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e eee nere 
PHE x7 is a ; continuation of the Iphigenia in Aulis; and, 
in order to ſupply the incidents on which it is founded, 
the author was obliged to follow prettycloſcly the fable of the for- 
mer tragedy. It is there ſuppoſed, that a hind was ſubſtituted in 
the place of Iphigenia at the altar; and that ſhe herſelf was'Carried 
up to heaven. But the poet in this piece, ſhews her inTauris “ 
in Scythia, whither ſhe was tranſported by Diana to be beg prieſ- 
teſs. The Greeks were ignorant of her fate, and Oreſtes 
ſhe died by the hand of Calchas: That young prince being tor- 
mented by the -furies for having killed Clytemheſtra' his mother, 
goes to Tauris by the command of Apollo; to bring away the ſta- 
tue of Diana, and to place it in Attica. He is taken prifoner\im- 
mediately after his arrival in Tauris, and deſtined, to be ſacrificed. 
on the altar of Diana, according to the barbarous cuſtoms. of the 
place. In the inſtant when the prieſteſs is preparing to ſacrifice 
him, he diſcovers her to be his fiſter, which' produces all thoſe af- 
fecting ſituations, and thoſe great events with which this tragedy 
abounds. 
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IPHIGENIA 


IPHIGENIA in TAURIS: 


A 


TRAG EDY warITTEN j BY 'EU RIPI DES. 


x '& T he F. 1 R 8 T. . 
N the. FIRST. 


IPHIGENTA. 


n cut APHIGENIA done. 
A* M- nee muſt thy a 5 
age x remembrance ! Alas, how is it poſſible { mould | 
— fatal day, when I arrived in Aulis ? that cele- 
dae — hain ſwelled by the raging winds, whirlils 
-round giddy veſſels, and threatens. each moment to bury them 
imthowaRtabyle. There my father, my relentleſs father, offered 
me a victim to Diana. The hero, determined to revenge the wrongs 
his brother Menelaus had ſuffered, to effaoe the infamy of Helena, 
and to crown the Greeks with the conqueſt of lion, aſſembled 
is numerous fleet, a thouſand owned his command; but 
unfavourable winds oppoſed his „and delayed the glory 
of Greece. He conſults che ſacred Hire ; he queſtions Calchas. 
ng of the Greeks, replies the prieſt, kno that theſe ſhips 
# ſhall be detained in this port, till thy daughter Iphigenia is of- 
'« fered a victim to Diana *. Remember your former vow, by 
* which you obliged yourſelf to facrifice upon e the 


— — 


erk gere — v hind. w * 


W 
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« goddeſs, the moſt dau e of the year. The year 
« was diſtinguiſhed by the birth of Iphigenia. It is your daugh- 
<« ter, then, whom you mult ſacrifice.” Inhuman = op ; he gave 
me the ſuperiority in heauty, to give me death. us authorized 
by an oracle, the crafty Ulyſſes ſnatched me from the arms of my 
mother : I was conducted to Aulis, under pretence of being mar- 
ried to Achilles; but ſcarce am I arrived, when I am laid upon the 
funeral pile, the fatal ſword is pointed at my breaſt, and Calchas 
ſtrikes the victim. But Diana preſerved my forfeit life; the goddeſs. 
ſubſtituted a hind in my place, and tranſported me through the air 
to Tauris. Here I-found a barbarous people, governed by a bar- 
barous monarch. Thoas his name *; a name expreſſive of his 
ſwiftneſs, which may be compared to the flight of birds. Here 
my employment is to ſuperintend the facrifices ; a ſacred office, 
which, alas, I ought to be contented with; my reſpect for the 
goddeſs forbids me to complain. For here the flave of a cuſtom,, 
as antient as it is cruel, I, (ah, how can I ſpeak it!) I facrifice 
all thoſe Greeks whoſe unhappy fortune brings them to this land. 
It is I who perform the firſt rites, and initiate the wretched. vic- 
tims. Such is my fad office: but other hands give them the fatal 
| ſtroke, and ſprinkle with their blood the pros of the dread goddeſs. 

But oh, theſe are not my only miſeries ! Hear me; ye ecchoes Þ ;- 
for to you will I relate the dream that terrified me laſt night, and 
. which Ri} dwells upon my troubled fancy. I dreamed I was far 
from theſe diſmal regions, and returned to Argos, my native 
country. Methought I lay ſleeping in my own apartment, ſur- 
rounded by my women, when ſuddenly a violent motion ſhook 
the earth. I roſe, I fled, and inſtantly the vaulted roofs fell in, the 
walls all tumbled down, and the whole palace was. overthrown: : 
one your only of our ancient houſe remained: it had human hair, 
methought, and a human voice. I drew near it, and, full of the 
idea of my fad — I wept, while I waſhed this dear 
. pillar, as a victim deſtined for the facrifice. Ah! tis too plain, 
Oreſtes, 5 deareſt brother, is no more] This is the purport of my 
dream. He was the pillar and ſupport of my family. I have 
_ him with the facred water : e ee Alas 

have no other friend to whom I can apply this fatal dream 


—— 


— 
* 


. ſignißes ſift in tho race, excellence the anci | 
+ In Greek, the air. R 


a 


7 Stro- 
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Strophius *I know] but he had no ſon hen was led to death. Let 
me then pay, at leaſt, the laſt fad honours to a brother, whom I ſhall 
never, never behold again. Where are my women, thoſe young 
Grecians whom Thoas gave me? they ſhall affiſt the melancholy 
ceremony : but why do they not appear yet in the temple ? what. 
is it detains them? TShe goes out to look for them.] 


SCENE the SEC ON D. 


o REST ES, PYLADES. 


5 O REST ES. 1 

Look round my friend, obſerve whether any-perſon is near us. 

49 PYLADES. | 
r eee 
O REST ES. 
Is not this, my dear Pylades, the temple of Diana, near which 


we landed ? | 

| PYLADES. 

It is : you ſhould know it as well as I. 

| ORESTES. 
Here, then, is-that fatal altar, which ſtreams continually with 


The chapitre + of the altar is red. 15 
| 000 RE 8: TBS. 
Behold theſe ſpoils, which are hung round the arch of the altar. 
PYLADES. | 


4 Theſe are the miſerable remains of Grecian viima, | 
ORESTES. 


[YO 


® Stophins was king of Phocis, and fa- Bd ers The word here ſignifies - 
ther of Pylades. This is introduced with properly the top of a heap, as the part firſt” 
great judgment, to prepare the audience for taken of any other thing. Here it is the 
the arrival of Pylades. * hair, or rather the heads of human vittims. 

+ The original word ſignifies hair; but as The Tauro-Scythians, as Herodotus re- 
a word very like it has been applied to a pil- lates, uſed to facrifice all ſtrangers who 
lar, it probably means a circular ornament were ſhipwrecked on their coaſt, after which * 

ol the altar. i they threw their bodies into the ſea, and 
hung 


| 4 2 . * 
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O REST ES. 00 I win 2 
Once more, my Pylades, let us examine whether any one is 
here. Oh Phœbus, into what new ſnares wilt thy fetond oracle 
lead me? I come recent from a mother's blood, ſhed to revenge a 
murdered father ; and, in of turn; arm abandoned to the ven- 
geance of the Furies, banifhed from my country, 4 wytetched Wan- 
dering fugitive ! Into what lands have I not carried my misfortunes ? 
Wearied at length with fuch accumulated woes, I preſent myſelf 
before thy altar. I beg to know, when this madneſs, and theſe 
wanderings, will have an end: Thou anfyeredft, chat I muſt go 
to Tauris to the temple of Diana, thy fiſter, and by artifice, or 
| ſome happy chance, take from thence the ſtatue which fell from 
heaven, as is ſaid, and, midſt innumerable dangers; carry'it to Atti- 
ca, and then I ſhall enjoy the quiet which flies me now. Well, 
my voyage is finiſhed, behold me, in obedience to thy orders 
here, in an unknown country, where they are ignorant of the ſacred 
laws of hoſpitality. But ſay, my deareſt Pylades, fince thou art 
reſolved to ſhare my dangers, What ſhall we do now? Thou ſeeſt 
the heighth of thete walls; how ſhall we ſeale this:temple? * How 
ſhall we break through its brazen gates? We are not accuſtomed ta 
exploits like theſe, and if we are diſtovered, inevitable death 
awaits us. Let us, then, wiſely forego our. raſh deſign;: lat us 
return to our ſhips, and fly this curſed land. ; 
| | - 3 bn ABLE Bod; onde cant] 
Why do you talk of returning ? Oreſtes and his friend have never 
yet ſhunned neceſſary danger, and maſt not now. The oracle of 
Apollo ſhall be obeyed. Let us for the preſent go farther from ekis 
temple, and conceal ourſelves in one of thoſe caverhs waſhed by the 
ſea. There we will wait for the approach of Night, and, veiled 
in her friendly ſhades, make happier efforts to carry off this /flatec. 
You ſee thoſe columns; there it is that you muſt deſcend ; every 
thing is eaſy to brave men; none but cowards ſuffer themſelves to 


hung up their heads upon a croſs, or to the The Abbe Sallier, by changing one 

_ roofs of their houſes; and then they con- letter, reads, How all wve concenl bu. 
ſidered them as tutelar angels. They treat- See vol, v. of the hiſt. of the academy of iC 
ed their priſoners taken in battle in the ſame tiom. Sb „ vfl 2G: 
manner. The favages of Canada haye - 
ſomething like this barbarous and ſuperſti- 
tious cuſtam. 


—— 


O REST ES. 


uf * 


ORESTES. 


is long and painful voyage to return with diſappointment 
8 let us ſeek for ſome cave to hide us from the 
ogg ; if the Oracle be not accompliſhed, ours will be the fault, and 


not the God's. Let us prepare to execute his will. What enter- 


prize can ſeem too dangerous for youthful courage to attempt? 


SCENE" ths THIRD. 
Which ſeryes for the Interlude. 


IPHIGENIA, and the CHORUS. 
IPHIGENTA 


Ye natives of the Euxine ſea, ind ihe e ide which deibire | 


the eyes of mariners, liſten with attention to my words. Oh 


— . of Latona, Goddeſs of woods and mountains; thou 
who preſideſt over childbirth, great Diana, for thee I have left 


the walls of Greece, my celebrated country; for thee I have aban- 
doned her delightful groves, and' my paternal houſe. Behold me 
devoted to the ſervice of thy altar, the holy prieſteſs of a moſt holy 


Goddeſs, I bring a heart pure and Ve ten e into thy awful : 


courts, and facred temple. 


CHORUS: 


Oh daughter of that king who led the innumerable armies of 
the Atrides againſt 'Troy ! -behold-us here obedient to thy orders. 


Say, princeſs, what new misfortune doſt thou weep ? wage * ** 


brought us to the temple ? 
IPHIGENTA. 


Alas, my dear companions l in your preſence I may 0 indulge 


my grief, and abandon myſelf to groans and lamentations. Theſe 
funeral ſongs ſuit my fad fortune. Oh wretched Iphigenia l the 


miſeries of thy unhappy family fall with redoubled force on thee. 
Alas! I weep the death of my loved brother! Oh, this night, 
thi cruel night! with what a black preſage has it alarmed me ! 


* Theſe two iſlands, called the Cyandes, eee and the Latins that 
are two rocks, which at a diſtance ſeem to of Concurrentiaſaxa. They are upon the Eux- 


join, from whence che Greeks gave them ine ſea 3; one in Europe, the other in Aſia. 
Vol. II. e N I am 
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t | 


approve your ſcheme, my Pylades. We have not deed under- 
taken i 


3» FPHIGENIAIN- TAU R 1:5, 


I am loſt, undone ; my whole race has periſhed. Oh Fate! thou 
haſt deprived me of a brother, the only 1 100 K branch of my 
family; he is deſcended to the ſhades. It is for him that I pre- 
are this funeral pomp» and this vaſe deſtined for the libations. 
"his is to pour the mingled ſtream of honey, wine, and the blood 
of victims. Let us appeaſe the manes of my brother. Give me 
the golden vaſe. Oh ſon of Agamemnon, deareſt brother! die! 
art now an inhabitant of the gloomy regions of the dead, accept 
this libation; come, loved ſhade, come, and receive theſe gifts. 
Far from thy country, and my own, where Fwas r to have 
been buried, and transformed into a hind after my fatal ſacrifice, 
I cannot ſpread upon thy tomb my offered hair, nor bathe it with 


a ſiſter's tears. 5. 
CHORUS. | 

Oh princeſs! let us in our ſongs imitate thy funeral accents : 
let us anſwer them in barbarous ſtrains, and in this ſad ceremony; 
employ a plaintive muſe, ſuch as Pluto inſpires, and which never 
knew * the ſong of joy. bt 
IPHIGENIA. | 
- Unfortunate houſe of the Atrides ! Oh race of Agamemnon 
the ornament and ſupport of thy ſceptre is vaniſhed, for ever va- 
niſhed ! Which of the happy Argives now fills thy throne? Oh 
heaven, what a ſucceſſion + miſeries in our fatal houſe.! + The 
frighted ſun ſtarts back; he turns his courſers, he veils his eyes. 
The fatal adventure of the golden fleece preceded this . Ah, the 
black ſtory preſents nothing but horrors upon horrors, murders - 
upon murders. The guilty ſhades of our anceſtors have ſent from 
hell the Fury which purſues their miſerable deſcendants. Yes, 
wretched Iphigenia, a malignant genius perſecutes thee. Alas, 
he has never quitted thee from the moment of thy birth. The 
Fates decreed for me a life as miſerable as the marriage of Cly- 
temneſtra. I was the firſt fruits of that unhappy marriage: I be- 
came the object of all their cares ; but the daughter of Leda gave 
me birth, only to be a victim ſacrificed for the Greeks, and facri- 


* Pean. ed in the Coephores ofEſchylus, Thyeſtes 
+ Iphigenia lightly touches upon the robbed his brother Atreus of the golden 
crime committed by Atreus, who made his fleece, upon which the fate of his kingdom 
brother Thyeſtes eat his own ſon, at which depended. Atreus in revenge murdered his 
the ſun ſtarted back with hotror. ſon, and gave him his limbs to eat. 
t This is the adventure which is meation= | | 
I ficed 


19H FODNIN INFADRTS!) © 
Sced by a father. Ah the batbarlans ! they conducted me ts 
Aulis, in a chariot adorned like a'bride: a miſerable bride ! They 
deſtined me for the ſon of a Goddeſs, andIwas delivered up to death. 


I am now an inhabitant of this ſavage land. Deteſted dwelling ! 
here I remain, without a huſband, Füldren, country, or friends. 
I am no longer employed in finging the praiſes of Juno, the God- 
deſs of Argos; nor in tracing on the glowing carpets with Miner- 
va's art, the fi of the Titans, vanquiſhed by her. Far differ- 
ent now my ſad employment; the prieſteſs of Diana, I ſprinkle 
her altar and the cruel Ate * with the blood of miſerable wretches. 
Their tears, their cries, their groans, cannot ſave them from the 
fate that waits them. Yet oh, as if theſe bloody peace were 
not ſufficient to make me wretched, I have à brother's eath to 
mourn ; a brother whom I left irf4 tender age, like a fair 

ing flower, in the arms and boſdm of his els bevikes, born 
to ſway the ſceptre of Abos, and to enjoy a rer r 


ACT FE SECON D. 
_ $CENE the FERST. | 
IPHIGENTA, the CHORUS, a SHEPHERD. 
The CH OR Us to IPHIGENIA. 
| See that ſhepherd, princeſs, 20 
ſide; doubtleſs he brings you news. | 
3 Ne; 
Ah princeſs! ah da emnon | prepare ur heart 
for the ſtrange 8 to tell you. : ai 
IPHIGENIA 
| Ales! RR Ny 
8 HE PH ER D. 


g men have privately left their ſhip, and landed on 
Cyances, They will be welcome victims to the 


Two youn 
the ſhore of 


——— 


6 ”A malignant Goddeſs, who troubled prayers, who, as 9" as this God 
PRſt mortals, ſo that they niighe were the daughters of Jupiter, N 
precipitate themſelves into misfortunes. ſuſpended the effects of her malice,  - | 

| | ; C2, Sex _ Gods 


” 
oY 


12 IPHIGENIA IN TAURTS: - 
Goddeſs. It is to give orders for the bathes, the initia- 
tions, and all —— for the ſacrifice. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Where do theſe ſtrangers come from? What is their country ? 


SHEPHERD. 
They are Greeks. This is all I know. 


IPHIGE N IA. | 
Haſt thou not heard their names ? | 


SHEPHER D. 
One of them is called the other Pylades. 


IPHIGENTIA. 
And what is the name of the other ? 


SHEPHERD. 
I know not; none of us heard him named. 


IPHIGENTIA. 
How were they perceived and taken by the ſhepherds ? 
0 SHEPHEKR D. 
We took them on the ſhore, near a cave of this inacceſſible ſea 


IP HIGENIA. 
What induced the ſhepherds to go thither ? 


SHEPHERD. 
We went to waſh our flocks. | 


IPHIGE NIA. ; 

Again I aſk you, ſhepherd, how were theſe ſtrangers taken ? 
This is what I would know. Alas! it is long fince any Greeks 
have landed on this fatal coaſt; their blood has ceaſed to ſtream 

upon this altar. [Afide.] 
| SHEPHER D. 

My com npanions and I led our flocks to that part of the ſea which 
ſeparates ood ; a ſteep rock is there, which, by the conti- 
nual daſhing of the waves, is dne in ſeveral pieces: and ſerves 
for a retreat to thoſe who fiſh for the precious ſhells which pro- 
duce the purple dye. In a hollow of this rock, one of our compa- 
nions perceived two young men. Seized with aſtoniſhment and 


awe, he cautiouſly withdrew, and joining us again, Look * 


IPHIGENIAIN TAURIS 14 


faid he, thr the clifts of the rock, there two Divinities have 
retired. Another ſhepherd, more religious, raiſed his hands and 
eyes to theſe ſuppoſed Divinities, and reſpectfully adoring them, 
Divine Palemon “, cried he, ſon. of Leucothoe, protector of 
frail veſſels, be favourable to us: then addreſſing himſelf to 
both, Whether you are the twin ſons. of Leda +, ſaid he, or 
whether Nereus , the father of fifty Goddeſſes, has given you 
birth, oh, hear us Gods! Here he was interrupted by another 
ſhepherd, whoſe impiety had made him fierce and vain: he laugh- 
ed in ſcorn, and confidently aſſerted, that theſe two youths were 
ſtrangers, whom the fear of our cuſtoms had obliged to conceal 
themſelves in this cave. I confeſs, princeſs, that moſt of us 
thought he was in the right, and we agreed to ſeize upon theſe. 
victims deſtined to Diana. Mean time, one of the two Greeks: 
came.out of the cave, and aſcended the top of the rock. There 
he ſtopped. His head turned fwiftly from tide to fide ; his hands 
trembled, his looks were wild, and he appeared to us to be poſſeſ- 


ſed with a kind of frenzy. He hollowed like a huntſman, Pylades 
ſeeſt thou this? Look there. Look upon that other: it is an in- 
fernal Fury. Seeſt thou how armed with ſerpents, ſhe flies to- 


wards me: ſhe ſeeks my life. What other Eumenide is this? All 


her form, even her garments, breathe flames and blood. She cuts 


the air with her enormous wings. Oh Heaven l She holds my 
mother in her arms. She comes to fink me. She ues me. 


Whither, oh, whither ſhall Ifly? While thus he you might 


have ſeen his colour and his geſtures change every moment. Some- 


times he bellowed like a bull: ſometimes his cries reſembled the 


barking of a dog. He imitated at length all thoſe dreadful 
ſounds which are attributed to the Eumenides. Terror and 
amazement ſeized us; and as if we expected inſtant death, we bent 
our trembling bodies to the ground, and kept an aweful filence. 


Immediately the madman drew his ſword, and ruſhed like a lyon | 


amidſt our flocks. He pierced their bowels, and dealt about his 


the Furies. The ſea was tinged with blood. The ſhep 
covered from their terror; and, fecing this havock 


blows with a remorſeleſs hand, ſuppoſing he ſhould thus > 1,934 
their 


flocks, took arms ; but apprehenſive that they thould: not be able 


Or Melicerte, a ſea- | The Furies, who | rated N 
+ Caſtor and Pollux. ** — alſo called dogs. * | &, 4 
t Nereus the fon of Thetis, and the fa- 

ther of fifty Neriads. 


1 
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to reſiſt the valour of theſe young ſtrangers, they blew their horns 
to ſummon the inhabitants to their aſſiſtance. In a moment vaſt 
multitudes afſembled. Mean time,-the ſtranger ſeemed ready to 
faint ; the exceſs of his fury abated, I were covered with 
foam, and he ſunk upon the ground: his fall gave us new cou 
each was now eager to ſignalize his valour, each aimed a ſtroke at 
him, the ſtones fell thick about him; but the other ſtranger, with- 
out being diſmayed, wiped off the foam which iſſued from the 
lips of his friend; he covered him with his garments, obſerved, 
and warded off the blows, to guard him who was the only object 
of his tender cares. The youth recovered, he roſe, and, at the 
fight of ſuch a crowd of enemies, he ſent forth hideous bellowings: 
we continued to charge them on every fide, without giving them 
the leaſt reſpite. Then it was that we heard a terrible voice utter 
theſe words: My deareſt Pylades, let us die; but that we may 
fall like heroes, take thy ſword, and follow me. As foon as we 
beheld the dreadful fteel, glittering in the hands of the two war- 
riors, the foreſts were filled with the flying ſhepherds ; but while 
ſome fled before the e e others followed them, and rained 
a ſhower of ſtones upon them. When ve back, ſpared 
them ; but what appears Large credible, 2 ng ſo —— armed 
men united their efforts to ſeize theſe unhappy victims, yet with the 
utmoſt difficulty we ſucceeded, and leſs by force than artifice. We 
ſurrounded them at length, and forced them to drop their ſword: &. 
Their ſtrength being quite exhauſted, their knees ſunk under 
them. They fell; we ſeized them, and led them to the king. 
He looked upon them, and ſent them to inſtant death. Oh prin- 
ceſs ! thou oughteſt to wiſh that fortune may ſend thee many ſuch 
victims. Soon would their blood revenge thee on the cruelty of the 
Greeks, and their inhuman ſacrifice at Aulis. 
CHORUS. - 

What wonders haſt thou related, Shepherd, of this unknown 
Grecian !. Unhappy was it for him that he landed on theſe ſhores, 
fo fatal to all ſtrangers! | 


IPHIGENIA. 8 
Shepherd, it is enough; conduct the priſoners hither; I will 
take care of all the reſt. Py 


, 
— — = 


In the Greek, By throwing fones upon them. 
SCENE 


SCENE the 8 BC ON D. 
IPHIGENIA, and the CHORUS. 


IPHIGENIA. 

And now, what ſayſt thou, unhappy Iphigenia? F emer ee 
lament the unhappy Greeks who 125 into thy hands, th 
flowed ſor their fate, and now thou art calm, nnmoved ! 
ferable victims! whoever you are, charge my inſenſibility to a 
cruel dream, which, to my tortured fancy, painted es dead. 
Yet you will find me cruel. For ah ! my dear companions, my 
heart is ſteeled, the happineſs of others wounds the afflicted; and 
we with they ſhould wretched, only becauſe we are ſo. Oh 
Jupiter, thou who art. maſter of the OD ſend Menelaus and 

to theſe fatal ſhores! Oh give to my vengeance theſe au- 
thors of my miſery. Here ſhall they find another Aulis. Ah, the 
inhuman 8 n e me like a fearful heifer; I was 
the victim, a father was the prieft. Can I forget theſe horrors ? Alas! 
they will dwell for ever in my memory. How often did I lay 
my trembling hands upon my.father's aweful face? How aſten did 


F cling to his knees, which I held in my embraces ? Oh, my fa- 
ther, did I ſay, to what a horrid marriage have you doomed me | 


a poor deceived, unhappy mother triumphs. e miſtaken Ar- 

es expreſs their joy in ſongs; = invoke the God of marriage; 
2M palace reſounds with the ſprightly flute; mean time I periſh by 
your hands,. my father. This boaſted Achilles was Pins uto then, 
and not the fon of Peleus; to Pluto I was promiſed. Ah the cruel 
artifice! To bring me on a triumphant chariot to this bloody mar- 
riage. Fruitleſs intreaties, I muſt obey. In vain did I 


my veil caſt fearful glances on him. I took this brother whom I 


now lament ; (ah ſad remembrance! he is no more) I took him in 
my. arms, the wife of Achilles, the ſiſter of Oreſtes, carried. mo- 


deſty ſo far, as to repel the tender endearments of an infant 


who was her brother. I delayed theſe ſoft embraces till my return. 
Ah vain, vain hope! My dear Oreſtes, if it be true, that thou 
art really dead, oh ſpeak, tell me who murdered thee Was it 


A manner of ſupplicating mentioned in which it appears to me to have neither con- 
the holy ſcriptures. nection nor ſenſe; the commentators have 

+ 1 tranſlate this paſſage thus, by placing ſaid nothing concerning it, which makes it 
a point of interrogation in the text, without no leſs perplexing. 


a b 
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a father's cruelty? Did he ſacrifice thee like me to Diana? Shocking 
contradiction! This goddeſs baniſhes from her altars the profane, 
whoſe impure hands are polluted with murder, 9 lay I 
murder ? She indures not thoſe who have only touched a dead 
body, or received an infant newly born: and ſhall I believe that 
ſhe beholds with pleaſure her altar ſtreaming with the blood of hu- 
man victims? Ah no! not from the boſom of Latona * didſt thou 
imbibe this cruelty. Tt is not credible that the horrid feaſt of 
Tantalus + could pleaſe the Gods. 4 The ſavage inhabitants of 
this land, becauſe they delight in carnage, have attributed to the 
Divinity their own barbarous inclinations. The Gods are merciful 
and juſt ; never can I perſuade myſelf that they will authorize a 


crume. 
wrargraraninirantraringarananinanare wer rare ee rr gy 


SECOND INTERLUDE. 


| CHORUS. : 

Tell me, ye Cyances, ye rocks which join the ſeas that former- 
ly the frantic || Io croſſed, when ſhe paſſed from Europe into Afia; 
tell me who theſe ſtrangers are, who, like her, have dared to tra- 
verſe the Euxine ſea? Why have they left the Eurotas crown- 
ed with ruſhes, aud the ſacred banks of Dirce, to viſit this inhoſ- 
pitable ſhore, where a prieſteſs dies the altar and pillars of the 
temple with human blood ? CLE 
Was it the deſire of riches that conſtrained you to dare the fury 
of the waves in a frail veſſel. Riches have their charms, their fatal 
charms for mortals. Oh avarice, inſatiate paſſion ! thou forceſt men 
to wander from ſea to ſea, from city to city, to load their ſhoulders 


In the Greek it is, the wwife of Jupiter. t There is a paſſage which ſhews that the 

+ Tantalus king of Phrygia often had the wiſer ſet of Pagans diſtinguiſhed their theo- 
Gods for his gueſts. One day, for want of logy from the fable which deified the crimes 
other proviſion, he killed his ſon, and ſerved and the paſſions of men. 7 
him up to them in a feaſt. Ceres eat a I lo, the daughter of Inachus, was be- 
ſhoulder of the child, the Gods reſtored him loved by jupiter, who, to preſerve her from 
to life, and ſupplied the ſhoulder that had the rage of Juno, transformed her into a 
been eaten with an ivory one; thereſore heifer; but the Goddeſs ſtruck her rival 
Virgil, in his Georg. B. iii. v. 7. calls him with madneſs ; fo that after having wander- 
Humeroque Peloys infignis eburno. Tantalus ed a long time, ſhe at length went into 
retired into Peloponneſus, aſter ſtealing away Aſia. * ? 
Ganymede, the ſon of a king of Troy. 


with 


IPAICENIA IN TADURIS „ 


with a uſeleſs weight. Ditewvaganit in forms, this paſſion become: & 
madneſs, in others moderate, th x capt 

How have theſe two ſtrungers e to _— between thoſe Sreomm 
iſlands, warrenty db woke bad art a of 
Phineus ®,. which watch inceſſantly for the wreck of mariners ? 
By what gvod fortune have they traverſed the vaſt plains of Am- 

to, wherethe choir of Nereids animate with the winds 

which fly around their veſfels, and fwell the ſails ? Zephyras and 
the ſouthern breeze have'favourcd their courſt CTY famous 
Re ee 

0 by ſome chanoe | 
dand upon theſe thores, — I 
Oh, that Lcda's daughter 
boſom, may 
death attone for all the miſeries ſhe has cauſed her 
come news would this be to the Greeks, if ha 
ſhould come to free us from our bondage ! What joy 


under * by 


what 
ſport! to find ourſelves as in a dream in in the dear boſom of our 
rr of triumph. 


AC T de THIR D. 
SCENE te FIRST. ab (Ke 


IPHIGENIA, the CHORUS, the two Drecksin chains 


IPHIGENTIA. 
DELL they bring the victims loaded with chains. belegt 85 
| — 2 They eee eee for 


* i. mn * — ws "OY 
\ 24: 6 . 
» 


* Phineus, the uncle and the lover of 7 
— — — rr 
| the and 1 The /Greoian women, | 
afterwards attempted to carry her away, „ 
. — 3 Ar 
"= original adds, fruit ts birds. 4 Barnes 

Achilles exerciſed himſelf in running in chis ferent ways. iy cannot wwe, as bn 
Udand, called from thence Achilles, or Leuoa, nia'r dream,/cem to. d into our 0" cu 
or the race of Achilles, over againſt the OW Why can wwe dt, the" but in a dream, 
Cherſonneſus Taurica. — . 2 8 The ſenſe 
the Iſle of the Heroes ; becauſe it was ſup- 1 nm er Es HO 
| W 1 


Vor. II. 8 . 5 ng the 
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18 

the ſacrifice. They are leading them to the temple; the ſhepherd 

has not deceived us. | 5 been a1: 19 
CHORUS. wy 


Oh princeſs, fince to thee this ſavage people have confided the 
Care 71 initiating the victims, receive theſe which are now brought 
to thee. Neceſſity requires thee to ſubmit to a cuſtom, which, how- 
ever impious and execrable it appears to the Greeks, is nevertheleis 


venerated here. 
Well, let us thas begin 


IPHIGENIA. 
our office; my firſt cares are due to 


the ſacred rites of Diana. Unbind theſe ſtrangers *. They are con- 
ſecrated to the Goddeſs. It is no longer lawful to keep them in 
chains. + Go to the temple, and ſee that the accuſtomed prepa- 


rations are made (to her women). 
me, who are your 'wretched 


But you 


unhappy ſtrangers, tell 
nts? Ah, how miſerable your 


ſiſter, if you have one! What brothers will ſhe loſe ! Alas ! you 


are ignorant of the fate to which you 
the will of Heaven? Our deſtiny is concealed from us. 
Say, then, 


myſtery we cannot penetrate. 


are doomed; for who knows 
It is a 
„ from. whence 


do you come ? What ſeas have you traverſed to reach this coaſt ? 


Far from 


ur native country, alas, long, long will your abſence be 


you have left it, never more to return. ,,. 
ORESTES. 

Why doſt thou take fo much intereſt in our misfortunes? Oh, woman, 
whoever thou art, why doſt thou lament our fate? Mean'ſt thou 
to ſoftenus to unworthy fears? Can the dread of a near and inevitable 
death be ſubdued by fruitleſs tears? Why ſhould'ſ thou weep the deſ- 


tiny of thoſe whom it is not in 15 
je, 


Ceaſe to pity us. We know the cuſtoms of this country, 


their miſery; ſince we muſt 
courſe. 


power to ſave? This is to increaſe 


ſuffer our fortune to take its 


and the doom that waits us here. 
DEP | IPHIGENIA. 5 
Which of you is named Pylades? This is what I would firſt 


know. 


ne criminals were unbound when their 
ſentence was pronounced, that they might 
have the melancholy ſatisfaction of dying 


hee, 

I Here there ſtems to be a difficulty: for 
if Iphigenia commands her women to go to 
me temple, the Chorus would not be pre- 
fat during this ſcene; and yet it appears by 


what follows, that the Chorus were witneſ⸗ 
ſes to part, at leaſt, of Tphigenia's converſa · 
tion with the two Greeks. It is natural to- 
imagine, that ſome of theſe women went to 
execute the ordess of the prieſteſs, while the 
reſt continued upon the ſtage; or that Iphi 
genia- gave her commands to the other ſer- 


vants of the temple. | 
ORESTES. 


1PHIGENTA IN 4A U RIS. 0 
O RES T E S. . 
This is Pylades, (pointing. io his friend). But why doſt thou alle? 
IP HIGENIA. 
In which of the Grecian cities was he born? Kat” HM 
OREST E S. ates 
Lady, again I beg thee telll me e this curioſity ? of what uſe 
is it to thee to know ? 


1 PHIGENTA. ; 
Did the ſame mother give you. birth? LIVES, M8 20% 
ORE STE S. 
By friendſhip, not blood, are we brothers. 
1 
nnn ria 


; IPHIGENTIA. 
It is an effect of thy ill fate: S gag WEED * 


O RE S T. E S. eg 
Suffer us, Lady, to die unknown, and we ſhall dic leſs wretched. 


IPHIGENIA 
Oh generous ſtranger! from whom haſt thouimbibed theſe noble 


ſentiments ? 
O REST ES. iT 


. Thou may 1 me my life; I yield it. But leave me the Far 
of my name : it is of no conſequence to thee. to know it. 


TPHIGENTA. 


Thou wil't not, ſure, refuſe to tell me the name at leaſt of the 
cup where thou wer t born. 


| 'ORESTES. | * 
Of what uſe will it beto name the place of my birth, een | 


laſt moment is near? — 


1 


1 11 * ä 4 —w 


In the text: You are to ſacrifice my body, body and name, eee 
and not my name. In the Greek there is a in another language. 
relation between the words, which ſignify 


952 | 1PHI- 
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_IPTHIGENTA. _. 
What hinders thee from granting me this favour ? 


ORES TES. 
Well, lady, fince thou wilt know, the kingdom of Argos is m 


count 
1 vH 1G EN IA. 
Oh Gods! Doſt thou ſpeak truly? 


O'RESTR 
Yes, and Mycene gave me birth. Oh city once fo fortunate ! 
I PETIG:E VIA. 
Why did'ſt thou leaye- thy. country # Weo'ti thou. baniſed ? 
OQRESTES. . 
My baniſhment was partly voluntary, and parti forced. 
IPHI GE NIA. 
Stranger, proceed, and inform m of-all that I-would know... 
8 O REST ES. 
I will abey thee; lady, im few words, and in ſuch a manner as: 


. 
IPH IG E NI A. 


Thou little imagin It, that thy arrival from Argos Bere is 7 
utmoſt conſequence © me. 


OR ES T E S. 8 
e rege yſt rejoice init: but do notcoquire the fine ſentiments 
FPHIGENIA. 


Thou haſt doubtleſs, eau of Trey that. city ſo celebrated: 
throughout the world. 
ORESTES. 


Would to he Gods that Thad never known it That it was * 
than a dream to me! 


r 


nden in.this nerle faps, that Auen name. of the. capital. and. the kingdom. of 
his country, and a. moment afterwards. Agamemnop ; as for Mycene, it was there 
Mycene. Yet there is no contradiction in that he was born. 


this, becauſe, that was at once the. 
lets IPHI- 
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IPHIGENIA. 
If report is. to be believed, that ſuperb city is overthrown by the 


Grecian arms. 
| ORESTES. 
f IPHIGENIA. 
Is Helen returned with Menelaus-? 
| O REST ES.“ 
Ah how fatal has her return been to ſome who belong to me 
IPHIGENIA . 
She has been the cauſe of my, misfortunes too. Where is that 


* 
OR EST E 8. 
At Sparta with her hufband. | 


 1PHIGENTA. 1 
Oh Helen Oh execrable name to all Greece (gi) and me. 
O REST RBS. 
To mæ, indeed, her name is execrable. [Lon mong mite has 
her fatal marriage brought upon. me. | 5 | 
I PHI GENTA. 
Is it true, thien, aan ,.. 
fame has publiſnedꝰ. | 
O RE S T B 8. 


I beſeech thee tell me why all theſe queſtions? This ve 


lar in 7 | 
W IPHIGEENIA. Fo 


I have my reaſons for procuring chis information from thee be- 
fore thy death. 
O RE S T ES. 


Continue, anmalen. thou takeſt pleaſure init. | IF 
am ready to ſatisfy thee. | 


L PHI G E NIA. 
Is the prophet Calchas returned from Troy? 


= 
ä * * % 
= 


® Oreſtes ſpeaks here obſcurely of im- Neither does Iphigenia difcover-who-ho-is. 
felf; he dares not make himſelf known on This concealment renders the tragedy ex- 
account of the particle he had committed. OE intereſting.. 


6 ORESTES. 
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ORESTES. 
The report of his death is ſpread among the Argives. 
IPHIGE NIA. 
Oh equitable Goddeſs! And the ſon of Laertes , lives he ſtill? 


ORE:S TES. 
He lives: at leaſt it is believed ſo, but he is not yet . 


to Ithaca. | 
IPHIGENTA. 
Oh may he periſh, and never more behold his native country! 
ORESTES. _ 
His fate is miſerable enough ; wiſh him no worſe. 
IPHIGENIA. 
But does the ſon of Thetis, does Achilles live ? 
OREST.ES. 
Achilles is dead. In vain did they make preparations in Aulis for 


his nuptials. 
IPHIGENTIA. 
Ah, that was a ſtratagem only. They may well think ſo dun 1 


fered by i it. 
ORESTES. | 
But what am I to think, lady, of a perſon 1 ſeems ſo knowing 
in the affairs of Greece ? EY 
IIMIGEN TIA. 
Know then, I am a * was carried away from my 
country at an early age. | 
OREST E 8. 
Pardon me, I am now no longer ſurpriſed at thy curioſity. 


IPHIGENTIA. 
What i is become of that fortunate general ? that 


ORESTE.S. 


Whom doſt thou mean, lady ? For, alas ! the general, I know 
cannot be called fortunate. 


111 


PHIGENIA, 


6 


* Uly fle:, 
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IPHIGENTA. 
I mean Agamemnon, Werne . ar ggg of Atreus. 
O REST ES. RE 
T know nothing of him. eee the Gods, I conjure 
thee, aſ me no queſtions concerning him. | 
| IPHIGEN IA. 1 
Ah, by thoſe Gods, I bag abou hk rank ane Ee. 


ORESTES. 
Unhappy prince ! he is no more, and others have followed him- 
| _IT1PHIG-E-N.1A.. | 7 
He is dead then ! Oh my heart !---but fay, how died heb 
ORESTRES.. | 
What means that fi þ which cſcaped thee, lady Þ What intereſt 
haſt thou in the fate of this prince? {2 47-1 


IPHIGEN IA. 
I think of his foraier fogmas. and lament him. 


| | O RES TE S. SLY 
His fate was indeed deplorable : he died by the cruel 1 ad- of 


* 
IPHIGENIA. | 
Oh barbarous woman n 
O RE STE 8. id een of] 
Enquire no farther. I have told thee all. > (OBE LP 
IPHIGEN IA. 
eee and I am ſatisfied. pag one eters Ln 


| alive ft? 

20 ; 0 RE 8 ＋ E 8 8 _— 1 
She is dead. Her ſon, her own be, nnurdered her. 

l | IPHIGENTA, (afide).. Ax 
Oh Heaven ! what confufion in RC Atreus ! Did this 

fon kill her voluntarily ? | D OR W. el 

| o RBG RA HN 20 £215 

He did. He An his father — ea 

1PHIGEN IA. 


— 


. 


1 * 
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IPHIG/ENTIA. 
Gods! what à crime! but oh, what juſtice tool 


ORESTES. 
- Innocent as he is, the Gods are his enemies. 
IPHIGENTIA. 
Remains there at Mycene any other branch of this unhappy 


family? 
o REST ES. 


Only Electra. 
| IPHIGENTIA. 
What, then, do they know nothing concerning her ſiſter, who 
W N | 
ORESTES. 


Nothing, -but that ſhe is dead. 


IPHIGE NIA. x 
I pity her ; I pity her father too, b bar ee. 


O REST ES. 


Severely was he * it. The mother revenged on him 
n s dea 


IPHIGEN IA. 
Is the ſon of the murdered king in Argos? 


ORESTES. 


He lives, but where I know not. A wretched fagitive, he is in 
all places, and in none. 


IPHIGENTIA, hits). 
. He lives! It is enough. Away ered 
me. Ye are illufions all. An! you, ye Genii, your boaſted 
knowledge is as vain. Ah. is is too tne; that error is ion of 
the Gods, as well as of weak mortals. To thell faithlef 
oracles true, the ſon of Agamemnon muſt be deſcended to the 


ſhades, 
| CHORUS. 
Alas Who will bring us likewiſe news of our be and 
inform us whether A are ſtill among the living ? 


IPHIGENIA. 


88 F a 
9 524 -> 
9 0 
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IPHIGENTIA. 5 hes 

Strangers, the diſcourſe we have had together may poſſibly 
be advantageous to you. If thou [ts .Oreftes] approve of what I am 
poing - to 23 I hope the event will be favourable to us both. 
It is to thee that I addreſs myſelf. 1 give thee life, provided 
that, in return for this benefit, thou wilt go back to Argos, and 
bear to the few friends I have ſtill left in that country a letter, 
which a captive, moved to compaſſion by my unhappy fate, has 
written in my name. A victim to the rigid laws of Diana, he 
knew not that my murdering hand would, in reward for this ſer- 
vice, give him death. Alas! till now I have not met with any 
Greek who could return to Argos, and deliver this letter to the 
perſon in the world that is moſt dear to me. As for thee, young 
ſtranger, who ſeem'ſttoenter into my intereſts, whoknow'ſt Mycene, 
and thoſe I love there, depart, and execute this commiſſion. - In 
reward for this ſervice, I will fave thy life: but thy friend here 
Pointing to Pylades], ſince our laws require it, muſt die for both. 


: ORESTES. 

No, lady, no; he muſt not die. All but this I conſent to. 
Alas, can I bear to ſee him periſh! It is I that have embarked him 
on this ſea of miſeries. Impelled by a too ardent friendſhip, he has 
followed a blind pilot. Is it juſt, that to ſerve thee, I ſhould give 
him up to death, and preſerve my life at ſuch a price? No; make 
him thy meſſenger to Argos, and conſign me over to thoſe who 
are to ſhed my blood. Ah, what baſeneſs would be mine, could 
I reſolve to Ine my ſafety with the loſs of a friend, who aſſoci- 
ated himſelf in my calamities ! He has done this, and his life is 


dearer to me than my own, 


IPHIGEN TIA. 

Oh virtue, oh generoſity unequalled ! How illuſtrious muſt be 
that ſource from whence thou haſt drawn theſe noble ſentiments ! 
Would to the Gods, that the only ſurviving branch of my family 
may reſemble thee. For know, I have a brother, and am wretched 
only in my abſence from him. Let thy friend return, then; fince 
thou wilt have it ſo, I conſent to it; take thy heroic wiſh, and 


die. | 
| REST RS. 
By whom am I to be ſacrificed? Who is to perform the barba- 


rous office ? 


Vol. II. 1 IPHIGENIA. 


| 
] 
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. IPHIGENIA. 
I, who am Diana's prieſteſs ; it is my office. 
W 
Ah, lady, what a horrible employment; and how unworthy of 


one like thee 
IPHIGENIA 
Fatal neceſſity! It muſt be fo. 
| ORESTES. | 
How! a woman plunge a poniard into the breaſts of men! 
IPHIGENTIA. 
No: my office is to pour the luſtral water upon the heads of the 
unhappy victims. 
ORESTES. 
But may I aſk, who is the ſacrificer? 


-. TPHIGENIA. 
Thoſe to whom this fad taſk belongs are in the temple. 


ORESTES, 
* What tomb am I to have ? 


IPHIGENTA. 
The facred fire, and a cave for thy aſhes. 


ORESTES. 
Oh that the laſt ſad duties might be paid me by my lifter ! 


IPHIGENTIA. 8 
Fruitleſs wiſhes ! Oh ſtranger, whomſoever thou art, thy ſiſter 
is far, far from theſe barbarous ſhores ; but ſince thou art a Grecian, 
myſelf will perform the duty of a fiſter to thee. My hands 
with pious care ſhall adorn thy tomb, I will throw funeral 
cakes upon thy pile, and pour into it libations of honey. For 
oh, aſſure thyſelf, I am not an enemy to thee. My letter 


1. 


OY 


| 
i 
i 
! 
i 
/ 1 
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* Nothing ſeemed of more conſequence 
to the ancients than funeral rites. It is 
not neceſſary to prove this by quoting a great 
number of paſſages. A man was deemed un- 
fortunate, if he did not expire in the arms 
of his relations, and if he died out of his 
ov n country. Iphigenia, to conſole Oreſ- 


3 


tes on this occafion, offers to pay him herſelf 
the laſt duties, and to hold the place of a 
ſiſter to him. It is this circumſtance which 
enhanced the pleaſure of the audience, who 
knew that Iphigenia was really the ſiſter of 
the deſtined victim. 
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is in the temple. Guards, unbind the captives, and leave them. 


[Afde] Now then, at laſt, I can write to my loved brother! This 


unhoped for meſſage will inform him, at leaſt, that I ſtill live, and 
fll him with the ſofteſt joy. 1 


SCENE che 8 E CON D. 


ORESTES, PYLADES, CHORUS. 
CHOR U.S, to Oreſtes as they go outs 


Ah how we pity thee, generous ſtranger, thou who art deſtined 


to ſee the bloody drops of luſtrations ſprinkled upon thee ! 


ORESTES. 
No, no; I am not to be pitied. Receive my thanks, and my 


farewell. 
CHORUS, 70 Pylades. 
As for thou, who art ta return into thy country, we congratu- 
late thy good fortune. a 
| PYLADES 
Oh miſerable fortune, to loſe what I hold moſt dear 


CHORUS, going off the Stage. 


Inhuman facrifices, how fatal are you to ſtrangers! Which of 
the two muſt die, their friendſhip, we ſee, makes ſtill doubtful, 


SCENE te THIR D. 
Which ferves for the Interlude. 
ORESTES, PYLADES. 

ORESTES, | 


Tell me, my deareſt Pylades, is thy heart agitated with emotions 
like thoſe I fel? "Y id 55 en , 
PYLADES. | 


Explain thyſelf, prince. 

| ORESTES. 
Who can this prieſteſs of Diana be? With what eager curiofity 
ſhe inquired concerning the misfortunes of Troy, the return of the 
Greeks, the deaths of Calchas and 3 Did ſt thou obſerve how 
| | 2 : ſhe 
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ſhe lamented Agamemnon ; how anxiouſly ſhe enquired after the de- 
{tiny of his wife and children? Depend upon it, Argos is her coun- 
try. What other motive could engage her to ſend a letter there, 
or to intereſt herſelf thus in the affairs of Argos, as if they were 


her own ? 
PYLADES. 


My ſentiments agree with thine. Yet the eyes of all are fixed, 
upon the fate of princes, and no one is ignorant of their misfor- 
tunes. But, prince *, there was ſomething elſe which ſhe ſaid- 


ORESTES. 
Say, what was it? Let us mutually explain our thoughts. 


PYLADEES. 

Ah, my Oreſtes ! wert thou to periſh, I ſhould be aſhamed to ſee 
the light. With thee have I traverſed the ſea, with thee I am re- 
ſolved to die. How could I ſhew myſelf in Argos , or in Phocisg? 
(Thou knoweſt mankind) ; they would reproach me for returning 
without thee. They would ſay, Ihad betrayed thee, that J had depriv- 
ed thee of life, and took advantage of the calamities of thy fa- 


mily, to ſeize thy crown, and reign over thy kingdoms: in 


right of thy ſiſter, who is my wife. Oh Gods! what ignominy, 
what diſgrace! No, my Oreſtes, no; I cannot, I will not ſurvive 
thee. Expiring on the altar with my friend, my aſhes ſhall be 
mixed with thine. Friendſhip, honour, all require this of me. 


O REST ES. 


Be more juſt, my deareſt Pylades; leave me to ſuffer alone a puniſh- 
ment which is only due to me. I have fortitude enough to enable 
me to die once: but oh, I feel I am too weak to endure a double 
death. Plead not thoſe reproaches which thou apprehendeſt. With 
mech more juſtice would they fall on Oreſtes, if) I could be fo baſe 
as to ſacrifice a friend that has facrificed all for me. Reflect, my 
deareſt Pylades, that to me, thus perſecuted by the Gods, death is 


_ — — — . —— — — — wei WED, mani h 
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* He means, as we ſhall ſee preſently, 
the ſentence of death, which Iphigenia had 
pronounced againſt Oreſtes, who ſollicited 
it. Here begins that admirable conteſt of 
friendſhip which Ovid mentions in the third 
ae Ponto. | 


« Ire Wees Pylades charum moriturus Oreſtem; 
Hie negat ; inque vicem pugnat uterque mori. 
% Extitit hoc unum quod non convenerit 1ll's ; 


« Cxtera pars concors & fine lite fuit. 


Pylades being determined to die, con- 
jured his beloved Oreſtes to return; Oreſtes 
refuſed to comply, and obſtinately diſputed 
with him that death from which he would 
deliver him, by his own. This was the only 
oppoſition that ever was between them; in 
all things elſe they agreed. 

+ The country of Oreſtes. 

The country of Pylades. 


a bleſſing. 
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a bleſſing. It is for thee to live, thou whoſe family is innocent and 
flouriſhing, while mine is guilty and unfortunate. Live, then, 
with * Electra, my ſiſter: fromme thou received ſt her; my name ſhall 
revive in thy children, and my race will not be entirely extinct. 
Adieu, my dear Pylades; long may'ſt thou enjoy that life and that 
crown which I bequeath thee. The only favour which dying 1 
implore is, that thou wilt at thy return erect a tomb for me, which 
may perpetuate my memory. Let my fiſter bathe it with her tears, 
and ſtrew her hair upon it Tell her, that I died by the hand of 
a prieſteſs upon Diana's altar. I recommend my ſiſter to thee; be 
faithful to my alliance, and to my family, of which thou wilt be 
the only ſupport, and never abandon Electra. Adieu, thou dear- 
eſt, thou beſt and faithfulleſt of friends. + Thou who from thy 
infancy wert bred up with me, the partner of all my innocent famuſe- 
ments, what labours, what afflictions, haſt thou not endured in 
tenderneſs to me! Apollo has deceived us. Perplexed by his 
vain predictions, we have wandered far from our native country. 
It is by his cruel artifice that we are now here. I refigned myſelf 
entirely to his conduct, thou knoweſt it : his barbarous oracles made 
me a parricide. The Gods puniſh me for that crime, and now I 
alſo die. Nen tf 03966) 
PYLADES||, after à ſbort panſe. 

Well, Oreſtes, thou muſt be obeyed. I will take care that thou 
ſhalt have a tomb, I will never abandon Ele&ra. Oreſtes, when 
dead, ſhall have a more ardent friend in Pylades than while he 
lived. But why do talk of thy death, prince? We are not yet 
reduced to this ſad extremity, I ſee myſelf indeed upon the point 
of becoming the moſt wretched of men by thy loſs. . Yet the 
Oracle foretold not this. Believe me, dear Oreſtes, calamities, 
when they have reached their utmoſt heighth, often bring forth 


amazing revolutions. 
| ORESTES. 


Baniſh thoſe hopes: the oracles of Apollo haye, deceived me. 
Behold the prieſteſs comes dut of the temple, to ſacrifice her victim. 


* Pylades had married EleQra, as has Pylades pretends to comply, for fear 
been ſeen in the Electra of Sophocles. of grieving his friend; nevertheleſs his reſo- 

Electra ſent Oreſtes, when he was lution continues unchanged ; he depends 
twelve years of age, to Strophius king of upon ſome happy turn, which will free them. 
Phocis. He was bred up with Pylades. both from this perplexity. | 

t In the Greek it is, The pleaſures of the 


chace.. 


ATT: 
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ACT he FOURTH, 
y SCENE tte FIRST. - 


IPHIGENIA ORESTES PYLADES, 
he CH QR-U-SE, 


IPHIGENIA to te CHORUS. 


ETIRE my dear companions: Go into the temple, and 
make OE tions for the ſacrifice. 


SCENE the SECOND. 


IPHIGENIA, ORESTES, PYLADES. 


IPHIGENTIA. 

Stranger, here is the letter which I would ſend to Argos; 
but ſtill my fears perplex me. In calamity we are humble; but, 
no ſooner are we freed from it, than we forget the wholleme le. 
ſons it has taught us. How ſhall I be aſſured that he, to whom 
I confide this letter, will not neglect to perform his promiſe, when 
he beholds himſelf at a diſtance Ze this dangerous ſhore ? 

ORESTES. 

What ſtrange ſuſpicions are theſe, lady! But ſay, what ſecurity 

doſt thou require for the performance of thy meſſage ? 
IPHIGENIA. 
Swear to deliver this letter to the perſon I ſhall name. 


ORESTES. 
Wilt thou alſo bind thyſelf by an oath. 


IPHIGENIA. 


To do what ? 
| ON E-S::F--E:6:: 


To preſerve the life of Pylades, and fend him hence. 
IPHIGENTIA. 
How, unleſs I do this, can he deliver my letter? 


ORESTES. 


But will the tyrant grant him this fayour ? 
IPHIGENIA. 
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„ IPHIGEN IA. 
I will obtain it. I will myſelf diſmiſs thy friend, 
ORESTES, 
It is ſufficient. [To Pylades] And now, my friend, ſwear firſt, 
and let the moſt ſacred oath be the pledge of thy faith. 
PYLADES, with a perplexed air. 
I will deliver - - - - 
IPHI G E N IA. 
Say, that thou wilt deliver this letter to my friends. 


P.YLADES. 
I I will deliver it. 


IPHIGENIA. 
And ] will diſmiſs thee ſafe from the Cyances iſlands. * 


ORESTES. 
Which of the Gods do'ſt thou atteſt, lady ? 
IPHIGENTIA. 
Diana, whoſe prieſteſs I am.. 
| PYLADES. 


And I take Jupiter, the maſter of the Gods, to 1 that 1 
will perform my promiſe. 


IPHIGENIA. 
And if thou deceiy'ſt me - - - 
PYLADES. 
May I never return to my native country! And thou, lady - - - 


IPHIG-ENTIA. 
May I never ſee Argos more. 


PYLADES 
But we have forgot one article. 


IPHIGENTIA. 
Well, if it is neceſſary, we will repeat our oath. 


PYLADE.S. 


No, lady; there is one condition thou muſt conſent to. If my 
ſhip 
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ſhip ſhould be ſwallowed up ina tempeſt, and thy letters with my 
fortune periſh in the wreck : in a word, if I am able to fave only 
my own life, free me from this obligation. 


IPHIGENTA. 

I have thought of a better expedient. I will tell thee the pur- 
port of my letter, and this will lupply its loſs. _ If thou preſerve it, 
it will convey my wiſhes to my friends. If the ſea, when it ſpares 
thee, ſhould deſtroy my letter, thou wilt be the depoſitary of its 


contents. | 
| PYLADES. 


I admire thy prudence, lady. By this expedient neither the 
honour of the Gods, nor my piety, will be wounded. Tell me, 
then, to whom am I to deliver this letter ? | | 


IPHIGENIA. 

Say to Oreftes, the ſon of Agamemnon--- (She reads), She who 
writes to thee, is that princeſs who was ſacrificed at Aulis, Ipbigenia, 
aoho till lives, though ſhe lived no longer to you. 

ORESTES. | | 

Iphigenia ! Oh Heaven! is it poſſible ? She who was facrificed 
upon the altar of Diana! has ſhe returned to life? Where is ſhe, 


then? 
IPHIGENTIA. 


Thou ſeeſt her now. I am Iphigenia. Interrupt me no more. 
(She continues to read). Oh my brother, reſtore me to my native coun- 
try, deliver me from this inhuman land, and from the fatal honour of 
facrificing to Diana all the Greeks who enter it. | 

. .ORESTES, [ a lov voice 10 Pylages.] 
Oh Pylades! 
IPHIGEN IA continues to read. 

Again, I conjure thee, deliver Ipbigenia, or ſhe will become the fury 
of thy houſe. Yes, Oreſtes---[To Pylades] I repeat this name, to 
fix it in thy memory. _. : 

P:+:1.4 DE 8. | 

Oh Gods! 


IPHIGENTIA. 


Why this aſtoniſhment? Why do'ſt thou call upon the Gods ? 


.PYLADES. 
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IPHIGENITA-IN TAURLIS. 
PYLA D E 8, recovering himſelf. 
It is nothing, lady; pray go on. My mind had wandered a little. 
Perhaps, when I preſume to interrogate thee, in my turn, I may 
make diſcoveries, which to thee will appear ſcarce credible. 


IPHIGEN IA, not reading now. 

Tell Oreſtes, that Diana ſubſtituted a hind in my place, which 
my father ſacrificed, believing he plunged the poniard into my 
boſom, and that the goddeſs tranſported me to this land. This is 
the purport of my letter; and now thou knoweſt my ſecret. 


PYLADES. 
Oh with what delight can I diſengage myſelf this moment from 
the oath by which thou haſt ſo fortunately bound me. Yes, prin- 
ceſs, thou ſhalt be inſtantly obeyed. {To Oreftes.] Oreſtes, receive 
thy ſiſter's letter. A as 
h ORESTES. 


I do receive it : but I need not * it now. Iphigenia, thus 
preſent to my eyes, I enjoy a ſatisfaction far more perfect. Oh, 
my ſiſter, my deareſt Iphigenia! is it thee whom I embrace? Thou 
art ſilent ; _ anſwereſt not. Struck with an event ſo ſtrange, and 
ſo unhoped for, I can ſcarce helieve my eyes.--Yes, it is thee whom 


I behold! It is, it is Iphigenia! Oh, unheard of prodigy *® ! Par- 


33 


don theſe tranſports of a brother's joy. 


SCENE 


—_—_— 


— 


The fineſt of all remembrances is that 
which is produced by the incidents them - 
ſelves, and which by probable means occa- 
ſion extreme ſurprize, as in the Oedipus of 
Sophocles, and the Iphigenia of Euripides; 
for nothing can be more probable and na- 
tural, than that Oedipus ſhould be carious 
to know his birth, and that Iphigenia ſhould 
write a letter to Oreſtes, &c.” Ariſtot. 
Poet. C. 17. 

This philoſopher diſtinguiſhes four kinds 
of remembrances, one by ſenſible marks, as 
the ſcar of Ulyſſes ; another by arbitrary 
tokens ; a third by reaſoning ; and a fourth 
by memory. The latter deſerves a place 
here, on account of thoſe two examples of 
it quoted by him, which has been uſed very 
happily. It is done by memory, when 
an obje@ recalls to our minds ſome cir- 
*« cumſtances which produce the remem- 

Vor. II. . 


« brance, as in the Cypriades of Diczoge- 
„ nes, where he who faw a picture wept, 
« and his tears made him remember; or 
as in Alcinous, Ulyſſes, hearing a man 
% play upon the harp, and remembering 
« his former toils and misfortunes, could 
not reſtrain his tears; and by them he 


% was known.” See alſo the fifteenth chap- 


ter, where Ariſtotle gives great praiſe to the 
remembrance in Iphigenia. 
Whether a poet writes on a ſubjeR al- 
« ready known, or inyents a new one, it is 
« neceſſary that he ſhould form his fable in 
«« general, before he thinks of Epiſodes for 
« it, and of extending it by circumſtances. 
Thus he will bring his whole ſubje@ in 


one point of view. For example; this is 


„the ſuhject of Iphigenia, foriaed in the 

manner I mean. Ayoung princeſs is placed 

* on the altar to be ſacrificed ; ſhe ** 
IE: a 
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SCENE the THIR D. 


To them, the CHORUS. He 
CHORUS. 


What means this preſumption, ſtranger? How dar'ſt thou 
touch with thy profane hands the ſacred veil of a prieſteſs ? 
ORESTES. 


Why doſt thou decline my embraces ? Oh, Iphigenia, art thou 
not my ſiſter ? the daughter of Agamemnon, my father? Am I 
not thy brother? that Oreſtes whom thou never more expected ſt to 


IPHIGENTIA. 


I, am I thy fiſter ! Art thou my brother ? Oh ſeek not to de- 
ceive me. My brother is in Nauplia of Argos *. 
ORESTES. : 
Ah, unkind Iphigenia! Am I not, then, thy brother ? 
IPHIGENIA. 
Art thou the fon of Clytemneſtra ? | 
ORESTES. 
Fam, and a deſcendant of Pelops. 
- TPHREIGENIA. 
Is it poſſible !- - - What proof can ſt thou give me? 
ORESTES. 


behold? 4 


The proof I will give thee, is a ſecret which concerns thy ſelf. 


— 


« a ſudden from the eyes of the pectators, and 
ig carried into another country, where it is the 
* cuſtom to ſacrifice ſtrangers to the Goddeſs who 
« prefides over it. She is made priefttſs of that 
« temple. Some years after the brother of that 
« princeſs arrives at the ſame place. Why did 
„% he come there? In obedience to an oracle. 
„This is out of the general and univerſal 
« fable. What did he come there for? 
« that is out of the ſubject. He is no ſooner 
« arrived, but he is taken : behold him then 


« upon the point of being ſacrificed. But the 


« remembrance is made in that very mo- 
© ment, either as Euripides has imagined, 
« or according to the veriſimilitude which 
% Polydets has very well obſerved in making 
« that prince ſay, 7! is not enough for my fifter 
« to have been ſacrificed, but I alſo muſt bleed 


« upon an altar. And this preſerved 'him.” 


Ariſtot. Poet. Ch. 18. 

+ Nauplia, a city in the kingdom of 
Argos, ſo called becauſe it was a ſea-port,, 
wafa To. 1avoi TpxThMioJa. 


IPHIGENIA. 
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TPHIGENIAIN TAURIS xg 
IPHIGENIA. . 


Spe as 
ou ORESTES: 


| Anſwer my queſtions firſt. Do'ſt thou know, Iphigenia ®, the 
fatal diſcord between Thyeſtes and Atreus ? 
IPHIGENIA. 
Fame has informed me of it. It was occaſioned by the Golden 


Fleece. 
ORESTES. 


Do'ſt thou remember a piece of embroidery wrought by thy 
own hands ? It repreſents this hiſtory. 


IPHIGENTIA. 
Deareſt ſtranger ·¶ Aide) Oh, my fond heart, how fain would 


| it acknowledge a brother! 


ORESTES. 
And the Sun eclipſed. 


IPHIGENIA. 
I remember it; it was wrought with my own hands. 


| ORESTES. 
Did not a mother at Aulis pour the luſtral water on thee - - - 


IPHIGENTIA. 


Ah, it is too true! Such was the fatal marriage to which they 


doomed me. | 
ORESTES. 


Why did'ſt thou ſend thy hair to.Clytemneſtra ? 
IPHIGENTIA. 
To be ſpread upon my tomb. 
O REST ES. 
But there remains a proof more certain. Thou know ſt that cele- 


brated ſpear with which Pelops killed Ocnomaiis, when he won 
 Hippodamia at Piſa. I ſaw it in thy apartment. 


— 
. 


In the text it is Electra. But, without error of the copyilts, who have written 

entering into the different reaſons given for Hai, inſtead of Ipryim, which agrees with 

it by the commentators, it is ſufficient to the meaſure of the verſes. 

agree with Barnes, that this muſt be an - * 
| „ 1PHI- 
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IPHIGENTIA. 1 

Enough, enough, my dear Oreſtes. Ves, thou art Oreſtes. 

What other name can my affection give thee? Oh, thou art all 

that's dear to me- My only brother, my Oreſtes! And do I then 
behold thee here, ſo far from Argos l, Oh, my brother 


O RES TES. 
And am I ſo happy to ſee again a ſiſter who was believed to be 
in the gloomy regions of the dead ! Ah, my eyes, like thine, are 
filled with tears of joy. | 


IPHIGENTIA. | 
I left thee, I remember it, ſcarce weaned from the boſom thou 
hadſt ſucked. Scarce did'ſt thou know thy parents and thy family. 
Oh my brother ! Oh indulgent heaven ! My dear Oreſtes, what 
ſhall I ſay to thee! how expreſs my joy, my wonder, at this bleſt 
event, this more than miracle 


ORESTES. 
Thus reſtored to each other, never more will we be ſeparated ; 
nothing now ſhall diſturb our happineſs. 


IPHIGENTIA, [io the Chorus.] 

Oh, my loved friends, you who take a tender ſhare in all my 
various fortunes, behold me now entranced in this unhoped for 
joy. But alas! I have but too much reaſon to apprehend that 
it will eſcape my eager graſp like a vain phantom. Oh Argos, 
oh Mycene, my deareſt country, what do I not owe to thee for 
ſuch a brother! Thou gaveft him birth; in thy boſom he was 
nouriſhed. This is thy glory, and my happineſs. 

-.ORESTES. 

Yes, Iphigenia, we are happy in an illuſtrious birth. But oh, 
if we reflect on the miſeries our lives have been ſubjected to, what 
little reaſon have we to boaſt of that advantage 


IPHIGENTIA. 
What, indeed, was my miſery, when my unfortunate father 
prepared to plunge the ſacred knife into my heart? 


ORESTES. 


Why doſt thou recal this fatal remembrance ? Scarce can I be- 


heve I ſee thee now alive. | 
| 4 | IPHIGENIA. 
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IPHIGENIA. 


I was deprived of the glorious title of Achilles' wife, and deliver- 


ed up to furious wolves. Ah, brother, tears, groans, and deſpair, 
D that fatal altar 2 2 


OR ES T ES. 

Deteſted ceremony 

| | IPHIGENIA. | 
How have I lamented Agamemnon's unnatural decree I Ah bar- 
barous, ah inhuman father 


ORESTES. i 
What a ſeries of calamities! And oh, Iphigenia, if forced by 
ſome black Divinity, thy ſlaughtering hands had taken a brother's 


life? 
| IPHIGENIA. . 

Oh horrid thought! Alas, my dear Oreſtes, I reproach myſelf 
for having paſſed the ſhocking doom - Ah, how near wert thou 
the ſuffering it! Execrable deed! Oreſtes ſacrificed by his fiſter ! 
What horror ! Alas, where will our misfortunes end! By what 
happy chance ſhall we be delivered ? What expedient ſhall I find 
to ſave a brother from a cruel death, to prevent theſe altars from 
ſtreaming with his blood! By what methods ſhall 1 deliver him 
from this inhuman land, and ſend him back to Argos ! My dear 
Oreſtes, think of ſome way to eſcape the danger with which thou 
art threatened ; wilt thou attempt to fly rather by land than ſea ? 
But oh, how many perils muſt thou dare | How many ſavage na- 
tions, how many frightful countries, muſt thou paſs through - - - 
Yet how canſt thou fail between the Cyanees- - Oh Heaven, how 
wretched am I now ! How will theſe obſtacles be removed ? What 
God, what mortal, what happy chance, will ſmooth the way to 
our eſcape, and put a period to our misfortunes? 


CHORUS. 


Delighted with the wonders we have heard, Oreſtes, we now con- 


feſs, that the embraces of friends who meet thus unexpectedly are 
lawful. Tears and complaints are now unſeaſonable---The quet- 


tion is, how to 7 25 thy life, and ſecure thy eſcape, from theſe 


inhuman ſhores? The wiſe ſeize opportunity, and take pleaſure 


in frecing themſclyes from the capricious hand of fortune.. 
| ORESTES. 


I i 
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ORESTES. 
Fortune herſelf will aſſiſt us; unfavourable as ſhe hath hitherto 
been, yet I hope all from her. Is not this Goddeſs more power- 


ful than mortals ? 
IPHIGENTIA. 


Thou haſt informed me of every thing that concerns my family; 
only the deſtiny of Electra, which I take ſo tender an intereſt in, 


I know not yet. 
. ORES TES. 
Electra is happy. She is the wife of my friend whom thou 


beholdeſt here. 
IPHIGEN TIA. 


Say, who is he? Who is his father ? What his country ? 
OQOKESTES. 
Strophius of Phocis is his father. 
IPHIGENIA. 
Oh Heaven! Anaxibia the daughter of Atreus is his mother, 
then, and we are by blood united, 
GO 23R- STRESS. 
Yes, we are united by blood, but by friendſhip much more 


cloſely. 
IPHIGENIA. 
He was not born when Agamemnon ſacrificed me to Diana. 


ORESTES. 
He was not ; for Strophius was ſome time without having any 
pledge of his marriage. 
IPHIGENTIA. [To Pylades.] 
Oh ſpouſe of Electra, my loved ſiſter, how dear is thy preſence 


to me ! 
ORESTES. 
The deliverer of Oreſtes. By this title he is dearer to me than 
that of kinſman. 
IPHIGENIA. 


But oh, my brother, is it poſſible that thou could'ſt arm thy 
cruel hands againſt a mother's life ! | 


ORESTES. 
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ORESTES.. 
No more of this, my ſiſter, I revenged a father's murder. 
IPHIGENTIA. 
What fury urged Clytemnſtera to that execrable deed ? 


ORESTES. 


132 us, if poſſible, forget a mother's crimes. It is not fit that 
thou ſhould'ſt hear the fad relation. 


| IPHIGENIA. 
Iwill enquire no more. But ſay, is not the ſceptre of Argos in 


thy hands ? | 
| ORESTES. 
Menelaus reigns in Argos, and J am an exile. 
IPHIGENIA. 


How! has * s brother ruined the remains of an un- 
fortunate family ? 
ORESTES. 


No; the dread of the Furies, which purſue me, forced me to 
abandon my native country. 


12H I G E N I A. 
Ah, this was the frenzy, then, the ſaid effects of which I was. 


informed of.. 
RB $:T.B'9: | 
Alas ! I have been often ſeen in that unhappy ſtate. 


IPHIGENTIA. 
Ah, my brother, I underſtand thee. The Furies take vengeance 


on thee, then, for the murder of thy mother. 


ORES TES. 


Dreadful is their vengeance; their bloody ſtings have almoſt 
reached my heart. 


h IPHIGENTIA 
Why 2 thou approach this unknown ſhore? 


OR ES T ES. 
I came in obedience to the Oracle of Apollo. 


IPHI GEN LA. 


With what defign ? Is it a ſecret. which thou dar'ſt not reveal?” 
| RES TES. 


IPHIGENTA'IN TAU RIS: 


ORESTES. | 

Thou ſhalt know, Iphigenia. After the crime committed by 
Clytemneſtra, a crime which I bury in filence, and my revenge, 
the Eumenides ſeized me, and baniſhed me from my country. 
Apollo alſo obliged me to travel to Athens , to appear before 
thoſe Divinities +, whom we tremble to name. That aweful tri- 
bunal 1, to whoſe decree Jupiter forced the God Mars himſelf to 
ſubmit, when he had polluted his hands with murder. When 1 
arrived, they looked on me as an execrable wretch, an enemy to 
the Gods. All hearts, all doors, were ſhut againſt me. Thoſe 
who ſtill retained ſome reſpect for the ſacred laws of hoſpitality, 
received me at length; but would neither admit me to their table, 
nor their converſation. Alone, without companion, without con- 
verſe, though ſurrounded with crowds, I lived in folitude. To 
palliate this diſgraceful ſeparation, each gueſt uſed to drink wine 
out of his own cup ||, they had not one in common, as uſual. I 
diſſembled my grief and indignation at this affront; for I durſt not 
complain ; but my heart was torn with remorſe and ſhame for the 
parricide I had committed. I have fince been informed, that my 
misfortune gave riſe to a feſtival at Athens, which ſtill ſubſiſts, in 
honour of the cup of libation. Reſolved to ſubmit to the Judg- 
ment of the Areopagus, I entered, and took a ſeat, as being the 
accuſed ; the other was occupied by the chief of the Eumenides, 
my accuſer. Apollo heard, and ſpoke in my defence. Minerva 
herſelf counted the ſuffrages, and I left the place abſolved. The 
reſt of the Furies, diſſatisfied with the judgment of the Areopagus, 
would not quit me, and from that day have harraſſed me with in- 
ceſſant wanderings. At length I returned to Delphos. I took no 
nouriſhment, but proſtrated myſelf before the altar of Apollo, re- 
ſolved to die, unleſs this Deity, who had been the ſole cauſe of my 
misfortunes, would now become- the author of my preſervation. 
Immediately I heard a voice proceeding from the ſacred Tripod 8, 


40 


In the Greek it is, Os foot. 

+ The ancients avoided as much as poſ- 
ſible naming the Furies. The word Eume- 
nides ſeemed to them leſs terrible. There 
is the ſame difference between' thoſe two 
words, as between devil and demor'with us. 

t This tribunal was the Areopagus, fo 
called, becauſe Mars was the firſt who un- 
derwent there the ſentence of the twelve Di- 
vinities. 


{| Demophon, king of Athens, finding 


that Oreſtes was charged with the guilt of 
parricide, was not willing either to reje& 
him, or to fit with him at his table, but con- 
trived to have him ſerved ſeparately ; and, 
to palliate this affront, he ordered that each 
of the gueſts ſhould have a cup to himſelf, 
which was contrary to cuſtom. This was 
the foundation of the feſtival called *Eoerw 
wen. The cup named u, was an Attic 
meaſure. 

$ In Greek, of gold. 2 
which 
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to purchaſe thine, my dear Oreſtes. I am but a daughter, and 


moval of her ſtatue was diſagreeable to the Goddeſo, Apollo would 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS at 
which commanded me to fail to this country, and bring away the 
ſtatue that fell from heaven, to place it in Athens. Such 
are the orders of Apollo Nut thou, my ſiſter, muſt aſſiſt me 
to accompliſh them. If I can get poſſeſſion of this ſacred pledge, 
I ſhall be delivered from the Furies. We will embark together in 
my ſhip, and I will convey thee to Mycene. Once more, my dear 

Inkigetiia I conjute thee; fave thyſelf, fave thy brother, fave the 
remains of a deplorable family. The fate of Pelops race is in thy 
hands. We are loſt, unleſs the celeſtial ſtatue is removed to 


Athens. 
CHORUS. 


Alas! with what misfortunes have the angry Gods 6verwhelm- 
ed the race of Tantalus ! ne b 5 
| IPHIGENIA. 

_ . Before thy arrival here, my brother, I Hanguiſhed in ceaſcleſs 
wiſhes to return to Argos, and to ſee thee onee more. Still do1 
wiſh it. I would preſerve a brother, I would rekindle the dying 
embers of an illuſtrious. houſe, Foc I forget my father was m 
murderet). No, ny Oreſtes, thou ſhalt not die; our name ſh 
ſurvive in thee. But ſay, how ſhall I ſteal away the image of the 
Goddeſs? How ſhall I deceive the king? When he finds the altar 
robbed of the ſtatue, he will know that mine muſt be the theft. 
What excuſe ſhall I ſortn to ſatizfy him? Ah, if it were poſſible 
for thy ſchemes. to ſucceed, if thou could'ſt carry me away with 
the Goddeſs, if this glorious enterprize could be executed---But 
no, it cannot be; Oreſtes ſhall ſee again his native country ; the 
wretched Iphigenia muſt ſtay and periſh. It matters not. What 
dangers would I not meet to fave a brother! Even death itſelf on 
that condition would be welcome. Freely will I expo my life 


© + 0 


thou art the only prop of our almoſt ruined houſe, 


1 o REST E S. 
Ah, Iphigenia, the Gods forbid I ſhould be twice a parricide. 
I am too oy OY a mother s bleod.---No, my ſiſter, our 
deſtinies ſhall be the ſame ; we will either live or die together. I 
will convey thee back to Greece, or elſe Taurica ſhall be our 
common tomb. But think ſt thou, Iphigenia, that, if this re- 


have commanded me to attempt it ? Would he have bleſt me with 
Vor. I. | G this 


* 
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this happy meeting? No, no, the propitious Deity has not deceiv- 
ed me. he more I think of theſe ſurpriſing events, the ſtrong- 
er are my hopes, that all will yet end happily for us. 


IPHIG-ENTA. 


| But how will it be poſſible to carry away the ſtatue, and 1 
the death which threatens us? We would effect all * but, alas, 


wiſhes do little. 
O REST ES. 
Let us kill the tyrant. 


IPHIGENTA. 


Ah! what is it thou fay'ſt, my brother ? Would ſt thou violate 
the ſacred laws of hoſpitality ? 


ORESTES. 


This muſt be done, Iphigenia, if we can by no other means pre- 
ſerve thy life and mine. 


IPHIGENTIA. | 
* I can neither approve a crime, nor blame your courage. 


ORESTES, after à little pauſe. 
Well, let us quit this deſign, then Can you not conceal me in 


the temple, and--- . 
IPHIGENIA. | 
And fo endeavour to eſcape, favoured by the darkneſs ? 


ORESTES. 
Night is as favourable to fraud, as light to truth. 


IPHIGE NIA. 


But the temple is filled with guards; how ſhall we be able to 
deceive their watchful eyes ? 


OGNESTES. 
Oh Heaven! then we are loſt, what can we now reſolve on? 


IPHIGEN IA. 
1 have this moment thought of an expedient. 


K 


Barnes is certainly in in the right; the not execute it. The ſenſe would not be ſo 
text ought to be read & 3 I cannot beautiful. The following lines ſhew that 
approve a crime, and not c. a: uralt, I can- this correction was juſt... 


ORESTES. 
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ORE S T ES. 
gay, deareſt, Iphigenia, what is it? 


IPHIGENTIA. 
I will take advantage of thy frenzy to fave thy life. 
O REST ES. 
How ingenious is thy ſex ! How fruitful in reſources ! 
IPHIGENTIA. 
I will reveal the parricide thou haſt committed. 


8 O RES TES. | 
I permit thee ; ſince it muſt be fo, let my misfortunes be made 


uſeful to us. | 
IPHIGEN TIA. 
I will declare that it is not lawful to ſacrifice ſuch victims. 


ORESTES. 
But why? I would know the reaſon thou wilt alledge. 


IPHIGENTIA, 
The victim being polluted, it is neceſſary he ſhould be parked. 


8 O REST ES. 
But how will this artifice enable us to carry off the Natue? ? 


IPHIGENTIA. 
My deſign is to have thee purified in the waves of the ſea? 


| ORESTES. 
But the ſtatue, Iphigenia, is in the temple. 


IPHIGENTIA. 


I will pretend that the ſtatue, being profaned by thy touch, muſt 
be parined likewiſe. 
ORESTES. 


Where 2 near the ſouthern ſhore! 


-- FP HL-O4R dds eee 
Yes, in the very place where thy ſhip lies at anchor. 


OR EST IHS: > | 

But will not ſome other perſon be n in this oe f To 
whoſe care will the ſtatue be confided ? 

G 2 ORESTES, 


4 IPHIGENIAIN TAURIS, 


IPHIGENTIA. 
To mine, I only have the privilege to touch it. 


| ORESTES. 
What part muſt Pylades act in this adventure? 


: IPHIGE N IA. 
I will declare that he alſo is polluted with the ſame crime. 


; ORESTES. 
| Wilt thou do all this unknown to the king? 
2 IPHIGENIA. 
How is that poſſible ? No; I will deceive him by theſe pre- 


tences. 
O REST ES. 
It will not be difficult to make our eſcape afterwards by the 


force of our oars. | 
 ___ _TPHIGENTIA. 
Thou, my brother, muſt take care of all the reft. Our ſuc- 
ceſs will then depend on thee. 


ORESTES. 


All that now remains is to engage thy women to ſecreſy. En- 
deavour by perſuaſive language to prevail on them. Eloquence is 
natural to thy ſex. Do thy part, Iphigenia, I will do mine, and. 
Heaven will crown our wiſhes. 


5 IPHIGENTIA, fo the Chorus. 
' My dear companions, on you depends happineſs or miſery, 
my N—_ or ns devel The deſtiny of — bak and kinſman 2 
is in your hands. The only favour I require of you is fidelity; 
that quality 83 yet ſo rarely found, but peculiar to our 
gentle ſex. Women, tender and faithful to their mutual interefts,, 
aſſiſt each other. Ah, by your ſilence, at leaſt, favour our eſcape. 
By one fortune we muſt all be ſaved or periſh. It is your intereſt 
not to betray us. Your ſafety depends on mine; by ſecuring my 
return to my native c you will ſecure your own. When I 
am in Greece, I will not be unmindful of your ſlavery. Receive my 
tender embraces. Behold at your feet the daughter of Agamemnon.. 
She conjures you by theſe hands, by theſe knees, which ſhe holds 


embraced ; by your parents, by your children, if you have any; by 


all that is moſt dear and precious to you, ſhe-conjures you. not to. 
| 3 betray 
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betray her. Speak, my dear companions, which of you will re- 
fuſe < give me her conſent? Conſult among 2 If any one 
among you diſapproves of our intended flight, my brother and I 


muſt periſh. 
CHORUS. 
Princeſs, diſmiſs thy fears of us, and only think of the moſt ef- 
fectual means of making thy eſcape.---We ſwear (and oh, great 
Jupiter, be witneſs to our words), we ſwear to thee an eternal 


fidelity. 5 
IPHIGENIA. 

May the Gods reward you for this generoſity, and crown you 
with their choiceſt bleſſings ! Thoas will be here immediately to. 
know whether the ſacrifice is performed. Brother, thou and thy 
friend muſt now withdraw. : 


SCENE the FOURTH 


EPHIGENTIA. 

Oh thou, who formerly didſt deliver me from the murdering 
hands of Agamemnon, oh, great Diana! protect us now. If thou 
do'ſt not vouchafe to aſſiſt us, what mortal will hereafter give faith 
to the oracles of Apollo? This barbarous land is not a habitation 
fit for thee, bright Goddeſs. Athens, the celebrated Athens, waits. 


thee. Oh quit, for her, a place unworthy of thy preſence l. 


DEPTHS A ꝗ 


FOURTH INTERLUDE. 


C H 0 R U 8 

Oh tender bird, that wandering 
echo to repeat thy funeral cries! oh gentle * Haleyon, whoſe (oft 
My ſorrows reſemble thine : Far from. my native country, I ſigh 
for the loved ſociety of Greeks. Oh where ſhall I find wings 
to bear me to Diana, the Goddeſs + of Cynthus! When ſhall I 


— 


Alcione, the daughter of Eolus, hav- ated in the midſt of Delos, an iſland of the 
ing loſt her huſband Ceyx, wept for him in- Egean ſea, famous for the birth of Apollo 
ceflantly, and was changed into a Halcyon. and Diana. SELL 

+. Cynthus, or Cyath, a mountain ſitu- 


on the rocks, wakes the loneSraorns L. 
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azain behold the palms of Delos, thoſe laurels blooming with im- Mi 
mortal verdure, thoſe olives conſecrated by Latona's maternal pains! 55 
Oh that lake *, on whoſe clear boſom ſo many ſwans are ſporting ! io 
Ah thoſe ſwans, the Muſes friends, when, when ſhall my glad 2 


eyes again behold them | - | 

Axrierao. Alas, with what ceaſeleſs grief have I bewailed my miſerable for- 

exe J. tune, when after the ruin of my country, I was brought to this 

| barbarous land! Here I became a ſlave, a purchaſed ſlave, and was 

deſtined to the ſervice of Agamemnon's daughter, the prieſteſs of 
this temple ! Here have I paſſed my wretched days, confined to 
altars reeking with the blood of human victims. Oh miſerable 
ſlavery !---Inured to misfortunes from our birth, they ceaſe to af- 
flict us; they may change their aſpect, and the heart knows how to 
ſuffer. But ah, when we have once been happy, how dreadful 
then the change to miſery and deſpair ! 

STzoear II. Bleſt Iphigenia! how different is thy fate from ours! Every 
thing conſpires to favour thee. A veſſel + waits thee near the 
ſhore. Soon will it cut the waves to the ſprightly ſound of muſic. 
Phoebus with his 4 lyre, Pan with his rural pipe, will ſoften all 
thy labours, and ſmooth thy courſe to Greece. Soon ſhall I be- 
hold the foaming waves divided by the oars : Soon will the wind 
ſwell every fail, and give thy veſſel wings, while I am left upon 
this fatal land. 

Why can I not fly above thoſe vaſt ſpaces where the ſun begins, 
and finiſhes his courſe ? Ah, I would ſtop my flight over my pater- 
nal -houſe. There ſhould I again behold thoſe places fo dear to my 
remembrance, where in the firſt bloom of youth; and by a mo- 
ther's tender care ſupported, I gave my nuptial faith : where I 
alone charmed all the gueſts : where I diſputed the prize of beauty 
with my fair companions, when, veiled with becoming grace, 
and with rich jewels my flowing hair adorned, I was invited to 
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* Herodot. is Euterp. tells us, that this + With fifty rowers, murmvrags, 
lake was called Trocheide. t Of ſeven ſtrings. 
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IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


A. T de urs 
SCENE the FIRST. 


THOAS, the CHORUS. 


THOAS. 


T7 HERE is the prieſteſs? Has ſhe initiated the vitims ? 
W Are their bodies conſuming in the ſacred fire? 


CktGkig TT. 
Great king, the prieſteſs comes, ſhe will inform thee herſelf. 


SCENE the SECOND. 


To them IPHIGENIA. 


THOAS. 


What do I ſee ? the ſtatue in thy arms, N haſt thou taken ite 
from the holy place? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Stop, prince; go no farther. 3 
T HO A8. 
What is the meaning of this? Wann . 
happened in the temple. 


IPHIGENIA: 
A horrible accident has indeed happened---I thall profanc my 


Has. 

How thou ſurpriſeſt me! But go on. ſpeak, Iphigenia. 
| IPHIGENTHA. 

The. victims thou did'ſt ſend me are impure... 


THO A'S. 
Who has told thee ſo? What reaſon haſt thou to imagine they - 


are impure ? 
IPHIGENI A. | | 
3 wy appeared before the Goddeſs, ſhe Llriied tide. 


THOMAS. 


lips to repeat it to thee. 


48 IPHICENIA IN TAU RIS. 
HOAS8 
Was this motion occaſioned by an earthquake ? 
IPHIGE NIA. 
No, ſelf. moved, the ſtatue turned, and cloſed its eyes 5 hor- 


ror. 
1 HO As. | 
What can be the cauſe of this prodigy ? Is it: the profanation of 


the victims ? 
5 1PHIGE NIA. 
Moſt certainly They have committed an attrocious crime. 
| T HO As. 
| Have they murdered any ſtranger upon the ſhore ? 
[| IPHIGENIA. 
=. No; theirs is a dotneſtic crime. They came hither loaded 
|| x | 


with the guilt of it. 
| What have they done ? I am impatient to know. 
5 ; IPHIGENIA. 
| They have murdered their mother. 
THOAS. 
Oh great Apollo ! a barbarian is E. A EOS > 


horrid. 
IPHIGENTIA. 
N. a are execrated by all Greece, and have been ba- 


niſked by their fellowy- citizens. 
| T H OAS. 
But why is the Goddeſs removed ? 


| IPHIGENIA. 
To expoſe her to a purer air; the crittiinals have profaned it. 
T H OA. 
Ha! how have yon diſcovered this profanation? 
= Ix1HIGENIA. 
| After the prodigy related to you, I diſcovered all. 


— — — * 


THOAS. 
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THOAS. 
Thy wiſdom, Iphigenia, ſhews to what country thou oweſt * 


birth. 
IPHIGENTIA. 
Could'ſt thou have thought it, prince; theſe ſtrangers, whom I 
am prepay g to ſacrifice, have overwhelmed me with joy. 
T.H 9, Ar$- - 
Doubtleſs, by bringing thee news from Argos. 
IPHIGENTIA. 
They have informed me, that Oreſtes, wg only brother, is 


alive. 
THOAS. 
They hoped to purchaſe their lives by telling thee this — 


able news. 
IPHI G ENIA. 
And that Agamemnon, my father, lives. 
THAN 
But thou, without ſuffering thyſelf to be moved by fruitleſs pity, 
haſt come out of the temple to begin the ſacred ceremony? 


IPHIGENTA. 


My wand to an ungrateful country, which doomed me to 
death, has baniſhed all my 5 for theſe victim. 


THOAS. 
But what ſhall we do with theſe ſtrangers ? Speak freely. 


IPHIGEN-IA, 
The law ordains that they ſhall die : we muſt not violate it... 


THOAS. 
Where, then, is the luſtral water, and the facred knife ? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Theſe guilty victims muſt firſt be purified. 
THOAS. 
In the fea, or in ſome pure ſtream ? 


vor- I. H IPHIGENIA 
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IPHIGENTIA. 
The ſea waſhes away all the crimes of mortals. 


THOAS. 
The victims will then be more acceptable to Diana. 


IPHIGENIA. 
And my office will be leſs diſhonoured. 


THOAS. | 
Well, I phigenia, the waves of the ſez dath againſt the bottom 
of the temple, what need, then--- 
IPHIGENIA. 
Great prince, this myſtery requires privacy. An affair of more 
importance makes it neceſſary for me to go to a greater diſtance. 
THOAS. 
Go where thou pleaſeſt. L indulge not a criminal curioſity con- 
cerning ſacred things. 
IPHIGENTA. 
The ſtatue of the Goddeſs muſt be purified. . 


THOAS. 
Certainly ſo execrable a crime has polluted it. 


IPHIGENTIA. | 
Otherwiſe I ſhould not have removed it from the ſacred place. 


2-H OA-8S 
I applaud thy piety, and thy attention to thy holy function. 


IPHIGE NIA. 
But there is ſtill ſomething more to be done. 


T H O A8. 


What is it? Speak. 
IPHIGENTIA. 
The ſtrangers muſt be loaded with chains. 


Such ſtill is the opinion of the Indians, ſea, according to the advice of the Egyptian 
who attributed to the ſea a ſovereign virtue prieſts, when he took a voyage to Egypt 
for effacing ſins. It is related, that Euripi- in company with Plato. 
des wrote theſe lines in alluſion to a diſeaſe, + Such was the profound veneration of 
of which he was cured by bathing in the the Pagans. 

THOAS. 
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T HO As. 
Whither can they fly? * 
IPHIGENIA. | 
Thou art ignorant of the arts and treachery of the Denn 5 
T H O A8. | 
Well, let the guards chain them. 
| IPHIGENIA. 
. Give orders likewiſe that they bring them--- 
T H O AS. 


I conſent to it. 
IPH IGEN IA 


That they veil their eyes, and give me likewiſe ſome grey for 


an eſcort. 
TH o As. 
Here they are, ready to attend thee. 
| IPHIGENTIA. 
Thou muſt likewiſe command the inhbabitants--- _ 


THOAS. 
To do what ? i OS. TICK | 
IPHIGENIA. e 
To ſhut themſelves up in their houſes. 
1 H O A8. 


They muſt not behold the facrifice, then? 
IPHIGENIA. 
Ah! that would be an abomination. 
THOAS, t one of his Officers. | 
Go, proclaim throughout the city, a prohibition to be preſent 


at the frailice. 
IPHIGEN IA. 


This ſollicitude, oh Thoas, is a proof of thy tender regard for 

thy * n govern'ſt them as a father. --J 
THOAS. 

Truſt me, Iphigenia, fair object of the public admiration, I * 
am charmed with thy prudence ; the ahn u  beſtoweſt on me 
reflect luſtre upon thyſelf. 

H e TH OAS. 
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IPHIGENTIA. 
Prince, it is neceſſary that thou ſhould'ſt remain here near the 


temple. | 
: THOAS. 
What am Ito do? | 
IPHIGENIA. 
Thou muſt purify it. 
THOAS. 


I underſtand thee. At thy return the goddeſs ſhall find it ſo. 


IPHIGENIA. 
And when the ſtrangers come out--- 


THOAS. 
What would'ſt thou I ſhould do, then? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Veil thy auguſt face. 
ah THOAS. 
That my eyes may not be polluted ? 


IPHIGENTIA. 
Ves, and if I do not return ſoon--- 


THOAS. 

Name thy time. | 

IPHIGENTIA. 
Be not uneaſy. 1688.5 
T HO A8. 
Well, perform the neceſſary ceremonies at leiſure. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Oh, may the Gods grant to this expiation the deſired ſucceſs 


T HO As. 
I join my prayers to thine. Adieu. 
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SCENE te THIR D. 


IPHIGENTIA, the train of PRIESTS and GUARDS, 
the GREEKS in chains. | 


IPHIGENTIA. | 
The victims come; the ornaments of the Goddeſs, and her 


pompous train appear. The youths who wait around her facred al- 
tar, the flaming torches, all is ready for the aweful ceremony; and 


now I prepare to expiate with blood a bloody crime. Ye citizens, . 


I forbid ye to behold this ſpectacle. Far, far from hence be 


thoſe mortals who are conſecrated to this temple, and all who pre- 


ſerve their hands inviolate and pure. And you, ye-profane, whom 


Hymen is ſoon to unite ; and you, ye teeming matrons, if you 
would not be polluted with the crime of theſe two guilty Greeks, . 


fly the place and facred ceremony. Oh daughter of Latona, 


t Diana, if favoured by thee I expiate and facrifice theſe two 


victims (as I intend) thy ſacred dwelling will be pure, and all our 


wiſhes be fulfilled---Enough---I am ſilent. Oh Gods, and thou 
Diana, who hear'ſt the language of the heart, to thee I truſt the 


reſt : oh be propitious, and grant me thy aſſiſtance. 
SCENE te FOURTH. 
The CHORUS. 


Begin, my companions, begin, and celebrate the praiſe of Phe-- 
bus and Diana. The fertile vales of Delos * ſaw the immortal : 
birth. Who, like the blooming Phœbus, can touch the harmo- - 
nious lyre? Who, like the chaſte Diana, can fling the ſounding . 


dart? The Delian Goddeſs quitted her floating iſle, and it became 


immoveable. She carried her divine offspring to the mountain of 
Parnaſſus, which was conſecrated to Bacchus: there a dragon , 
= 0 with 2 


—B 
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waves, till Latona was delivered of Apollo the centre of the earth. Jupiter, ſays Clau- 


and Diana. dian, being deſirous to mark the middle of 

+ The city, which lies at the foot of the the univerſe, let fly two eagles, with equal 
mountain Parnaſſus, was called at firſt by rapidity, the one from the eaſt, the other - 
the ſame name as the mountain, After from the weſt, They met at Delphos; and 
Phcebus had killed the ſerpent Python, it was on that occaſion two golden eagles were 


Jupiter 


called Python: and laſtly, Delphos. This placed in the temple of Apollo. 


Delos, which was carried about by the city was ſuppoſed by the ancients to be in 


1 
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with a ſpotted ſkin, eyes of blood, and teeth of iron, a monſter ſprung 
from the earth, lay concealed under a thick laurel, and guarded 
the ſubterraneous oracle. Oh, powerful Apollo, thou, although 
an infant hanging on the arms of a mother, thou pierced'ſt this 
monſter with thine arrows ! This glorious victory made thee 
maſter of the ſacred oracle: ſeated upon a golden tripod, thou 
unfoldeſt all futurity to mortals. Thy ſanctuary, near which the 
fountain of luſtration flows, is placed in the center of the earth*. By 
thee, oh bright Divinity! Themis was driven from the place where 
the pronounced her oracles. But the Earth, the mother of The- 
mis, ſupported her injured daughter. Oh Phebus! ſhe took from 
thee the power of predicting future events; ſhe produced noctur- 
nal ſpectres; ſwarming from her boſom they hover round ſleeping 
mortals, and midſt their ſlumbers diſcloſe to them, the preſent, 
the paſt, and the future. Apollo, amazed, confuſed, raifed his ſu 
plicating hands to the throne of Jupiter. All-powerful Deity! 
cried, filence theſe oracles of the night, theſe delufive dreams, and 
appeaſe the anger of the Earth. Jupiter ſmiled, pleaſed and ſur- 
priſed at the anxiety of his ſon, and that ſecret intereſted mo- 
tive which engaged him to ſecure to himſelf the profitable homage 
of mankind. He ſhook his aweful head, in ſign of approbation. 
Immediately the dreams all vaniſhed, the nocturnal Maßons diſ- 
appeared. To Phœbus he reſtored his former honours, and to 
mortals their former confidence. Such was the origin of thy glory, 
O temple of Delphos! thou whoſe oracles delivered in verſe, bring'ſt 
to thy altars the inhabitants of the whole earth. 


SCENE the FIF T H. 
A MESSENGER, the CHORUS. 


MESSENGER. 


Tell me, you who preſide over this temple, where ſhall I find 
the king ? Run to the palace-gates, and beg him to ſhew himſelf. 


Jupiter, ut perhibent, ſpatium cam diſcere vellet 
Nature, regni neſcius ipſe ſui, 
Armigeros utrimque duos zqualibus alis 
Miſit ab Eois occiduiſque plagis. 
Parnaſſus geminos fertur junxiſſe yolatus ; 
Contulit alternas Pythius axis aves. Cruso. 
Apollodorus, Bibl. B. 1. c. 4. ſays, that her oracles; and that the ſerpent Python en- 
Apollo having been taught the art of di- deavouring to hinder his approach, that 
vination by Pan, went to Delphos, where Deity killed him, and took poſſeſſion of the 
Themis, the daughter of the Earth, delivered facred Tripod. 
CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 
What is the cauſe of this eager ſolicitude? Can we approach 
the king without permiſſion? 


MESSENGER. 
Oh Heaven ! the two Greeks are fled, and, with the aſſiſtance 
of Iphigenia, have carried the ſtatue of the Goddeſs to their ſhip. 


CHORUS. 
What thou ſay ſt is ſcarcely credible · but the king has left the 
temple. 
K MESSENGER. 
Iti is fit he ſhould be inſtantly informed of their 3 Whi- 


ther is he gone? 
CHORUS. 
We know not: do your duty, ſeek the king, and tell him what 


has happened. 
MESSENGER. 
Ah perfidious women ! Are not you their accomplices ? 
C. HO RU S. 


We! Thou wrong'ſt us by theſe ſuſpicions. How were we. 
concerned to facilitate the eſcape of theſe Grecians ? 


MESSENGER. 
Well, then, give the king notice of it. 
CHORUS. 
Not till we are informed whether ho is in the palace. 
MESSENGER, to the guards within the temple, 


Guards, open the gate, ee that I bring him 
moſt affliting news. ; 


SCENE the 8 IX IT H. 


To them THOAS, 


THOAS. 
Whit i is the cauſe of theſe clamours about the temple? Who 


e f that knocked ? What mortal ſpreads terror and amazement 
ere | 


k MESSEN. 
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MESSENGER. 
Pardon my zeal, great prince; theſe women have deceived me; 
they would have ſent me away, under pretence that the king was 
.not here, and now I ſee thee. | | 
le 
What intereſt could they have in thus--- 
MESSENGER. 

My ſovereign, thou ſoon ſhalt know this treachery ; at preſent 
ſomewhat of more importance demands thy ear. The prieſteſs,--- 
Tphigenia,---has carried away the ſtatue of Diana She is fled with 
the Greeks---This was the myſtery of her feigned expiations. 


THOAS. 
Alas, what fatal news doſt thou bring me ! What evil genius 
has ſuggeſted to her this treacherous deſign ? 


MESSENGER. 
Oh king, thou wilt be ſurpriſed to hear, that all this was done 
to ſave Oreſtes. 4 
| THOAS. 


Oreſtes! who, the ſon of Clytemneſtra ! 


MESSENGER. | 
Her brother. She had conſecrated him to the Goddeſs, at the 
foot of theſe altars. : 
THOAS. 


O miracle of fatſhood! for what other name can ] give to this crime? 
| MESSENGER. 

Waſte not the time, my ſovereign, in imprecations, but pro- 
vide ſome remedy againſt their treachery. Deign to hear what I 
have to fay, and from the account 1 ſhall give thee, judge what 
number of troops will be neceſſary to ſtop the fugitives. 

| THOAS. 
I approve thy counſel. The ſhore is but at a ſmall diſtance; their 
flight ſhall not preſerve them from my indignation. 


MESSENGER. 


Scarce were we arrived at the place, near which the Grecian 
veſſel lay concealed, when Agamemnon's daughter made us a fign 
to let go our hold of the chains, with which, according to thy 
orders, theſe victims were loaded, and to remove to ſome diſtance, 
pretending the was going to kindle the ſacred fire, and begin the 

. expiati on. 
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expiation. The prieſteſs herſelf held the chains of theſe miſerable 
wretches, and walked nent them. Thy guards, votwithitand- 
ing their ſuſpicions, obeyed, and through reſpect to the ſacred ce- 
remony, retired. Iphigenia, to deceive us, uttered loud eries, 
ſang hymns in a foreign language, and began a difſembledexpia- 
tion. To us, who Were, ſeated at a diſtance, the ceremony ap- 
peared unuſually, We began to be apprehenſive that the 

Ps would break ir-fetters, maſſacre tlie prieſteſs, arid-make 
their eſcape; but &« Ge ee profane eye Gy 7s moe 
myſteries kept us ſilent. At. l 
with-held 1— theſe vain terrors, . to 3 all, N 9 
how, the prieſteſs was employed. On Gods, what was our aſto- 
niſhment, when we deckende place, and ſaw fifty rowers, 
with their oars held up, and a ſhip in the ſea, ready, like a bird, 
to take her flight | The Greeks, f from their chains, appear- 
ed upon the poop, giving orders to the mariners: others 
mounted the ladders to diſentangle the tackling: they hurried from 
one place to another; all was in motion. Already they were pre- 
paring to take Iphigenia on board; when we, enraged at this træa- 
chery, ſuppreſſed our fears; ſome of us ſeized the prieſteſs, the 
reſt mounted upon the cables and the „ took 


poſſeſſion of the helm, and forced them to hear us. Why, faid 
we to them, do you attempt to carry away the ſtatue; and the 


forges from this land? Upon what pretence? You will not ſure- 


allege, that you have purchaſed both with gold? Know, re- 


lied one be yh know that I am Oreſtes, the ſon of 

non, and the brother of Iphigenia. I have recovered a ſiſter whom 
I believed to he dead, and I am carrying her to herinative- country. 
We, however, being detetmined not to releaſe the prieſteſũ, endęa- 
voured to force them to follow us. We came to blows ::#or:both 
parties were unarmed. We fought with fury, but the Greeks over- 
powered us. Fatigued, wounded, and covered with blood, un- 
willingly we yielded to their ſuperior numbers; not one of us fled 
without a wound. We gained an eminence, pe Prod then renewed 
fight. A ſhower of ſtones fellupon the Greeks ; but ſoon we ſaw 
archers appear upon the deck, who drove us back with a arrows. That 


— 


* In the original there is a minute account” n, yet without any 
— Bows ys — — / is Dae | 
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moment a wave, favourable to them, brought their veſſel: nearer 

the ſhore. None of the mariners would venture to deſcend from 

e. away Iphigenia:- But Oreſtes, taking her in his 
ſhore,. advanced. into the ſea, and climbin 

— a the ſhip, — — when. (oh aftontin, 


prodigy) the ſtatue ſpoke in theſe terms : Bend over your oars, 
ye Greeks,. and cut the f 


waves. You poſſeſs he object of 
your wiſhes, the Goddeſs for whoſe ſake” you have paſſed the Eux-- 
ine ſea, and traverſed the The mariners anſwered: 
this voice by a ſoft murmuring. The ſea grew white with foam, 
and the veſſel flew from the ſhore ; but ſcarce had it reached the 
ſtreight, when a furious wave and dreadful blaſt of wind puſhed it 
back again towards us. The rowers ſtruggl OR _ wind: 
and ſea, the ebbing of which, in ſpite — all efforts, brought 
them back to our ſhore. "Oh Goddeb! cried the daug five hy 
Agamemnon, riſing from her t Diana! fave 
prieſteſs, kde tar — idle fate e 

art a ſiſter thyſelf. N mens pure fs ao naehe 
is capable of doing.” The mariners applauded this they 
ſent forth cries of joy; they mutually animated each other they 
applied their nervous arms with redoubled vigour to the oars ; the 
veſſel advanced nearer and nearer to the freight. When I was ſent. 
ee. ped into the ſea, 
and others were prep hanchor. no time, fend chains. 
to bind theſe wreeches. — —— if the ſtorm does not abate, 
will bevain. Neptune, the God of the ſea, who 
— and is againſt the race of 
Pelops, will aſſiſt thy v ce. Ves, prince, to thee and thy injured 
ſubjects, he will deliver the fon and daughter of Agamemnon, the 
ungrateful Iphigenia, who after having meanly forgot the eruelty 
exerciſed upon her at Aulis, has dared to betray Diana; and 
doubt not but the Goddeſs will puniſh her as the deſerves. 


CHORUS. (Ai) 
Oh, unfortunate princeſs,. thou art: delivered isto the hands of 
thine enemies, what now will be thy fate! r thou and =p 


brother will periſh !. 
THOAS: 


Will you not, oh citizens, Wee 
What hinders you from OE them? Go, fly, purſue my = 
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land * and fea, and deliver the Goddeſs. Bring back theſe impious 
wretches to ſuffer the puniſhment t + they have deſerved----As'for 


women, who have afliſted their fraud, you that 


be Everly puniſhd--"but let us inftatl purſue theſe 
SCENE the SEVEN TH. 
To them MIN ERV A. 
MINERVA. 

Stay, Thoas, whither art thou leading theſe 
1 p — ee troop? Look wh 


and know Minerva, who now 
purſue the Greeks, and to animate theſe W crowds . 
them. For know, that it was by the command of the Gods 
Oteſtes eame intb thy dominions. Led by the oracle of A 
he came to avoid the of the Eumenides, to brin 
ſiſter Iphigenia, and to tranſp 
vourite city. Prince, it is I that ſpeaks; hear, and obey. 
pO 3 to ſurpriſe Oreſtes in the ſtreight. Neptune, pps my 
requet hs preſerved him from the fury of the waves, _— 
at liquid plain. Oreſtes, it is to thee that I f 
2 12 chan b far diſtant, thou wilt hear the voice of a 


Ran e 


See remember, chat on th ebe — 
Caryſtian ſhore |}, a ſacred ſpot of ground, there thou muſt build 
gs and p X —— ders fron 
er name of Taurica, in memory of thy wanderings- 

Mortals ſhall from henceforward offer her their vows and ii 
under the name of the Goddeſs of Taurica. 
the foſtival of thy ddiverance; and thou ſhalt-eftablith it for 4 law, 
that a ford ſhall then be:wavetfover the head of a human 'vic- 


his 


tim, and ſorne drops of blood, ſprinkled in honoar of Dran. ial | 


hold the place of human facrifices. Thou; 
reef theGoddefrarBraurony; "an 


1 — "x ry a a #4 


- ſfaltbecome 


* In the original, oz ben,, andia. 
+To be thre dro grip, whe. . e my yrph call it dir draphon 
5 Drauron, cim of Attiea, where the 


Noh Onan. A; city of my 3 


of places t naar Marathon. 
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ſhall — | 
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ſhall be paid. thee. On thy tomb ſhall be ſpread embroidered veſt— 
ments, . bequeathed by women who-expired in the pangs of labour. 
Oreſtes, thou muſt procure thy fiſter's companions their liberty and 
return into their native country. This thy gratitude to me and 
them demands. Laſtly, remember that in the Areopagus, when 
thou waſt accuſed of parricide, I gave thee an equal number of ſuf- 
frages, and thou waſt abſolved . I ordain that this cuſtom ſhall be 
perpetuated, and extend” to all criminals. On theſe conditions, 
oh ſon of Agamemnon! convey thy ſiſter back to her native coun- 
try; and do thou, Thoas, ſuppreſs thy ee and ſubmit 


e ee e 
. H. £*9, eee 


What madneſs; whit i impiet . would i it be to refule Gbediedee 
to the orders of a Divinity! Ves, great Goddeſs, although Oreſ- 
tes has robbed me of the celeſtial ſtatue, I will no lon T be his 
enemy. Is it fit for a mortal to oppoſe the Gods? Let him go ta 
Athens: let him place the ſtatue there; I conſent to it, I will 
ſend theſe women Back to Greece, And will ſto my army and. 
the veſſels which were p lep aring to purſue theſe 19 itives. Such 
is thy will, oh Geddes and 1000 alt 1 obeyed. The will of 
the Gods ſhall find] d no r rebels here... ph. oh 


210 12 42111 14 3 4 
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'! Breathe favourable gales ye lg ase bear to Ade the: FR 
of Agameminon'z ſ{ptedhis voyage. Myſelf, in reſpect to the ſtatue 
of the Goddeſs, my ſiſter, will accompany his veſſel. To the 
Chorus.) Go, happy — and ble 'the oem . has pre- 
e en unexpected] 12 115 At, , 11 ere 


nen 1 oe 


, it 2 if a Ty £92 / $3511 5 5 

pins Bu, Ho R 1 "om rb 
| Oh great Divinity,, whom Gods and men . we 6: obey th ! 
aweful voice. Sweet is the hope thou giveſt us; welcome the gra- 


9 " 
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cious words thou haſt pronounced. May Nd Be ſill Shed war 


on our days, and crown as inumortal $ t | fq 5 
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8 Euri ides, and other authors likewiſe, | faid, that it Was but coſt 1 to give a a | 
have Fel = origin of this culfom as far able ſuffrage to the name of the Goddeſs of 
back as Oreſtes. But ſome bei - ved that it Athens, which afterwards paſſed into a law. 
firſt took place on account of Themiſtocles; © t* Theſe lines, with which likewiſe the 
who was ſurpriſed in adultery, and the ſuf- Oreſtes and the Phenicians conclude, are 
frages for and againſt him being equal, one ſpoke in alluſion to the poet, who carried 
— . away the prize from his competitors. 


OBSER- 


OBSERVATIONS 


UPON hurry 


1PHIGENIA. IN « TAURIS. 


T is eaſy to perceive, by the laſt ſcene of this traged that the 
poet's 22 to by Attica, by celebrating e Hoch 
ceremonies, her religious cuſtoms, and her — — in _—_ 
of Diana, as we have obſerved in the third diſcourſe. This was 
the motive which induced Euripides to bring Minerva, the God - 
deſs of Athens, before the eyes of the Athenians, and to put thoſe 
words into her mouth, with which we cannot poſſibly be affected 
now. It is not to be doubted, but this deſire of flattering the 
Athenians often engaged him to finiſh his plays by machines, which 
he indeed uſes very familiarly. But notwithſtanding that we are 
not now- — in theſe machines; which, prejudice us againſt 
the poet, becauſe he {| to us in a ſtile foreign to our manners; 
yet this tragedy has 3 paſſages worthy of applauſe, that 
thoſe beauties, which are equall y perceived in every age, are ſuf- 
ficient to prove, that, there = other tranſitory and — 
beauties over which. the curtain. is now N But to 

the impreſſion vchich, a: fingle reading mi W 1 e 
and to ſeparate, whatever is en! Nen it, we wil take a 
curſory; view of each act: lealib . de 8 


The firſt begins with a 8 A POL: from the 
MY part of — e ee tedious now. Pug car 
not being ſurp at this on of in Euri- 
pides, to whack Sophocles has. attained, 2.0 u thoſe. im- 
proptieties. Iphigenia comes. upon the ſtage to relate the hiſtory 
of her life, and her adventures, not ſo much to. the echoes as to 
the audience. This is what Seneca has imitated exactly in his 

lay. He is only a Grecian in this fault: but if we overle © 45 

ides, we ſhall find that his deſcription of the dream phate 
and affecting. It is the bud mW by kern, into the Whole 
e An yd 2 


eie After 
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After-the prologue, Oreſtes and Pylades appear. But, between 
the firſt, ſecond, and third ſcenes, Ge; is a break, which is called 
Hiatus : an inconfiderable fault indeed ; but which is aggravated 
by the repetition. It ceaſes, however, to ſhock us, grhen we re- 
flect that-Iphigenia goes off the ſtage, only to make preparations 
for a funeral ceremony, and returns only to perform it. So that 
ſhe gives occaſion for Oreſtes to form a ſoene independent of the 
two others. After all, this expoſition of the fabje is not lefs in- 
tereſting than that of the Electra of Sophocles, with which this 
poem is nearly connected. | 


The Chorus, led the priefteſs 88 
come dende i den, ge — ſhe makes for 


a brother whom ſhe ſuppoſes dead. Delightful error! which, be- 
ſides the ſpectacle it produces, renders Iphigenia's ſurprize- more 
affecting, when ſhe unex y-beholds again that beloved bre- 
ther, 'w joſe loſs ſhe had ſo lately lamented. 


The ſecond act opens with a ſcene, ee u is noods 
ſome indulgence in our days. It is the aceount given by the 
herd to Iphigenia, of the ſeizing the two Greeks, — 
and their combats before they were taken. Iphigenia's refleftions 
upon the ſacrifice ſhe is going to perfurm; upon Her — 
which ſhe herſelf is e i and Menelaus; u 
he barbarity with „ p 
an admirable effect; —— the- wiſlios expreſſecd by the Chorus 
to return to their own country: mid org hy they im- 
perceptibly diſpoſe us-for-wltat is to follow, without the 
K of the poet, which is not diſoloſec᷑ till the concluſiom of tlie 


play. 


In the third act, the victims are led: to the facrifice;;- and: then 
begin thoſe pleaſing emotions ich riſe in the minds of the ſpeo- 
tators at the fight-of a brother, whom: the-laws* of the country 
doom to die "the hand of a fiſter. The brother and ſiſter are, 
without knowing it; 8 ſituation. Oreſtes, un- 
moved with his rage and determined to dieunknown; 
Iphigenia in tears, — — an inſtin& of nature, or from 
a ſentiment of compaffion for e unhappy victims, thoſe victims 
being Greeks. If ſuch an event was to happen, could it poſ- 
4ibly happen otherwiſe-than as it is here repreſented ? The queſ- 

tions 
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r gi aſked by the ſiſter, the ambiguous anſwers 
of the make the whole rt of this Gunn 3. 8 

flow degrees, and the perplexity i in proportion as t 
— advances. Iphigenia learns at firſt, thiat Mycene is the 
country of theſe two captives; hat a ſource of curioſity to her! 
what natural ſenſibility in her queſtions, and in the fighs which 
eſcape her!] Yet ſtill the ſecret remains undifcovered : and this 
firſt converſation terminates in a reſolution taken by the prieſteſs,, 
to give one of the captives his life, on condition, that he will carry 
a letter from her to her friends in Argos. While ſhe retires to 
write this letter, the Chorus (as I imagine) follow her, after 
having in a few words condoled Oreſtes, and ted Pyla- 
des : at leaſt they removed to a greater diſtance. For they could: 
not hear the converſation in the following ſcene without knowing 


Oreſtes, and this would have haſtened the mutual diſcovery, which: 
is not made till a long time afterwards.. | | 
The Chorus then having withdrawn, or removed to a. greater- 


diſtance, to leave Oreſtes and Pylades at liberty to communicate 
their thoughts to each other, before the one is ſacrificed, and the 
other diſmiſſed; Oreſtes, Who has no ſecret which he conceals 
from his friend, imparts to him the trouble and agitation raiſed in 
his mind by the view, the fighs, and the compaſſion of this un- 
| known prieſteſs. Nothing can be more tender and more affecting, 
than this inſtinct of nature, which. rouzes him as from a dream, 
without his being yet able to comprehend what he feels ! At 
length, that admirable conteft of friendſhip between Oreftes and 
„each of whom would die for the other, raiſes to its ut- 
moſt heighth, the tender emotion which their prefence only had 
begun to inſpire. Pylades ſeems to us to yield too ſoon to the in- 
treaties of his friend, by whom he is to live, and to leave 
3 if we read n ee 
| ades only. feigns to yield. He is not willing to x 
Oreſtes, by oppofing him unſcaſonably z and he chuſes rather to be 
generous, than to ſeem ſo. In effect, he yields only in a — 
ance, and ſti} depends upon ſome happy turn, which will deliver 
both him and: his friend from this extremity.. Believe me, ſays 
le, calamities, when they have reached their utmoſt heighth, of- 
ten produce the moſt ſurpriſing revolutions... © _ - 


6&4 . OBSERVATIONS UP ON: 


Ila the fourth act, Iphigenia, as ſhe enters, artfully gets rid of 
the Chorus who follow her. She diſmiſſes them, under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of ſummoning the prieſts. to be ready, and to 
make the neceflary preparations ; but, in reality, that ſhe may 
with the greater freedom confide to one of the Greeks the letter 
which ſhe has'in her hand. This ſcene is a continuation of the 
two former, which the poet has deſignedly cut ſhort, and with 
infinite art interrupted, for the fake of variety, and to eſcape that 
languiſhment which would have been unavoidable, if the mutual 
diſcovery had been begun and completed in one unbroken 
ſcene. He has therefore protracted this diſcoyery through four 
or five ſcenes, part of which belong to the third act, and part to 
the fourth. The ſame artful management may be perceived in 
his Hippolitus, where Phedra begins to reveal her wild paſſion in 
one act, and, after having interrupted herſelf, by veiling her face, 
aſhamed of having faid ſo much, and trembling leſt her ſecret 


| thould be known; in the following act, the explains herſelf with 


more vehemence, and diſcovets the whole fatal myſtery. This 
Racine could not imitate for want of the Chorus; and in this con- 
fiſts the art of thoſe beautiful ſuſpenſions of Euripides. 


- Tphigenia, being left alone with the two Greeks, takes p 
precautions before ſhe will charge one of them with her meſſage. 
She requires an oath. Oreſtes, to ſecure the life of his friend Py- 

lades, demands one of her likewiſe. Nothing could have been 

more artfully imagined, to retard and improve the ſurprize of the 

diſcovery. At length ſhe reads her letter, that Pylades may be 

able to repeat the contents, if he ſhould happen to loſe it by any 

unavoidable accident. When this letter is read, all the emotion 

with which Oreſtes is agitated, is admirably expreſſed in a ſingle 

word. As for Pylades, he makes the ſame impreſſion on the mind 

of Iphigenia which ſhe had a moment before made on that of her 
brother. He completes the diſcovery by the fineſt turn imaginable, 

when he ſpeaks theſe words, fo full of nature and fimplicity : © Oh 

« with what delight can I diſengage myſelf this moment from the 
« oath by which thou haſt ſo fortunately bound me! Yes, prin- 

s ceſs, thou ſhalt be inſtantly obeyed. Oreſtes, receive thy ſiſter 's 

letter. There needed no more. 


IF, 


The following ſcene is an agreeable effect of the precaution uſed 
by Euripides in removing the Chorus. The Chorus, after having 
executed 
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inſtant, when Oreſtes, in à tranſport of jay, attempts ta embrace 
his ſiſter. The aſtoniſhment of Iphigenia, and the perplexity of 
the Chorus, who knew not what had paſſed, haſten the explana- 
tion of the whole myſtery. But. Iphigenia, whoſe ſituation ma 

be better imagined than 8 cannot canceive. that ſhe ſhoul 

{ce again in Scythia, and almaſt under the ſacted knife, that brg- 
ther whom ſhe had lamented as dead. At length her dream begins 
to be explained, the clouds are rſed, and the yields ta the 


convincing proofs they give her. The regipracal joy, the enqui- 


ries concerning Clytemneſtra, the meaſures propoſed. to carry off the 
ſtatue, and to eſcape from the tyrant, the irrefolute deſigns, ten- 
der ſolicitudes, fears, hopes, and reſources; all are employed, 
and touched with a maſterly hand, till the cloſe of the act, which 
leaves the ſpectator wrapt in pleaſing expectation of what will be 
the event of ſo many wonderful incidents. 


The fifth a& opens with the arrival of Thoas, for which we are 
already prepared. His meeting with Iphigenia, who has the ſta- 
tue in her arms, the perplexity of that princeſs, her artifice, the 
feigned expiation, and all 
is with difficulty reliſhed by our taſte. In the ſecond ſcene, there is 
a remarkable expreſſion of Iphigenia's, who, the better to impoſe 


upon the ſuſpicious Thoas, adviſes him to have the two victims 


loaded with chains. Art thou ignorant, ſays ſhe, of the art and 
<< treachery of the Greeks?” It muſt certainly be that Grecian faith 
had paſſed into a proverb among the neighbouring nations of Greece, 
and that the Athenians underſtood raillery upon this common re- 
proach. After this there is the intereſting ſ e of the two victims 
guarded, and all the apparatus of a facrifice to be performed when 
the expiation is over. We have likewiſe a ſcene of the Chorus, 
ſingular enough, on account of a ſtroke of raillery upon Apollo. 
<< Jupiter ſmiled, pleaſed and ſurpriſed at the anxiety of his ſon, 
« and at that ſecret intereſted motive which engaged him to ſecure 
«« to himſelf the profitable homage of mankind.” This muſt certainly 
relate to ſome anecdote which we know nothing of at preſent. But, if 
we ſuppoſe that it was levelled at Apollo, and the rich temple of 
Delphos, x ſhave us that the Athenians did not ſcruple to rally 
maliciouſly upon the enormous wealth of that celebrated temple. 


The recital of Iphigenia's flight, the rage of Thoas, and the 


preparations he makes to purſue them, and, laſtly, the appearance 
of Minerva, finiſh the — of this piece, in the manner, 
Vor. II. | 4 and 


executed the arders af the prieſteſs, return, and return in that verx 


that follows, although fine and natural, 


— 
— 
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and by the motives we have taken notice of in the beginning of 
theſe obſervations. Although this act is leſs affecting, and has 
more machinery than the others ; ” according to the genius of 
the Greeks, it is extremely natu It is even Impoſlible to help 
remarking throughout this play an air of truth, peculiar to the 
Grecian taſte; and which conſiſts in perſuading the ſpectator, that 
the event really happened as he ſees it repreſented, and that 
it could not happen — An excellence which we cannot 
aſcribe to the . part of our modern tragedies, which, when 
they ſucceed, generally leave us in greater admiration of the poet's 
art, than pleaſed by that agreeable impreſſion N realizes the 
action . 


ALCESTIS: 


ALCESTIS: 


| TRAGEDY or EURIPIDES. 
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The SUBJECT. 
T HE deſign of this 9 to ſhew, that conjugal love, and 


a due regard to hoſpitality, are never unrewarded. Both 
theſe virtues were held ſacred among the Greeks, and formed the 


general baſis of their government; as the reſpect of children for their 


parents does among the Chineſe. For the Greeks, as well as the 
Chineſe, looked upon the whole ſtate as one family; and believed, 
that as the happineſs of private houſes depended in concert upon 


thoſe who governed them, and upon mutual offices of friend- 
ſhip, ſo the b preps of the whole community, which reſulted. 
e ſtrength of that band, which united men 


from it, conſiſted in 
with each other, huſbands with their wives, a friend with his 
friend, and the whole ſtate with itſelf, and with ſtrangers. 


Admetus, king of Pheræ * in Theſſaly, had received Apollo into 


his palace, when he was baniſhed from heaven, and received Hercules 


alſo at a time, when he had very ſtrong reaſons for diſpenſing with-. 


himſelf from exerciſing ſuch an act of hoſpitality. We ſhall ſee how 


this double inſtance of benevolence was rewarded. With regard 


to conjugal love, no one certainly ever carried it farther than Al- 


ceſtis the wife of Admetus; and the was rewarded for it in a man- 
ner that never had any example. The ſubjedt is ſo naturally ex- 
plained in the piece itſelf, W to ſay any 
more of it here: but it is neceſſary to take notice of one circum- 
ſtance; and that is, a favourite moral of the Greeks, which is di- 
realy oppoſite to our ideas, The great value they ſet upon life 
made them conclude, that in the neceſſity of chuſing, whether. a 
young perſon, or one advanced in age, . thould die; order and 
good e require, that theilatter.ſhould die for the 3 ok al- 
ough orized. 


it were the father for the ſon. This order was au 


by the Gods, and received by mankind in thoſe times. This no- 
tion we cannot admit; but it ſhews plaitſly, that even the idea of 


virtue is not wholly exempt from alteration. 


We ſhall examine this article in the cloſe of our obſervations 
upon Alceſtis. But, as it is impoſſible to become Athenlans on a 


2 Pherm, & province of Theſſaly. 


5. | ſudden, , 


— 
— 


The SUBJECT. 


ſudden, and to forget we are French, the only precaution I ſhall 
require, and which indeed is abſolutely neceſſary, before this piece 
15 read, is to remember, that this poliſhed Greece, whoſe taſte is 
inconteſtible by its beautiful antiquities, was not ſo deficient in 
judgment, as to admire what was abſurd and ridiculous. If, there- 
fore, we find ourſelves ſhocked with any paſſage in this play, we 
- muſt allow that either Euripides ſhould have ollcind his ideas to 
| pleaſe us, or that we ſhould change ours to reliſh him. 


PERSONS or Txt DRAMA. 


APOLLo. 
HeRCULEs. 

Darn. 

PareRes, father of Admetus. 

Abu rus, king of Phere. 

Alcksris, the wife of Admetus. 

A DavcuTeR of Admetus. 

EvuMELvs, the fon of Admetus. 

Cnoxus of the ancient men of Pheræ. 
An Or1cex belonging to Admetus. 
A Woman attending upon Alceſtis. 

TRalx of Admetus and Alceſtis. 


The SCENE is before the gate of Admetus's palace, in the city 
Phere in Theſſaly. | 
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4 - f IEES 
SCENE the FIRST. 


APOLL O, coming out of the Palace. 


| H palace of Admetus! the ſcene of my ſlavery, thou know- 
that I, although a Deity, did not bluſh to ſee myſelf 
debaſed to a hircling, and to reap the fruit of my toils. 
* So Jupiter decreed. The God, armed wi his thunders, xy 4 
ed my fon, my beloved Eſculapius. I, to reven his death, ſa- 
crificed the Cyclops, whoſe fatal art had formed thoſe bolts WI n. 
* robbed me of my far Such was the offence for which I aw © 


ed. When I arrived in this country, I became a ſhepher |, FIC 


of Pheres : but in reward of his piety, I became alſo t 3 
of his chaſte houſe. Already this . drew ne-,, ea 88 8 
ment: Ideceived the Deſtinies, and had the od fortune to preſerve. 
him from their inevitable darts. Ves, the, Gaddeffes declardd he 
Admetus ſhould not ſee the ſhadowy coaſts, provided any * £48 
ſon would take his place in the nh; Such was the impoſed Oo 
tion. But alas! the unhappy prince has ſounded his friends, his 
relations, his aged parents; none, except his. wife, would ſacri- 
fice their lives to fave Admetus. And now Alceſtis, the too faith- 
ful Alceſtis, expires in the arms of her huſband ; the fatal moment 


hy No oneis ignorant of the diatient fable, This abſurdity furniſhed Chriftian 
namely, that Jupiter often puniſhed” the writers with great — they 
Gods, by making them ſubject to mortals, undertook ta refute Polytheiſm, 


is. - 


rf 


» 
is - 
* 


> > 


„ unhappy Admetus. 


is arrived. Already her eyes ſhut out the light: a victim to her ten- 
derneſs, ſhe muſt pay this fatal tribute to the king of Hell. And, to 
aggravate my ſorrow, I am conſtrained to abandon this loved man- 
fion, that I may not pollute my eyes * with the ſight of the dead. 
Ah, the fad decree is irrevokable! for death approaches. I ſee 
that cruel prieſteſs of the ſhades; ſhe comes to ſeize her prey. She 
would not delay one moment after the time preſcribed by Deſtiny. 


SCENE the 8 E CON D. 


DEATH, APOLLO. 
E AT H. | 
What do I fee ? Art thou here, oh Apollo? What is thy deſign, 
by placing thyſelf at the gate of this palace? Hop'ſt thou to raviſh 
from me the tribute due to the Shades? Art thou not ſatisfied 


with having deprived the deſtinies of one victim? Why art thou 
armed with thy bow and arrows? Would'it thou defend the 


daughter of Pelias, notwithſtanding her promiſe to devote herſelf 
for bs huſband? 
"AP OLILED: 


Be not alarmed. I am not unjuſt : I require nothing unlawful. 
DEATH. | 
What uſe haſt thou then, for theſe arms, if thy intentions are 


quitable? 
20 APOLLO. 
I bear them now as uſual. | 
D EAT H. 
Is it not rather to aid this family ? 
APOLLO. | 
I confeſs this family is dear to me, and J am grieved for the 


DE AT H. 3 
Then thou intendeſt to rob me of this ſecond victim ? 
: APOLLO. | | 

1 have_not_ even robbed-thee of the irſt. 


* The Pagans believed that they contratt- of the dead. "This notion they probably 
ed a kind of pollution dy the fight or touch borrowed from the Jews. DEATH 
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DEATH. 
No ! Why then does Admetus live fall? | 


APOLLO. 


Thou well knoweſt at what price his life has been purchaſed. 
It is his wife thou comeſt for; ſhe voluntarily devoted herſelf to 


DEATH. 
Ves; it is Alceſtis, indeed, whom I demand; and I am reſdlved 
to conduct her to the gloomy regions of the dead. 
APOLLO. 
Conduct her thither, then; nn 
to gratify my wiſhes. 
DE AT H. 


What would ſt thou have me do? Seize her huſband alſo? Doubt 
got of my conſent. | 
APOLLO. 


Not this I mean: but 1 would have thee ſeize on “ thoſe 
whey aye mn them fitter for death, and yet more unwilling 


to die. 
DEATH. 


I vadefiand thes. Explain thyſelf farther. I am, like thee, 
a friend to juſtice, 
APOLLO. 


Suffer Alceſtis, then, to reach their age. 


D EAT H. 


No. Then I ſhould reſign a far more glorious deen wir. and 
thou Ray's believe I am not inſenſible to 2 


| APOLLO. 
Of what importance is it to thee, [whether thy victim be 


| fave him. 


or old, ſince at preſent thou haſt a right to the ſacrifice of but 4 


ſingle life? 


DATA 
It is of more importance than thou imaginelt ; the tender age of 
the victim enhances its value, and the 8 — Bey 
greater. 


— 


* He means Pheres, or his wife. | 
Vor. II. L APOLLO. 


4.) 
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| APOLLO. | 
Let age but plant its furrows in Alceſtis face, and a richer tomb 


ſhall then receive her. 
DEATH. 


If ſuch a ſcheme, Apollo, were to be admitted, it walls prove 
very favourable to the rich. | 


APOLLO. 


What ſayſt thou? Is not this a ſtroke of wiſdom, which has 
eſcaped thee without knowing it. 


DEATH. 
I fay, that wealth would purchaſe * and the _ of 


death, at any price. 
APOLLO. 


Thou art reſolved, then, not to grant me this favour ? 


DEATH. 1 — 8 
Moſt 3 ; ſurely thou knoweſt me not ? 


| APOLLO. 
Yes, cruel fiend, I know thee ; and I know that thou art an 
object of hatred to the Gods, andof horror to poor mortals. 


DEATH. 
Thou haſt pak well ; but nothing ſhalt thou obtain 1 me. 


APOLLO. 
Relentleſs as thou art, yet thou wilt be forced to yield. Know'ſt | 
thou that celebrated hero *, whom Euriſtus ſent into Thrace. to 
bring away the chariot of Diomede ? He will foon be the gueſt of 
Admetus, and will force thy victim from thee. Not to thee will 
I owe the rene of Alceſtis, yet thou ſhalt yield her, and I 
wall ſtill be thy enemy. 
, DE A T H. 
Vain threats ' Once more I tell thee, I will grant thee nothing. 
Alceſtis ſhall in ſpite of thee ſee the Stygian gon I am going - 


He means Hercules. Euriſtus, king of fed his horſes with human fleſh. n 
Mycene, in obedience to the orders of Juno, killed him. This was the ninth of his la- 
obliged Hercules to undertake the twelve bours. 
famous labours. Diomede, king of Thrace, 


this 


this inſtant to haſten the facrifice, wil beets with hb ſteel *. 


Thoſe whoſe hair have been cut, are from that moment devoted to 
the infernal Gods. 


SCENE the T HI R D. 


A crowd of C ITIZENS of Pheræ, two Perſons of the Chorus 
ſpeak for the reſt. 


FIRST PERSON. 


Oh Gods | what means this melancholly filence before the 
palace of Admetus ? 


SECOND PERSON. 

Is there no one to be found, who will fatisfy our anxious folici- 
tude concerning the queen ? Muſt we lament the death: of Alceſtis ? 
Does ſhe ſtill live? that wife ſo worthy to live; that wife whoſe 
unexampled affection for her huſband, renders her the _— of 
univerſal admiration. - | 


FIRST PERSON. 


Do any of you hear funeral cries in the palace, ſtriking of 
hands, and ach Jamentations as are uſual when all hope lot? 


— 


SECOND PERSON. ' 
No; nor do I ſee any of the guards before the gates. Oh Apollo, 


thou who art the tutelary Deity of this houſe, appear, and calm 


| this tempeſt! 
FIRST PERSON. 

Alceſtis lives ſtill.” This filence is a favourable omen: "beſides; 
3 Began not yet brought out to be depoſited in the boſom of the 


r thn. Ate i. th _ 


„ A. i 


1 de ü ieee Windes Ann 
the antients, who cut the hair of dying per- for example. Virgil, in relating the death 
ſons, as the firſt fruits of the ſacrifice = of Dido, deſcribes this ceremony, B. 45: 698. 


Nondum illi flayum Proſerpina vertice crinem 
Abſtulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco, 

Ergo Iris croceis per cœlum roſcida pennis 

Devolat, & ſupra caput adſtitit: Hunc ego Diti. 

Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo. | "0 

Sic ait, & dexira crinem ſecat ; omnes & unus,, 

Dilapſus calor. 117 35 


55 1 SECOND 


Srrornz. 


AxT1STRO- 
PHE. 
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' SECOND PERSON. 
Ah! let us not admit this flattering hope : on what doſt thow 


found it ? 
FIRST PERSON. 

Would Admetus, think'ſt thou, that tender faithful huſband, 
would he perform the funerals of a wife ſo paſſionately: beloved, 
without any pomp or magnificence ? 

SECOND PERSON. 


It is certain, that I ſee not in the porch, neither the baſon of 
luſtral water *, nor the offerings of hair +: I hear not thecries of 


the young virgins, nor is there any appearance of a funeral cere- 


mon 
* FIRST PERSON. 
ie 
into her ſubterranean 
| SECOND PERSON. 
Alas! What fay'ſt thou2 
FIRST PERSON. 
Thou know'ſt too well my meaning. 


CHORUS, NE ire 
The misfortunes. of the good ought doubtleſs to be felt by thoſe 


who reſemble them, 


But, alas! ſhall we ſend ſhips to the famous oracle of Lycia 
or of Jupiter Ammon & nothing can ſave Alceſtis. Inexorable 
Fate approaches : the Gods will not now relieve her, and we ſee 
none to whom we can addreſs our prayers to move them. 

Ah! if the ſon of Apollo, if . were alive, Alceſtis 
would ſoon return from the gloomy realms of night, and from the 
dreadful gates of death. Eſeulapius, before Jupiter craſhed him 
with his bolts, could with new life animate the dead; but he is 
now no more, and with him hope is loſt. 


— 


In the original, aubieh they draw from a g Ammon, a ſmall ſpot of ground in the 
fountain made uſe of in waſhing the dead. deſert of Barcos. It was celebrated formerly 
\, + Jn the original, «ubich the . for the temple and oracle of Jupiter Am- 

mon. 


t Lycia, a province of Aſia, ſo called 
from Lycas the ſon of Pandion. 


4, 


— 


All 
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en love, could e to" our kings, have beer 
ealtars of the Gods reek with the blood of 


All that pi 
performed. 


tered victims; but, alas! our miſeries are not yet relieved.---Ha ! : 


Oh Gods! 
on reigns, and 


a woman, drowned in tears, comes out of the p 
She comes to tell us fatal news ; for . 
her bers are but too juſt. | 


SCENE de FOURTH. 
Ode of ALCESTIS WOMEN, the CHORUS. 


| CHORUS. 
Tell us, we conjure thee, does Alceſtis ſtill live 
WOMAN. 
She lives, and yet ſhe lives no longer. 
© 166- ee 
What do'ſt thow mean ? 
WOMAN. 
She expires; FF 
CHORUS. 
Oh wretched Admetus, what a wife wilt thou loſe:l 
. WOMAN. 
Unhappy prince, he foreſaw not this misfortune |: 
CHORUS. | 
There is no hope, then. 
WOMAN. 
None. Fate is too powerful, and all our cries are fruitleſs. 
CHORUS. 


All isover then, an preparations will 6 mads fo her fe 


WOMAN. 


thin 8 
De her 


CHORUS. 


Comfort thyſelf with the reflection, that Alceſlis death is glori- } 


dus; 


— 


" +5 Ee &44-£-8 3 F.- 1-4 
ous ; that ſhe is the moſt faithful wife the ſun in his wide courſe 


beholds. 
WOMAN. 

Well does the deſerve this praiſe : never was conjugal affection 
carried farther. What can a woman, who adores her huſband, do 
more than ſacrifice her life for him? All Pheræ is witneſs of Alceſ- 
tis' heroic ſacrifice. But her behaviour in theſe laſt fatal moments, 
affords us a new ſubject for admiration. As ſoon as ſhe perceived 
her death drew near, ſhe bathed herſelf in the pure waters of a run- 
ning ſtream. She ordered her richeſt garments to be 1 , and 
adorned herſelf with graceful elegance. Then ſtopping before the 
ſtatue of Veſta, «Oh Goddeſs ! ſaid ſhe, ſoon ſhall I deſcend to the 
dark ſhades of death : yet, ere I go, receive my laſt adoration. 
Behold me proftrate at thy feet, and grant my dying prayer. Oh 
Goddeſs! be thou a mother to my orphan children, give to my 
ſon a wife whom he can love, and to my daughter a huſband wor- 
thy of her. May their fate be happier than their mother's; may 
they not like her die in the bloom of youth, but fill up the 
meaſure of their happy days in their own natal land! After 
this ſhort prayer, ſhe viſited every altar in the palace of Admetus; 
ſhe crowned them with flowers, and ſtrewed leaves of myrtle round 
them. Before each ſhe kneeled, and offered up her devotions : 
No tear was ſeen to fall from her eyes; no ſigh eſcaped her; her 
beauty is not impaired, though death has laid his icy hand upon 
her. When ſhe bad finiſhed her devotions, ſhe returned ſuddenly 
to her apartment, and threw herſelf upon her nuptial bed. There 
ſhe began to give free courſe to her tears, and thus tenderly com- 
plained: Dear witneſs of my affection to a huſband, for whom I 
die this day, liſten to my parting ſorrows ; for oh! fatal as thou 
| haſt been to me, I love thee ſtill. Yes, it is to thee I owe 
my death. The fear of violating that faith I owe to thee and to 
Admetus, robs me of life. But yet I die contented. Should'ſt 
thou receive another bride, ſhe may perhaps be more fortunate ; 
but cannot be more chaſte or fai than Alceſtis.” Here ſhe 
ceaſed; and bending o'er her bed, tenderly kiſſed it, while a tor- 
rent of tears flowed from her eyes. After having ſoothed her 
grief in this manner, . ſhe at length quitted that bed of which ſhe 
had taken ſo pathetic a farewel, and came out of her apartment, 


In the original, She took "them out of ber cedar coffers. 


. 


* 
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but ſoon her tenderneſs recalled her to that ſoft ſcene. Again ſhe 

left it, and again returned to contemplate it once more, and renew 

her parting forrows. Mean time, her children hung on her _ 

ments in ſpeechleſs grief; the dying mother took each of them | 
by turns in her arms, and laviſhed her laſt embraces on them. 
The flaves wandered throughout the „lamenting the deſtiny ö 
of their queen. She called them by their names: ſhe held — 
out her hand to them; even the meaneſt of them ſhe condeſcend- 
ed to conſole, and received their melancholly farewel. Such is the 
fad ſpectacle which the palace of Admetus now affords. Had he 
died himſelf, he would have loſt but one life only: but, in loſing 
Alceſtis, he ſuffers more than death, and lives to languiſh in un- 
utterable woe. . 24/4 

| CEORUS 

Unhappy prince! he has but too much cauſe for grief. 


WOMAN. | | 

Oppreſſed with agonizing forrow, he holds his beloved Alceſtis 
in his arms, and conjures her not to leave him. Alas! an inward 
fire conſumes her, and preys upon the principles of life. Already. 
her lifeleſs hands have loſt their ſtrength and uſe. She breathes. 
with difficulty; yet ſtil would ſnatch a few ſhort moments from 
relentleſs death. She deſired to be brought hither to view the ſun. 
once more; the ſun, of which ſhe now muſt take an everlaſting 
leave. I will go in, and acquaint the king with your arrival. 
The affection you expreſs for him, and for Alceſtis, is ſo much the 
more valuable, as ſubjects are ſeldom known to be concerned for 
the misfortunes of their ſovereigns. 


SCENE the FIF TH. 


1.4 


| CHORUS. | | 
Oh great Jupiter! what will be the event of theſe diſtreſſes 7 
To what haſt thou doomed our ſovereign ?---Ha ] art thou al- 
ready returned ? Do'ſt thou e of our misfor- 
tunes ? Muſt we then cut off our 
of ſorrow ? 


ted hair, and wear the garb 


SCENE. 
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SCENE the SIXTH. 
Which ferves as an Interlude. 


Alceſtis WOMAN, the CHORUS. 


WOMAN. 

Ah, it is paſt, my friends! hope is no more ! Vet ſtill we at- 
tempt to move the Gods by prayers and ſacrifices. "Their power 
knows no bounds. It is now, Apollo, that thy aſſiſtance is moſt 
neceſſary ; compaſſionate the wretched king. Alas, by thee he 
was preſerved from death ! Oh fave his other ſelf ! fave his Alceſ- 
tis, and ſtay the murdering hand of Pluto 


| CHORUS. 

Oh ſon of Pheres! oh unhappy prince! a loſs like this is far 
more dreadful than the ſad end of deſperate lovers, who wildly 
ruſh on death. Soon ſhalt thou ſee thy wife become the prey of 
the relentleſs tyrant of the ſhades---And behold they bring Alceſtis 
hither ; her weeping huſband follows her. Mourn, Pherz, mourn 
thy queen ! Ah, the gates of Pluto's dreary palace are open to re- 
ceive her Alas] few are the bleſſings of the happieſt marriage, 
compared with its afflitions. Admetus is a ſtriking example of 
this truth. Soon will he be deprived of all his foul holds dear, 
and from this fatal moment his days will wear away in anguiſh and 


deſpair. 
EE 
rn „ e 5 


SCENE the FIRST. 
ADMETUS, ALCESTIS, ſupported by her women, the 
CHORUS, TRAIN, the two CHILDREN of Alceſtis. 


ALCESTIS, with a faint voice. 
Oh ſun, oh thou bright light of day, ye fleeting clouds l- 
ADMETUS. 
Ah, my Alceſtis, the ſun which ſees us, ſees us innocent ; yet 
over- 


A LES I 2 
overwhelmed with miſery, neither of us have offended the Gods, 


and yet thou dieſt. 
ALCESTIS. 


* Oh land, oh palace, oh nuptial bed of Iolcos, my country l 


ADMETUS. 


Yield not to thy weakneſs, dear Alceſtis ; oh, do not, do not 
leave me. Implore the Gods for mercy; they yet can ſuccour us. 


ALCESTIS. | 
+ Already I behold the double oar; I fee the fatal bark. Al- 
ready the grim ferry-man of the dead calls me with horrid cries: 
who ſtops thee ? he ſays, deſcend ; why this delay? all is pre- 


ared for th 
J * ADMETUS. 
Cruel rojegy'! Oh, my Alceſtis, into what a gulph of miſeries 


are we fallen 
ALCESTIS. 

Ah Admetus, they drag me, they drag me to the infernal court. 
Do'ſt thou not ſee him ; it is Pluto himſelf, who hovers o'er me--- 
he fixes his horrid looks upon me----Ah barbarous Deity, what 
would'ſt thou have ? Leave me----leave me, I conjure thee---Oh 
horror! into what unknown regions am I entering 


— 


— 


®* Tolcos, a city of Theſſaly, in the gulph 2 he defends Euripides, and his Alceſ- 
of Volo. Jaſon was born there. in particular, againſt ſome moderns, has 
+ Racine, in his preface to Iphigenia, thus Grate) event — 


Je vois deja la rame, & la barque fatale; 

Fentends le vieux Nocher fur la rive infernale ; 
Impatient il crie, On tattend ici-bas, 
Tout eſt pret ; deſcends, viens, ne me retarde pas. 


Theſe terrors expreſſed by Alceſtis, and treatiſe on that ſubject; and it appears that 
which preſent to her imagination Hell open- Euripides, who was a great imitator of Ho- 
ed to receive her, and Charon haſtening her mer's deſcriptions, had in his view the fol- 


away, are certainly in the taſte of that lowing one, in the 2oth book of the Iliad. 
ſublime which Longinus deſcribes in his | | 


Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 

Ti infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head, 

Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune's arm ſhou'd lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, | 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 


Vor. II. M ADMETUS. 
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AD MET Us. : 
Oh miſerable journey to thy friends; but far more miſerable: tw 
thy huſband, and thy children. 


ALCESTIS, [to her women]. 

Lay me upon this bed: my ſtrength forſakes me; pale death 
has ſcized me ; my eyes grow dim; dark clouds have overſhadowed 
them. Oh, my children, my dear children, you have no mother 

now. Yet, long may you enjoy the chearful light of day! 


| ACDMEDPYU-S:; | 
1 Good heaven! why, why am I forced to hear theſe words? 
They tear my heart: a thouſand deaths are not fo cruel! Oh Al- 
6 1 ceſtis ! I conjure thee, in the name of the Gods, do not abandon me, 
abandon not thyſelf. Thy Admetus dies, if thou dieſt : my life is 
in thy hands, Oh, my Alceſtis, live, live and preſerve thy 


| huſband. 
AL CR$3:TI18. 


My dear Admetus, I am dying; draw near, and liſten to my laſt 
words, which I reſerve for thee. My affection for a huſband, 
whom ] loved better far than life, brings me this day to the tomb. 
Yes, my dear Admetus, I die for thee. I might have lived, thou 
knoweſt it, and have reigned happily. Which of the Theſſalian 
rinces, on whom I ſhould have deigned to fix my choice, but would 
— given me his hand, to ſhare my crown? But J was not able 
to ſupport the grief of living without thee, and to behold theſe 
pledges of our love deprived of ſuch a father. I might have hoped 
to enjoy a long and happy life, yet willingly. I facrificed it; and 
what neither tenderneſs nor honour could exact from thoſe who 
gave thee being, hy wife alone has done. Doubtleſs it became 
thy parents to ſave the life of an only ſon, at the expence of theirs ; 
their age does not permit them to hope for another child. I migh 

then have lived: thou would'ſt have accompliſhed thy courſe ; nor 
have been reduced to weep a tender wife, and ſee thy children at 
theſe early years without a mother. The Gods have otherwiſe 
decreed for us: I reſolved to die for thee, and I do not repent this 
facrifice. But, in reward for ſuch a benefit as life, I require of 
thee a return of tenderneſs not equal (for what can equal the ſa- 
crifice of life ?) but atleaſt fo juſt, fo lawful, that thou canſt not 
refuſe to give it. Thy natural rectitude, and thy love for theſe 
children, ſecure the grant of my requeſt. Suffer them not, my dear 
Admetus, 


— 4 Le E82 1sS. 83 
Admetus, to know any other maſter but thyſelf in their 13 
dwelling: ſuffer them to preſerve that rank in it deſtined for them by 
their birth: give them no envious ſtep-mother, who may be 
barbarous enough to treat like ſtrangers theſe children who 'are 
no leſs thine 3 mine. This is the only favour I implore of 
thee. Who knows not the ſordid jealouſy of a ſecond wife, and 
what miſery ſhe prepares for the unhappy fruits of a former mar- 
riage? A ſerpent rouzed to rage, is far leſs dreadful, and leſs dan- 

rous. My fon, indeed, has ſome reſource : nature has given 
kim a defender in him whom he calls by the ſoft name of father, 
and from whom he receives the tender name of ſon. But oh, m 
deareſt daughter, what will be thy deſtiny ? How wilt thou pals 
with decency the years of thy virgin ſtate ? What ſpouſe wilt thy 
father chuſe for thee ? Who is there that will not take an inhu- 
man pleaſure in wounding thy fame? For, alas, my child, thy 
mother will not have the conſolation to give thee a huſband from 
her hand: ſhe will not be in a condition to conſole thee in the 
pangs of labour, when the preſence of a mother is ſo ſoothing. I, alas, 
muſt die, and in a few fleeting moments. Ah, death knows no delays; 
he waits not till the following day, nor to the third of the month *. 
The fatal period is arrived; yet a moment longer, and I am num- 
bered with the dead. Adieu, Admetus; adieu, my children; be 
happy all of you: and thou, my deareft huſband, live, and enjoy 
the glory of having once poſſeſſed a wife fo faithful, and you, my 
children, boaſt that you had Alceſtis for a mother. | 


CHORUS. 

Princeſs, diſmiſs thy fears; we will take upon us to-anſwer for 
thy huſband, that he will comply with all thou aſkeſt. Ah, would 
he not, indeed, be loſt to reaſon and to gratitude, if he refuſed to 
grant ſuch juſt demands ? 2 Ps 


AD MET US. £2 

Yes, my deareſt Alceſtis, thou ſhalt be obeyed ; rely upon the 
love I bear thee : thou wert my wife whilſt thou lived, thou ſhalt. 
continue to be ſo even after thy death. No other Theſſalian vir- 


©# Alceſtis, when ſhe ſays, that death will day of the month: or it is probable, by this 
not wait till the third day of the month, paſſage of Euripides, that merciful credi- 
alludes, I believe, to a cuſtom among the tors gave their debtors a delay of one or 
Greeks, who paid their debts on the firſt two days, which death does mot. 
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gin ſhall call me huſband, however diſtinguiſhed for her birth and 
beauty. Theſe dear pledges which thou leaveſt me, ſhall poſſeſs 
all my heart. Oh preſerve them to me, ye gracious Gods, if I 
muſt loſe their mother. Think not, my dear Alceſtis, that a year 
thall be the period of my mourning and my grief: no, my mourn- 
ing ſhall laſt as long as my life; as long as my love for thee; as long 
as my hatred for parents, whoſe fruitleſs tenderneſs confined itſelf to 
bare profeſſions only. It is thou, my Alceſtis, thou alone, who 
for my ſake was laviſh of the deareſt bleſſing, and ſaved my life 
by facrificing thy own. But oh, will not my life thus purchaſed, be 
condemned to ceaſeleſs groans ? It ſhall; for I renounce all joy for 
ever; never more will I ſhare the ſocial feaſt, or join the gay afſem- 
bly ; never more ſhall this palace reſound with ſongs and muſic ; no 
more ſhall theſe fingers fly over the lyre, and extract thoſe 
melting airs, which once had power to charm me; no more ſhall 
my voice join the ſoft Lydian flute: all the delights of life will pe- 
riſh with thee. Yet I will not loſe thee all, my dear Alceſtis, 
my ingenious love will find out new methods to keep thee preſent 
to my eyes. The artiſt's hand ſhall be employed to form thy dear 
reſemblance for me *. I will preſs the lovely image in my arms; 
I will place it on my couch, fall at its feet, and call it my dear 
Alceſtis, and believe I ſee thee ſtill, ſtill ſpeak to thee, and enjoy 
thy loved ſociety. Ah! weak confolation, poor reſource for love: 
or grief like mine! yet to this, my ſorrow oft will fly: at leaſt, 
thy ſhade wilt bleſs my eyes in dreams.---Oh, my Alceſtis, had I 
the magic power of ſong like Orpheus! could I like him charm the 
relentleſs daughter of Ceres, and her inexorable lord, and bring 
thee back from the dread ſhores of Cocytus ! thither, like him, E 
would deſcend: nor the tremendous Cerberus, nor the ftern ferry- 
man of the dead, ſhould force me to return, unleſs thou wert 
permitted to reviſit earth again. Ah, fruitleſs wiſhes! by death. 
only caa I gain. a paſſage to thoſe gloomy ſhades. I come, my 
dear Alceſtis; I follow thee; prepare the manſion where thou and 
I muſt dwell eternally : thy tomb ſhall hold me alſo; dying it ſhalt. 
be my command to place me there ; death itſelf ſhall not have 
power to ſeparate two hearts, which ſuch a paſſion has united. 


* CHORUS. 
Prince, Share thy griefs, as well through our friendſhip for thee, 


as our veneration for Alceſtis. 


® This is the original of that kind of idolatry of which Solomon ſpeaks. 22 
ALCESTIS. 
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ALCESTIS, to ber children. 
My deareſt children, let us be comforted ; you have heard your 


father ſwear an eternal faith to me : he renounces for ever a _ 


bride. ' 
ADMETUS. 
Yes, ſuch was my promiſe; I now repeat it, and never will I 


mon th 
ALCESTIS, 


on this condition, then, receive theſe children from my hands; 


to thee I truſt them. 
ADMETUS. 


I receive them as a precious gift from a moſt dear hand. 


ALCEST IS. 
Take my place, then, and be a mother as well as father to 


them. 
AD MET Us. 
Oh fatal neceflity ! which conſtrains. me to it, fince they loſe 


thee. 
A L CESTIS. 
Alas, my children! I would live for you, but I muſt die, and 


leave you. 
A D M E T U 
What will become of me when I have loſt thee ? 


ALCESTES 
Time will aſſwage thy grief: the dead are nothing to the living. 
ADMETUS, in tears. 


Ob, my dear Alceſtis, take me with thee; I conjure thee by 
the Gods ; oh take me with thee tothe ſhades | | 


ALCESTIS. | 
It is ſufficient, my dear Admetus, that I die, and die for thee. 
ADMETUS. | 
| 8 Deſtinies, of what a treaſure do you deprive mel 


ALCESTIS. 
Ab! my heavy eye-lids fall; a thick miſt involves my ſight. 


ADMETUS. 5 
Oh dreadful ſounds - Wilt thou, then, abandon me, Alceſtis? 
ALCESTIS. 
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ALCESTIS. 
I am nomore; look upon me as if I had never been. 


ADMETUS. 
Alceſtis, my dear Alceſtis!---raiſe thy eyes, leave not thy chil- 


dren. 
| ALCESTIS. 
Unwillingly I leave them. Well, then, let them receive my 


laſt embraces. 
ADMETUS. 
Oh, turn thine eyes towards them---look on them once more, 
my dear Alceſtis.---Alas ! 
ALCESTIS, 
Ah, Idie ; it isdone. 
| ADMETUS. 
Oh, my unkind Alceſtis, wilt thou, wilt thou abandon us ? 


ALCETIS, expiring. 
Farewel. | 
ADME TUS, veiling bis face. 
There death has ſtruck me alſo. | 


us. 
She is dead. Admetus no longer has a wife. 


SCENE the 8 ECO ND. 


AD MET Us, the CHILDREN, and the CHORUS, 
about the body of Alceſtis. | 


EUMELUS, her ſon. 

Oh miſery! my mother is deſcended to the ſhades. She no 
longer enjoys the light of day : I have no mother now. Ah, look 
my father, look at theſe eyes, covered with the dark ſhades of 
death : look at theſe motionleſs hands. Oh my deareſt mother, 
hear me ; I conjure thee, hear me. Itis I; it is thy fon that 
calls thee, that preſſes thy cold lips. 


AD MET Us. 


In vain thou call'ſt her. She no longer hears thy voice : the 
| ſees 


AL C ES FE & i 
ſees thee not. Ah, my dear children, how cruel is this ſtroke to 


all of us ! 
EUMELUS. 

And has ſhe then left me; left me at theſe early years! Oh my 
father! Oh miſerable wretch, to be deprived of ſuch a mother! 
Oh my fiſter ! this loſs is thine, alas: but chiefly thou, my 
deareſt father, art to be pitied : thou who haſt not been allowed 
to reach with her to a happy old age! Oh mother! thy wretch- 
ed family dies with thee. — 

CHORUS. 

Fatal neceſſity! Admetus, thou muſt ſupport this fad reverſe of 
fortune. Thou art not the firſt whom death has deprived of an 
amiable and tender wife : thou wilt not be the laſt. Alas! art 
thou ignorant that we are but born to die? | 


ADMETUS. 


I know it but too well. This ſtroke was not unexpected, and 
was therefore more ſeverely felt.--But now theſe dear remains muſt 
be removed, and receive laſt pious duties from me. Aſſiſt me, 
friends, and fing alternatively funeral ſongs in honour of the re- 
lentleſs king of hell. Let the Theſſalians, my ſubjects, join with 
me in performing theſe juſt rites. As their king, I command uni- 
verſal mourning ; let them cut off their hair, and put on fable ha- 
bits. Prepare the chariots, and cut off the flowing manes of all 
the horſes. It is my command alſo, that the ſoft ſounds of the 
' Iyre and flute be heard no more throughout the city, till the moon 
has twelve times filled her orb. Alas, never again can I perform the 
obſequies of a perſon ſo dear, ſo precious to me. What honours 
are not due from me to a wife, who had the courage and genero- 


ſity to take my place in the grave ! 
SCENE the THIR D. 
Which ſerves for the Interlude. | 


The body of Alceſtis is carried away to be adorned; Admetus, his 
children, and the whole court, follow it, while the Chorus re- 
main to ſing the funeral ſongs. 


CHORUS. | 12 7 
Oh, daughter of Pelias, who now dwells in Pluto's gloomy Srxor nz B 


palace, receive our laſt farewel. Know, thou fierce tyrant of the 
Shades, 
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Shades, and thou, grim pilot of the dead, who, ſeated at the 
helm, divideſt the black waves of Styx, know, that a brighter virtue 
than Alceſtis never paſſed the bitter ſtream of Acheron ! 

e 5s ht For thee, Alceſtis, the poets ſhall invoke their muſe. Thy 

praiſes ſhall be celebrated in hymns ſung to the harmonious lyre “. 
Thy wondrous love ſhall be the ſubject of every poet's ſong : but 
chiefly in the ſpring, during the ſolemn feſtivals + which Athens 
and Sparta celebrate in honour of Apollo. Thy glorious ſacrifice 
ſhall crown thee with immortal fame. 

Srxoene . Oh that I could redeem thee from the dark manſions of the in- 
fernal king, and make thee paſs again the black Cocytus ! Thou 
whoſe matchleſs tenderneſs for a huſband has ſaved his life by fa- 
crificing thine own, light lye the earth upon thy gentle boſom :--- 
and oh, let no fears of thy Admetus' faith diſturb thy peaceful 
ſhade ; if it were poſſible that he could violate the vow he made 
thee, and abandon himſelf to the charms of a ſecond marriage, to 
x and to thy children he would become an object of everlaſting 

orror. 

AxT15TzO- Strange love of life in thoſe who gave him birth ! of life fo 

* ſhort as theirs, white hairs can promiſe them ! neither would die 
to ſave him, though threatned with approaching death; a death 
inglorious and unlamented : but thou, Alceſtis, in the bloom of 
youth, died for thy huſband. Oh, may the Gods beſtow on me 
a wife whoſe tenderneſs and fidelity may equal thine ; but happier 

in her fate, may ſhe with me fulfil the meaſure of her days! Alas, 
this bleſſing Heaven only grants to a few favoured mortals. 


COT w.T M1 A-6 
SCENE the FIRST, 
HERCULES, the CHORUS. 


| HERCULES. | 
Ye inhabitants of Pheræ, ſay, is Admetus in the palace? 


* 


* In the original, 4with ſeven Heringe, and the moon was in its full. Theſe poetical 
made of a tree which grews upon the mountains. conteſts being inſtituted in honour of Apol- 
+ Th: feſtivals here mentioned by the Cho- lo, they were called Carneades, from Car- 
rus were games and muſical conteſts, which nus, a famous poet and muſician, thedon of 
were celebrated at Athens and Sparta on the Jupiter and Europa, and a favourite cf 


CHORUS. 


ſeventh of April, and laſted nine days, when Apollo's. 


KLEELP iS. _ 
CHORUS. 
Thou wilt find him there, great Hercules. But deign, r pray 


thee, to ſatisfy our curiofity; on what deſign doſt thou come to 
Theſſaly, and to this city in particular? 5 | 


HE RCULES. 
mY amn come in obedience to the commands of Euryſtheus. 


CHORUS. 
To what new wanderings has he condemned thee ? 


HERCULES. 
18 am going to carry off the ſteeds of Diomede * 


"CHORUS. | 
How wilt thou be able to execute this enterprize ? Art thou ac- 
ak with any perſons in that country ? 


| 1 HE RC UL E S. 
Noz I never was in the land of the Biſtonians +. 


| —,CHORU'S. | 
Doſt thou know, chat the carrying off theſe horſes will colt thee 
| eon; — 5 | 
* HH ER CU L E 8. J $1011197) o 11997 3t 
ves; but how can I elude wang ag 
C HOR Us. a 


Thou muſt kill Diomede, or periſh. 


HERCUL E 8. 
True; but this will not be the firſt trial of my valour. 


CHORUS. 
But what wilt thou gain by this victory? 
HERCULES. 
ae, P. 
. CHORUS. er 
There is Ain another obſtacle to thy fucceſs. How wilt thou 


8 ? 3 
HERCULES. 5 
I«s it true what report ſays, that they breathe fire and: flames? — 


— 1 In the Greek, of Thrace. + Biſtonia, a country in Thrace, berween the river 
4 t In Greek, by the rein 


Vox, II. N CHORUS. 


— — —— 434 3 ä a 
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CHORUS. 
They are ſo fierce, that they tear men to pieces v. 
HERCULES. 
Wild beaſts do ſo; but men are not the prey of horſes. 


CHORUS. 
Believe thine eyes, then. Thou wilt ſee their den recking with 


human gore. 
HERCULES; 
From whom is he deſcended who feeds them thus ? 


CHORUS. 
Mars is his father: his kingdom is that part of Thrace which 
takes its name from the hollow bucklers in uſe there, and which 
is known to be fo fruitful in gold. 


HERCULES. 
It is well; this is an enterprize worthy of Hercules: ſeyere, but 
glorious deſtiny ! which ſtill ordains, that I muſt combat with the 
ſons of Mars. Lycaon firſt, then Cycnus, — Diomede is the 
third who offers himſelf to my arm. I muſt fight with him, and 
with his ſteeds: it matters es the ſon of _— ſhall never 
be ſeen to tremble at the fight of the maſt dreadful enemy. 
CHORUS. 
Behold Admetus himſelf. 


SCENE tte SECON D. 


To them ADMETUS. 


AD MET Us. 
Oh hero, deſcended from Jupiter and Perſeus , may ſt thou 


de ever happy 
HERCULES. 
Receive from me the ſame kind wiſhes, powerful king of the 


Theſſalians. 
AD MET US, Abing. 
Oh that the Gods would grant them ! but I receive them as the 
effects of an undoubted friendſhip. 
2 In Greek, with their five teeth. and Alceus of 


+ Perſeus and Danoe were the children af Alcmena, who: 
Jupiter. Perſeus was the father of Alceus, 


itri * the — 
Hercules by Jupiter, 


H E R- 
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HERCULES. 
But ſay, Admetus ; why theſes marks of mourning, this horn 


hair 1 
1 ADMETUS. 
This hair I was preparing to carry tothe tomb of--- 
| HERCULES. | 
Whoſe tomb ? e The 
Gods preſerve thee from ſuffering ſuch a lo? 
| ADMETUS. 
Thanks to the Gods, my children are alive. 
HERCULES. 


It is then a father thou mourneſt for. 'Ah, his great age gives me 
but too juft a cauſe for fear — wm 


ADMETUS. 
Diſmiſs that fear: my parents are (till alive. 
0 HERCULES. 
How ! haſt thou then loſt Alceſtis thy wife? 
| ADMETUS, 
Of her I may ſay two very oppoſite things. 
HERCULES, 
Lives ſhe, or not ? 
ADMETUS, 
She is alive, and yet ſhe is not: it is her fate that makes me 


miſerable. 
| HERCULES. 
3 unfold this eaigon, I been 


ADMETUS. 

Art thou ignorant of the deftiny that awaits her ? 
HERCULES. 

I know ſhe has engaged herſelf to die for thee. 
ADMETUS. | | 

Bound by this fatal promiſe, can I reckon her among the living ? 
HERCULES. 


Ah, Yo not anticipate A 
* HERCULES. 
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AD MET Us. 
Alceſtis is dead: for thoſe who are ſoon to die, I look ae as 


dead already. 
HERCULES. 
Yet ſtill there is ſome difference between the dead and thoſe that- 


live. 
A D MET Us. | | 
Thou art of this opinion, Hercules; but I have reaſons for think- 
ing otherwiſe. 
HERCULES. 
Why doſt thou kee Ip me in e then? What friend is it 
whom thou lamenteſt 


ADME ＋ 1 
I monrn the death of a woman We have all this time been 


ſpeaking of another. 
5 HERCULES. 


Was ſhe whoſe loſs thou weepeſt a ſtranger, or allied to thy fa- 
mily ? 
4 ADMETUS.. 


She was both. 
HERCULES. 


How ! both! If a ſtranger, whence did it OS that ſhe 
paſſed her life in thy palace? 


ADMETUS. 
Being confided to my care after the death of Br . ſhe was 


bred up there. 
HE RC UL E 8. ä 
I take part in thy affliction, Admetus; but in the e * 
now art, I would not importune thee with my preſence. 
AD MET U 8. 
What doſt thou mean? 
| HERCULES. 
I will ſeek another abode. Fe hay 
ADMETUS. | 
No; I cannot ſuffer thee to depart. Add not this to my other 


HERCULES. 
The ut of a RENT is unſcaſonable in a houſe of mourning. 
FEY: ADMETUS. 


4 
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ADM ET US. | 
Let us think no more of the dead, but deign to enter my 


HE RC U L E S. | | 
-Cvibider, Admetus, how improper it would be for me to be thy 
gueſt, when all thy family is in tears. 


ZW ADM BTU 
Thou ſhalt be conducted to a diſtant apartment in the palace, 
which I reſerve for ſtrangers. 


HERCULE I 
Permit me to leave thee, Admetus : my obligations to. thee- 
will not be leſſened. 
ADMETUS. 


No, Hercules; Fhavealready told thee, thou art not at liberty to 
be the gueſt of any other. [T9 hrs attendants.) Open the moſt retired 
apartments: tell the ſlaves to 1133 a fmnprocts feaſt. [To the 
guards.) Do you thut the veſtibule in the middle; it is not fit that 
cries and tears = ſhould diſturb the pleaſures of a feaſt. We ought 
to ſpare the gueſt whom we receive, the melancholly preparations 
for a funeral. [Hercules goes into an. Palace.] 


SCENE the T H IR D. 


ADMET US, the CHORUS. 


CHORUS. | 
Why would'ſt thou, prince, ſinking as thou art under a load 
of affliction, receive a ſtranger in thy houſe? 


AD ME T Us. 

What could I do? Had I ſhut the gates of my ple and my. 
city upon a friend, would you have praiſed me for it? No, certain- 
ly; my griefs would not have been leſs ſenſibly felt, and my guilt. 
would have been greater. I ſhould have violated the laws of hoſ- 
pitality, which I have ever reſpected : laws ſo exactly obſerved by 
this friend, when I went into the barren region of the Argives ; 
and to the miſeries I ſuffer already, I ſhould have added the eternal 
infamy of rendering my houſe odious to ſtrangers. 


CHORUS: 


But if Hercules be ſo fincerely thy friend, why doſt thou con- 
ceal Wy affliction from him? 
ADMETUS. 


Sorg I. 


AxT1STRO- 
PHE I. 


Sraor kx IT. 


AnTiSTRO- 
rns IL. 
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ADMETUS. 

I know this hero well. If he had entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of thoſe misfortunes I groan under now, he would not have 
honoured me with his preſence. He will blame me too for what 
I have done : but though he ſhould call me imprudent, though he 


ſhould load me with reproaches, my pure and unſtained houſe ſhall 


ſtill reſpe& the ſacred laws of hoſpitality ; it never knew the guilt 
of turning the ſteps of ſtrangers from it. { He goes out. 


SCENE the FOUR TH. 


| The CHORUS. | 
Oh palace of Admetus, oh worthy abode of Gods! no won- 
der that Apollo deigned to refide within thy hoſpitable walls, and 


bluſhed not to become the ſhepherd of thy numerous flocks, nor 


to fill thy hollow valleys, and the ſmiling meads around thee, with 
the harmonious muſic of his rural lyre! 

Then were the fierce lynx's ſeen to feed with lambs. The lions 
quitted the hills of Theſſaly to liſten to chy lays. Divine mufi- 
cian ! around thee ſkipped young fawns, who in crowds deſerted the 
foreſts, drawn by the ſoft melody of thy ſongs. 

Happy Admetus! the favourite of a God! it is to Apollo that 
thou oweſt a ſheepfold fo fruitful and fo fair, beſide the lake of 
Bebie *, and that thy fields extend towards the weft, even within 
view of the Molofſes; while on the aſt, thy empire ſeems to know 
no other bounds than mount Pelion, and the Egean fea. 

With thee, Admetns, how facred are the laws of hoſpitality ! 
Thou, haft juſt loſt a lovely and beloved wife, and while thou 
weepeſt her early fate, a ſtranger comes. Then, 
prince, thy ſorrow was confined to thy own boſom ; thy ſighs were 
all ſu thy tears, which flowed in ſpite of thee, by painful 
force with-held ; and to thy gueft thy hofpitable gates were open 
inſtantly. Such is the condudt a generous mind ſaggeſts. Every gift 


— — — 
3 —_— ——— IE — — — 


_ 


A lake between Pherz and Magneſia, miſtaken, the Chorus mean, that Admetus 
from which the neighbouring plains take might behold all this tract of land, and fo 
the name of Beboide. The following pa» ſeem to command it, according to that 
ſage is perplexed. The Chorus do not mean fprightly line of Benſerade. 

that the empire of Admetus extends on one Zr þ tout g d mai, tout off & mes regaral, 
ſide to the Moloſſes, which are at the extre- To be convinced, we need only examine the 
mity of Epirus, nor that on the other fide, map. 


it reaches to mount Pelion ; but if I am not 


of 
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of wiſdom is united in a heart where candor and benevolence bears 
ſway. Thy piety, Admetus, doubt it not, ſhall meet its juſt re- 


S CEN R the ff 


ADMETUS, the CHORUS. 


ADMETUS. 
My loved friends, whoſe preſence affords my afflited heart fo 


ſoft a conſolation, Alceſtis will in a few moments be carried to the 


funeral pile, and from thence to the tomb; do you attend the 

melancholy proceſſion, pay her the laſt duties, and let your la- 

mentations ſhew your ion for your queen, who leaves her 

palace never more to enter it again. | 
CHORUS, 


Prince, I ſee thy aged father ſlowly approaching. He comes 
to attend the proceſſion, and his ſervants bring gifts and ornaments 
for Alceſtis' tomb. 


SCENE the SIX T H. 


The proceſſion in. ſeen. 


PHERES eaters, een iy fonts. bearing preſence for 
| po 39g bm x 1290 


PH ERK ES. | . | 


My ſon, I ſhare in thy affliction. Thy loſs, it is true, is great: See the obſer- 
Alceſtis deſerved thy tendereſt affection; but yet, cruel as this loſs vations upon 
is, thou muſt ſupport it patiently. Receive theſe rich veſtments * Cee. 


from my hand to grace her tomb: a wife who ſacrificed herſelf for 
thee cannot be too highly honoured. It is to Alceſtis that I owe 
the happineſs of preſerving my ſon : ſhe would not ſuffer a wretch- 
ed father to waſte his age in 2 - Oh, thou deliverer of both 
the ſon and father ! who, by this heroic deed, haſt propoſed a 
glorious example to thy ſex. Oh, thou who haſt reſigned hight 
of day, ever amiable Alceſtis, receive my laſt farewel | May 

thy gentle ſhade enjoy repoſe in Pluto's dark dominions! may 
many wives like thee be found, and. may the torch of Hymen be 
kindled for love and faith like thine, or quenehed be the flame for 


ever! | 
| * ö AD ME.. 
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I did not invite thee, Pheres, to theſe funerals; and that ] may 
not yield to thee in any thing, know, that thy preſence here 1s 
now unwelcome to me. Carry back. theſe-veſtments ; they ſhall not 
be ſpread upon Alceſtis corps. Her tomb ſhall not be enriched with 
gifts from thee. Thou ſaweſt me at the point of death; then was 
thy time to weep; but then what didſt thou do? Do tears become 
thee now? thou who refuſed'ſt to ſhield me from the threatened 
danger: thou who, though bending under the weight of years, couldſt 
ſhun a neceſſary death, and ſuffer the young and blooming Alceſtis to 
facrifice her life for me. Away, I am not thy ſon ; I do not ac- 
knowledge thee for my father. She who calls herſelf my mother, 
never bore me ; I am the offspring of ſome flave, and by miſtake 
hung on her breaſt. The danger that threatened my life too 

lainly ſhews me what thou art: yes, I repeat it, I no longer 
3 thee for my father; or if indeed thou art fo, thou muſt be 
the weakeſt and moſt cowardly of men, ſince having almoſt run 
thy deftined courſe, thou hadſt neither tenderneſs nor fortitude 
enough to die for a ſon, and didſt not bluſh to let a ſtranger perform 
that duty. Yes, that ſtranger only has a right to be conſidered as 
my real parent. To thee it would have heen glorious to fave a 
child: and what would'ſt thou have facrificed, but a few years 
embittered with age and infirmity ? By this poor ſacrifice thou 
would'it have vurchaſed many long and happy vears for her and 
for thy ſon, and he would not have groaned under miſeries un- 
utterable. Thou haſt already enjoyed a happy deſtiny : ſeated in 
early youth upon the throne, in me thou haſt had a lawful heir, 
who freed thee from the fears of ſeeing thy dominions become the 
prey of greedy ſtrangers. Nor canſt thou ſay, that in revenge of 
the contempt thy age endured from me, thou gaveſt me to the 
tomb; what tenderneſs, what duty, what reſpect have I not ever 
paid thee? But now provide thee other heirs, if it be poſſible, 
who may ſupport thy feeble age, and perform thy funeral rites. 
As for me, I hold myſelf diſcharged from this laſt duty: look on 
me as dead; it is not to thy tenderneſs I owe my life ; life was 
the gift of another benefaQtor ; to this new parent my tender- 
neſs, my duty, all is due. How inſincere are old men's prayers 
for death] they murmur at their long protracted date; but when 
death comes, then they want fortitude to die, and age ſeems no 


longer a burden inſupportable, 2 
: mn CHORUS. 
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This is too much, prince; thou art already miſerable enough, 

without adding to thy misfortunes the rage of an offended father. 
| PHERES - 

To whom doſt thou direct this haughty language; ſon? Hoſt 
thou imagine thou art talking to ſome Lydian fave?” Haſt thou 
forgot, that I am born free, at leaſt,” and a Theſſalian? Yet haſt 
thou dared to offer me | the moſt inhuman outrage, and to treat 
me like the baſeſt of mankind : but never ſhall it be ſaid, that a 
young man inſulted his father with impunity. I have given thee 
birth ; I have educated thee; to be the ſupport of my throne : but 
know, that I am not therefote bound to ſacrifice my life for thee. 
When did the laws of nature, or of Greece, impoſe on fathers the 
neceſſity of dying for their children? All here below live for them- 
ſelves, happy or miſerable it matters not. I haye performed my 
obligations to thee ; I owe thee nothing now. I have made thee 
a king; and at my death I leave tliee thioſe large dominions which 
I recerved from my forefathers. What injury, then, doſt thou 
complain of? Wherein am I guilty ? I did not die for thee, is that 
my crime? Well, do I require thee to die for me? If life be dear 

to thee, think'ſt thou it is not dear likewiſe to me? I know that 
our abode in Pluto's dreary kingdom will be long, and that this 
life is bounded by narrow.limits.: but, ſhort as it is, I am willing 
to enjoy its bleſſings. Thefe ſentiments, no doubt, will not be 
approved by thee. Thou accafeft me of cowardice ; and yet, 
coward as thou art thyſelf, thou wert not aſhamed to prolong thy 
days beyond the ſtated term, by facrificing thy wife.  Inferies to 
a woman in generoſity and fortitude, fhe was obliged to ſpare thy 
weakneſs the horrors of approaching death. What a happy ſtra- 
tagem, ſtill to dude the fatal ſtroke, to perfaade a wife that it is 
her duty to die for her huſband ! After this, it becomes thee welt, 
indeed, to call thoſe perfong baſe and cowardly who refuſe to do 
for thee what thow haſt not to do for thyfelf. Take my 
counſel ; be filent ; judge by thine own heart of others. Fhou att 
fond of life; take it for granted, that others love it as well as _ 
now be aſſured, if thou repeateft thy injurious reproaches, 
thou ſhalt hear more painful truths than theſe. | a 1 ell 


CHORUS. = 
This is too much on both ſides. Ceaſe, reverend Phetes, to 
wound * ſon with theſe reproaches. 
Vol. II. on ADME- 
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AD ME T U 8, to Pberes. 
Speak, I have ſaid all; but if the truth ſeems harſh to thee, thou 
oughteſt not to have incurred it by ſuch a crime. 
| PHERES. 
The crime would have been much greater if I had devoted 
myſelf to death for thee. 
_ _ADMETUS. 
Is there no difference, then, in thy opinion, between dying in 
the bloom of youth, or burdened with old age? 
| PHERES. 
No mortal, whether young or old, has two lives, which he 
can diſpoſe of as he pleaſes. | 
ADMETUS. 
Well, may ſt thou live longer than Jupiter! 
| PHERES. 
How ! Dareſt thou load a guiltleſs father with horrible impre- 


cations |! | 
| ADMETUS. 
No; I on the contrary ſubſcribe to thy own wiſhes. Do'ſt 
thou not deſire a long train of years? 
PHERES. 
This is thy wiſh rather, and this corps too plainly proves it. 
| ADMETUS. 
This corps proclaims thy baſenefs. 
PHERES. 
At leaſt, it cannot proclaim that I ſacrificed this victim for 


myſelf. 
ts ADMETUS. 
Ah, that thou in thy turn needed the facrifice of a fon's life to 


fave thee. | 
PHERES. | 
Do thou act wiſer, and take one wife after another to multiply 


thy years. f 
ET ADMETUS. 


To thy ſhame, thy infamy, be it remembered, that a wife 
did what thou oughteſt to have done. 
| |  PHERES. 
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Thou and I think alike, that life is ſweet, and death dreadful. 
ADMETUS. 
Theſe ſentiments are unworthy of old age. 


PHERES.. 3 
It ſeems then, that to merit thy approbation, I muſt give thee 
the barbarous pleaſure of carrying me to the tomb. 
| ADH 
Yet thither thou muſt go; but without fame or honour. 


PHERES. 
Of what advantage to my aſhes is this fancied honour ? 


4 ADMETUS. 
Alas ! old age has baniſhed ſhame. | 


| PHERES. 
Old age is wiſe, but folly is the portion of inconſiderate youth, 
witneſs Alceſtis' ſacrifice. | 
_ _ADMETUS. 
| Retire, and leave me at liberty to finiſh her funeral rites. 
| n+. HR | ; 

It is juſt, indeed, that he whoſe victim ſhe was ſhould pay her 
the laſt duties---I leave thee; then; farewel : but, mark me, ſon, 
this ſacrifice will be revenged ; and Acaſtus, Alceſtis brother, will 


be the moſt contemptible of mankind, if he doth not revenge on 
thee the death of a loved ſiſter. | 


ADMETUS. 

Go, thou and thy unworthy wife, and wear 'away a miſerable 
old age, childleſs, even though I live. This puniſhment thy baſe 
deſertion of me merits: from this moment I will have nothing in 
common with thee, not even a dwelling. Oh that I could with 
decency prohibit thy entrance into this palace, I would do it pu- 
blicly, and without a bluſh! | | | 

But now, my friends, fince we muſt complete our miſery, let us 
carry theſe dear remains of my Alceſtis to the funeral pile. 


vol CHORUS. $1.24] | 
Take with thee our tears and ſighs, our everlaſting ſorrow, for 
O 2 7 | thy 
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thy loſs. Oh beſt and faithfulleſt of women, may the infernal 
Deities; Mercury and Pluto, receive thee favourably! and if in- 
deed there are in the other world rewards and bleſſings reſerved for 
the juſt, may'ſt thou enjoy them all, and in the palace of Proſer- 

pine reap the fruits of ſuch exalted virtue. 


[The body of Alceſtis is carried off the ſtage, Admetus and the 
Chorus allow it.) | 


| SISATERIIERATTSATTEIN Auk 'SESHSTSESSARAAAE ROS 
A c T the FOUR T H. 
SCENE the FIRST. 


An OFFICER of the palace. 


The palace of Admetus has indeed received a great number of 
eſts from different countries, and the care of their entertainment 
as always been confided to me ; but one more unfeeling than the 
ſtranger whom I have been ordered to attend to-day never entered 
theſe hoſpitable gates. The wretch beheld my ſovereign in tears, 
yet ſcrupled not to become his gueſt : he knows the affliction we 
labour under, and, inſtead of behaving with decency and modera- 
tion at table, he indulges his luxurious appetite with exceſs. Nay 
more, he takes in his hand a cu — with ivy, and 6 
whole ſtreams of wine upon the floor; he drinks long draughts. 
May the raging flame of Bacchus ſurround and choak him. He 
crowns his head with myrtle, and makes the palace reſound with 
his ſongs. Ah, what unſeaſonable mirth! He fings on one fide of 
the palace, without troubling himſelf about the wretched Adme- 
tus, and we on the other lament the fad fate of our queen. Doubly 
unhappy ! fince we are forced to reſtrain our grief, and devour our 
tears in the preſence of this ſtranger : for ſuch were the commands 
of Admetus. Wretch that I am, I am obliged to ſhare the feaſt of 
a gueſt, who is ſurely ſome miſerable robber, while my queen is car- 
ried out of the palace, never more to enter it again; and I am deprived 
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of the melancholly conſolation of taking my laſt leave of het, of pre- 
ſenting my hand * to her, who was to me, and to every one here, rather 
a mother than a ſovereign. Alas! how often has ſhe ſaved us from 
puniſhment, when with gentle arts ſhe ſoftened the rage of our 
offended king ! Ah ! how can we think of this, and not deteſt this 
ſtranger, for his unſeaſonable viſit! 


SCENE he SECOND 


The OFFICER, HERCULES, 


HERCULES. 


Come hither, friend, and tell me what is the meaning of theſe 
frowns, this cold and forbidding air, which thou aſſumeſt? Art 
thou ignorant, that a ſtranger, inſtead of beholding ſadneſs and 
diſguſt in the countenances of thoſe who have the care of his en- 
tertainment, ſhould be received with chearful ſmiles, and affiduity ; 
thou, at the fight of thy king's moſt valued friend, armeſt thy 
ooks with gloomy ſorrow, and wholly intent upon a misfortune 
in which thou art not concerned, behaveſt as if I was an enemy. 
Draw near, then, and learn of me a wiſer conduct. Doſt 
thou know the nature and condition of human life? Alas, 
no; in a ſituation like thine, how ſhouldſt thou have acquired this 
knowledge? Liſten to my words then. All mortals are to death 
devoted, nor is there one who knows to-day whether he ſhall ſee 
again the light to-morrow. Such is our deſtiny. The period of 
our life is ſo uncertain, that no art, no ſcience, can point it out 
to us exactly. And now, fince thou art inſtructed in this great 
principle, reſign thyſelf to joy; taſte the delights of wine, and 
ſhare the ſocial feaſt. Remember, that the preſent moment only 
is thine own, and all the reſt are fortune s. As for the cauſe of 
thy ſorrow, baniſh all remembrance of it; and if my counſels ſeem 


This was an ancient cuſtom. They of the firſt act: She called them all by their 
preſented their hands to the deceaſed, in names; (her faves) foe profented her band to 
ſign of their grief for ſo ſad a ſeparation. them, &. - 
As Alceſtis, for example, in the fourth ſcene 


wil 
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wiſe to thee (as I am well perſuaded they are) gather the fruits 
of them. Reſume thy ſpirits, then, and from this moment de- 
livered from the burden of thy grief, drink with me, crown thy 
head with flowers, and be aſſured, that amidſt the tempeſt which 
now agitates thy heart, the pleaſing claſhing of drinking-cups, 
crowned with the gifts of Bacchus, will bring thee ſafely into 
port. As we are mortals *, we ought to form ſuch notions as beſt 
ſuit our mortal ſtate : for whoever abandons himſelf to ſorrow 


cannot be ſaid to live, but to languiſh in real miſery. 
: OFFICER. 
All this I know ; but the ſubj ect that at preſent employs my 
thoughts agrees but ill with pleaſures and the joys of wine. 
HERCULES. 


The perſon whoſe death thou regreteſt is a ſtranger. Why then 
this exceſs of grief? Are not the owners of this palace alive and 


well ? 
OFFICER. | 
Alive! Oh Heaven ! Art thou ignorant, then, of our misfor- 


tune? 
HERCULES. 
Not, if Admetus has ſpoke truly. 


les 
Alas, unhappy prince! he does too much for ſtrangers. 


HERCULES. 


No, he does only what he ought, by paying the laſt duties to 
the deceaſed, although a ſtranger. 


OFFICER. 
A ſtranger! Ah, the perſon we lament was but too near to us. 


| HERCULES. 
How ! has he ſuffered, then, any domeſtic loſs, which he con- 
ceals from me ? 
OFFICER. 
It is enough ; I am filent. Go, and deliver thyſelf up to joy; 


it is for us to deplore the misfortunes of our ſovereign. 


— 


* A pernicious moral this, and*worthy here was not becauſe it was approved, but 
the ſect of Epicurians. Its being inſerted that Euripides might not be diſguiſed. 
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HERCULES. 
Oh Gods! theſe words denote a domeſtic mourning. 


OFFICER. | 
Were it not ſo, ſhould I have appeared thus oppreſt with grief 
in my attendance at thy feaſt ? 
| HERCULES. 
Ah, my friend has injured me by this reſerve ; I cannot pardon 


him for it. 
OFFICER. | 
Alas, did not theſe funeral garments, this hair cut off, inform 
thee, that thou hadſt ſurpriſed us at a moſt unhappy time? 
HERCULES. | 


Say then, which of the family of Admetus is dead ? His father, 
or one of his children? 
OFFICER. 


Since thou wilt oblige me to declare it, know, then, - that it is 


his wife. 
HERCULES. 
His wife! oh Heaven! And how in this melancholly fituation 
couldſt thou have the leaſt regard to hoſpitality ? | 
OFFICER. 
Admetus would not violate its facred laws in the perſon of ſuch 


a friend as thee, | 
HERCULES. 
Oh, my unhappy friend, what a treaſure haſt thou loſt ! 


OFFICER. 
We all periſh with her. 


HERCULES. 

Alas, I ſuſpected this by his dejected air, his mourning, his 
tears, which he mt. to — in; but he ae ſuf- 
picions by his ambiguous anſwers. He infinuated, that he was 
performing the funeral rites of a ſtranger, and, contrary to m 
inclination, forced me. to enter his palace. And here have I, 
wretch that J am, given a looſe to feſtal joy, and crowned my head 
with flowers, in the houſe of a friend oppreſſed with grief: but ir 
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is thou who wert the cauſe of this. Why didſt thou not reveal the 
fatal ſecret to me? Where is the tomb ? Speak, what road muſt 
J take to lead me to it? 


OFFICER: 
The road to Lariſſa. As foon as thou art out of the ſuburbs, 
thou wilt immediately ſee the tomb. | | N 


HERCULES. 
Enough. Farewel. CRY. 


SCENE te THIRD. 


HERCULES abw. 


It is now, Hercules, that thou muſt ſhew to the whole uni- 
verſe what a ſon Alcmena has given to the ſovereign of the Gods. 
Thou haſt accompliſhed many hard and dangerous taſks, and gra- 
titude to Admetus now exacts one of thy valour. Alceſtis muſt 
be forced out of the arms of death, and reſtored ro her huſband. 
Let us go, then, in ſearch of this haughty king of ſhadows. 
Doubtleſs he will be near the tomb, adorned in his funeral veſt- 
ments, ſatiating himſelf with the blood of victims. Let us then 
lie concealed near the tomb, and when he leaſt expects ſuch an 
aſſault, let us ſuddenly fall upon him. If I am fo fortunate as to 
come upon him by ſurprize, and ſeize him in theſe arms, not all 
his ſtruggling ſhall free him from the potent gripe, tiff he has re- 
leaſed Alceſtis. But what if this ſcheme fails? what if the relent- 
leſs power ſhould not come to the tomb, to taſte the funeral cake 
ſprinkled with blood? Why, then, I will ſeek him even in hell: 
I will deſcend alive to the gloomy palace of Proſerpine and Pluto: 
I will demand Alceſtis ; ſecure that my requeſt will be granted by 
the ſovereigns of the ſhades, I will bring her back to earth, 
and reſtore her to her faithful huſband. What do I not owe to 
ſuch a friend, who, though labouring under fo fevere a ſtroke of 
fate, concealed the anguith of his heart, received me as a welcome 
gueſt, and paid me all the dues of friendſhip. Is there in Theſſa- 
ly, or in all Greece, a more noble, a more generous friend than 
my Admetus, or one who more religiouſly obſerves the facred 
laws of hoſpitality ? No, it never ſhall be faid, that ſuch a benefit 
was repaid with ingratitude, or that Admetus was more generous 
than Hercules. | 4s 

SCENE 


SCENE the FOUR T K. 


ADMETUS and the CHORUS returning from the funeral. 


ADMETUS. 
Oh palace, where I ſhall no more behold Alceſtis, how can I 
view thee, how return without her! fatal return to me! Alas 
to what part of it ſhall I retire ? where ſhall I ſtop, what ſhall I ay, 


or do, now ſhe is gone ?---Oh, who will end this miſerable life? 


Alas, I was born to be an example to the univerſe of wretchedneſs 
unequalled. How happy are the dead! how do I envy the deſti- 
ny of thoſe who inhabit the peaceful tomb ! Oh, thou dark man- 
ſion, my afflicted heart would fain repoſe itſelf in thee! thou wilt 
forthe future be the only object of my ardent prayers. The light 
of day grows inſupportable. Oh, I em weary with ſtruggling 
here with human weakneſſes. Death, relentleſs death, what a 
loved hoſtage haſt thou delivered for me to the king of hell ! 


CHORUS. Neg: 0 3nll 
Retire, prince, retire z conceal thy ſorrows.in the obſcurity of the 
885 A DME TuS. 
Oh! 5 


$ CHORUS. 
Thou groaneſt : alas ! thou haſt tos juſt cauſe to groan, 
ADMETUS. 
CHORUS. 
Alas, too well we know the exceſs of thy affliction, © * 
ADMETUS. 
CHORUS. 


| Theſe tears, theſe cries, this anguiſh, will not recal Alceſtis 


Oh! 


Oh! 
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Oh Heaven] Oh miſerable Admetus ! 
CHORUS, 


Doubtleſs, tis hard to loſe one fo tendedy beloy 5 but how 
could it be avoided ? | | 
Vor. II. P | ADM E- 
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ADMETUS. | 
Ah, vou but irritate the deadly wound that feſters at my 
heart. What ſtroke could fate have given more cruel to a hap- 
py huſband, than to loſe a tender and beloved wife! Oh, that 
without entering into this ſoft engagement, I could have lived with 
her like a brother in this palace] Thoſe only are bleſt for whom 
Hymen never lighted the nuptial torch, who know not marriage, 
and the thouſand woes attending it. Alas, I weep the loſs of a 
loved wife; and to complete my wretchedneſs, I muſt behold my 
children miſerable likewiſe in the loſs of their mother. Oh, 


ſpectacle inſupportable to a father and a huſband! Alas, it was 
once in my choice to have been neither. | 


CHORUS. 
It is true, inevitable deſtiny has ſtruck this blow. 


ADMETUS. 


Oh! | | | 1 
CHORUS. 
But will thy ſorrows know no period? 
3 AD MET Us. 
Oh! 
CHORUS. 


It is dreadful, yet--- | 
 _ADMETUS. 
Oh! 


| CHORUS. - 
Thou muſt endeayour to ſupport this loſs with fortitude. Thou 


art not the firſt- | 
| ADMETUS. 
Wretched Admetus ! 


CHORUS. 


Thou art not the firſt prince who hath loſt the object of his 
tenderneſs. Fortune afflicts us differently, but none are ſpared. 


ADMETUS. 


Oh, tenderneſs for ever buried in the tomb ! Oh grief eternal! 
endleſs wailing !---* Cruel as you are, why did you give- me your 
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unwel- 
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unwelcome ſuccours to rob me of the pleaſure of interring myſelf. 
alive with my Alceſtis? But for you, I ſhould now have been with 
her; with her, the deareſt, and the beſt of wives. I ſhould have 
paſſed the infernal waves with her, and Pluto would have had two 
victims: Pluto, relentleſs as he is, would not have divided two 
hearts by love ſo cloſely and fo tenderly united. 


CHORUS. 

Yet hear us, prince, hear an example of equal woe. A man 
to whom we were related had a ſon, the only hope of his family: 
This unhappy ſon was taken from. him by death. He deſerved to be 
lamented : 76 loſs was irreparable, and the father in extreme old 
age; yet he bore this misfortune patiently, and refuſed not to be 


comforted. | 
ADMETUS. | : 

Oh that palace! that nuptial a ent! how can I return 
there lm 2 is ee ee changed to me. Oh 
Gods, —4 a cruel difference between my preſent ſtate and my 
paſt happineſs, l Ah, my memory brings back the time when I en- 
| tered that delightful abode, leading my lovely Alceſtis amidſt the 
Joyful acclamations of my ſubjects, and the ſound of various inſtru- 
ments, preceded by the blaze of tapers , and followed by a 
crowd eſts, i who ſung glad hymns | in. honour of the hap 
day. In theſe charming concerts, the names of lover, of h 
and of bride, were a thouſand times repeated. They extolled the 
happineſs of her whom I now lament ; they extolled my happi- 
neſs. Bleſt and illuſtrious pair, they cried--Ah, funeral cries ſucceed 
theſe ſongs of joy. Long ſable veils have taken the place of thoſe. 
white veſtments with which the God. of marriage then adorned 
me; and now, inſtead of hymeneal pomp, grief, tears, and deſpair, 
attend me to that 22 palace where my Alceſtis is ſeen 

B 5 


no more. 3 14 
| -,,- . .6;:Q0-RU;S. > 

It is true, prince, miſeries which till now thou never kneweſt 
ſucceed thy former happineſs ; fo Fate decrees : but ſtill thou 
liveſt, Alceſtis dies, and leaves thee all her tenderneſs. Such is 
the uſual train of human events. How many huſbands are there 
_ inexorable death has reduced like thee to lonelineſs and 
grie | | 


. the Greek, made of ww cut upon Mount Pelion. This was a wood which had a 
great quantity of roſin in it. 
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Ah, my dear friends, Alceſtis' fate is happier far than mine: 
eternal fame waits on her ſhade, ſorrow can never reach her more; 
ſhe is now free from all thoſe miſeries which are planted round 
us. While the unfortunate Admetus, forced to ſurvive, will drag 
a life more inſupportable than death itſelf. I feel already the bur- 
den is too painful---Ah, how ſhall I ſupport the fight of theſe fad 
walls! Alceſtis is not there, to make my entrance pleaſing ; I can- 
not ſpeak to her; I cannot hear her yoice. On which fide ſhall I 
turn my reſtleſs eyes? Alas, they every where will meet a 
frightful ſolitudeAh, what torture to a fond lover, to ſee around 
me thoſe conches, thoſe feats, where once I ſaw her, and where I 
never more ſhall ſee her! This funeral pomp, that obſcure apart- 
ment, the mournful appearance of my palace, all will inceffantly 
bring back her dear idea. But what will be my anguiſh, when my 
poor children, drowned in their tears, ſhall hang upon my knees, 
and conjure me to reſtore their mother to them; when I ſhall hear 
the groans and ceaſeleſs lamentations of the flaves ! Oh, ye Gods, 
will they often cry, of what a ſovereign haſt thou deprived us 

Theſe, theſe are the torments this palace has prepared for me. 
Shall I quit it to be preſent at Theſſalian nuptials? Ah, thoſe 
 Mniling aſſemblies of youthful brides and bridegrooms, will be to 
me a ſource of the moſt poignant grief, How ſhall I be able to 
behold that fair circle of my Alceſtis' loved companions! This fight 
will redouble my grief and my deſpair. Oh, what will not the 
malice of my enemies invent ! Methinks I already hear them fa 
to each other, ** See that inglorious prince, that unworthy huſ- 
« band, is he not aſhamed to live? He who feared death fo much, 
t that to avoid it he facrificed his wife. After this baſe action, 
*« let him hoaſt a noble mind. His parents are odious to him, be- 
* cauſe they refuſed to die for him, and he had not courage to die 
« himſelf.” Ah Gods! this is the laſt ſtroke that you reſerve 
for me------How then, my friends, how can I wiſh to live, de- 
prived of honour, deprived of my Alceſtis ! | 
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SCENE the FOUR T H. 
Or the INTERLUDE. 


The CHORUS, AD MET Us atjrtedin grief. 


The CHORUS. 


Above the vulgar raiſed, often have I conſulted the learned sro L 
ſiſters. 1 have examined their profound myſteries ; and for the 
fruits of this vain ſtudy, I have found that nothing is more 
powerful than deſtiny. Vainly would we ſeek in the Thracian 
writings, dictated by the ſoul-moving Orpheus, a preſervative 
againſt the ſtrokes of fate. Vainly would we ſeek it in thoſe re- 
medies for the various ills of human kind which Phœbus left to 
the diſciples of Eſculapius. | | 

Deſtiny is a ſevere divinity, to whoſe temple there is no acceſs, 3*7:57%0- 
He is not to be moved by prayers, nor by the blood of victims. Wig 
Ah cruel, ah inexorable God ! be not more harſh to me than thou 
haſt hitherto been. It is by thee, that the ſovereign of the Gods 
executes his immutable degrees. Reſiſtleſs in thy force , iron 
itſelf yields to thy ſtroke. Thy heart is always ſhut to tender- 
neſs and pity. 

It is this terrible divinity, oh Admetus, who has ſeized thee S7zorax I. 
in his powerful hands : yet loſe not thy fortitude in the painful 
conflict; for all thy cries and tears will not bring back to earth 
the inhabitants of the ſhades. Even the offspring of the Gods are 
ſubje& to the ſtroke of death. She whom thou lamenteſt was 
dear, and ever will be dear to us. A woman of ſuch exalted vir- 
tue is even more reſpectable than the offspring of the Gods. 

Ah, think not that Alceſtis' tomb ſhall be undiſtinguiſhed from Auris 
the vulgar dead. Travellers ſhall pay divine honours to her ſhade; r II. 
they ſhall turn aſide from their 4 and with awful reverence view 
her tomb. This, ſhall they ſay, this was the generous, the 
« faithful wife, who for her huſband. devoted herſelf to death. 

* She is now a Goddeſs. * Oh, amiable Divinity, be favourable to 
us“ Ha! the fon of Alcmena, he advances towards thee, 
prince, | 


. In the Greek, Which is brought from the Chahyber, « people of Pontius. 
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In one S CE NE. 


HERCULES, a WOMAN veiled, the CHORUS, 
 ADMETUS, TRAIN. 
HERCULES. 


Admetus, thou art not ignorant what the laws of friend- 
ſhip require of a friend in affliction: he, inſtead of concealing 
his ſorrows, ought to ſhare them with a faithful friend. Her- 
cules, who came hither at a time of mourning, merited at leaſt 
thy confidence; but thou didſt not judge him worthy of it. Not 
ſatisfied with concealing from him the death of thy wife, thou haſt 
conſtrained me to accept thy offers, and, in ſi 5 of my reluctance, 
led me into thy palace, as if the perſon who lay dead in it had 
been a ſtranger, and not of conſequence enough to prevent thy 
receiving a gueſt. Mean time, I crowned my head with myrtle ; 
I poured the accuſtomed libations; I reſigned myſelf to mirth and 
pleaſure in a houſe of mourning. Thou muſt acknowledge, prince, 
that I have reaſon to complain of thee. I will not, however, in- 
creaſe thy affliction by reproaches, but acquaint thee with the 
real cauſe of my returning hither. 5 

Thou ſeeſt this woman, prince; I come to confide her to thy 
care; and from thy friendſhip I expect that thou wilt keep her in 
thy palace, till after having ſubdued the king of the Biſtonians, and 
45 poſſeſſion of his ſteeds, I return in triumph to thee. If I 
ſhould periſh in this dangerous enterprize (but may the Gods 
avert the omen, and grant me an happy return) I yield her to 
thee. She is a conqueſt which has coſt me ſome labour. 
Happening to be at certain games, where very conſiderable 
prizes (as thou may'ſt judge by that I am poſſeſſed of) were pro- 
poſed to the combatants, I entered the liſts. Several noble ſteeds 
were to be the prize of the meaner combats; but for thoſe of 
wreſtling and the chariot-race, great numbers were decreed. And 
beſides theſe rich prizes, this woman alſo was to be beſtowed upon 


the conqueror. I ſaw her: a prize of ſuch importance was not to be 

neglected. And now, prince, I again repeat my requeſt, that thou 

wilt take care of her, and receive her from my hand as a precious 

conqueſt, not of a raviſher but of a champion crowned. | 
| ADMETUS. | 


It was not through any unjuſt contempt for a friend, that I 
con- 
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concealed from thee, great Hercules, the death of my wife, but 
only becauſe it would 424 increaſed my affliction, to ſee another 
rſon rob me of the glory of receiving thee as a gueſt. I was 
already too miſerable in the loſs of my Alceſtis, without ſuffering: 
this new misfortune. But oh, Hercules, I conjure thee, urge thy 
requeſt with regard to this woman no farther. Leave this pledge 
with a friend leſs miſerable than Admetus: Pherz will afford thee 
many. Oh, by the Gods, I implore thee, do not reduce me to the 
cruel neceſſity of inceſſantly recalling to remembrance the irrepar- 
able loſs I have ſuſtained. How ſhould I be able to reſtrain my 
tears, having this fair one continually in my view. Ah, I am 
wretched enough already! I need not this aggravation of my woes. 
Where, oh my friend, where ſhall I bring up without danger this 
young beauty, (for ſuch ſhe appears to be by her air and dreſs). 
Can the dwell with decency amongſt a number of turbulent young 
men ? Thou knoweſt how difficult it is to reſtrain the fiery paſ- 
fions of youth. It is the intereſt of my friend that obliges me to 
ſpeak thus freely. Would'ſt thou have me keep her retired in the 
apartment of that dear one whom I lament ? Ah, how can I offer 
her my Alceſtis' bed? Have I not reaſon to fear the cenſures of my 
ſubjects, ſome of whom will not fail to ſay, that I have betrayed 
my benefactreſs, and given my heart to another. Might not the 
loved ſhade of her who died for me, juſtly reproach me for my 
infidelity? For oh, my friend, I acknowledge it, Alceſtis onl 
merits all my love and veneration. In this miſerable ſtate to which 
I I am reduced, is not reſerve and caution neceſſary? * But thou, 
lady, whoever thou art, the more I look upon thee, the more I 
conſider thy perſon, thy air, thy gait, the greater reſemblance 
thou ſeemeſt to bear to my beloyed Alceſtis--Oh Hercules, F con- 
jure thee by the Gods, take from my eyes an object which affects 
me thus. Spare, oh ſpare my bleeding heart this trial. Alas! 
the more I look upon the more I am perſuaded it is Alceſtis 
whom I view. My ſoul is ſtrangely moved; tears in ſpite of me 
ſtream from my eyes---Alas, wretched as I am, it is now that 1 
feel all the horror of my fate, | 


CHORUS. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that thy fate is very unhappy : but 
mortals ought to receive with fortitude whatever comes from the 
hand af heaven. % | 


Here he turns his eyes upon this woman, whom he had before but flightly viewed. 
HE R- 
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HERCULES. 
Oh, that the father of Gods and men would communicate to me 
his power, ſoon would my grateful hand deliver Alceſtis from the 


ſhades 
AD MET US. 

Yes, thou would'ſt reftore her to me; I know thou would'ſt. 
But why ſhould we form theſe fruitleſs wiſhes ? Such power is not 
to be attained by mortals. Ah, thoſe who have once paſſed thoſe 
diſmal ſhores never reviſit earth again. 


HERCDLES. 
Do not, then, carry thy grief to exceſs ; and learn to bear with 
patience inevitable misfortunes 


ADMETUS. 
Alas, it is eaſier to recommend patience to the afflicted than 


to bear affliction. 
HERCULES. 


But of what uſe are theſe ceaſeleſs tears and fighs ? 
ADMETUS. 
Of none; but my tenderneſs for my Alceſtis is ſuperior to 


reaſon. 
HE R CULES. 
Tenderneſs for the dead produces nothing but tears. 
ADMETUS. 
How is it poſſible not to mourn for the irreparable loſs I have 
ſuffered } no words can deſcribe it. 
| HERC U L E 8. 
Thou haſt loſt an amiable wife: this muſt be acknowledged. 


ADMETUS. 
So perfect, that I cannot live ſince I am deprived of her. 


HERCULES. 
Thy wound is {till recent: time will heal it. 
ADMETUS. 


Yes, time will heal it; if by time thou meaneſt the period of 
my days. 
4 HE R- 
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HERCULES. 
Another bride will 


ADM E 1 Us. 
Oh hold, Hercules, what words have eſcaped thee ! Alas, could. 
I have believed that a friend 
| HERCULES. | 
What, always faithful to thy forrow for Alceſts loc. will thy 


heart be--- 
ADMET U 8. 


| $0 infeaſible to the power WEIS that there is not a woman in 
the world who could hope to ſucceed my Alceſtis. 


HERCULES. 
But doſt thou imagine, that Alceſtis' aſhes are affected by this 


exceſs of conſtancy ? 
ADMETU'S, 


I know not that; but owe them this reſpect. 


HERCULES. | 
I applaud thy ſentiments : but I cannot help condemning thy 


conduct. 
AD METUS. 
Whether thou condemneſt or blameſt me, yet this thou may'ſt 
be aſſured of, that I will never again reſume the name of huſband. 
; HERCULES. 


1! émuſt t it, I admire theſe generous ſentiments: they are 
the effect of an exceſſive tenderneſs for Alceſtis. 


ADMETUS. 


Dead as ſhe is, for ever loſt to me, yet would I rather die a 
thouſand deaths, than violate the faith I have vowed to her. 


HERCULES. 
But, at leaſt, thou may'ſt receive this fair one in thy houſe: I 
beg it of thee, friend; her birth merits this inſtance o . 


ADMET US. 
Oh, Hercules, I conjure thee by thy immortal * Fg not 


this requeſt. 
HERCULES. 


Thou knoweſt not thy real intereſt, if thou refuſeſt to grant it. 
Vas. IL * _ADME- 
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ADMETUS. 
If I comply, I plunge a dagger in my own breaſt. 
HERCULES. 
Take my counſel ; thou wilt one day thank me for it. 
ADMETUS 
Alas, thou forceſt me to deteſt thy victory. 
HERCULES. 
And yet it is thine as well as mine. 
ADMETUS. 
So I would have it: but let this woman then retire. 


HERCULES. 
Alas, Admetus, ſhe ſhall, if thou doſt infiſt upon it; but I be- 
ſeech thee, conſider what thou doſt. | 
ADMETUS. 
E cannot alter my reſolution, unleſs thou threaten'ſt me with the 
toſs of thy friendſhip. 
HERCULES. 
Aſſure thyſelf, that I have good reaſons for preſſing thee upon 


this ſubject. | 
ADMETUS. 
Well, fince it muſt be fo, thou ſhalt be obeyed ; but yet I do 
not yield. I am conſtrained to fatisfy thee. 
HERACULSS. .:: 
The time will come when thou wilt thank me for it: only 
gratify my wiſhes now. | 
| ADMETUS. 
Well, fince thou wilt have it fo, ſome of you lead her into the 
palace, [To bis attendants.) 
HERCULES. 
No, it is not to them that I will confide a perſon of her rank. 
ADMETUS. . 
Condeſcend then, I intreat thee, to conduct her thither thyſelf. 
| | HERCULES, 
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| HERCULES. 8 
No, Admetus, this office belongs to thee ; offer her thy hand 


then 
0 AD MET Us. 
How, I! muſt Ido this? Ah no, Hercules; my palace is open 
to her, but ſpare this ceremony. ep 
HERCULES. | 
Admetus, it is to thy care I truſt her; therefore I inſiſt upon 
thy leading her into the palace. | ; 
ADMETUS. 
Ah, what is it thou obligeſt me to do? 


HERCULES. 

Obey, Admetus, and pay this ſtranger the accuſtomed honours. 
ADMETUS. | No. 
I will then, ſince I cannot avoid it: but oh, Hercules, 

women but Alceſtis are Meduſas to my eyes. 
| HERCULES. 
Wilt thou obey me ? 


ADMETUS, 


I will. 
| HERCULES. 
It is well; keep her then as thy wife. Thou halt find that the 
ſon of Jupiter knows how to be grateful, [He lifts up ber eil. ] 
Behold Alceſtis, and diſmiſs thy griefs for ever. Ve 


ADMETUS. we 5} 
Oh Gods, what do I ſee! Oh, amazing prodigy ! Is it then Al- 
ceſtis whom I behold ? or is it not an illuſion raiſed by ſome ma- 
levolent Deity, to fill me with deceitful joy ? 
| HERCULES. 3 
No, Admetus, no; it is Alceſtis, it is thy wife whom thou be- 
holdeſt. | o_ 
7 ADMETUS. 
Ah, is it not a ſhade come from death's dark regions? 
HERCULES. 


Admetus, I would not deceive thee. x rial 
| Qz2 ADM E- 
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ADMETUS. 
Can it he poſſible ! that I behold my Alceſtis, my wife, ſhe to 
whom a few moments ago I paid the laſt ſad honours ! 


HERCULES. 


It is Alceſtis : doubt no more. I am not ſurpriſed that thy 
happineſs ſhould appear incredible to thee. 


ADMETUS. 
Oh, it is not a ſhade; it is Alceſtis whom I touch. Then I may 


| ſpeak to her, friend, if ſhe really lives. 


HERCULES. 

She lives. Speak to her. 2785 

| ADMETUS. 

Oh, thou dear object of my tendereſt wiſhes! Oh my Alceſtis,. 
have I recovered thee, at the time I never hoped to ſee thee more! 
HERCULES. 

It ts certain, that thou now poſſeſſeſt her; thou art not deceived 
by any envious deity. | | 
ADMETUS. 

Oh illuſtrious ſon of Jupiter, may thy felicity equal my ardent. 
wiſhes ! Oh, may the great deity who gave thee life, preſerve it 
to thee long ! To thee I owe the ineſtimable bleſſing of having. 
my Alceſtis reſtored to me. But, tell me, friend, how thou at- 
tempted'ſt to bring back [Alceſtis from the ſhades, and in what: 
manner thou didſt ſucceed ? þ | 

| HERCULES. 
It has coſt me a combat with the tyrant of the dead. 


ADMETUS. 
Where didſt thou meet the unrelenting king? 
HERCULES. 
At the tomb, where I concealed myſelf; and ſuddenly ſpringing” 
on him, ſeized him in my arms. | 
ADMETUS; 
But why is Alceſtis motionleſs and dumb? 
HERCULE'S. 
Haying been devoted ta the infernal deities, ſhe muſt be 2 
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fied ; nor canſt thou enjoy her converſation till the third riſing 
morn. Go, prince, lead Alceſtis into thy palace, and ſtill conti- 
nue, as thou haſt hitherto been, a moſt religious obſerver of the 
laws of hoſpitality. Farewel ; I go to accompliſh the commands 
of the ſon of Stenelus. 


ADMETUS. 


Ah, Hercules, deprive me not of thy” preſence ſo ſoon, and 
deign to make this palace thy abode for — time longer. ; 


; HERCULES. 8 
On another occaſion I will, but now time preſſes. Adieu, Ad- 


metus. 

| ADMETUS. 

Adieu, moſt generous Hercules. Oh, may ſucceſs in this new 
enterprize reſtore thee ſoon to my wiſhes !---Hear me, my people, 
and ye governors, hear the orders of your king : It is my will, 
that there be a general rejoicing for the unexpected bleſſings this 
day has given me; let feaſts be celebrated ; let the altars ftream 
with the blood of victims, and lead up public dances, in honour 
of the Gods. Thus bleſt above my former happineſs,. it is juſt that 
J ſhould expreſs my gratitude to Heaven. | 


CHORUS. 

By what. extraordinary means do the Gods accompliſh their 
deſigns ! It is by their ſecret power, that the great events which 
they decree ſeem to unfold themſelves contrary to the expecta- 
tion of wondering mortals. Such is the prodigy we have ſeen to- 
day, the ſubject of ouraſtoniſhment and joy. | 
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E may reduce to three or four heads all that raiſes diſlike 
in the play of Alceſtis : theſe we muſt endeavour to exa- 
mine to the bottom ; for as to the general air of plainneſs diffuſed 
through all this piece, as well as through ſeveral others, and through 
Homer himſelf, we ſhall paſs this over in filence. The Greek 
ſimplicity had not yet atrained that elevation of thought which 
is ſupplied by the magnificence of Rome or France. Rome, with 
all her haughtineſs, could hardly attain the nice and natural taſte 
of Athens: and the ancient Greek ſtructure, with all the i- 
city of the firſt ages, is ſtill far preferable to the ſplendor and ; i 
nity of the Roman ones. The Athenian ideas were raiſed as high 
as members of a common-wealth could be ſuppoſed to raiſe them: 
they painted the nature of thoſe times in its true form. We will 
therefore not mention as faulty the coarſeneſs that-may be found - 
in the perſons of Euripides. We might as well charge the ſame 
fault upon the maſterly portraits of Vandyke. We may ſay with 
truth, that by labouring to dignify nature, we have taken from 
her that bloom which made all her ornament in the -golden age: 
this bloom, which can ſcarcely be expreſt, reſembles that of fruits ; 
and as fruits newly gathered in their maturity have ſomethin 
more pleafing than when their taſte is heightened by art, to pleals 
appetites too delicate, ſo nature, new from the hand of its author, 
and copied in its firſt ſtate, has infinitely more grace than when 
we lay on paint to make it fine. In its firſt ſtate, it is like the 
treat of Philemon and Baucis. Corrupted in its ſecond, it is the 
banquet of Trimalcion; or of the pampered Romans of Horace 
and Juvenal. 

We will not inſiſt upon another thing, which is the conſequence 
of what has been already mentioned, a little tin& of familiarity 
which may be obſerved in theſe ſcenes, and which, in our eye, 
has more of comic airineſs than tragic dignity. The Chorus 
9 round 
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found the gate of the palace, to know what was g. the con- 


verſation of the s with the confidant, ſome ſcenes of Hercu- 
les, particularly his converſation with the officer, that is, with the 
flave, who was employed to feaſt him, have made ſome critics 
imagine, that this piece was a tragi-comedy ; a wildneſs of de- 
fign unknown to the ancients, as others have well obſerved. This 
piece is of the ſame caſt with other ancient tragedies, and painted 
in the fame manner. A deſire of exhibiting to the ſpectators na- 
ture as it really is, though ſomewhat embelliſhed, has now and 
then led the ancients to an eaſy manner, which we are pleaſed to 
call comic: becauſe we judge of their tragedies by our own. - The 
tranſition from ſimplicity to negligence, and from eaſy to comic 
language, ne a and ſhort, it is no wonder, that by 
a falſe prepoſſeſſion, one is often taken for the other; particular- 
ly in an age where we value ourſelves upon judging of every thing 
without appeal. Thus the ſame anſwer will here as to the 
former objection. Tragedy, conſidered as it is in itſelf, has no- 
thing in itſelf contrary to the natural repreſentations of manners, 
times, and places. It would be cafy to produce more than one in- 
ſtance of our beſt poets, where, by the help of a flight 
of the imagination, an affected motion, or tone of voice, that which 
is natural or beautiful would be changed to parody and burleſque. 
Let us come, then, to eſſential and critical points. Ra 
And firſt. The whole city of Pherz knew that Alceſtis had de- 
voted herſelf to fave her h : even Hercules, Who was not 
there, knew it ; and was doubtleſs informed of it before his arri- 
val. For he looked upon the death of Alceſtis to be far off (Act 
the Fourth, Scene the Second.) It had been long therefore a 
— report. Every one knew that Alceſtis was to die for her 
uſband; but the determined day was not known. Admetus 
therefore could not certainly be ignorant of this voluntary facrifice. 
Well, but ought he not to have oppoſed it? I anſwer, that it was 
not in his power to prevent it: and this is evident from theſe two 
circumſtances. For firſt; being ſaved by Apollo, who had de- 
ceived the Deſtinies (Act the firſt, Scene the firſt) he was not at 
liberty to die ; and hence it happened, that he was forced to ſeek 
another victim, in obedience to the God, whoſe kind office became 
fatal to him ; for his relations refuſed the condition. There re- 
mained only Alceſtis : ſhe devoted herſelf ; the Deſtinies accepted 
her ; and there was no longer a poſſibility of recanting. What 
could Admetus do ? Life was forced upon him ; and this heſhews 


ſuf- 
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fufficiently in the beginning of that fine ſcene where Alceſtis takes 
leave of him and her children (A& the ſecond, Scene the firſt, 
&c.) 'Admetus therefore has no other reſource but his tears, his 
prayers, and his grief, and to theſe he abandons himſelf. But why 
it will be aſked, did not the poet in his prologue prevent this ob- 
jection, by more fully explaining the ſubject? He in reality ſays 
enough for the Greeks, who knew the fable, and whounderſtood him 
by half a word: enough even for thoſe who will condeſcend to be 
attentive to-it, but too little for poſterity, which has loſt the _ 
of fabulous antiquity, and which is too ready to condemn what- 
ever is with difficulty reconciled to preſent uſages and ideas. The 
words of Apollo, (Act the firſt, Scene the firſt) thoſe of death 
(Act the firſt, Scene the ſecond) and the grief of Admetus, who 
complains that he cannot die with his wife, is donbtleſs ſufficient 
for perſons who have not reſolved to condemn Euripides without 
hearing him. - Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that if Admetus had 
been ignorant of the name of his deliverer, this would have pro- 
duced a fine ſituation, when he found that this deliverer was his 
wife. I have been informed, by a great princeſs, whoſe taſte is 
equal to her illuſtrious birth, that Racine“ had formed the plan of 
an Alceſtis upon this circumſtance, and had reſolved to adopt all 
the beauties of Euripides, and even to improve upon a this 
happy ſurprize. ä 
Secondly, they alſo exclaim againſt the indecency of a ſon's 
ſeeming to require his parents to die in his ſtead. How horrible 
to hear him reproach them for not devoting themſelves to death to 
ſave him ! And, laſtly, what baſeneſs, what malice, to call it no 
worſe, in the father's anſwers, who charges him likewiſe with ſel- 
fiſhneſs and cowardice ! Imputations which deſtroy the character 
the poet gives him. This paſſes in the ſixth ſcene of the third 
act. And this is the objection in all its force. | 
Let us begin our defence, with laying down a rule which ought 
to be admitted by all perſons of ſenſe and judgment. If there are 
things in this ſcene ſhocking to the reaſon of any age whatever, ſo 
ſenſible and polite a people as the Greeks would not have approved 
them. But, if the Greeks found nothing to condemn in thoſe 
paſſages which appear indecent and horrible to us, it follows, 
that they are not altogether ſuch as we imagine them to be: in a 
word, their ideas in this reſpe& were not the ſame as ours are 
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This is ſuppoſed in the opera of Alceſtis. 
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now : and can it be imagined, that they have not in different 
ages undergone as great a change in ſtill more eſſential articles of 
morality ? * With us, if a gentleman is affronted, it is expected 
that he ſhould hazard the conſequences of a duel ; and, to ſecure his 
honour, he muſt either kill or be killed. This is little : for the 
maxim not being yet entirely aboliſhed, we are not ſufficiently ſen- 
ſible how ridiculous it will appear two thouſand years hence, or 
with what contempt it would have been received in the time of 
Euripides. But in a former age, a knight would take a fancy to 
meaſure his ſword. with an unknown perſon, who expected no 
ſuch challenge. This we muſt allow to that age : reaſon requires 
we ſhould, It was then a point of honour, and fame was the mo- 
tive. I fay nothing of the cuſtom of having ſeconds in duels ; an- 
other piece of extravagance, which obliged two friends who had 
ſupped together amicably, to cut each other's throats 'a moment 

erwards, eſpouſing a quarrel in which they were not concerned, 
the cauſe of which how were often ignorant of, and ready to join 
with the firſt comer. Let us ſuppoſe theſe cuſtoms repreſented on 
our theatre, to an audience compoſed of Athenians, or even of 
Frenchmen feveral ages hence, would there be madhouſes ſufficient 
to lodge thoſe whom, according to their opinion, they ſhould deem 
infected with the ſame notions? The parallel is too ſtriking to ſtop 
there. It is agreed, then, that manners are ſubject to great changes, 
and fo likewiſe are the ideas of vi tue. Opinion has its viciſſitudes, 
ariſing from nature and education, and only the Chriſtian religion can 
fix it. Did not the ſavages of Canada think it a pious duty to kill their 
fathers, when they had reached an extreme old age, to deliver them 
from its inconveniencies ? And have not the fathers among them de- 
manded death from their children, as a mark of filial tenderneſs and 
obedience? This anſwer, if well conſidered, is ſufficient to make us at 
leaſt ſuſpend our judgment of the ſcene in queſtion, and reconcile 
us to a fair examination of it. Laying prejudice aſide, then, it 
cannot, in the firſt place, be ſaid, that Admetus really intreated 
thoſe who gave him being to ſacrifice themſelves for him. Apollo 
indeed ſays, (Act the firſt, Scene the firſt) that this prince had 
ſounded his friends and relations upon this ſubje& ; but we muſt 
explain this term by the fable itſelf. Apollo had declared (and 
probably in the preſence of Pheres, of his wife, and of Alceſtis,) 


© The principles of natural law are not ſometimes changed by diſtant conſequen. 
effaced in the hearts of men; but they are ces. 
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that, to reward the piety of Admetus, he had prevailed upon the 
Deſtinies to favour him with a longer life; and tacitly informed 
them, that Admetus being not at liberty to become their victim, an- 
other muſt die in his ſtead, and the general order of nature requir- 
ed, that thoſe who were neareſt in blood to him, and moſt ad- 
vanced in years, ſhould devote themſelves to preſerve a ſon whom 
they were no longer in a condition to replace. Admetus was 

reſent ; he is therefore ſuppoſed to ſound them himſelf by 
his filence, and the neceſſity he was under to obey a God who 
had commanded him to live. The father and mother reſiſt the 
expreſs will of a Deity; they refuſe a glorious death, and Alceſtis 
accepts it. Hitherto we meet with nothing that ſhocks us; and 
all that the poet can be charged with, is his not having related 
theſe circumſtances at length: but this was not neceſſary for the 
Greeks, who knew the hiſtory, though it is for us that are igno- 
rant of it. But has Euripides, after all, ſuffered us to be ignorant 
of it? How, in the character of Admetus, ſhall we reconcile 
a huſband in deſpair, that he cannot follow his wife, or fave her, 
by dying himſelf, with a fon free to chuſe either life or death, 
who calmly propoſes to his parents to take his place in the tomb ? 
So viſible and groſs a contradiction cannot be imputed to Euripi- 
des. Secondly, Pheres, by offering to attend the funeral of Al- 
ceſtis, whom he had ſacrificed, by refuſing to die for his ſon, ſeems 
to inſult his affliction, and doubly to offend Apollo; a crime fo 
enormous, according to 'the opinions then received among the 
Greeks, that they would have . diſpleaſed, if the ſon had not 
expreſſed his indignation at it. It is true, that Admetus loſes all 
reſpect for his father, and even proceeds to outrage: but, beſides, that 
he is not repreſented as a perfectly virtuous character, but ſuch as, 
according to Ariſtotle, the principal perſon of a tragedy ought to 
be; the bitterneſs of his reproaches makes it evident, that Phe- 
res, in the manners of thoſe times, was extremely culpable to- 
wards the Gods, who required that he ſhould die; and by his re- 
fuſal he was conſidered as an impious man, and an unnatural fa- 
ther. I am very ſenſible that ſuch a reaſon would not render a 
French Admetus excuſable; but does it not, in ſome meaſure, 
juſtify a Theſſalian Admetus ? The Chorus, however, reprove 
both the princes for the violence of their reſentment. Yet here, 
as elſewhere, they do not, by expreſſing their diſapprobation, con- 
demn the poet, as if he made his characters ſpeak contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe, but to perform the office which Horace attributes to 


them 
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them, of appeaſing thoſe contentions ariſing from juſt reſentment, 
| ® of regat iratos. And, in the third place, the old man's anſwers 
only make himfelf appear contemptible and odious, as the poet 
defigned they ſhould, without perſuading the ſpectators, who had 
been witneſſes of the affection of Admetus for Alceſtis, and of his 
diſintereſtedneſs with regard to life, that the reproaches he loads 
him with have any foundation in truth. It is plain that Admetus 
had given no on for them, although he is apprehenſive of the 
ſuggeſtions of malice and calumny upon this ſubject (Act the 
fourth, _ 2 third). And, indeed, we cannot help acknow- 
lecging „ that if to us this ſcene a faulty; yet it is not ſo in 
ſuc e apirerh peed NG AI 
fince it did not ſhock that of Athens, whatever may be the reaton, 
which we cannot now diſcover. | | 
It being impoſſible for Admetus to die, who was, in ſpite of 
himſelf, preſerved by Apollo, it was-the will of that Deity, that 
the father or mother of Admetus ſhould die in his ſtead ; and this 
alſo, according to popular opinion, was the natural law. Plato, 
in his Banquet, declares it to be ſo in expreſs terms: They only 
& are true friends, ſays he, who are ready to ſacrifice their lives 
« for the perſon beloved. Even women 3 been capable of do- 
«« ing this; witneſs Alceſtis, the daughter of Pelias, who alone had 
«« fortitude enough to die for her huſband, although he had a father 
e and mother. So much did this ſtranger exceed in affection 
« for Admetus, that ſhe made it evident they were only in name 
e his relations, and, in point of tenderneſs, real ſtrangers to him. 
This action appeared no leſs meritorious to the Gods than to 
* men; ſo that 9 — they had granted the privilege of return- 
ing to life to very few heroes, yet on Alceſtis this favour was in- 
« ſtantly beſtowed.” If Plato, the cotem of Euripides, 
avowed this opinion, it was reaſonable to believe, that it was the 
opinion of the audience alſo ; and conſequently that Pheres and 
his wife were very criminal in their eyes. | 
Thirdly, Euripides is charged with another fault, which has 
not eſcaped the notice of the auguſt princeſs whom I have already 
mentioned. It is the interview between Admetus and Hercules. 
The latter, upon the ſlight evaſions of his friend, impoſes upon 
himſelf ſo far as not to diſcover that it is Alceſtis who died ſo late- 
ly, and not a , as Admetus infinuates. To this no other 
anſwer in favour of Euripides can be given, except that Hercules 


2 Horace's Art of Poetry, v. 197. | 
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(as the manner then was) gave credit to the word of a friend, 
who endeavoured to perſuade him that Alceſtis was out of the 
queſtion. In thoſe days perſons were leſs ſubtle and lefs penetrat- 
ing than in ours, and it was common enough to believe a man 
upon his word. And it is certain, that this fault is productive 
of ſo many beauties, that we readily admit the poet's palliation. 
The errors of maſters in any art, are often the effects of the art 
itſelf, 
Buchanan, who has tranſlated this play into very fine Latin 
verſe, as one of thoſe in which the tender and pathetic moſt ſtruck 
him, was ſo little affected with theſe errors, that he has neither 
ſuppreſt nor diſguiſed them : for Buchanan, by long ſtudying the 
ancients, had entered into their ideas ; and is it not very probable, 
that our readineſs to condemn them proceeds from our having 
ſtudied theſe great models much leſs than he did? As for 1 
although in his opera of Alceſtis he has followed a very different 
plan from that of Euripides, yet he was not afraid of diſguſting 
the preſent age, by preſerving the character of the old man Pheres, 
to whom, among ſeyeral. ſpeeches of the ſame kind, he gives the 
following one : 
« Jaime mon fils, je Vai fait Roi; 
« Pour prolonger ſon ſort je mourrois fans. effroi, 
«« Si je pouvois offrir des jours dignes d'envie. 
« Je n'ai plus qu'un reſte de vie: 3 


« Ce neſt rien pour Admete, & c'eſt beaucoup pour moi. 


This is certainly equal to theſe lines of Euripides: * If life be dear to 
« thee, think'ſt thou it is not dear likewiſe to me?” I ſhall ay nothing 
of the other French Alceſtis; becauſe I have no intention to cri- 
ticiſe living authors: but it is greatly to be lamented, that Racine 
did not execute the plan he had ſketched out. We ſhould then have 
ſeen with what art he would have accommodated all the wonders of 
the original to our manners. His Phedra and Iphigenia anfwer 
for the ſucceſs of Alceſtis. However, without regretting what we 
have not, let us judge what the copy would have been by the beau- * 
ties of the original. What gradual heightening of noble forrow 
from the opening of the play till the concluſion, and this without 
any epiſode | What painting in the relation made by the confident! 
What images, what natural ſtrokes, in the ſpeeches of Alceſtis, 


— —— 
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when ſhe takes leave of her huſband and children, and fancies ſhe 
already ſees Charon and the monarch of the dead dragging her to 
the infernal regions | How is the pomp of the funeral, and the 
grief of Admetus realized | And, laſtly, can there be a ſituation 
more affecting, and better contrived, that of Admetus and 
Alceſtis veiled ? Certainly the pen which has produced ſo many 
ſtriking beauties deſerves that, without being prejudiced by the 
arguments urged by the Perrauts, we ſhould be ſo far juſt, as not 
to call thoſe things abſurd and ridiculous which are eaſier to be 
defended than condemned “. | 


The laſt proof in favour of Alceſtis is, tions Alceſtis; but ſays not a word of what 
that Ariſtophanes is ſilent upon thoſe paſ- appears abſurd to us, not even in his Frogs; 
ſages, at which the moderns are ſhocked. an evident ſign that it was not abſurd in the 
This poet, who let looſe all the rage of opinion of the Athenians. 
criticiſm upon Euripides, ſometimes men- 
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HE following gb are all that remains of ſeventy at leaſt 
compoſed by Eſchylus: I ſay, at leaſt ſeventy. For ſome have 
reckoned a hundred, five of which were formerly called fatyric trage- 
dies; that is, plays in which ſatyrs acted their parts, and which 
partook of the nature of comedy, without preſerving ſcarce any 
thing of the dignity of tragedy. This ſingular kind of drama was 
very licentious ; but the only one which is left us, is the Cyclops of 
Euripides: and this is ſufficient to leſſen our concern for the loſs 
of the reſt. It is indeed ſurpriſing, that the greateſt geniuſes 
among the Athenians ſhould have degraded their buſkin to a kind 
of comedy, ſo low and ridiculous, only to pleaſe the people. One 
of theſe dramas was always added: to the f gee tragedies compo- 
ſed by each candidate for the' prize of poetry, and theſe four pieces 
together were called a Tetralogie. It was in this manner that 
wx jo contended with his cotemporaries. But afterwards So- 
cles oppo 7 agedy, as Suidas abſcrves; and it is 
wil pr Gay ech eule — contiaued for the future 
There was certainly ſomething very ridiculous in thus oppoſing 
four tragedies to four, ſince one or two plays of an author might 
be ſuperior to one or two of his competitors, and the two others 
might be w ge: hut withqut enteriag here im theſe debates, 
which I have purpoſely avoided, that I might only preſent the 
reader with the true manner of the ancient poets, it will be ſuf- 
ficient to begin with ſhewing that of Eſchylus. Although the 
extracts here given from his plays are much leſs extenſive than the 
analyſes of the other Greek poets, yet from theſe extracts a juſt 
idea may be formed of his genius; and it will appear, that the 
Greeks did not without reaſon call him the father of tragedy, not 
only on account of that elevation and fingular nobleneſs which 
aig his Mathe, bf bew In wis elf the inventor of the 
dialogue, by introducing three interlocutors upon the ſtage, which 
had never been before. I 
The following plays are ranged according to the common edi- 
tions; but, if we follow hiſtorical order, they ought to ſtand thus : 
| PROMETHEUS, | 
Thee SUPPLIANTFTS 
The SEVEN CHIEFS at the Siege of Thebes. 
AGAMEMNON, 
The COEPHORES. 
The PERSIANS. 
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Ta is one of the three tragedies ne nant 
ſed upon the hiſtory of Prometheus ; namely, his theft, 


his chains, and his deliverance. The ſecond. only has 
come down to us. The ſubject, and all the incidents, are extra- 
vagant enough. It is the puniſhment of Prometheus, but diffe- 
rent, in ſome 7 from that repreſented by the other n 


a mern 
Force and Violence, the children oſ Styx, come Ns Vulcan to 
a horrid deſert of European Scythia. y point out immediate 


ly the place where the ſcene is laid, and the occaſion. of their ar- 
rival, by repeating to Vulcan Jupiter's orders to bind Prometheus 
to a rock, as a puniſhment for haying ſtolen the celeſtial fire, and 
communicating it to mortals. Vulcan, as the God of fire, is in- 
tereſted in the robbery; yet can with difficulty reſolve to execute 
this vengeance on a Deity, for ſuch Prometheus is ſuppoſed to be. 
However, Jupiter muſt be ob 725 and Vulcan weeps, while he 
588 to the guilty ſon o 1 Themis the ſentence paſſed upon 
bim by Jupiter. Force and Violence urge Vulcan to execute his 
commands; and hence ariſes a conteſt between Severity and Com- 
paſſion, which would appear even to us to be in the true ſpirit of 
tragedy, if the ſubject was * or if we nn | 


Voz. IL 8 eee 
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The God of fire yields to the ſupreme power of Jupiter, who is 
ſuppoſed to be lately eſtabliſhed in his dominions. He diſplays | 
the chains, which are already 1 and binds the unfortu- 
nate Prometheus; guilty only in his too great love for mankind. 
He nails the irons to a rock, while the Divinities, who are looking 
on, urge him to neglect nothing that may prevent the criminal from 
eſcaping the vengeance of the Gods. The manner in which all 
this is executed is ſhocking. Fot even the neck of the unhappy 
victim is pierced through with diamond nails, and every circum- 
ſtance of the puniſhment is ſo, ſtrongly marked, that the repreſen- 

tion m ave inſpired the utmoſt or. At length, the three 
Bivinitics leave him; Vulcan with expreſſions of commiſeration, 
but the two others with bitter railleries upon Prometheus, for his 
7 crime. This whole ſcene is full of ſatyrical 

hich repreſent Jupiter as an uſurper: for he is ſaid to have en- 
flaved all the Gods, and to reign over them with boundleſs authority. 

The unhappy Deity, who had hitherto been fllent, calls the 
ether, the winds, the fountains, the ſea, the earth, and the fun, 
to witneſs, of the injuſtice which he, fhough a God, ſuffered from 
the Gods. Already he counts the many thouſand years he is likely to 

upon this rock: for he ſeems not to know when his pu- 
nifiment is to have an end, and imputes this treatment to the 
of the new maſter of the univerſe. But ſuddenly he re- 
cats his fpirits ; and deriving fortitude from his art. of fortelling fu- 
ture events, he yields for a time to invincible neceſſity. ' Such is the 


name he gives to Deſtiny. 


In the midſt of his complaints, he hears a noiſe, as of the flight 


of birds around his rock. This is occafioned by the arrival of the. 
nymphs, the daughters of Thetis and the Ocean : they are 


borne upon the wings of the wind, and come to expreſs their 
forrow to Prometheus for the condition to which he is re- 
duced by Jupiter ; for they tell him, they had heard the 
ſtrokes of the hammer, which reſounded in the depths of their: 
grottos. This converfation is at firſt made up of murmurs againſt 
the new government of heaven. They ſay, that Jupiter has thrown 
all things into confuſion in the celeſtial court: that he is cruel, in- 
flexible, fuſpicious, and tyrannical. Prometheus taſtes the ſweet- 
neſs of an anticipated revenge, by declaring that Jupiter will be de- 
throned; that this God will conſult him concerningzthe conſpira- 
cy; but ſhall not prevail upon him to make the leaſt diſcovery. 
He ſpeaks like one tranſported with rage. The Chorus, which: 
is compoſed of the Sea- Goddeſſes before mentioned, _— 
N em 
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themſelves with more moderation, but to the fame purpoſe. Curio-— 
ſity incites theſe Divinities to aſk the cauſe of ſo ſtrange a puniſh- 
ment. Prometheus gives them a circumſtantial relation of 1 it and 
thus the audience is fully informed of the ſubject. 

He goes back to the {edition of the Gods againſt Saturn, here 
bellion of the Titans againft Jupiter, and the conſequence of theſe 
conſpiracies, which was the baniſhment of Saturn, and the defeat 
of the Titans: For it is through: my prudent counſels, ſays he, 
that Jupiter now reigns, and this is my reward for a which 
«© he owes to me.” Here Prometheus aſſigns the cauſe of this 
treatment. Jupiter, ſays he, A 
4 feat of the Titans, becoming maſter of the univerſe, ; 
« conciliated the favour of the Gods by various gifts, but — no 
«© regard to the human race, which he was de us of 7 eps 
that he might produce an entire new world. — 
«« court conſented; but I gave him different advice: 1 
courage enough to preſerve mankind; but my compaſſion for 

* them could not move the tyrant, who perſecutes mo thus. Such 
is my crime, and ſuch my puniſhment.” The Chorus ſeem greatly 
affected with theſe words, and Prometheus continues: I pre- 
«« vented mortals from ſeeing into their future deſtiny,” By 
what means, ſay the Chorus? blind hopes upon 
« their minds,” anſwers the God. An ineſtimable bleſſing this!“ 
replies the firſt Prometheus concludes his account of the 
gifts he had beſtowed upon mankind by that of fire, Ho invites the 
s to deſcend, and be witrneſſes of his adventures: for till now 
theſe Goddefles had hovered in the air in machines. And here the 
Chorus firſt take their pics on the ſtage, 


ACT I. 


Po... een, as Lunch to Prometheus, comes to ſhare the grief. 
of s nephew. He appears mounted on a ſtrange kind of =, 
1% an unaccountable extravagance this. He of wg: 
key Prometheus to ſubmit to Jupiter, and not to ſtruggle Heme 
ſovereign power. He offers to act as a mediator between them, 
and to endeavour to appeaſe the anger of the offended Deity | 
Prometheus, from his knowledge of the-implacable Kd Lig of. 
Jupiter, refuſes theſe offers; being apprehenſive, that ſuch ſub- 
miſſions would be prejudicial to the mediator, and uſeleſs to . 
The Ocean, moved to ne not only fot Prometheus, but 

S 2 
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for Atlas , condemned to ſupport the heavens, and for Typhon , 
ſtruck with thunderbolts, and cruſhed underneath mount Etna, 
continues fixed in his deſign to ſolicit their pardon. No, an- 
« ſwers Prometheus, do thou, like a ſkilful courtier, make uſe of 
all thy endeavours to keep well with him thyſelf, (for the Ocean 
had been concerned in the quarrels of the Gods) and leave 
« Jupiter's reſentment to be ſoftened by time.” *- 

The Ocean, convinced at length by the arguments of Prome- 
theus, retires as he came, and leaves the Chorus to repeat their 
accuſtomed complaints with ſongs and a kind of dance. Theſe 
complaints turn upon the ſeverity of Jupiter, the fate of Prome-- 
theus, and the grief of thoſe who compaſſionate his misfortunes. 


N. 


It is not (fays Prometheus, beginning the third act) it is not 
« pride, which reſtrains me from ſubmiſſion; but I cannot forgive 
« this indignity which the Gods have offered me. This new court 
4 owes every thing to me; you know it: I will not repeat the 
«« benefits I have beſtowed upon ĩt. But hear what I have done in 
« favour of the human race. From brutes, as they were, I found 
the happy art to make them men. I ſay not this to reproach 
them — my gifts, but to ſhew you how far I have carried my 
« affection for them. Blind to their own advantages, deaf to the 
voice of reaſon, like vain phantoms, they wandered about with- 
gut order, and without laws. They ſheltered themſelves, like 
« yile inſects, in the hollows of caves and rocks: they were igno- 
« rant of the art. of building houſes for their habitations. Un-- 
« certain in their conduct, they diſcerned neither the change of 
& ſeaſons, nor the progreſs of time. It was I who firſt taught them 
to obſerve the courſe of the ſtars :. it was I who inſtructed them 
nin the myſtery of numbers, the connexion of letters, who gave 
« them memory, that mother of the muſes. I taught them to. 
«« ſubject beaſts, not their own ſpecies, to the yoke, to tame the 
« fiery ſteed, and make it ſubſervient to their pleaſures and their 
„ uſe. Who but myſelf taught them the mariner's art? To me 
* they owe all theſe adyantages. Alas ! the unhappy author of ſo 
« many arts knows.not. how. to deliver himſelf from the torments 
« unjuſtly inflicted on him.” | 


A mountain of Africa, one of the + A mountain of Sicily, famous for its 
higheſt in the whole earth. | emitting flames and ſtones. 


Pro 
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Prometheus, after a ſhort interruption by the Chorus, conti- 
nues in this manner to relate all the favours he had laviſhed u 
mortals. According to him, phyſic, with all its medicines, the lene 
of explaining dreams, with their prognoſtics, and of diſtinguiſhing 
reſages, with their conſequences, make part of his gifts. It was 
e, who, from the bowels of the earth, drew iron, ſteel, filyer, 
and gold. In a word, he is the inventor of all the arts. This gives 
the Chorus room to hope, that a Deity ſo uſeful to others, may be 
able to relieve himſelf. © You deceive yourſelves, replies Prome- 
«« theus; Deſtiny is ſuperior to wiſdom. The Fates and Furies 
« govern Deſtiny, and Jupiter himſelf is ſubjected ro them.” 
6 What, reply the Chorus, is it not his fate to reign for ever? 
Prometheus anſwers this queſtion no otherwiſe, than by ſaying, 
that he will take care not to explain himſelf on this ſubje&; and. 
that his deliverance from his bonds ſhall be the price of this ſecret. 
The nymphs, terrified' at this impiety, expreſs their abhorrence 
of it, according to the office aſſigned the Chorus; and repreſent to 
Prometheus, that his affection for mankind ſhould not make him 
regardleſs of the anger of Jupiter, the ſovereign of the Gods. 
They here advance a maxim, as the conſequence of this f 
of deſtiny, which is, Never to forget that nothing is more delight-- 
ful than to prolong life by pleaſures and by hope. 


A CT W. 


Io, who unravels the intrigue of this play, arrives by chance in 8cy- 
thia, not knowing whither her frenzy had led her. She enquires what 
place ſhe is in of Prometheus, whom ſhe is ſurpriſed to find in this 
condition. Then, without waiting for his anſwer, ſhe feels her- 
ſelf agitated by one of her uſual fits of frenzy. She fancies ſhe- 

ſees the ſhade of Argus, who riſes from his tomb to purſue her. 
«« What, ſays ſhe, have I done, oh ſon of Saturn; that I am 
«« thus cruelly treated? (It is to Jupiter that ſhe thus addreſſes: 
« herſelf.) How canſt thou delight in ſeeing me the victim of a 
« horrid frenzy? Oh ſtrike me with thy bolts, bury me within 
«. the bowels of the earth, give me up a to the monſters of 

« the ſea. Ah, envy me not the effect of theſe ſad prayers. Too 


——— —„— 


* Io is the Goddeſs Iſis, adored by the three hundred and forty-ſix years before the 
Egyptians. Inachus, her father, founded children of Iſrael left the land of Egypt. 
the kingdom of Argos; he reigned above r | 

Val ; long 
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long have my reſtleſs wanderings laſted, and I know not when 
% they are to have an end.” Thus, and ſtill more e r f ſpeaks 
the grief of the unhappy Io. No one can with Dacier “ be per- 
ſuaded, that ſhe appears on the ſtage in the form of a cow; al- 
though an epithet relating to that transformation ſeems obſcurely to 
hint it: but this is too ridiculous a ſuppoſition to have any foun- 
dation. It is ſufficient, that the ſpectators are already informed, 
that this princeſs either imagined herſelf transformed to a cow, or 
that ſhe really bore on her head ſome marks of her pretended me- 
tamorphoſis. | 

Prometheus, as a Deity, knows her immediately. She is aſto- 
niſhed at it; ſhe enquires of him how long her miſeries are to con- 
tinue. He is unwilling to anſwer for fear of afflicting her. She 
inſiſts upon knowing: ſhe urges him to ſpeak. But Prometheus, 
before he will grant her * intreats- her to relate her adven- 
tures to the ſea-nymphs, who are the ſiſters of Inachus her father. 
Io, to oblige her aunts, relates her hiſtory almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner as the Greek poets have done, and Ovid after them. Prome- 
theus then reveals to her the painful travels to which the jealouſy 
of Juno ſtill condemns her. This is a meer geographical deſcrip- 
tion, and I fee no beauty it has in reſpect to the tragedy, except 
the ſaſpenfion it occaſions, by the curioſity which Prometheus ex- 
Cites upon what he has ſtill to ſay, and in flattering the Athenians 


by the recital of their fabulous annals. Io, terrified at a prophecy 


which threatens her with ſo many new misfortunes, reſolves to de- 
ſtroy herſelf. © Ah, what would thou do then, replies Prome- 
« theus, if thou wert like me, wretched and immortal; I who 
cannot ceaſe to ſuffer till Jupiter ceaſes to reign.” This predic- 
tion, which is the foundation of the tragedy, makes Io expreſs 
her wiſhes, that her perſecutor may — and ſhe inquires 
how this can be effected. By a ſon more powerful than himſelf, 
replies Prometheus, who will alſo deliver me from theſe fetters.” 
He refuſes at firſt to be more explicit upon this article ; but after- 
wards he by degrees ſhews, that her deliverer will be a deſcendent 
of Io's +, the thirteenth of her race: in a word, that itis Hercules, 
who, in ſpite of Jupiter, will break his fetters. But he does not ex- 
plain himſelf immediately; he leaves it to the choice of Io, whether 


* Dacier's Ariſtotle's Poetics. les of Greece were the ſame ? For Io, or 

+ Is not this a fabulous way of ſhewing, Iſis, whoſe poſterity reigned in Egypt, was 
that the Hercules of Egypt and the Hercu- born in Argos. 

ſhe 
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ſhe will know who this deliverer is to be, or hear what other miſ- 
fortunes ſhe is ſtill to ſuffer. To intreats him to ſatisfy her con- 
cerning both theſe articles, and intereſts the Chorus in her requeſt ; 
ſo that Prometheus, ſuffering himſelf to be prevailed upon, conti- 
nues to give a detail of To's travels, in the ſtyle I haye already ob- 
ſerved. At length he fixes the eſtabliſhment of this princeſs and 
her poſterity in Egypt +; and as a proof of the truth of his pre- 
dictions, he defcribes the countries the had already traverſed. He 
declares to her, that ſhe ſhall bear a ſon to Jupiter, called Epa- 

hus 1, whoſe dominions ſhall extend as far as Fe Nile; that the 
2 anaides, his deſcendants, ſhall return into Argos; that each 
of them ſhall kill her huſband, except Hypermneſtra only; that 
from her blood the deliverer he s ſhall be born; and that he 
received this oracle from Themis. Io interrupts him with a new 
fit of frenzy with which ſhe is ſeized, and which enlivens this 
ſcene. The Chorus 7 the misfortune of the future wife of 
Jupiter, and conclude the act with a fine moral upon unequal mar- 


es. | 
00 K 


« This inequality, reſumes Prometheus, will be fatal to Jupi- 
ter himſelf, It will coſt him his ſceptre. I only, of all the 
% Gods, can teach him the means of preventing his ruin, and 
* of rendering the imprecations of his dethroned father ineffectu- 
*« al. His thunders will not ſecure him. Let him prepare for an 
* enemy whom he knows not yet; an unconquerable foe, whoſe 
« ſtrokes will be more powerful and more ſure than the fire of 
heaven, and the trident of Neptune. By this enemy he means 
the ſon of Jupiter and Alcmena. | 
7 The Cn av great rag him ＋ of the 

ereign of Heaven. He finiſhes his prophecy with expreſſions 
of the utmoſt contempt of Jupiter. Upon this Mercury arrives, 
cutting the air with his wings. He commands Prometheus, 
in the name of Jupiter, to declare this fatal ſucceſſor, whoſe: | 
uſurpation he has predicted. Thou fpeak'ſt like a flave of 
the new Gods, anſwers the prophet. Doſt thou imagine 


* Epypt, a vaſt country, which the an- gulph ſeparates it from Afi. 3 | 
cients placed partly in Aſia, and partly in f Epapbus the fon of Jupiter and Io, 
Africa, by dividing it by the Nile. It is reigned in Egypt. He built Memphis. 
now placed wholly in Africa; the Arabian. | | 
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« their court ſecure? Have I not ſeen two kings dethroned ? 
© Ophion was one, Saturn the other----Away, I will not reveal 
« my ſecret.” g 
Mercury repreſents to him, that it was this very obſtinacy which 
had drawn all his misfortunes on him. I would not, anſwers 
« Prometheus, change my misfortunes for thy ſucceſsful mean- 
* neſs.” Here follows a very ſhort and very ſpirited dialogue, 
which gives Prometheus an opportunity of ſhewing his invincible 
firmneſs. He reſolves to be an enemy to. Jupiter, and the reſt of 
the Gods : he fears neither the thunder, nor the fall of the whole 
earth, and chuſes to ſuffer for ever rather than be one moment 


a ſuppliant. His revenge is now fo precious to him, that he is 


determined to gratify it at any price ; and he declares that he will 
not utter a word till Jupiter "A given him ſatisfaction. | 

Mercury tells him, 1 he has orders to bury him in the ruins 
of the burſting rock; and that he will be allowed to ſee the light 
again only to have his bowels become the prey of Vultures, and 
ſtill renewed to be devoured. He conjures him to follow his ad- 
vice before it be too late, and fave himſelf by ſubmiſſion from this 
dreadful puniſhment. The Chorus join their intreaties to thoſe of 
Mercury : but Prometheus, enraged to the laſt degree, obſtinate- 
ly refuſes to comply ; ſo that the meſſenger of the Gods warns 
the nymphs to withdraw to a diſtance, to avoid the thunder. 
The nymphs refuſe to leave the unhappy Deity. Immediately a 
dreadful noiſe is heard in the air. (It is Prometheus himſelf who 
firſt gives notice of it.) The thunder rolls, the earth trembles, the 
lightning flames, the unchained winds roar loud, clouds of duſt 
obſcure the ſun, and air and ſea are confounded together. Thou 
« ſceſt, continues Prometheus, invoking the aid of Themis his 
mother, thou ſeeſt hat torments they unjuſtly inflict upon me.” 
That inſtant he diſappears, either ſwallowed up in the earth, or 
carried away in a whirlwind, as M. Dacier ſuppoſes. 

I have nothing to ſay of this piece, except that we find in it 
more-of the ancient rudeneſs of dawning rings mixed with much 
grandeur and elevation, than in any of the following plays of the 
fame author. It is not impoſſible but that the ſubject, which, 
to uſe Dacier's expreſſion, appears monſtrous to us, is an allegory 
upon kings, and perhaps upon Xerxes or Darius, which muſt 
neceſſarily be extremely pleafing to a republic. Perhaps alſo it 
relates tothe conqueſts of the Heraclidæ. But I . that 


to me there appears not ſufficient foundation for applying this 


— 
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enigma to any particular fact of hiſtory, nor to endeayour at embel- 


liſhing this piece by allegorical interpretations, which, probable as 
they may ſeem, it will not perhaps admit, Yet it is certain, that 
the invectives of Prometheus againſt royalty muſt have been intereſt- 
ing to the Athenians; and that Eſchylus im theſe paſſages had a view 
to pleaſe them. As for the reſt, it is indeed not eaſy to compre- 
hend what pleaſure they could receive from this fabulous Gſtem. 
taking it literally, if it is not allowed that it was ſuited to the ideas 
and manners of antiquity. i 
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THE | 
SEVEN CHIEFS 
Ar an SIEGE or TH EBE 8. 


E DIP US, whoſe hiſtory we have in the firſt part of this 
work, had by Jocaſta two ſons, Polynices and Eteocles, 
and two. daughters, Antigone and Iſmena. Gu 
He puniſhes himſelf for his involuntary crimes, by tearing out 
his eyes, and reſigns his crown to his two ſons. Eſchylus ſup- 
poſes theſe ungrateful princes to repay his gift no otherwiſe, than by 
ſhutting up their unhappy father in a cloſe impriſonment. Oedi- 
pus, in the form of an imprecation, predicts to them, that they 
ſhall deſtroy each other by the ſword. To avoid the effects of this 
threat, Polynices and Eteocles agree never to be in Thebes at the 
ſame time, and to ſway the ſceptre in turn every year. Polynices 
reigns firſt; and, at the end of the year, fai y the 
agreement, and yields the crown to: his brother. But Eteocles, 
having taſted the ſweets of dominion, was leſs ſcrupulous, and 
when his year was expired, refuſed to reſign the ſceptre to his 
brother. The injured Polynices retires to Adraſtus king of Argos, 


and marries his daughter, on condition, that Adraſtus will engage- 


in his intereſts, and lead an army of Argives to the Siege of 
Thebes. The event of the combat fulfils the rophecy of Oedi- 
pus. The two brothers kill each other. Such is the ſubje& of 
this tragedy of Eſchylus. It is a Thebaid.; but the title that Eſ- 
chylus gives it is more ſuitable to his deſign ; becauſe the 

turns upon the ſeven warriors who attacked the ſeven gates of 
Thebes. Eſchylus had written three plays upon ſubjects preced-. 
ing this in the hiſtory of Thebes; namely, Laius, the Sphinx, 
and Oedipus. The Seven Chiefs is the only one of the four tra- 
gedies which has come down to us. | 


&+C: FL | 
Eteocles appears firſt, with the anxiety of a king whoſe capital 
is ſoon to be expoſed to the miſeries of a ſiege, and who is pre 
| 5 Paring 
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| paringto provide for all events; He ds ſurrounded with his people, 
men, women, and children. Some he exhorts to defend the city 
bravely, and others to perform ſacrifices to the Gods: at the fame 
time he informs them, that a numerous army is 'approachi 
whoſe deſigns he has taken care to diſcover by his ſpies. At that 
inſtant, one of them arrives, and acquaints him that he has ſeen. 
the Argive army. Theſe = fays he, were witneſſes of what 
I am going to relate, I faw the ſeven warriors ſacrifice a bull upon 
one of their ſhields, each dip his hands in the blood, and fiwear, 
« with horrid oaths, by Mars and Bellona, and the bloody cars 
«© nage of war, . a.. city of Cadtmus in aſhes, or to 
* periſh underneath its walls.” Already with tears they load the 
« chariot of Adraſtus with pledges deſtined for their fHiendt to 
« recal the ſad remembrance of their deaths,” For the prophet. 
Amphiaraiis, one of the ſeven warriors, had foretold, that only | 
Adraſtus ſhould return to his own country: therefore the ' others 
confide to him the preſents which, according to cuſtom, they ſent 
to their relations, whom they wete hever to behold again, Pity, 
* continues the ſpy; is baniſhed from their Hips and hearts. Theit 
rage is enflamed like that of lions, who prepare to fight.” © | 
He adds, that he left them, after they had decided by lot which 
gate each was to attack; and he adviſes Eteocles to oppoſe them 
with choſen warriors: For all is prepated in the enemy's artny, 
« ſays he; they approach, they will be here in # few moments ; 
the fields are covered with the foam of their ſteeds. Do thot 
« like an experienced pilot, take the helm, and confider how to 
« defend us, ere the deſtroying breath of Mats comes over us + 
«« ſeize the favourable moment, before theſe dteadful waves daſh 
over our heads, and a horrid deluge (allows al.“. 
| Eteocles has recourſe to the Gods, in a ſhort and patheric pray- 
er, after the manner of Eſehylus;'' Oh Jupiter! Of ye tutelary 
Divinities! Oh dreadful imprecation pronounced by my father, 
„do not this day, by the hands of the Argives, exterminate a 
«« Grecian city, a city whoſe towers are conſecrated to thee, &c.” 
After this he retires to give tlie nece orders.” Oo TD 
22 
e e city, near a temple, P where the 
ſcene is Jaid) expret their Fears in the oſt be * ſome- 
times by ſtriking pictures of the horrors of war, ſothetimes by af. 
&Cing prayers to the Gods, They are {cen to embrace their ſta- 
| ues, to put crowns on their heads, and velled, to implore the affiſt» 
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ance of Mars, Jupiter, Pallas, Neptune, Venus, and all the other 
Divinities, with kind of eloquence peculiar to Eſchylus. * 

8 A C T II. 

. Eteocles, on his return, perceives that the cries and exclama- 
tions of theſe virgins. have ſpread -terror and diſmay throughout 
the city. He reproves them for it in very harſh terms, which 
certainly are not in our taſte. He ſays, that women are always inſup- 
portable, in power haughty and imperious, in misforturie abject, 
their fear contagious, and ever ready to communicate itſelf to 
others. And, . laſtly, he threatens with death thoſe of his ſubjects 
wha ſhall dare to diſobey him. 
The Chorus of virgins alledge that they have reaſon for their 
complaints and ſupplications. During this dialogue, . fancy 
the enemy is cloſe by them; they think they hear the claſhing of 
arms, and the neighing of horſes. The king in vain endeavours 
to calm their fears. They redouble their. cries: and prayers. 
At length they promiſe to compoſe their minds, and to ſing, after 
the manner of. Choruſes, a hymn in honour of the Gods, while 
Eteocles withdraws to chuſe chiefs, who, with himſelf, may 
oppoſe the leaders of the Argive army. ' ney hag. 26: 

The hymn of the Chorus, which is divided into Strophes and 
Antiſtrophes, forms an admirable ode upon the miſerable effects 
of war. It is full of ſentiments and lively ſtrokes, which paint 
the ſack of a city delivered up as a prey to the enemy. It every 
where abounds with dreadful images: ſoldiers breathing rage and 
laughter, raviſhed virgins, children murdered in the boſoms of 
their mothers; and all this is ſo heightened by the terrors and pa- 
thetic action of the Chorus, that the enemy ſeem not to be at the 
gates, but in the midſt of the city itſelf. 17 


A C T III. 8 


The ſpy returns with Eteocles, and gives him an account of the 

lan of the ſiege, which he had juſt been ſecretly obſerving. This 
cene is very long; and might have been intereſting to the Atheni- 
ans, who knew Thebes, and the warriors mentioned in it. The 
ſpy begins, with naming Tydeus, as the firſt who undertakes the 
attack of one of the gates. He draws his character, and deſcribes 

his ſhield, in the midſt of which there is a moon in a ſky . 

" wm 
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with ſtars. Eteocles draws a favourable omen from this ſymbol, 
and oppoſes Menalippus to this warrior. The Chorus re his 
chdice, and make vows for the Theban hero; and the whole ſcene, 
which gives name to the tragedy, goes on in this manner: for, as 
the ſpy names the leader who is to attack one of the 8 

ö A tak; 


king gives the command of it to a Theban warrior, _ 
care to undervalue the emblem and arms of the aſſailant, w 

are always deſcribed. The Chorus then repeat their vows ; and ſo 
on, till the ſeventh chief is named, which to be Polynices: 
and now Eteocles diſcovers, that it is he who maſt oppoſe his bro- 
the- He has a melancholy preſage of the event. Oh fatal 
anger of the Gods! cries he; Oh wretched race of Oedipus ! 
Alas, my father's curſes will be fulfilled But tears and com- 
«« plaints are unworthy of me. A more evil demands m 
« care. Soon ſhall Polynices ſee what his vain emblem, of whi 
he boaſts ſo much, will end in.” This device is juſtice leading 
in a man in armour, with theſe words for a motto, ] will reſtore 
« this man to the throne of his father. Eteocles, making an 
alluſion to this emblem, ſays, No; juſtice never honoured hi 
* with a look; ſhe will not give her aid to an uſurper ;; is it con- 


_  «« ſiſtent with equity, to join the party of a furious wretch who in- 


r vades his * Armed with a juſt confidence, myſelf will 
* po to meet this Polynices, to fight and conquer him. King 
«« againſt king, brother againſt brother, enemy againſt enemy, 
I only ſhould o him. Bring me my arms, &. 
The Chorus, ſeized with horror at this reſolution, in vain en- 
deavour to diſſuade him from it. The king quits them, after a 
very beautiful r goon 008- rEIOR ined to confirm the 
imprecations of Oedipus ; while the Chorus terminate this act by 
the uſual ſong, in which they expreſs their fears concerning the de: 
ſtiny of their kings, and the-hiffoey of their inane. 90511097 
| F 
A man (probably the ſame perſon who all along acts as a 
172 comes © inform the virghua that the city is ſafe ; that 
ebans are conquerors at the attack of the fix but 
Apollo had ſeized the ſeventh, to puniſh the crimes of Laius: in 
word, that the two kings are dead by each other's hand. They 
« agreed, ſays he, to diſpute the poſſeſſion of this kingdom in a 
« fingle combat. Their father's curſe is accompliſhed ; 2 
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* will nom confine their Rac} enchition, and Thebes is delivered 
« from their rage.” | 

At this — news, the Chorus know not whether to give 
way to joy for their deliverance from the horrors of a ſiege, or to 
forrow for the-deplorable fate of their ſovereigns. The latter pre- 
yails. They weep for the two brothers, w a cruel jealouſy 
had rendered competitors, and animated to the laſt exceſs of rage 
and deſpair. They the mourning with funeral ſongs, and 
| ons Cobarinable to theſe ſongs. — Wee of citizens 
appear, bearing the bodies of the two kings. 

Antigone and Iſmena, their ſiſters, come to mix their lamenta- 
tions with thoſe of the Theban virgins. The latter divide into 
two Demi-Choruſes, and fing or ſpeak alternately, ae cnet 
with the grief of the two princeſſes. +* Ah, they cry, 

„filled with mourning he ſe walls, theſe towers, witneſs their 

2 and the — region weeps its kings. To their ſad heirs 

leave theſe rich poſſeſſions, the ſources of their diſcord, and 
V death the fruit they have reaped. © Oh Jocaſta! moſt wretched 
« of women and of mothers, who became the wife of thy own 
« ſon, to give birth to two brothers, that have ſlaughtered each 
% other.---Their hatred is extinguiſhed in their blood; the kin- 
* dred-ſtreams mingled as they flowed, and undiſtinguiſhed ſtain- 
« ed the ground. The murdering ſword decides their quarrel. 
* Relentleſs Mars, thus haſt thou Hivided the inheritance of a'fa- 
<< ther, whoſe dreadful imprecations thou haſt accompliſhed.--- 
« Oh palace filled with horrors! at length the Furies have raiſed 
« their dreadful voices to ſing the ruin of a hapleſs race that like 
« a dream is vaniſhed. Vengeance fixed her ſtandard at the gate 
« where the unnatural brothers fought, and the black demon that 
animated them, relented not till both were flain.” 

Antigone and Ifmena conclude: theſe lamentations with a kind 
of duet, extremely fine, but not. eaſy to render into our language. 
It is a continued antitheſis, ' which turns u _-u the death given and 
received, ee e een n 


A c T V. Fart: 
This laſt 28. if it. is an a, which the interpolition of the 
ſongs make it appear to be, is as ſhort as the third is long. But 
OR Tg eee eee * 
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of the act, is leſs ſtriking in the Greek tragedies than it would be 
in ours, which have not the ſame advan 7:38 
The ſong is AE LIE a herald, w bliſhes a decree of 
the Theban ſenate, which ordains ſepulchral urs to Eteocles, 
as having fought for his country againſt enemies who came to de- 
ſtroy it; and, by the ſame decree, the hody of Polynices is to be 
given a prey to the birds, for having expoſed his country to the rage 
of a foreign army. This is expreſſed with great energy, and on 
the one fide ſhews us how far the ancients carried their ſuperſti- 
tion, with regard to funeral honours ; that their moſt ardent wiſhes 
were to be buried in their native land; and that nothing could be 
more diſhonourable than the being deprived of a tomb. On the 
other fide, it informs us, in what veneration they held their coun- 
try in the Grecian ſtates, when the moſt juſtifiable cauſe, even 
the uſurpation of a crown, could not anthorize the dethroned 
prince to return armed into his dominions. $ 
Antigone, enraged at ſo injurious a decree, proteſts, that, if 
they refuſe her brother theſe ſacred duties, ſhe will pay them to- 
him herſelf. The diſpute between the princeſs and the herald: 
grows warmer every moment: at length the Chorus put an end to. 
it. They join with Antigone, and ſeparate into two bodies, one 
of which retires to perform the funeral of Eteocles, and the other 
that of Polynices. The unravelling of this tragedy is in the fame 
taſte with that of the Ajax of Sophocles: In both theſe poems, 
the laſt act ſeems to be ſuperfluous, the action being cloſed by the 
deaths of the principal perſons. But beſides, that the religious 
veneration of the Greeks, with regard to the rites of the ſepulchre, 
furniſhes one argument in juſtification of Eſchylus and Sophocles, 
another may be urged in their favour, which is, that a tragedy is 
left unfiniſhed, when vice is not puniſhed, and virtue rewarded. 
At leaſt, the neceſſity of doing it, ſolves the doubleneſs of the ac- 
tion, and makes two in appearance but one in reality. Now 
this happens in the poem we have been examining, by means of 
the Theban council's degree. It is true, that the, two brothers 
being dead, and the city delivered, the imprecation of Oedipus, 
which makes the ground of the ſubject, is accompliſhed, and 
conſequently the action ſeems to be terminated. But Eteocles, 
although guilty of having fought with a brother, whole ſceptre he 
. unjuſtly detained, yet deſerves to be lamented by the citizens 
whom he had defended ; and Polynices, on the contrary, hairy 
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held in deteſtation by them, for having armed the Argives againſt 
his country. It follows then, that a reward and a puniſhment 
muſt be ordained at leaſt: and this is what Eſchylus has continu- 
ed in imitation of Homer, who did not think the funerals of Pa- 
troclus miſplaced, or foreign to the ſubje& of the Tliad. Whether 
theſe reaſons are allowed to have force or not; yet it is certain, 
that this piece is full of beautiful ſtrokes of admirable ſuſpenſions, 
that it is intereſting, and forms a ſurpriſing ſpectacle. Not- 
withſtanding its extreme fimplicity, it attains the true end of tra- 
gedy, which is to excite terror and compaſſion ; ſo that Ariſtopha- 
nes * did not, without reaſon, introduce Eſchylus boaſting of this 
Poem. . 34 F . ' 
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® See the Frogs, ig the thitd part of this work. 
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ERXES, the ſon of Darius, and grandſon of Hyſtaſpes, 

having made war on the Greeks by land and fea, was van- 
quiſhed at Salamin, Platea, and Mycale. It was Themiſtocles 
who encouraged the Athenians at the battle of Salamin; relying, 
as it is faid, upon an oracle, which commanded the Athenians to 
fecure- themſelves with walls of wood. He made them build a 

t number of ſhips ; yet ſtill they had no more than three hun- 
fred to oppole a fleet of more than twelve hundred. Eſchylus, it 
is well known, was preſent at the battle of Salamin; but he did 
not produce his upon this ſubject till eight years afterwards, 
under the Archon Menon. It is remarkable enough, that a ſubject ſo 
recent ſhould be brought upon the ſtage ; and that before Eſchylus, 
there ſhould have appeared one upon the ſame ſtory, written by 
Phrynicus, who had undoubtedly treated it in the manner menti- 
oned in the ſecond preliminary diſcourſe; that is, by recitation, ac- 
companied by a Chorus. But the ſubje& was ſo intereſting to the 
Athenians, that it. prevailed over that delicacy which makes a re- 
cent ſtory leſs pleafing than an ancient one, without reckoning that 
the diſtance of place and difference of manners might render the 
Perſians, in the eyes of the Athenian ſpectators, what Bajazet and 
the Turks (a cotemporary ſubject to us) are to ours; fince, as preface to 
Monſieur Racine juſtly obſerves, the diſtance of place is equal to Bajazer.. 
diſtance of time, and both equally conciliate veneration, 
* the proverb, Major e longinquo reverentia. 1 
et this ſort of ſubjects has been ſo ſeldom handled by the 
Greeks, that it is not difficult to ive their notions on this ar- 
ticle were the fame as ours, with this difference only, that we 
222 pr delicacy farther, and they oftener chuſe ancient ſubjects, 
from. the hiſtory of their own country, than we do. 
&: CGE. ; 

Eſchylus lays the ſcene before a temple, near tlie tomb of Darius 

in Suſa. The Chorus is compoſed of the ancient men whom Ner- 


— 


* Perſia, an.enclent kingdom in Aſia, was more famous than ever at the time Bſchy-- 
lus ſpeaks of. | 
Vor, IL. U | X£8; 
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xes had appointed to govern the kingdom of Perſia “ in his abſence; 
and theſe open the poem. They are repreſented aſſembled in 
council, as if to deliberate upon an affair of ſtate: and, in effect, 
it is a matter of great importagce which brings them together. 
Anxious and unealy for the fate of Xerxes and his army, whom 
he himſelf had led againſt Greece, they begin to draw fatal preſa- 
ges from their having received no intelligenge from their king. 
The old man, who ſpeaks for the others, thus in a few words lays 
the 1 7 5 of what dr. to : pen in the 1 He 

ives the ſpectators an idea of this great æxpedition, a eſigr 
9 5 — had formed; but ſo — 2 that it dogs not appear th 
poet had labaured for the audience; and in this conſiſts the ſupreme 
art of Eſchylus, and of the ancient tragic writers. Alas, fays this 
« old man, the whole force of Aſia is with its King: The people 
of Suſa, Ecbatane, and Ciſſa, compaſe a double army by land 
„and ſea.” It is thus that he enters into a detail of this enter- 
prize, the leaders, the chariots, the veſſels, the troops, and in- 
numerable cities drained of their men to carry the war into Greece: 
a detail which certainly could nat be uppleafing to the conquerors. 
« It is, adds he, the flower of the Perhan youth, and of all Aſia, 
« whoſe return we have ſo long expected. The wives and rela- 
« tions of theſe warriors anxiouſly count the days and moments, 
6 eee e 54 „ 

Such is the ſituation of theſe old men. Full of cage 4 appre- 
henſions, they follow in their imaginations the march of Xerxes, 
who had already ed the Helleſpont +, and chained the ſea: 
By theſe chains, they mean the bridge which he had thrown oyer 
this ſtrait. He then comforts himſelf, by reflecting on the ya- 
lour of his ſovereign, © The glance of whoſe eyes is more dread- 
« ful than an enraged dragon; after him he drags an innumerable 
fleet and mighty army. Mounted upon a Syrian car, he leads 
„ Mars, the Mars of Perſia, armed with arrows, againſt a people 
« who defend themſelves with the pike and javelin. What force 
« can reſiſt the impetuous torrent of ſuch warriors ? What ram- 
parts hold out againſt theſe armed billows, more dreadful than 


— 


* See the elogium of the Perſians in that age, parates European Thrace from Troas, a 
by Socrates, in the firſt Alcibiades of Plato, province of Afia Minor. It takes its name 
their greatneſs, their power, their riches, from Helle, the daughter of Athamas, who 

t 


the_majeſty of their kings, the "periſhed there in her flight with Phryxus 
their children, &c. her brother, and the golden fleece, 


+ The Helleſpont is a ſtraie which ſe- 
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« thoſe of the ocean? Yet, what mortal, (continues he, x th 
«« ſing into his former ietudes) what mortal can eſca 
« fnares of fortune? The inconftant Goddeſs with 
« lures them firſt, and ever after keeps them W 
« toils. Deſtiny is an ancient Divinity. It is he who has filled 
1% the hearts of the ans with'this rage of war ; e (er 
edelight, and etijoy the overthrow of ſtates. 
—— probable, that 'the Chorus continne here in a ſong 
what they ad begun to recite; They attribute to the Perfians, 
ther eprdraton rea hen ky ret thr At length, 
mrs increaſe, when they reflect that their neigh- 
perteive that Suſa, and the other Perſian cities, are 
Gene er wats, and filled with fearful: women of.. 
The petſbn who bat firſt ſpoke; now aſks'the others, what re 
ſolution is moſt „ A 
are in with re to the fate of the Perſian army? Hereupon the 
queen arrives, and Pept the ſecond at. The act, which is 
nothing but a ſoliloquy, except the ſinging part, gives us a ſpe- 
cimen of the tragedies which'preceded thoſe of Eſchylus. Each of 
their acts was fuch as this; and it is really wonderful, chat Ef- 
thould Have been the inventor of che whole theatrical art, 


eee 
* 03 vn id C T " - 1 


THE guete; "TETRA that 1 paid hor by ee 
Tellers, is immediatety known by tlie audience to be the wife of 
Darius, and che mother of Nerxes, the wife of one God of the 
Perfrans, and the mother of another, as the poet expreſſes it. She 
natnes herſelf Atl. Somme len ned men have ſuppoſed the was 
the Eſther of the fecriprure; dihers ſay Vaſb u, de wife of Ahaſue- 
Tis. Atoſſa cofnes #6 SchH , Chorus” cenerrning a dream, 
which, befides may dthers he had had ſince the departure of the 
army, Had tormented her the whole She thought 
the faw two women of different beauty, and in different habits, 
one 'was in the Perſtan, the "Uther in the! Grevianadrols, They 
ſcemed do be ſiſters: wat Pera had fallen to Me Aare of the for- 
ther, tecee us that of the latter. A quarrel aruſe het woven 
them. « My ſon, continues the queen, to prevent the conſe- 
qtierices "this Jutrrel, them to the ſame :chariot. 
of chetn cheuffuhy ſiibtriifted; but the other Beree, in- 


„e, and unuble to endare the yoke, e 
2 
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.<< ſelf, and at length broke the chariot. Xerxes fell to the ground; 
« Darius was preſent, and ſeemed to be filled with tender pity 
* for his ſon. Xerxes ſaw him, and tore his garments for rage 
&« and grief. Such was her dream: but what follows is ſtill 
more alarming. 8 | Y 

Atoſſa tells them, that as ſhe was offering libations to the preſec- 
ving Gods, to guard her from the misfortunes ſhe dreaded, an eagle 
came and took refuge under the altar of the ſun : at that inſtant 
a bird of leſs ſize and ſtrength darted upon the eagle, and ſeized it 
in its talons : at length the trembling eagle ſuffered itſelf to be 
torn in pieces, without making any defence. The application 
was eaſy ; and accordingly Atoſſa makes it to Greece and Xerxes. 
The old man, who ſpeaks for the others, neither attempts to re- 
move or to ſtrengthen her apprehenſions; but adviſes her to ſup- 
plicate the Gods, and to intreat her huſband Darius, whoſe ſhade 
the had ſeen during the night, to render favourable thoſe preſages 
he had ſent from the ſubterranean regions. It muſt certainly be 
that the Perſians were very different from the French; ſince this 
old man delivers his anſwers as the general deciſion of the whole 
council, whoſe ſentiments he ſeems to have underſtood even by 
their filence. The queen following the uſual courſe of the human 
heart, which ſeeks to be delivered from its anxiety, regards this 
decifion as a fixed point where ſhe ought to ſtop for her own tran- 
quillity. Yet her fears recal the Grecian army to her thoughts. 

She enquires concerning their forces, of which ſhe. is ignorant; 
a circumſtance not very ſurpriſing in an and country where 
women, inſtead of mixing in ſtate-affairs, their chief glorx 
in being wholly unacquainted with them. Atoſſa, therefore, 
queſtions the old man with ſome degree of curioſity concerning 
Greece, her treaſures, her manner of fighting, and her government: 

articles upon which cuſtom obliges her to be ignorant; but ſuch 
ignorance would not be endured upon our theatre now. So true 
it is, that we ought never to loſe ſight of the manners of the people, 
when the ancient tragedies are under examination. The Chorus 
anſwer the in ſuch a manner as increaſes her fears and her 
anxiety ; in this interval, which is but ſhort, a courier from 
the army arrives. This puts an end to that ſuſpenſion the poet had 

continued. 7 | N 

This courier, this meſſenger (for I know not what title to give 
to thoſe perſons whoſe office it then was to bring ſuch intelligence 

kings, republics, or the theatre, as changes the whole 5 
airs 
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affairs) whoever he is, comes to inform them of the entire loſs of 
the battle, with an air that inſpires terror and diſmay. His rela- 
tion, which is conciſe and lively, ſerves as an explanation of the 
old man's melancholy. r and the queen s dream. The 
counſellors in deſpair regret the years they have paſſed before this 
miſerable day. The courier's often interrupted recital, and the 
exclamations of the Chorus, are inexpreſſibly moving. It is na- 
ture itſelf: and indeed it is not very natural for a man to give a lo 
and continued narration of a domeſtic misfortune, without being 
2 by Sk 2 _ 3 3 aa is 
what y upon „through the n of 
W the Jac — e the 
audience. However, Eſchylus, by attending to the natural move- 
ments of the heart, and by imitating erat what paſſes daily in 
common life, has attained both n - His recital grows 
more intereſting, in proportion to the complaints of thoſe who hear 
it. Theſe complaints are likewiſe ſo lively and ſo beautiful, that 
it is injurious to Eſchylus to let them paſs;- and it would be ſtill 
more ſo to tranſlate them, ſo difficult it is to catch that grace- 
ful ſimplicity which is every where predominant in the ancient 
authors of Greece. The ſtrongeſt images which grief can ſuggeſt 
are here diſplayed ; veſſels wrecked, dead bodies floating on the 
waves, the wild deſpair of widows and of 0 : images which 
in us would excite admiration, were we in the ſame ſituation with 
the Grecian audience. | | | : a 
Atoſſa, overwhelmed with this news, as witha ſtroke of thunder, 
keeps a profound ſilence. At length ſhe breaks it, to enquire after 
the fate of the princes. She dares not name her ſons, through a 
delicate fear of b ing more than ſhe defires to know. The meſ- 
ſenger tells her that BE lives; a welcome ſound to the cars of 
a mother, tortured with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions: he af- 
terwards, in a few words, informs her what number of the prin- 
Cipal lords had loſt their lives in the battle. This has a little of the 
prolixity of Homer, on the ſubject of the dead and wounded; but 
the recital is not ſo long. The courier adds, that he has yet de- 
ſcribed but the ſmalleſt part of the misfortunes of the ſtate.  .. 
The queen, a little recovered from her firſt aſtoniſhment, aſks 
how it was poſſible for the Athenians to remain conquerors, with 
forces ſo far inferior. The meſſenger replies, that r wma 
over numbers; that the vanquiſhed had more than twelve hun- 
dred veſſels, and the vanquiſhers only three hundred ; and that Frogs 
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ſach an jnequality it might be judged that ſome divinity, unfayour- 
able to the 'Perfians, had caſt the balance on the fide of the Gre- 
cians. Here follows a fine elogium for Athens, becauſe it is put 
in the mouth of a foe. « Doubtleſs, fays the queen, the Gods 
« watch over the defence of a city conſecrated to Minerva.“ 
« Athens, reſumes the meſſenger, is an impregnable city; her 
« citizens are her ramparts.” He then purſues his relation, which 
I have almoſt wholly tranflated, to ſhew what was the genius of 
war in ancient times. 9 ide la 
&« Tt was not Xerxes who hurried on the action. An unfavour- 
« able Deity made uſe of a deſerter from the Athenian army, to 
« perſuade the king, that if he waited for night, the enemy's fleet 
would not fail to difperfe, and endeavourto eſcape, favoured b 
« the darkneſs. Xerxes, who did not ſuſpect this perfidions ad- 
« vice, ſeparated his fleet into three ſquadrons, to occupy all the 
„ paſſages. He even cauſed the iſle of Salamin to be inveſted, 
« that the Greeks might be ſurrounded on all fides.” This is put 
into the mouth of Xerxes in the form of an harrahgue. « He knew 
«« not, adds the meſſenger, what fate the Gods had prepared for 
« him. Mean time the night approaches, but the Greeks Had no 
« defign to fly. As ſoon as the day appeared again, they made 
the ſhores reſound with cries of joy. Terror and atnazement 
e poſſeſſed the minds of the Perfians, who now faw themſelves 
« 'difapointed in their hopes. The Greeks advanced to the found 
«« of trumpets; and bending over their oars, made tlie fea white with 
* foam, and diſplayed their whole fleet. The right wing ftood 
* aloof, the followed, and ſoon were heard theſe cries from 
“the midſt of every veſſel. Haſten, brave Greeks, haſten to the 
00 fight ; fave your country, your wives, your children, the temples 
« 'of your Gods, and the monuments of your anceſtors. The ge- 
% neral ſafety demands your utmoſt efforts. We anſwered their 
« cries on our fide: all delays were now impraQticable. The 
«« yefſels mingled, and ſtruck each other, with their prows arm- 
ed with iron. The battle was by a Grecian ſhip, which 
« tore away the maſts and fails of a Phœnician vefſel. The whole 
« Perſian veſſels ſuſtained the enemies firſt ſhock; but as ſoon as our 
% numerous fleet joined and entered the ſtrait, they were no 
* longer in a condition to ſuccour each other. They fan foul of 
« one another: the oars were ſhivered in pieces, vile the Greeks 
« wounded us on all fides. In a few minutes, nothing was to be 
* ſeen but an univerſal wreck. The ſea was — 
1 
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« {ad ſpoils of our broken ſhips, and the dead bodies floated in 

« heaps; even the ſhore caſt pack its load of dead into the ſea, 
« The Perſians fled in diſorder; and were purſued like fearful 
« fiſhby the Greeks, making uſe of the e * other pieces 
af the wreck, to maſſacre them in their flight. Groans, cries, 
. and exclamations, reſounded far upon the waves. At length 
« the ſhades of night put an end to the carnage.” The courier 
adds, that ten days would ſcarcely ſuffice. to relate all the misfor- 
tunes of this fatal battle : but, to Rs all in a few words, fo 

a multitude of warriors neyer before periſhed in one day. 


10 5 laments this loſs. -<* You know not half of it ct, es 
« the courier. Over againſt the. iſland of Salamin = 1 5 


« other, which is called Pſytalia. There Xerxes landed 
« with his whole court, and the flower of the Perſian nobility, 
« with an intention to ſurpriſe the Greeks, if they came to take 

* refuge there. The Greeks, who were now conquerors, made 
« a deſcent upon it the ſame day, ſurrounded. this body of troops, 
and cut them to pieces. Xerxes, ſeated on his chariot, beheld 
« the ſlaughter from an eminence at a ſmall diſtance. He tore his 
e robe, and utering cries of grief, gave the ſignal for flight, and 
“ fled himſelf in great diſorder.” 


Here the queen r courier, by addref her to 
rd the miſeble Perkans of their rao . be 
ſecome. of this. weeehad wtugies of 0.0m courier fl 
her, that almoſt the whole fleet had . d that very few 
of the warriors in the land- army had ee | 


—_ —_—_— 2 ag. waatring 5 wo | 2 
at ſome have cir Wo | 
&. Atoſſa acknowledges the truth of her dream : the retires to 
offer libations to — and to the dead; but, as ſhe goes out, 
the commands the Chorus to canſole the king her fn, if he ſhould 
arrive before ſhe returned. 

The Chorus place before their yes the general grief of Perſia, 
and begin a funeral ſong of a very ſin kind. The e 
which are of the fame meaſure, ſame number of vexſes, 
according to the manner of Chor es, h grein plecep y Crigs 
and I of grief, which reci WET e | 

by echoes. The 7 — conc | 
mentag the fa of Kglow where henceforward the 
thority, debaſed by this diſaſtrous war, e mor brat by 
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e adorations ſo dear to the Perſians, and ſo deſpiſed by the 
ree ks. 

This act is very full; and is therefore the principal one in rag 
whole poem, as is likewiſe the third act of — — t 
Theſe abridgments are ſufficient to ſhew us the ancient 
infant tragedy; for Eſchylus has always one act, in which a 
the others meet as in their centre. It is worthy obſervation, that 
throughout the whole the intereſt goes = increaſing, till it 
has reached its utmo height. The meſſenger, for example, 
wo gives the relation of the naval battle, does it fo artfully, and 

„ that he always leaves ſomething to raiſe ſurpriſe-and cu- 

27 no And this not only happens in each ſcene, and in each ac, 

3 ſcene to ſcene, and act to act. 


. 


Atoſſa returns with all the preparations for a ſacrifice to the in- 
fernal Gods. She begins with this moral ſpeech : My dear 
« friends, the unhappy fear every thing, and thoſe whom 
« favours now, think ſhe will be always favourable to them.” 
The queen ſhews that the is amon ng tho? number of the unfortu- 
nate. She lays aſide the fplendor of royalty ; ſhe comes unattend- 
ed, without her chariot, diveſted of all pomp, to the place where 
ſhe is to offer her ſacrifice, while the Chan ſing airs ſuitable. to 
the public ſorrow. The queen exhorts the old men to-invoke the 
ſhade of Darius, that they may conſult him concerning the public 
calamities. The Chorus fing, and the queen pours her libations 
of milk, wine, oil, meal, and pure water, with flowers. This 
ceremony has an air altogether magical, and ſuited to the ſtage.. 
The invocations of the Chorus are full of energy, all in the praiſe 
of Darius, abounding in funeral images, and compoſed of correſpon- 
dent ſtanzas, as in the preceding ſong. This, according to all. 
pearances, is the whole third act, which conſiſts, coprebrans 
K 1 ak more in ſhew and action than in words. | 


o 
The ſhade of Darius fi riſes from his tomb. He 3 
with all that majeſtic ſweetneſs which rendered him while living, 


ſo loved and revered by his ſubjects. He addrefles. himſelf to the 
Satrapes firſt : © Ye faithful deſcendants of faithful ſubjects, ſays 
« he, dear companions of my youth, what calamity afflicts the 
« ſtate? the earth roars, it opens wide: « nameleſs boror ſize 
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a me at the ſight of my wife ſtanding near my tomb. Vet I have 
* received her propitiztory . 
s ed in making funerd}-Jamentations over my abe Why have 
« you foreed my ſhade from thoſe dark regions from whence it i 
ſo difficult to return For well you know; the inſernal Deities 
1 are as rr 
| 3232 . them, 
* that . eom your deſires, and preſtnt 
40 before y. 3 Ng” eee | 
« which this kingdom groans?“ The! Satrapes; - . 
8 de, Gd i he is, aper chen 
terror, are ſilent- He en them to lay aſide their . 
awe and reſpect, which. according to the cuſtor of - the Perſians, 
they carry to the greateſt heighth. Still they are filetit: they 
| — — 
is truth ta the ears of kings. Datius-has recontſe to hid wife: * 
thou, anſwers ſhe, whom a fuqure 
the happieſt of mortals, whencedidit 
joy ſuch durable felicity? Thou haſt 
% Ah, how: is th fate ts be/tnvic# | Thou butt aovlijet 
to ſoothe miſeties of country. In-oge word; © 
lord; Perſia is ruined. *: reſumes the ſuude,; by a! p 
<« lenee, er ey 4 dende . Ae . V and ſtilb in- 
Tx ſays enough to inform Rin what had 0 | 
Darius, the oracles are too — Ke 
that Jupiter reſerved the a« f them; 
6; In vain have zie the God . lt) beg Mil tho 
« diſtant time. When mortals haſtem to nieetitheir aim -Fubi- 
ter helps to plunge them in the black abyſs(- M Gris puh 
ed for his vain attempt to enſlave the (ea; and ch Nep- 
tune Oh what blind rage what madneſe! Alas, aininienſ 
< treaſures. of Perſia will becyme'the bedey of the: ravidher “.. 
The misfortunes of Xerxes,/: replies the Augen, are 0 
| the petnicious-connſel'of the crete, ſerſtecf to 
* him, that it was dy war thou hadfſt at vaſt riches 
« for thy heirs; while Kerttes, fatisfied j — 
t lud ud 2. ee e ek reſigned himſelf 
< to trifling amuſements.” Fatal effect of their veptohches Lan- 


< ſwers 3 tlie forces of the Nate” are nor exnhvaſtes:” hs 
then artfully e dense e ell the of Peifia which 
preceded: ib, n 88 butes W 
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calamities to the youthful temerity of his ſon, and aſoribes to his 
own wiſdom all the honout of the former proſperity. of the Perſians. 
I The Chorus conſult him upon the preſent ſituation of affairs. 
| ©; Raiſe. no more armies, ———— Greece; for although 
you had one ſuperio have loſt. there, the earth it- 
* ſelf would arm in ne (He ſays this, be- 
cauſe many of the fugitive Perſians periſhed. for want of food.) 
But ſuppoſe, anſwer the Satrapes, that we ſhould ſtill. be able 
to form a powerful army ?” ** Alas, replies Darius, even that which 
you have ſtill remaining in Greece, will not getum: few, very few 
will repaſs the ſtrait. The oracle will be fully accompliſhed. 
15 Judge of the future by the paſt. In vain has Xerxes leſt a cho- 
«. {en army in Beotia. (Xerxes left Mardonius there, who. 
« 2 the battle of Platea.) All the miſeries that are due to raſh: 
temerity and unſucceſsful projects will fall upon them. The 
1 — the Gods profaned, altars overthrown, temples razed 
ground; all cry for ven The Perſians are guilty. 
1 ——— and ang will they be puniſhed; miſ- 
e fortunes upon misfortunes ſhall overwhelm them. The fields of 
% Platea hall behold; fo. 1 np warriors fall by the Grecian ſword, 
that ages to come ſhall, by the vaſt heaps of dead, be taught how 
5 fits winh mots c0.be proud Pride is a ſeed-which, as 
it gro — 2 miſeries, and promiſes a lamentable 
* am * chaſtiſements ever in your view, and re- 
member —— — Greece. Henceforward. let the king be- 
ware of deſpifing the hap pineſs he is poſſeſſed of, and of envy- 
- 6, ing that of another. Lec him.not lasch his creafares in-deſtruc— 
«: tive wars. Jupiter, who hates Pra — enterprizes, is al- 
« ways ready to confound them. ons 4 e reverend old men,. 
„who guide my ſon's unſkilful _ him,, by your pru- 
dent counſels, no more to irritate the Gods by his yain arrogance. 
And do thou, Oh queen, take the ro —— and haſto 
66. „ ee the king. In the wildneſs of bis grief he has torm his 
robes. 4 to conſole him: he will, liſten to none but 
thee. Farewel; I return fo the regions of eternal night. Live 
2 « happy, ye reverend old men, in ſpite. of theſe misfortunes, en 
125 the remainder of your days, and remember, that all the riches 
the univerſe are uſcleſs'to the dead. The ſhade» of Darius 
Atoſſa retires to-perform his commands, andthe Chorus, 
he remain ſtill filled with veneration for their former mo- 
narch, extol the happineſs of his reign in prejudice to that of, 


Xerxes, 
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Xerxes; whiom indirectly charge with imprudence, and la- 
— — cry they, how ſoon have our happy 
<<. days ' vaniſhed fot” ever} Oh Heſt adminiſtration in which we 
<<: ſhared; when a prince; mature in year and wiſdom, patient of 
4 ſuffering, irreproachable, i U e, equal to the Gods, Lot? 
« laws to this happy land. — enrnrn hy.) wo 
„war: all was proſperous at home and abroad: our 
* armies returned mr copy ore? — How many 
8. cities has he not taken, even withou —— 
6 his Here follows the —— of chem wWhieh 
omit,” as well as that of the kings of Perſia, and the where 
the broken remains” of the army after the battle of Salamis took 
refuge, that I might not load with diflertations'a work in which 
taſte only ĩs c Bai Mus: J: Ty Tis (183190 076 2 29 
This act miſt be:acktowled; FRY, « maſter-piece. - 2004680 
cloginm of Dariuwiipog'tho nians, and, at the-ſame time, 3 
ſatire againſt Xenxos, which certainly muſt be extiemely: 
to the haughty , Who ſaw themſelves ſo ied 
e lus, 
vrho, by ſo lively a picture of and ambi- 
tion. tacitiy di the Athenians from” —— * war 
| the Perſians, : The latter in effect offered to m 
im forall the roges hy they had committed iin Greece, anal; 
ſo many ecks, ſeemed to wiſh" earneſtly"for a peace. 
— of the Athenians — 2 but The- 
miſtocles alone determined them to on the war, as we have 
EE „in the firſt part of "this 
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b ofa hs ce « Mit RD 
king in his melancholly Situation ;, 8975 555 act HS 
Sk expreſſion, of his grief. 9 5 L 
. © crics he immediately, to BS Bet a 1 — FD cruel, and not 855 
— have foreſeen it! Barbarous fortune | with what ea ha 
{« ſtruck my wretched kingdom what ſhall I do, unhap 7 
«am? The 6 ght of my orphan citizens freezes me with 
0 Oh that Jupite? had Hg me in eternal night, with ale — 9 
fell in battle!“ The Chorus enter into the gri ef of th their king; 
and frankly own, that he has peopled the f ace —.— 
with the Perſian nobili Xerxes imputes th 
wholly to himſelf, and the Chorus j join with him w, | in 758 
after the manner of the Perſians. Be 2 is done with ſome kind 4er | 
& -- #5 2 . p - method 
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method here, and > pew rhe ty ol ego offer 
counſellors queſtion Xerxes 

warriors (a numerous, and to that a * 
Liſt). and Nr 
them They aphyer him in their turn withithe ano@ — 
fions of ſorrow, The king ſhews them his 


quiver, the poor 
remains of all the — had made for this war. He is 
aſtoniſhed that he ſtill preſerves a ray of reaſon. Their complaints 


eee them the example. 
This is exactly the mourning deſeribed by s Curtius for the 
Jeath-of — At length the old men, aſter beating their 
breaſts, and tearing their garments and their hair, iative withNorxes, 
and conduct him to the palace. 

There are certainly great beaaties 1 in bes pine. The diftreſs 
continues riſing from the beginning to the end! The charäckers 
are well marked, the ſcenes are clear, expreſſive, well connected, 
and beautifully unravelled. All proceeds Io natural and eaſy, that 
the ſpectator ſeems not to he preſent at a dramatic repreſentation, 
but at a couneil e who are overwhelmed with 3 
accounts of ealamities, Eſchylus has tranſmitted to this poem tire 
ſpirit which animated him when he was a witneſs of the defeat of 
| Ihe plan, we ſee; is very rs 1 but if in our age we 

ſhould vrite on a fimiler ſubject, it be difficult to open the 
ſcene in à manner more noble for the continuance of the time, 
the place, the entries, the exits, and the intereſts of the 
nages. And J will even venture to ſay; that in this relpe® great ad- 
vantage will be had from Eſchylus, and perhaps confidetable-good 
will reſult from the ſpecimens which I have given, fince thoſe who 
love the theatre would probably 'be glad to employ themſelves 
in ſtudying in one of the nobleſt originals of polite antiquity, thoſe 
wonderful combinations of circumſtances, of which the ſketches 
they have ſeen here will diſcover the original, "And even thoſe, 
whoſe eſteem for the ancients is not very high will at leaft profit 
by what the general conſent of all mankind: allopys to be beautiful 
in them. If any one ſhall obſtinately r roach Eſchylus with the 

nearneſs of the time in which the two battles were. fought v where 
he himſelf had been engaged, they ought at leaſt to ardon him, 
in conſideration of the great intereſt which reigns throughout a 
tragedy which fills the audience with a malignant an, eg: 15 
Xerxes, whom they had con wa; and AF who 
ſtill at war. In Athens all was made W Wig wo the? public 
good, even to the e of the 2 | | 
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earn nber Un er e WP Au Jail pro- 
A , that, as ſobn as he Had taken al pr 
of 170%, be he would inform her of it 2 certain fi agreed upon 
between them. This fignal was a lighted torch, winch was to 
be placed >The fie, fl th art a et: the N 
1 e E might be petteived at 
nal ave, and immediately afterwards artived | 


Ki with aſſandra, his captive, * whom he brought with him 
from Troy. But C1 eftra, who was not ſo defirous of her 
Huſband's return as of his death, murdered him, with the affiftance 
Egiſthus, who was her lover. This play was firſt acted under 
he Archon Philocles, in the ſecond year of the 28th etc, —— 
The Agamemnon, ſays father Rapin, is almoſt 1 
It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that this tragedy is not eafy to under 
ſtand: for, beſides its having been often confounded with the Coe- 
phores that followed it, and incorrectiy printed, — —— 
the labours of 9 men, it is A wholly free from faults, 
even in the ſtate Stanlei has given it to us; there ate man 
metaphors, figures, and particular turns, which he cannot deal 
of having explained. It was this which made the famous o Sau- 
maiſe ſay, who had not Eſchylus fo cotrect as we Hive hitm, «Who 
can ꝓrove that Eſchylus is more intelligible than theEvangelifts, 
and the epiſtles of the Apoſtles ? The Agamemnon ſr 
* fingly exceeds in obſcurity all the dere books, 5 e 
* © brew and Syriac idioms.” . | 
2 vate e e eee 
The — b 
gins the Th appears ſtanding ſupon a platform of che pa- 
— — — to the painful taſk. 
which Clytemneſtra had confided: to him. He ſays, that he hat 
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long had no other ſociety than the ſtars; but that what he has ob- 

lerved in them is likely to be fatal to on. By chit ſuſ- 

— he hints at the treacherous de 3 temmneſtra. While 
of an employment in no other means 


of — his ſolitude than by ſinging, lamenting the bad 


adminiſtration of the ——— 6 ors the expect | 
— — —  —— 
. Cl. Salm. de Helleniftica Ep. dedit. | 
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ted ſignal, and prepares to give the queen, who is in bed, imme- 
diate notice of what he had ſeen. Thus the time and place are 
determined. The-one the morning, and the other the entrance 
to the palace at Argos. Before he retires, he makes known his 
reſolution to take part with his king; but this is all he ſays, doabt- 
leſs to avoid anticipating the events. The Chorus, which is form- 
ed of old men of the council of ſtate, enter without any prepara- 
tion, but probably by Clytemneſtra's commands. _ Theſe miniſters 
know * of the ſignal 2 upon between the queen and 
Agamemnon, and the news of taking Troy. Their converſation 
turns immediately upon this city, and the which they had 
never approved, and had endeavoured to diſſuade Agamemnon 
from undertaking. This is, ſays the chief of them, the tenth 
<<. year ſince Agamemnon and Menelaus departed with their thou- 
«ſand ſhips, like vultures, who, having loſt their young, fly 
, round their neſts, in hope of puniſhing the barbarous raviſher. 
„But alas, who knows what will be the event of ſo many battles! 
« Human affairs follow the courſe of deſtiny, by which they are 
« regulated. In vain do we offer ſacrifices to the Eumenides, 
<< and weep before their altars; their anger is never to be appeaſed. 
They declare, that contrary to their inclinations, their age had 
kept-them from the war, ſhut up amidſt their towers. They enquire 
of Clytemneſtra, though ſhe is not preſent, what extraordinary 
events had induced her to ſend for them to the palace. Accordingly, 
we muſt conclude, from reading this ſcene, that Clytemneſtra Pad 
ſent for them ; that ſhe is ſeen at adiſtance offering ſacrifices to the 
« Gods. The altars, ſays the old man, ere perfumed with libations, 
« the lamps blaze round them.” He intreats the queen to tell 
him the cauſe of this, and to free him from the uncertainty he 
labours under; fince hitherto all the preſages concerning the Tro- 
jan war had been as often unfortunate as favourable. 

The queen wholly intent, as it ſhould ſeem, upon her ſacrifice, 
makes no anſwer ; and theſe queſtions appear to be introduced 
here only to ſignify, that the Chorus come to make enquiries con- 
cerning the ſiege, when ſhe ſhall be at leiſure to liſten to them. 
The old men, who had declared that they were not capable of 
going to the battle, yet find themſelves ſtrong enough to ſing a very 
ong hymn upon the enterprize undertaken by Agamemnon. This is 
done in the manner of Choruſes, while Clytemneſtra is employed 
in the ſacred ceremonies. It is a kind of prophetic funeral-ſong 
that they ſing with this burden, which returns after a certain num- 
; 4 ith 11 ber 
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beef verge, « Sing, ſing funereal ſtrains, but fortunate be the 


% omen.” This hymn Ihe ibly be rendered into any on 
language, it is ſo perplexed and myſterious. A on 
Menelaus are there repreſented under the figure of two eagles, or 
birds of prey, which. expreſs their different characters. The two 
eagles tear in pieces a rabbit big with young, which they had taken 
after a long purſuit. Ihe meaning of this is, that the two lead- 
ers of the Grecian army had imprudently hunted in a wood con- 
ſecrated to Diana. The offended Goddeſs; continue the Chorys; 
declared her will by the mouth of Calchas, ho predicted many miſ- 
| fortunes to the family of Agamemnon after the taking of Troy. 
Theſe misfortunes are expreſſed in a kind of enigma,” which juſt 
hints at the cataſtrophe of the play. It is an oracle pronounced 
by Calchas, which the old men repeat. without having yet di- 
covered the meaning. This oracle is followed by another, wherein 
Agamemnon is commanded to ſacrifice his daughter Iphigenia to- 
appeaſe Diana, and procure favourable winds for the fleet, which 
had been long detained in the port of Aulis. The facrifice whictr 
ſucceeds, is painted with thoſe bold and often ſtrokes. 
— which Behne is remarkable. The Chorus introduce Aga 
; he fluctuates like a father, and determines Ike 
a by ee ITE op repreſented extended as an innocent victim 
upon the altar; and the tenderneſs and concern which her youth, 
her beauty, and her moving looks, excite in the whole arm 
deſcribed. I ſaw.no more, «lay the principalſpeaker ofthe Chorus, 
«+ and I am ſilent. But he returns again to the firſt oracle pro- 
nounced by Calchas, the meaning of Which, he declares, hols is: 
neither able nor willing to penetrate into :./ For alas; continues 
«+ he, Why ſhould we anticipate: the melancholy future ? "why 
** ſhould we he miſerabls before the appainted/ time? 1 ©. 
He therefore contents himſelf with removing theſe e 
preſages by prayers and wiſhes. - All this Grecian dedtrine of fata- 
from/ ignorance, but more from the weakneſs 
ho human heart, which ſeeks; as much as le, to ſuppreſs 
the thoughts of theſe misfortunes. which it fears. This is chat 
Pyrrhus ſays to Oreſtes, in the Andromache of Racine: 
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ACT 


The Argive counſellors, ſceing Clytemneſtra approach; ſalute 
8 1 Rations ſhe ſacri- 
fices to the Gods. Troy is taken, replies The 
Chorus aſtoniſhed, as may well be imagined, at ſuch unexpected 
news, and ignorant like wiſe of the ſignal which Agamemnon had 
agreed to give, are under ſome difficulty how to believe the 
queen. She tells them the manner in which this intelligenee has 
been conveyed to her, —— torches from ſpace to 
ſpace, from mount Ida to the Mycene. She fancies ſhe 
9 and the ſhouts of the 
conquerors, who are plundering the riches of Troy. At length 
ſhe wiſhes that the army may raiſe no obſtacle to their happy re- 
turn, by an impiety like that which had fo long retarded their voy- 
age to the city of Priam. For vengeance, adds ſhe, will pur- 
< ſue the conquerors, although they ſhould not have the uſual 
« accidents of fortune to fear.” 

The Chorus, in gratitude to the Gods for this c conqueſt, join in 
the ſacrifice offered by. Clytemneſtra, acal-fing how ich is 
very different from the preceding one. It begins thus: br nga 
<4. of, the Gods l oh favourable night, thou haſt ſpread thy gloom 
<« yet over the walls of Froy, and involved all her — 22 
% gens in The ode turns u — 
ſooner or later, the Gods inflict on thoſe who are guilty of the 
enormous crimes that Paris was. The rape of Helen is the moſt 
ſtriking picture in this piece. Helena, ſays the Chorus, fled and 
left us a cruel war, with e to carry with 
innnmnnenn to Troy. She fled in fecret 

« from the palace of her huſband; Oh execrable crime ! In vain 
« did the prieſts recal her, uttering theſe funeral cries! Oh aban- 
«« doned On wretched ſovereign of this land ! Oh violated 

ial bed! Alas, nothing remains of Helen but a vain pic- 
<< ture, which inceſſantly aw¾akens the grief and rage of a wrong- 
« ed huſband; a huſband who adored her, and hom ſhe quitted 
5 to pa paſs the fithleſ ſeas! der A a Cabo ng | 

The Chorus, notwithſtanding their congratulations upon the news 
they had fo lately heard, yet are {till a * may 
be no foundation for their hopes; and that tlie whole city will be 
put into commotion | by a falſe report. 
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Hereupon e e jr is not yet gone off the age 
proves the truth of the ſignal ſhe had received, by ſhewing the 
Chorus a herald, ho arrives crowned with branches of olive: This 
man begins with adoring his natal earth, according to the cuſtom 
of the ancient trayellers when they returned hoine, and invokes 
the Gods of the country to be propitious. He afterwards addreſ- 
ſes himſelf to the palace of Agamemnoſ. Palace revered, ſays 
« he, beloved afſylum, ye tutelary Deities, if ever you received your 


«king with joy, receive him now, after ſo ſong Ae 


* Agamemnon returns. like a bright ſtar, to diffipate the ſhades 
« of darkneſs. Receive the daa ker d of Troy. That haughty 


city is no more; her tem 
« | harveſts of her fruirful —— have The elder of the 


« Atridz returns a hero crowned wi conqueſt * he of all mor- 
« tals is maſt 3 of | our Honours.” > CONDI IIN is 7 


niſhed. 

Here Ciytemneſtra interrupts the herald, and holds 2 U —f 
ful — with him. She gives him to underſtand, of ſhe 
has ſuffered greatly during the abſence of her lord, fo far as to wiſh 
death. To whom ? This has a double meaning: her deſign is, to 
kill her huſband; and raiſe her lover to the throne. The herald; 
who ſuppoſes her to have been very much afflicted, conſoles her, 
by recounting the ſufferings of the army during a ſiege of ten years. 
Who but the Gods, ſays he, are exempted from the reverſes of 
« fortune! Ah, were J to relate to'thee * — our watch 


“ ings, the miſeries we felt at ſea! not a day has paſſed Nes; 


groans and complaints. He then enumerates the fati 
4 endured on land. But why, adds he, ſhould we 
«« ſelves now ? when all ſorrows are at an end, as well with 2 
to the dead as to the remainder of the Grecian army. We 
«muſt forget our misfortunes. 2 * at . ours, and 
* rewards us for all our loſſes . tht 10 8. 

The queen ſhews no inclination to hear 1 more. e She will retire, the 
fays, to make preparations for the reception of her lord, and: will 
hear from his own mouth the particulars of his conqueſt. '» She 
ſends the herald back to him, to let him know how ardently ſhe 
wiſhes to ſee him. She adds, with ſome tenderneſs, that he will 
find her faithful ; and, what is fingular enough, ſhe” ſays' 'this in 
ſeven or eight verſes, that he may not doubt it. The herald re- 
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altars are overthrown. The 
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plies, that it becomes a virtuous woman. to ſpeak her own praiſes ; 
and the Chorus add, that the queen is in the right. Here is a fine 
ſubject for the Meerers at antiquity, who will not enter into the 
fimplicity of its manners, 

After Clytemneſtra withdraws, the old men continue the ſcene 
with the herald. 'They defire to be informed of the fate of Mene- 
laus. Weloſt fight of that prince's veſſel in a tempeſt, replies the 
herald, and we know not what is become of him, not even whe- 
ther he is alive or dead. He tells this with ſome difficulty, as not 
2 _— to-prophane that Dappy day with ſuch melancholy 

ore concealed this misfortune from the queen : 
— bye in a few words, deſcribes the tempeſt in which 
the Grecian fleet was furpriſed in its return. He flatters himſelf - 
with hopes, that all the ſhips which were diſperſed will ſafely 
arrive, particularly that of Menelaus, and ends with a wiſh to that 
effect, which gives room to the Chorus to reſume their ſongs, 

Theſe begin with reflexions upon Helena, whoſe yery name 
expreſſes the miſerics ſhe has been the cauſe of; namely, the Toſs of 
the ſhips, the deaths of the warriors, and the ruin of Troy. She 
« carned a fatal alliance to Troy.” The Chorus here play upon 
a word, which ſignifies both alliance and misfortune. *« She has has 
A revenged, continue they, the violated laws of hoſpitality, even 

I—_ thoſe who celebrated this fatal Hymen with fongs of 
« gladneſs. The ancient city of Priam has paid dear for the 
« ſhort triumph; her u 


« lamentations.” 


The remainder fignifies, that Paris fo lovely, fo engaging, while 
2 Child, but haughty and p e Wan in his riper years, carried 
away Helena under auſpices fo horrible, that a fury formed the 


ties of this adulterous marriage; and from their crime a race re- 


ſembling themſelves is produced; unpiety, remorfe, and 

that juſtice, with eyes averted, fled w | horror from the Sed 

domes of the wicked, and ſought an — in the chaſte dwel- 

lings of righteous men, however mean and humble. There is 
equal ſtrength and energy throughout this whole ode: but it will 

as little admit of a tranſlation as the preceding ones, which is the 

Fate of all the Choruſes of Eſchylus. 


e R$ » 4-4 


' Agamemnon appears upon his car, returning like a conqueror 
to his own country. He is followed by Caffandra, his captive, 
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feated on another car. The counſellor of ſtate, Who ſpeaks for 
the reſt of the Chorus, makes him a kind of of which 
this is the ſenſe : He tells him, that he is ata loſs in-what manner 

to expreſs himſelf, that he may not offend the laws of decorum. 
Flatterers, ſays he, accommodate their words and looks to the ap- 
parent joy or ſorrow of their ſovereign, without bein moved with 
either of theſe paſſions: but a wiſe will not ſuffer himſelf to 


be impoſed upon by appearances. . rr 
diſa = n * but 
that rejoiced at the happy event * abdrefianl the au- 


ee which age pr ye Wade Lots hs ng a ho wh 
whoſe prudence 2 
E. Ae 
Agamemnon firſt adores the Gods of the country who had fr 
voured his return, and overthrown Troy. * Theſe Gods, 
he, the juſt arbitrators between us, without li to 
ame in one bloody urn the lot of death for 
Ilion, in another the hope of Greece. Troy ſtill ſmokes, and 
« ſrom her aſhes black clouds ae dn exhaled, the only remains 
« of all her former wealth.” 
After this ſhort prelude, the king addreſſes himſelf to the old 
men, and thanks them for the part take in his victory. It 
<«« is not often, ſays he, that a ſucceſsful friend ean be had with- 
«« out jealouſy. takes poſſeſſion of the human heart: this 
monſter doubles the burden of his flaves, by adding to their mif- 
«« fortunes the happineſs of others. Experience has taught me 
« 2 A 
verſe with, and have ſcarce ever found more than the diſſembling 
« ſhade of F iendhig. Ulyfles, who not pr 
engaged in this ize, was alone my intereſt, and 
«« my true Thi I ewe him, e bets allvg 
or dead. chen declares, that after he has celebrated games 
in commemoration of his conqueſt, he will apply Ri mſelf to hat 
concerne ther —— diforders that 
may have crept into it. As he 2 
lace, Clytemneſtra comes to meet him. | 5 
The ſpeech ſhe makes him is ſufficiently long. 
ſing for what ſhe is going to ſay, the tells him, 80 Aab, 
aſide that reſerve which inſenſibly decreaſes every day, and freely 
recount all her ſufferings during the abſence of her lord, Solitude, 
anxiety, myſterious reports, unfavourable new, continual alarms, 
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all have conſpired; to make her miſerable. . She has even attempt- 
ed more than once upon her on life, which the cruel ſolicitude 
of others has ſtill preſerved to her. She informs the king, that 
their ſon Oreſtes is abſent; that apprehending ſome fatal revolution, 
if Agamemnon had the misfortune to fall before Troy, ſhe had 
confided him to the care of foreigners. It is natural, ſays ſhe, for 
the malignity of mankind to cruſh-thoſe intirely who begin to be 

« depreſſed.” Her eyes, ſhe ſays, unuſed to ſlumbers, but ever 
to tears, have loſt all their luſtre; even in thoſe moments when 
ſhe but ſeemed to taſte repaſe, a thouſand horrid dreams torment- 
ed her, and the leaſt noiſe would rouze her drooping ſenſes : 
but, at the fight of her victorious lord, all her afflictions were for- 
got. This ſudden and unexpected return filled her with more joy 
than a father feels at the fight. of an only ſon; than the appearance 
of land to mariners long harraſſed with a tempeſt, or a pure ſtream 
to the thirſty traveller. Let us go then, my deareſt lord, 
4; N ſhe) alight; from this chariot--Yet ſtay; profane not. 
« thy ſacred ſteps, the ſteps of Troy's great conqueror. Let the 
< richeſt carpets be brought hither: it is fit that a monarch who 
« returns triumphant into his dominions, ſhould tread on gold and. 

„ purple.“ i E 258 Oi 11: 223 
1 This ſtudied ſpeech, which holds the place of thoſe tranſports 
of tenderneſs; and joy, with which tender wives receive their huf- 
bands after a long abſence, marks well the dangerous character of 
Clytemneſtra, who has already reſolved the death of her lord; and 
ſhews:likewiſe the infinite art of Eſchylus, in making his perſons. 
Fed a manner conformable even to their concealed paſſions. 
For Clytemneſtra, being upon the point of committing ſo impious 
an action, could not ſurely be expected to ſpeak like other wives: 
and Agamemnon, although ignorant of the horrid conſpiracy, yet 
perceives, the affectation and impropriety of this behaviour. He 
even obſerves to her, that her diſcourſe has been long, and ſuitable 
to an abſence of ſo many years. No, replies he, there is no need 
« of ſo many preparations... Treat me not like a ſtranger, or a 
Woman, and ſtill leſs like a God. Lay not theſe rich carpets on 
« my path; a mortal ſhould tremble to admit ſuch honours, which. 
««. are due only to the Gods: nor are theſe trifling diſtinctions ne- 

«« ceflary to increaſe my fame, or make my conqueſt known.” 
Here we have the contraſt of an impious woman, or rather a 
Fury, with a religious and popular king; and the ſpectator is diſ- 
poſed to conceive compaſſion for the one, and horror for the 1 
N is 
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This artifice is uſed with great ſucceſs from the beginning of the 
poem; yet there is nothing ſaid which can give room for the crime 
Clytemneſtra was meditating, to be gueſſed at. The event is al- 


ready prepared, ſince every thing directly leads to it, and is not 


anticipated, becauſe the ſecret is kept to the laſt. | 
_ Clytemneſtra, as if ſhe would rai'e the value of her intended 
victim, preſſes Agamemnon ſo earneſtly to receive the honours ſhe 


offers him, that he is obliged to yield to her importunity. After 


this little conteſt of affected reſpect on her fide, in which ſhe tells 
him, that it is glorions even for conquerors to ſuffer themſelves to 
be conquered, the king permits his travelling robe to be taken off, 
and puts on one of purple; yet with a kind of fear, left ſome jea- 
tous Deity ſhould perceive him. As hedeſcends from his chariot; 
he expreſſes his ſcruples to trample ſuch riches under his feet. He 
exhorts the queen to treat his captive Caſſandra with tenderneſs; 
«« For the Gods, ſays he, look with favourable eyes upon thoſe 
* who uſe their power with moderation, and there is no mortal 
*« who willingly ſuffers flavery.“ t 
Fe extols the merit of this unfortunate” princeſs, who is the 
daughter of Priam, and had been beſtowed upon him, as what was 
moſt valuable among the ſpoils of the 1 —_— 
es to his palace, upon the le carpets that had been ſpread 
2 — ; and che * ſtill Cain her affected Kindneſs and: 
veneration, tells him that the ſea has inexhauſtable ſtores of purple; 
and that ſhe, far from regreting ſuch a trifling ſacrifice, would: 
have vowed much more to the Gods for the return of a huſband fo 
beloved : that ſhe looks upon him as the tree, whoſe kindly ſhade 
will guard their houſe from the inclemency of the ſeaſons. © Great 
* Jupiter, cries ſhe; concluding her ſpeech, accompliſh my wiſhes, 
* and what thou haſt thyſelf undertaken to perform.” A barba- 
rous prayer, which the credulous Agamemnon believes is offered. 
up for him. FA 
The Chorus, who remain upon the ſtage, reflecting on their 
king's return, and this interview between Rim and Clytemneſtra, 
are aſtoniſhed to find that the predictions of Calchas, mentioned 
in the firſt act, inceſſantly occur to their minds, in ſpite of them: 


« It is an oracle (ſays he, who ſpeaks for the reſt) which was not 


forced by authority, nor purchaſed with bribes. * It Keeps poſ- 
« ſeffion of our memory; in this far different from thoſe torment- 
ing dreams which vaniſh with our ſleep. I ſee Agamemnon 
again, and yet ſome unknown Fury funeral airs. There 
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« js a ſecret foreboding in my heart, .which renders it inſenſible to 
joy. Alas, the predictions of a troubled heart are but too juſt. 
« Grant, Heaven, my fears may be found groundleſs! Health, 
„however flouriſhing, has its period, and glides unper- 


* ceived into the human frame. The moſt ſolidly built for- 


« tune daſhes itſelf againſt an unſeen rock. To ordinary calami- 
ties remedies may be applied. A veſſel eſcapes being wrecked, 
« at the expence of its riches, which are caſt into the ſea.---But 
„ oh, by what enchantment can life be reſtored to thoſe whoſe 
blood has followed the aſſaſſin's knife? The reſt is wrapt in the 


* impenetrable ſhades of fate, and my preſaging heart has antici- 


<< pated my tongue.” Here, doubtleſs, we have ſuſpicions of what 
is to happen, very ſtrongly marked. But theſe are forebodings 
which have too little foundation to make it neceſſary to warn the 
king of his danger, tho ſufficient to prepare the ſpectator for the event. 


. 


Clytemneſtra, having conducted her huſband into the palace, re- 
turns immediately, and invites Caſſandra to alight from her chariot, 
aſſuring her ſhe will make her captivity as light as poſſible. The 
« houſe, ſays ſhe, which thou art going to enter, has long flou- 
« riſhed in proſperity and grandeur. It is ſuch only as have late- 
5 ly riſen to unhoped for honours and riches, who make cruel and 
« inſupportable maſters.” Caſſandra overwhelmed with grief, and 
in reading likewiſe in futurity the parricide that will be committed 
by the queen, keeps an obſtinate filence, which ſo enrages Clytem- 
neſtra, that ſhe retires, after having treated her with great rudeneſs. 

As ſoon as the queen is gone, Caſſandra, with loud cries, in- 
vokes Apollo. At this the Chorus expreſs ſome ſurprize. Why 
* ſhould ſhe addreſs herſelf to this Deity in her misfortunes? (ſays 
« the firſt perſon of the Chorus.) Is it as a pro ls, that the 
« invokes him? for it is well known that Caſſandra was one.” 
« Oh Apollo, (cries the captive princeſs) whither haſt thou led 
* me? To a houſe polluted with crimes !, to horrid ſlaughter!” 


Caſſandra, we ſee, enters ſuddenly into one of her prophetic fren- 


zies. This e was thought a maſter-piece by the ancients, 
but it is impoſſible to give a juſt idea of it. It is filled with the 
molt lively exclamations, perpetually interrupted by the Chorus, 

and with enigmas which unfold themſelves by degrees, and images 
inimitably beautiful. She recounts all the murders commited in 
this fatal palace, beginning with that of the ſon of Thyeſtes. I 


« ſee 
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« ſee the wretched infants murdered, and their limbs ſerved up 
«to the table of their father---Oh Gods, to what new crimes 
« will this horrid palace be a witneſs! Barbarian, is this the treat- 
ment thou reſerveſt for a huſband, after waſhing him with th 
_ « own hands? The murder is reſolved on; the fatal blow 

« ſoon be ſtruck ; their impious hands are eager fo conclude their 
« work---Qh Heaven, what is it I ſee? a net furniſhed by hell ? 
No; it is a veil which covers the nuptial bed, and becomes an 
« accomplice in the murder of a huſband.” (For Clytemneftra 
threw a robe over Agamemnon, as he was coming out of the 
bath, and then ſtabbed him.) Oh may an inſatiate Fury pur- 
« ſuc her to death with horrid howlings ? Of what Fury doſt thou 


„ ſpeak? (ſays the Chorus) Why theſe howlings ? I tremble with 


*« horror; my blood freezes in my veins.” 

Caſſandra continues. Remove the bull from the heifer : he 
is entangled in the net; they ſtrike him; he falls; the bath re- 
« ceives him.” It is the death of Agamemnon, and her own, 
which ſhe thus deſcribes. For immediately afterwards the adds, 
Oh miſerable fate! my own too approaches faſt. Oh why, ye 
„Gods, why was I brought here to ſuffer it? Ve reyerend old 
« men, ye compare me to Philomela, who in fad accents laments 

« inceffantly her Itys. Alas, changed to a bird, the Gods beſtow- 
ed on her a pleaſing life: but I am reſerved for ſtrokes far more 
« ſevere.---Oh Paris, thy hymen has been fatal to thy family! 


«« Cocytus and Acheron.---Oh unavailing efforts of my ruined 
« country, ye pious ſacrifices oft repeated by 1 Ke what 
« have you produced? Troy hes in aſhes, and I die.” 

Caſſandra, tho always interrupted by the Chorus, who Wn 
only part of her predichions, pronounces them with an action 
which certainly required an excellent player. The women's parts 
were acted by men; and the Greeks being fine comedians, the 
effect this ſcene produced on the audience is not to be wondered at. 
At length ſhe recovers, and tells the Chorus, that ſhe is 3 
to ſpeak without any . She declares, that the Furies wi 
never abandon this palace: that Comus, the God of mirth and 
feaſts, will never * — but deformed with blood, and al- 
ways accom 
feaſt of Atreus 3 Thyeſtes, and to that which Clytemneſtra 
makes for Agamemnon.). That the Gaddeftes of Hel were 


632 hymn before the palace gates. ä 


the infernal Divinities, (alluding to the 
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are aſtoniſhed, that a foreign princeſs ſhould be ſo well acquainte& 
with the hiſtory of another kingdom, and ſpeak its language. Caſ- 
ſandra tells them, that Apollo, who was in love with her, taught 
ber the ſcience of Divination ; but that, after ſhe had obtained this 
gift, ſhe deceived the paſſion of the God; and the conſequence 
was, that no one believed her predictions with regard to Troy. 
Virgil gives the fame account of Caflandra. Non unquam credita 
Teucris. Again ſhe is ſeized with a prophetic fury.  ** See you 
not, ſays ſhe, thoſe children ſeated at the gate like nocturnal 
„ phantoms? they were murdered in this palace. They hold their 
4 fleſh and bowels in their hands; horrible food! which their own 
« fatherdevoured. It is in revenge of this, that a concealed lion, 
* baſe and cowardly, ſeeks the lite of my maſter; for that is the 
« title my cruel fortune obliges me to give him. Yes, this com- 
<< mander of a thouſand ſhips, this haughty conqueror of lion, 
« knows not the ſnares that are laid for him by an execrable mon- 
«« ſter, who is preparing to plunge a dagger in his boſom. Ah, 
« by what name ſhall I call her? Is it a woman who dares to per- 
«« petrate a crime ſo horrid ? Is it a wife, who ſheds the blood of 
cc o huſband. No, it is a Charybdis, a * a fury. Vet, 
« with what artful tenderneſs did ſhe receive him! She ap 

« rejoiced at his return. Ah, it was the fight only of her victim 
that cauſed her tranſport. My predictions will not be believed 
« here, no more than they were at Troy ; but the event will ſoon 
prove them true.“ 

The old men, although terrified, yet pretend not to underſtand 
ſo clear a prophecy. Caſſandra tells them plainly, « You will ſoon 
« ſee the death of Agamemnon.” Who will the aſſaſſin be? fays 
the Chorus.  Caffandra replies, © that they might have diſcover- 
« ed who, from what ſhe had ſaid.” She begins then a third time 
to be agitated with her prophetic demon. This ſcene is very ani- 
mated and intereſting ; for in proportion as Clytemneſtra pro- 
ceeds in her intended crime behind the ſcene, Caſſandra points it 
out, if we may uſe the expreſſion, to the eyes of the ſpectators, 
through the veil of divination, and in the raptures of prophetic 
fury. Oh Apollo, cries ſhe again, what new rage inſpires me! 
« a lioneſs, in concert with a wolf, rob me of life. I was her 
«« pretence for murdering her huſband, and I am in my turn her 
victim.“ EO 4a" , 

Caſſandra, ſeeing her death determined, throws away her 
crown and ſceptre, the ſymbols of prophets. She renders back 

to 
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to Phcebus all his gifts: ſhe fancies the God has ſtript her of her 
robe, and that he now takes vengeance for his flighted paſſion. 
« But I ſhall likewiſe be revenged, fays ſhe. A day will come 
« when the ſon ſhall waſh away the infamy of his father's death 
« and mine in a mother's blood. (She | of Oreſtes, who af- 
« terwards killed Clytemneſtra.) Why then is my deſtiny lament- 
« ed? I have ſeen Nion periſh : I have ſeen her deſtroyers periſh: 
< ſhall I want courage to meet my death? no, I fly to it.” 

The Chorus admire her fortitude, and endeavour to retain her. 
Caſſandra, as ſhe is upon the point of entering the palace, ſtops 
and hefitates. * This houſe, 25 ſhe, breathes of ſlaughter.” Yet 
ſhe fixes herſelf in her purpoſe. © Adieu, O ſtrangers, fays the ;. 
« have lived long enough.” She quits them, after preſenting. 
them gifts, to remind them afterwards of the truth of her predicti- 
ons, and after offering a pathetic prayer to the ſun to revenge her 
murder. 

The old men, ſtill incredulous, cannot imagine it poſſible that 
what they have heard ſhould happen; but they are ſoon convinced 
of the unhappy certainty. They hear the lamentable cries of Aga-- 
memnon, who is murdered behind the ſcenes. He complains, that 
they have the barbarity to redouble their ſtabs. The Chorus, of 
which-there are two ſpeakers here, terrified and amazed, are divid-- 
ed in their opinions concerning what reſolution is proper to be 
taken in the preſent conjuncture. However, they ſoon: determine 
to enter the palace by force; but Clytemneſtra fuddenly comes out 
to meet them, with the audacious and brutal air of a woman who 
Rad long reſolved upon hercrime, and had executed it with deliberate: 
cruelty. She is the Cleopatra of Corneille. Far from bluſhing at 
her impious treaſon, ſhe boaſts of having killed her huſband, and 
calmly relates the manner in which ſhe accompliſhed her par- 
ricide, ſhewing her hands ſtill. ſtained with the * ſhe had 
fo lately ſhed. The palace-gates are opened, and the of. 
| 3 is ſeen, 2 — expects that tlie — 

plaud her for the d and gives herſelf little concern about 

who condemn it. Agamemnon, (fays ſhe) has drank of 
the cup which he himſelf had filled with miſeries and horror. 
« Yes, my huſband died by this hand, and juſtice guided it.” 

The Chorus treat her as an impious woman, who ought to? 
he puniſhed with baniſhment at leaſt. But ſhe reproaches herſelf 
with not having baniſhed her huſband immediately after the facri-- 
fice of Iphigenia. Such. is the cauſe Clytemneſtra-alledges for this: 
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murder; beſides, ſhe is ſupported by Eigſthus. Hence ariſes her 
tecurity, which animates her to defy the people, and to triumph 
with the utmoſt haughtineſs in the murder of Agamemnon and 
Caſſandra : for ſhe had allo ſacrificed this princeſs, under pretence 
that ſhe was her rival. 

The grief of the Chorus, who ſpeak with great dignity to the 
execrable queen, and the pride and inſolence of this queen, who 
confidently maintains, that her huſband merited his fate, are ad- 
mirably expreſſed. «© Oh, thou earth! cries one of the old men, 
« why was I not ſwallowed up in thy boſom, ere I beheld my 
« king, the great, the powerful Agamemnon, reduced to a vile 
« tomb ?---But ah, who will give him funetal rites? who will 
„% mourn him? Not thou, unhuman woman, who haſt mutder- 
« ed him. This care belongs not to you, replies Clytemneſtra, 
« We have ſacrificed him: we will give him a tomb; and, if we 
do not pay him the accuſtomed tribute of tears, yet at leaſt his 
daughter Iphigenia ſhall meet him on the borders of the ſtream 
« of ſorrow, and welcome him with tender embraces.” Here we 
ſee ſhe adds the moſt bitter ſcoffs to a crime the moſt attrocious, 
as the Chorus juſtly reproach her. 

At length Egiſthus alſo appears, and in the ſame manner boaſts 
of what he has done. He declares, that he has revenged his fa- 
ther Thyeſtes, who had uttered imprecations againſt the Pelopi- 
des, becauſe Atreus had made him eat the fleſh of his own chil- 
dren. The Chorus ſpeak to him with the ſame firmneſs and re- 
ſolution, as they had before done to Clytemneſtra; they threaten - 
him with the rage of the people; they reproach him with his 
baſeneſs, in making uſe of the hands of a woman to kill her huſ- 
band ; and predict to the uſurper, that Oreſtes will one day puniſh 
the lover and his impious miſtreſs, This ſeditious language, which 
produces no conſequences, ſhew at once the boldneſs of the ſubjects in 
that age, and the power of the kings or tyrants, who deſpiſed it. 
Egiſthus, as a tyrant, appears to be mortified ; but anſwers only 
with vain boaſts. The old men cry out, call the people to their 
aſſiſtance, and ſeem reſolved to raiſe an inſurrection. Clytemneſ- 
tra, calm and compoſed in the midſt of her guilt, exhorts her lover 
to deſpiſe theſe idle clamours ; and all retire. | 

This tragedy was crowned, and at that time merited to be ſo. 
The paſſions are there carried to the greateſt heighth, as well in 
the pathetic ſcene of Caſſandra as in all that follows. The firſt 

acts 
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acts ſeem to languiſh, and are leſs intereſting than the others. But 
they lead to the great end the poet has in view: they eee 
for the ſucceeding incidents, and produce ſuſpenſions, which never 
fail of having a 2 effect. In this play, guilt is only puniſhed by 
the revolt and the predictions of the Chorus: but this is ſufficient 
for thoſe who know the preceding part of the hiſtory. The re- 
venge taken by Oreſtes upon Egiſthus and Clytemneſtra, his fren- 
zy, and his re-eſtabliſhment upon the throne of his father, are the 
ſubjects of two other tragedies, which follow this. We have ſeen 
the former under the title of the Coephores, in the firſt part of this 
work. We ſhall take notice of the ſecond, after we have exa- 
mined the Agamemnon of Seneca. 
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HE ſhade of Thyeſtis, who riſes from hell, ſpeaks the pro- 
logue, or opens the ſcene. He appears only to declare, in 
expreſs terms, what is to happen ; that is, the murder of Aga- 
memnon, and thus takes away all the pleaſure of the ſurprize 
which ſhews how greatly inferior the art of the Latin poet is to 
that of the Grecian. It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that Thyeſtes 
ſpeaks very fine verſes ; that he marks the place where the ſcene is 
laid with great progeny ; that he recounts all the horrid crimes 
committed by his family, in a manner which raiſes horror in the 


ſpectators, and concludes at length with this beautiful verſe : 
«« Pheebum moramur. Redde jam mundo diem.” 


« My preſence ſtops the ſin. I difa „and Apollo reſtores 
= light to the world.” But this Aen. nk the — of anti- 
cipating the events, and by that means depriving the audience of 
the chief pleaſure of the repreſentation. | 

The Chorus of Argives enter immediately after Thyeſtes is deſcend- 
ed to the ſhades. They give us a fine moral upon the dangers 
and cares with which kings are ſurrounded, and the ineſtimable 
happineſs of a private condition. 


«« Metui cupiunt, metuique timent.” 


„Kings wiſh to be feared, and dread to be ſo.” It is a (cries of juſt and 
ſhining ſentiments. But to what does all this amount ? Yet here 
is a whole at. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the Chorus of this 
t has no reſemblance to that of the Greeks; but in the mea- 
ture of the verſes differing from that of recitation, and that he does 
not divide them into Strophes, to be ſung by the Chorus in two 
parts, as they do. Thus he has embaraſſed himſelf with all the 
I incon- 
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Inconveniences of the Chorus, without knowing h . 
them; or rather he is at little pains with either the one or the 
other, and his Choruſes are almoſt always interludes that do not 
depend upon the poem. 4 - a | 


Clytemneſtra, upon the report of her huſband's return from 
Troy, enters, and exhorts herſelf to complete her infidelity and 
her crimes, to ſuppreſs all remains of remorſe, and to kill Aga- 

on. | 
Per ſcelera ſemper ſceleribus tutum eſt iter.” 
Nothing can be more in the ſpirit true of tragedy than this beginning. 
She propoſes to ſurpaſs all women in guilt. But no, cries ſhe,let us 
« fly with our lover.” © Ah, reſumes ſhe immediately afterwards, 
* thy fiter ® bas done that : a greater crime is wotthy of thee.” 
| * Soror iſta fecit; te decet majus nefas.” EY 

Clytemneſtra's nurſe, agreeably to the Greek manners, aſks her 
miſtreſs the cauſe of her uneaſineſs; who tells her, that tormented 
at once by guilt and remorſe, ſhe is reſolved to have now no 
other guides but her paſſions. The confident beſeeches her to con- 
ceal her adultery at leaſt ; and here follows a conflict of ſentiments, 
which is not without its beauty. This is the manner of Seneca. 
The queen, enraged at the remembrance of her daughter facrified 
at Alk ſays, | 882 . 

5 Cruore ventos emimus, bellum nece. FE 
And, among the pretences which the i ſeeks to juſti 
her defign of killing her huſband, the a — 
loved Briſeis, and with his preſent for Caſſandra, hom he 
is bringing to Argos. Let us this perfidious wretch, ſays 
« ſhe, and let us die, if it muſt be ſo, provided he dies; death is 
„ ſweet, when our enemy falls wick us. n 
| Mors miſera non eft commori cum quo velis. 
The ſame thought is in the Hercules on mount Octe, Act II. 
Felix jacet quicamque quos odit premit.” 2 
The confident endeavours to diſſuade the queen from this attempt 
by fear, by the horrors that muſt att end ſuch a crime, and by the 
ſtrongeſt arguments her imagination can Furniſh her with ; after 
which ſhe retires at the approach of Egiſthus. 43 
— ———— -. — — — DO — — 
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miſplaced, and ſhould be ſaid by 
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He, after ſome expreſſions of real or affected remorſe, tells Cly- 
temneſtra, that he is preparing to kill the king in the name of his 
wife. Determined, as ſhe appeared a few moments before, ſhe 
is now ſtruck with horror at this propoſal. Repentance acts upon 
her heart; ſhe remembers the words of her confident, and reſolves 
to receive Agamemnon. Egiſthus now animates her, which makes 
an agreeable contraſt with the preceding ſcene. He intermixes 
his ſpeech with ſentences; for ſentences coſt Seneca nothing, 
The following is a remarkable one: ſpeaking of kings, he ſays, 


Id eſſe regni maximum pignus putant 
« Sj quicquid ahis non licet, ſolis licet.” 


Clytemneſtra, delivered up to terror and remorſe, obſtinately op- 
ſes him. Egiſthus preſſes her, and at length threatens to kill 
imſelf, if ſhe abandons him: ſhe yields on a ſudden, and conſents. 
that they ſhall confer at leaſt together upon the reſolution they 
ought to take. Thus the murder remains ſtill undetermined... 
The Chorus, without taking the leaſt intereft in this act, ſing 
the praiſes of the Gods, on account of Agamemnon's returning a 
conqueror. This certainly is out of its place. As for the reſt, 
Seneca's art is almoſt always the ſame ; and whoever has read one 
of his plays may boaſt of knowing them all, at leaſt in whatever 
relates to the conduct of his plan. It conſiſts of a reſolution, a 
debate with a confident, a change by the arrival: of a new perſon, 


and the whole is generally unravelled in the ſame way, without 


reckoning that the language is every where the fame, whether the 
perſon who ſpeaks be a man ora woman, a hero or ſubordinate cha- 
racer. Wich reſpect to force of thought and expreſſion, all is not 
alike, one may only obſerve the turn of the ſtage at that time. 


AX F; ith, 


Eurybates, Agamemnon's herald, after adoring the Gods of the 
country, as in Eſchylus, declares to Clytemneſtra, that her lord re- 
turns victorious from Troy. Seneca ſuppoſed he ſhould improve upon 
Eſchylus here, by making this queen expreſs ſome curiofity con- 
cerning the fate of Menelaus, Helen, and the army; but he is 


miſtaken. In Eſchylus, Clytemneſtra ſeems ſatisfied with hearing 


that her huſband lives, and defers the knowledge of other icu- 
lars till his return; ſaying, that ſhe will hear them from himſelf: 
and Eſchylus in this ſhews his ſuperior judgment. The reſt is 
the Chorus only, and that - a 

cw 
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ſew words, as in the Greek poet. It is the return of Agamemnon 


in which we are intereſted here. Vet Eurybates expatiates 
upon the ſhipwreck of the fleet, and relates it only to give free 
courſe to his imagination, This relation is ſuperfluous, and makes 
the ſcene languiſh. Very different is that of Eſchylus, where the 


herald, that he may not afflit the queen, as he obſerves when ſhe 


retires, only tells her, in general, that the fleet has ſuffered greatly; 
and this he owns only to conſole the queen, who had aſſured him 


that ſhe had been very unhappy during the abſence of Agamem- 


non. Seneca ſeems not to have underſtood the beauty of theſe 
decorums. His Eurybates never knows when to conclude; his 
verſes are . but without taſte; if he deſcribes a tempeſt, 
it is in the ſtyle of Lucan. The wile Virgil, formed upon the 
juſt taſte of the Greeks, has profited much more by it, either in 
placing things properly, in natural repreſentations, or concluding 
ſeaſonably. | 
The queen, after liſtening to a tedious, though very beautiful 
narration, reſolves to thank the Gods by ſacrifices, and retires for 
this purpoſe at the fight of Caſſandra, who enters, followed by 
Trojan captives who come there, we know not how, nor why. 


This Chorus of Trojans, to whom the other Chorus yield their 


place in this act, a cuſtom which was never practiſed by the 
Greeks, envy the happineſs of the dead. As for them, they have 
beheld their city in | ney and are reduced to ſlavery. 4 

But as they lament likewiſe the fate of Priam and his family, 
Caſſandra bids them weep for their own ; that her grief is not of 
a nature to be divided, and ſhe has fortitude enough to ſuffer her 


own miſeries. She throws away her ornaments as a propheteſs; 


and, in very fine verſes, defies the Gods, to aggravate her misfor- 
tunes. For it is Seneca who has taught all the theatres to abuſe 
the Gods. She is ſeized with a prophetic fury, and fortels the 


death of Agamemnon. But here Seneca is not equal te Eſchylus. 


His Caſſandra is the Sybil of Virgil; Seneca's is that of Lucan. 
AGF = 33 


Agamemnon, on his arrival, finds Caſſandra in a ſwoon : he re- 
calls her to life. Open thine eyes, ſays he, and behold the end 
« of thy misfortunes; taſte the joy of this happy day.. M 
country, ſays ſhe, has ſeen the end of hers, and all is over wi 
« me.” Here follows a ſhort dialogue between them, which is 

| | no 


* 
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not without beauty, but it is miſplaced. Agamemnon has intereſts 
too important to fettle with Egiſthus and Clytemneſtra to amuſe 
himſelf here with Caſſandra: a fault which Eſchylus has avoided. 
The other ſcene of the Chorus of Argives, who reſume their place, 
and which makes the whole act, is very ſhort. It turns upon the 
praiſes of Argos, and the labours of Hercules: a ſtrange ſubject it 
mult be confeſſed. 
er. 


Caſſandra re- enters to declare plainly, that Agamemnon is ſeat-- 
ed at a feaſt, where he will ſoon loſe his life by the hands of 
Egiſthus and Clytemneſtra. She goes farther. The murder is 

xerpetrated ; and ſhe deſcribes it without ſeeing it. This recital 
is full of ſpirit ; but Caſſandra triumphs too much at ſeeing Troy 
thus fatally revenged. She is more moderate in Eſchylus, and her 
predictions are heard with equal incredulity. | 

Electra, in amazement and terror, comes out of the palace with 
the young Oreſtes, whom ſhe faves from death, that he may. one: 
day revenge the murder of his father. Strophius, as if the word 
had been given him, arrives at that inſtant with his ſon Pylades.. 
Elelectra confides her brother to him; and he receives the child, 
with this ſentence : . ; 


«« Poſcunt fidem ſecunda, at adverſa exigunt.“ 


He then carries him to his chariot, while Electra neither thinks: 
of following him, nor of providing for her own ſecurity. 

Clytemneſtra now appears, ſtained with the blood of her huſ- 
band; and perceiving Caſſandra with Electra at the neighbouring 
altar, the exclaims furiouſly againſt the latter, and demands Oreſtes 
from her. Reſtore me my ſon, ſays ſne: And do you re- 
« ftore me my father, anſwers Electra.“ She ſteps forward to 
meet her barbarous mother, and offers her boſom to the ſtroke of 
death. Egiſthus joins Clytemneſtra to. repreſs the reproaches of 
Electra, and upon his threatening this princeſs with ſlavery, ſhe cries. 
out, Give me death.” «I would give it thee, replies Egiſthus, if 
* thou didſt not aſk it.“ Such is the taſte of Seneca; that is, of 
his age. It would be beautiful, if it was not carried too far. The 
antitheſis is almoſt every where predominate, and nature laid aſide. 
The play concludes with a command given by the queen to poiſon. 
Electra, and to put Caſſandra to inſtant death. 

This piece, in the judgment of the critics, can be ranked only- 
in the ſecond order of the tragedies attributed to Seneca; that is, 
it has more of the poet than the philoſopher in it.. | 

| | 4 o | THE 
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EU ME NI D E S: 
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TRAGEDY By ESCHYLUS. 


HE play which bears this title is ſo very extravagant, that 
I do not think myſelf obliged to enter into a ſtrict examuna- 
tion of it: yet I ſhall ſay enough to give the reader a juſt idea of 
it, that I may not be thought partial to Eſchylus, by pointing out 
his beauties only. | | 
The ſubje& of the Eumenides is a continuation of the Coephores. 
Oreſtes, after having killed his mother, is poſſeſſed by the Furies, 
who torment him inceflantly. Apollo, to deliver him from them, 
adviſes him to go to Athens, and implore the aid of Minerva. 
The Deity tranſports him thither himſelf, Oreſtes ſubmits to the 
judgment of the Areo „and is abſolved by Minerva. Such is 
the ſubject in general: when we enter into the detail, we ſhall 
find in it the origin and practice of a law of the Areopagus in fa- 
vour of criminals. This tribunal received its name from the God 
Mars, who, weare told by Pauſanias, was the firſt who was fried 
by it. It was along time ards that Oreſtes was judged there, 
under the reign of Demophoon king of Athens, as we learn from 
the marbles of Arundel, and not under Pandion, as is aſſerted by 
by the ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes upon the Waſps. | 


TEES 3 

The unity of place is not obſerved in this play: for the ſcene 
is firſt laid 8 But this is not what ſhocks us moſt, as we 
ſhall ſoon find. Oreſtes is ſuppoſed to be in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphos. An old Pythoneſs opens the ſcene, with a prayer 
to all the Gods of divination. This is a little tedious, but it 


is a juſt repreſentation of the ceremonies of . theſe propheteſſes. | 


She ſeats herſelf on her tripod, as being ready to pronounce aracles to 
the Greeks aſſembled in the temple: a ſpeltacle more ſtriking than 
the verſes. In the back part cf the ſcene, and probably in the 

Vor. II. Aa veſtibule 
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veſtibule of the temple, ſhe perceives Oreſtes ſurrounded by the 
Furies, who are charmed afleep by 3 eres She gives a horrible 
deſcription of them; and indeed the figure they make muſt needs 
be very hideous, fince it is related, that when theſe Furies awaked, 
and appeared in a tumultuous manner upon the ſtage, where they 
erformed the office of the Chorus, ſome pregnant women miſcar- 
ried with the ſurprize, and ſeveral children died of the fright. At 
that time the Chorus conſiſted of fifty actors: after this accident 
the number was reduced to fifteen by an expreſs law, and after- 
wards to twelve. 
The proheteſs, therefore, explains the ſubje& very naturally. 
She points to Oreſtes at a diſtance, (who does not appear yet) 
and deſcribes him as in the habit of a ſuppliant, his head bound 
with a large bandage of black linen, in one hand holding a branch 
of olive, and a ſword ſtill bloody in the other. At length ſhe 
leaves the care of him to Apollo, who now appears with Oreſtes. 
The God aſſures him, that he will not abandon him; and that 
he will deliver him from the perſecution of the Furies. He com- 
mands him to take advantage of the interval they afford him, to 
take refuge in Athens, where he will perform his promiſe, and 
reſcue him out of their hands ; for it was I, adds he, who in- 
cited thee to kill Clytemneſtra. Oreſtes, after a ſhort prayer to 
Phoebus, retires, and Apollo intreats Mercury to conduct this fu- 
gitive, whom he has taken under his protection, ſafely to Athens. 
Scarce are Apollo and Oreſtes gone off the ſtage, when the ſhade 
of Clytemneſtra riſes out of the earth: fo fruitful is this tragedy in 
ſpectres. She calls the Furies with a loud voice to rouze them 
Goth their ſleep : probably they lye extended on the ſtage. The 
ſhade complains of being neglected among the numerous dead, 
without vengeance, without any reſource againſt a ſon who mur- 
dered his mother, while ſhe was ſeverely puniſhed for having pro- 
cured the death of her huſband. She ſhews them the wounds which 
ſhe received from Oreſtes, and reproaches them with their ſlowneſs 
in revenging her. Was this the reward of ſo many facrifices 
which ſhe has offered them? „What, fays ſhe, do. you ſleep, 
« while your priſoner, like a fawn, is eſcaped out of your hands.” 
What follows is indeed ſurpriſing. The whole Chorus, or elſe 
the principal fury, anſwers only by ſnoring repent, which the 
author has very exactly marked, ſometimes more or leſs loud, and 
in different tones, which makes it probable that the * 
expreſs 
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expreſs theſe ſounds *, as expreſſed the groans and tears in 
certain other Choruſſes; 99 the yo gedy of The Per- 
fans. Yet, whatever grace they might give to this ſnoring of the 
Furies, it will be readily allowed, that there is ſomething very 
ridiculous in it; at leaſt it will appear ſo in our age, although we 
have operas wherein laughter is put in rhime, and ſet to muſic . 
After ſome farther importunities from the ſhade of Clytemneſtra, 
the principal Fury begins to rouze from her ſlumber, uttering a a 
cry, as if ſhe was purſuing a wild beaſt at the chace. At length 
ſhe awakes, and wakens her companions alſo ; who are aſtoniſhed 
to find that their prey has eſcaped them. They lay the fault upon 
Apollo ; and are very much mortified that a young Deity ſhould 
have impoſed upon ſo many ancient Divinities. KASEY 

| A r. BILE 

Apollo appears, and with an angry air commands them to 
quit his temple, open pain of being peirced by his arrows, fo as to 
render back from their wounds all the human blood on which they 
have feaſted. He bids them fly to thoſe parts of Greece, where the 
moſt enormous crimes are committed; where murder ſtalks hideous ; 
where vengeance tears away the bleeding eye-balls ; where ra 
ſtones mortals to death, impales them, and practiſes all forts of 
cruelties. Theſe, ſays he, are your uſual repaſts. - The den of 
wor aer ought to be your retreat, and not this temple 
4 of oracles.” However, upon the Eumenides reproaching him 
with favouring an impious fon, who has murdered his mother, he 
exculpates himſelf as well as he can in a few words, and refers 
them to the ſentence of Minerva. They leave him, fully determin- 
ed ta proſecute Oreſtes; and he reſolves to defend him. | 


All on a ſudden the ſcene is changed, and Del 


phos becomes 

Athens. Oreſtes is ſeen proſtrate before the ſtatue of Minerva, to 
whom he offers up a ſhort and moving prayer. The Eumenides, 
who, as Goddefles, can over-run the whole earth in an inſtant, 
appear cloſe by him, and diſcover their priſoner by the ſcent of the 
maternal blood which he has ſhed. They i Ah to him, that 
they will long drink of his, without giving him the conſolation: to 


The ſame thing may be ſuppoſed with + Oh, quit eſt beau, ho, ho, ho! 
regard 1 croaking of frogs, and the Qu'il eſt joli, hi, hi, hi, &c. 
whiſtling of the birds in Ariſtophanes, in Fete de amour & de Bacchus, Act II. Scene IT. 
third part of this work. * 1 N 6 | ; 
| A a 2 | 2 dic, 
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die, and that at length they will deliver him up to Pluto, that God 
ſo dreadful to the wicked. Oreſtes cries, that he has been purify- 
ed in the temple of Delphos, by the blood of victims ſhed. in ſacri- 
fice for him, and ſtill more hy time, which effaces all crimes. 
He tells them that he has juſt invoked Minerva, and offer- 
ed her his arm, his ſceptre, and his ſword. The Eumenides re- 
peat, that he is devoted to them; and that neither Minerva nor 
Apollo ſhall ſhield him from their tortures.. In ſign of their joy 
for having found him, they ſurround him, ſinging a magical and 
infernal ode. This kind of hymn, full of the fire of Eſchylus, 
inſpires a nameleſs horror. Many of the 'couplets conclude with a: 
burden, which ſhew that this ſong is a ſong of the Furies, a ſong 
which fetters guilty mortals, and withers them with fear. All 
they fay tends to prove, that they are the executioners of juſtice. 


T I. 


Minerva deſcends majeſtically into her temple. She ſees Oreſtes 
kneeling before her ſtatue, and the Furies who ſurround him. 
« What is it you demand, ſays ſhe to them, you who reſemble nei- 
ce ther the Gods nor mortals ?” The Furies make themſelves known 
to the Goddeſs, and urge their claim to torment Oreftes ; but. 
finding her determined not to condemn the prince, without hear-- 
ing his defence, they conſent that ſhe ſhall be the arbitrator be- 
tween them and him. 

Oreſtes begins his defence, by declaring, that he was purified 
before he touched the ſtatue, which he holds embraced: he then 
relates his hiſtory in few words; he confeſſes the fact ch | 
upon him, but juſtifies it by the command of Apollo: he puts his 
cauſe into the hands of Minerva, provided ſhe will take him under 
her protection, and deſires he may be tried by choſen Athenians, 
who will ſwear to pronounce an equitable ſentence; Such, ac- 
cording to-Eſchylus, is the origin of the proceedings of the Areo- 
pagus in criminal caſes. | ayes 

Minerva goes out of the temple with Oreſtes; but the Chorus, 
diffatisfied with the beginning of a proceſs in which they ſee their 

] 


victim forced from them, complain bitterly of this ſuppoſed injuſtice.. 
If this aſſaſſin eſcapes us, cry the Eumenides, all laws are over-- 
* thrown. Mortals will grow bold in guilt;. and hom many mo- 
e thers may ſuffer the fate of Clytemneſtra! --- Who will hence-- 
« forwards invoke our power! what injured wretch will cry, oh- 
«- juſtice, oh throne of the furies! All the reſt turns upon this: 
1. q . | moral 
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moral, which is ſung by the Chorus, and fills up the interval of 
this act. 

KA TV. ; 


Minerva appears again at the head of the judges choſen by her- 
felf. ar aro the herald found the trumpet 2 the 
people, who are ſuppoſed to be „to keep filence. Apollo 
follows her, and —— the Lies of — "Although 
is may appear to the readers to have a certain ridiculous air, 
which brings to remembrance: the comedy. of the lawyers, yet it is 
a very ſerious action, as well as. the pleading of Horatius before 
Tullus. | | 
Minerva opens the cauſe; and the principal Fury begins to ſpeak, 
not in a continued harrangue, but in regular interrogations, which 
ſhe puts to the accuſed, upon the fact; he confeſſes it: upon the 
manner; he explains it: upon the author of the defign; it is 
Apollo. a 4914 1 
Oreldes interrogates the Fury in his turn. Why, ſays he, did ſt 
thou not puniſh. Clytemne ſtra after ſhe had murdered her huſ- 
band?“ „She was not connected with him by the ties of blood,” 
anſwers the Fury. 5 7 
The facts thus ſtated and acknowledged on both ſides, Apollo 
riſes up, and, in juſtification of Oreſtes, declares, that it was he 
who commanded him to put his mother to death; but adds, that 
all his oracles are the decrees of Jupiter himſelf. What, replies 
« the Fury, was it by the inſpiration of Jupiter, that thou didſt 
command him ts revenge the death of his father by the murder 
of his mother? Ves, ſays the God; for the death of an hero 
and a king ought to be conſidered differently from that of an im- 
„ pious wife.“ And to move the people in favour of the accuſed, 
he relates the horrible manner in which Clytemneſtra: murdered. 
her huſband and her king: A king, unhappy in having eſcape 
death before the walls of Troy, to fall ignominiouflycat home. 
This is the ſpeech of a lawyer, who ſeeks to move the paſſions of 
the judges in favour of his client. + 
Here the Fury urges a ſmall objection, which carries with it 
ſome impiety. How] fays ſhe, does Jupiter, ha threw his 
« father Saturn into chains, condemn a queen for entangling her 
© huſband in a robe, that ſhe might give him the ſtroke of death 
Apollo refutes this objection, by ſhewing the extreme difference 
between binding a Deity and. murdering a king. They inſiſt upon 
the quality of a mother ſo ſaered among mortals, that all thoſe: 
who attempt the lives of their parents are held guilty of * | 
| e- 
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He extricates himſelf from this difficulty by a very ſingular diſtine- 
tion, but which is received among the other Greek tragedians, who 
have wrote onthe ſame ſubject. The father, he ſays, is the true author 
of life to the child, and not the mother, who is no more than the de- 
poſitory of it. He takes Minerva herſelf to witneſs, who, without any 
mother, iſſued out of the brain of Jupiter. He concludes, by promi- 
ſing Minerva, that if ſhe preſerves Oreſtes, that prince and his poſte- 
rity ſhall be always the faithful friends of the Athenians, and the al- 
hance between them ſhall never be diſſolved. This is a ſtroke of ſtate- 
policy, which Eſchylus had his reaſons for introducing here. He 
looks upon the Argives as the ſubjects of Oreſtes. Almoſt all the 
ancient tragedies are full of the like alluſions, the application of 
which is concealed from us. We ſhall be more ſuceſsful in ex- 
plaining thoſe of Ariſtophanes.. _ £12 . 
Minerva commands that they ſhould proceed to collect the ſuffrages; 
that is, that they ſhould put the black ſtones into an urn, in the 
manner of the Areopagites. During this interval, in which each 
of the judges gives his ſuffrage for ar againſt the accuſed, ſne 
pronounces the law, which ſhe intends ſhall be obſerved in the 
trials of criminals : for this is the firſt inſtitution of the judges of 
the Areopagus. It is my will, ſays (ke, that this Areopagus, 
this place which takes its name from Mars, and which was for- 
e merly the camp of the Amazons, when they made war upon 
« Theſeus, ſhall preſerve the majeſty of juſtice, to prevent the 
* commiſſion of crimes among my people. Hence forward 
« no new laws ſhall be admitted: mine will be polluted by them, 
« as water is polluted by the mixture of any foreign matter. Let 
« my laws reign over you, and hold the place of a monarch. It 
« is fear only that impels mortals to be juſt. Maintain this tri- 
« bunal, then, as the ſtrongeſt bulwark of your country: a tri- 
« bunal which no other people can boaſt ; wiſe, diſintereſted, 
<« ready to puniſh guilt, and attentive to the welfare of the citi- 
*« Zens. Such is the eſtabliſhment I have made for my favourite 
* nation.” | | ; | 
The Eumenides perceiving they were likely to loſe the cauſe, the 
Coryphæus, 2 ury, throws out ſome malignant reflexions, 
to intimidate the judges. Apollo anſwers her; and both expreſs per- 
fectly well the animoſity of two lawyers on different ſides, while 
the ſentence is depending. Mean time Minerva gives her voice for 
Oreſtes, and aſſigns as a reaſon for it, that not having had a mo- 
mer, ſhe is but little concerned in the murder of Clytemneſtra, 
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conſidered as a mother. She immediately commands the white and 
black ſtones to be produced. Oh Apollo, cries Oreſtes, what 
« will be the event of this cauſe ?” The Fury, being equally uncer- 
tain of ſucceſs, exclaims in the ſame manner, and Apollo com- 
mands that the ſuffrages ſhould be counted with great exactneſs, 
becauſe the miſtake of one, more or leſs, might be the occaſion of 
the ruin or re-eſtabliſhment of whole families. Theſe, it is plain, 
are ſo many hints for the courts of juſtice in the age of Eſchylus, 
and in all ages. The number of the black and white ſtones are 
found to be e therefore Oreſtes is abſol ve. FIR 
Hereupon the prince, addreſſing himſelf to Minerva, « Oh.Pal- 
las, fays he, oh tutelary Divinity, it is thou who reſtoreſt me to 
«© my country! Yes, the Greeks at my return ſhall declare it. It 
« is by the aſſiſtance of Minerva, Apollo, and Jupiter, who 
« eſpouſed the intereſts of Agamemnon, that Oreſtes reaſcends 
« the throne of his father. But before I aſcend this throne, 1 
« {wear to preſerve an eternal alliance with this ſtate. (Eſchylus 
« here intends to ſhew the union between the Argives and the 
« Athenians,) I ſwear that no Argive ſhall make war on Athens: 
if after my death any of my deſcendants ſhall dare to-violate the 
« ſolemn oath I have made, I denounce inevitable misfortunes to 
« him; I will render Athens inacceſſible to his approaches, 
and from the bottom of my tomb will make him repent of 
« his raſh undertaking: but to thoſe who honour Athens, and 
« faithfully obſerve the alliance I have ſworn, I will be ever fa- 
«. yourable.” After this ſpeech Oreſtes retires, and leaves the 
Furies to vent their rage in complaints. | Yet) 
Minerva endeavours to appeaſe them, by repreſenting, that if 
Oreſtes is preſerved, their honour is alſo ſafe ; and that he has been 
rather pardoned than abſolved, ſince the ſuffrages were found 
equal. She intreats them not to reſign themſelves up to their rage, 
nor to execute their threats of laying Athens waſte. At le ſhe 
romiſes them divine honours and altars in the city. The Chorus 
ill irritated, repeat their complaints and invectives. They are 
Furies incenſed againſt their judges. Minerva. continues to intreat 
them, but with dignity, and mixes gentleneſs with authority. In 
this ſhe imitates F conduct of Jupiter to Phoebus, when that 
Deity, enraged that Phaeton, his ſon, was ſtruck dead with thun- 
der, refuſed to give light to the world, 
« Precibuſque minas regaliter addit.” | 
She afterwards endeayours to perſuade them to receive the 3 
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and worſhip of the Athenians. Some paſſion may be allowed to 


break out in the firſt moments; but — be recalled by rea- 
ſon to gentler reſolutions. / 
This ſcene, if you make abies for the matter, is, with 
to the paſhon, well conducted. The Eumenides are con- 
ſtrained to yield to the faveet, yet powerful of the God- 
deſs. They propoſe their conditions; and Minerva promiſes 
them, that a temple ſhall be built to their honour, (it was that 
which was ſtill ſtanding in the time of Eſchylus) and that no fa- 
mily ſhould be proſperous but by their conſent. They, in their 
turn, make yows propitious to Athens, and are received among the 


Goddeſſes of the country at Minerva's command. This ceremony 


is performed by a number of young girls and women of all ages, 
wo conduct the newly adopted Dunitiet to the place deſtined for 
their reception. 

It will be readily acknowledged, chat che rude, and in n 
gree, groſs ſtrokes in this piece, are very oppoſite to our taſte, and 
even to that of dramatic poetry. But among theſe we maſt not con- 
found ſuch as immediately regard the manners and notions of the 
Greeks. The ſnoring of the Furies, and that ſpectacle of hideous 
monſters, are abſurd. Yet, as theſe were Divinities revered by 
theGreeks, they viewed them with other eyes than we do: and they 
had ſtill a ſtronger reaſon for being leſs ſhocked than we are, to 
find Apollo pleading for Oreſtes, and Minerva acting ſuch a part 
as Eſchylus has given her. All this was — their ideas; 
and it is neceſſary that we approach to them as near as we can, 
that we may not conſider as xidiculous a tragedy which we know 
to have intereſted the moſt polite people of the univerſe. 


THE 


T H E 
SUPPLIAN TS. 

A = 
TRAGEDY or ESCHYLUS. 


HIS alſo is one of thoſe dai compoſed b y Eſchylus, re- 
markable for the extreme ſimplicity of its fable. It is the 

laſt of his which we have remaining. Danaus reigned with his 
brother Egyptus over Egypt. Egyptus made himſelf ſole maſter of 
the kingdom, and 3 brother to ſubmit to his government. 
e uſurper had fifty ſons, and Danaus as many dau e Egyp- 
9 of marrying his ſons to their eee but 

the Danaides were ſo terrified at the propoſal, that they fled to 
with their father Danaus, to avoid a marriage which they 
—— impious. Argos was indeed, in ſome reſpect, their 
native country, ſince the family of Danaus was deſcended from 
Io, who was an Argive. It was on this circumſtance they found 
ed their hopes of being protected i -: that Ape. Lie u Pelaſgus, the 


ſon of Palecthon, was then kin 5 Argos. He thought i it 1 
eſe 


man to reject the prayers of illuſtrious ſuppliants, and, at 
the ſame time, dangerous to receive them under his protection. 
Egyptus, it was probable, would make war upon him, and Pelaſ- 
gus, as a good king, was contented with governing his little ter- 
ritory, and unwilling to engage himſelf in the troubles of other 
kingdoms. His deliberation upon this affair makes the ſubject of 
the tragedy which we are now to conſider. The hiſtory of Danaus 
and Egyptus appears to be very different here, from that related 
by the other poets. According to them, Danaus, after reigning 
nine years jointly with his brother in Egypt, was dethroned, per- 
ſecuted, and conſtrained to take refuge in Argos, where he found 
ed the kingdom ſo called: yet he conſented to the marriage of his 
fifty COIN with the fey ſons of his brother ; but ſecretly 
2 with the princeſſes, that each of them ſhould conceal 
Vac, II. B b a poinard 


— 
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a poinard under her robe, and with it murder her huſband on tlie 
nuptial night. This ſcheme, they ſay, was executed; only Hy- 
permneſtra ſpared her huſband Lynceus, who afterwards ſucceed- 
ed Danaus in the kingdom of Argos. Eſchylus has not taken in all 
theſe events, yet he contrives to make them follow the hiſtory he- 
has treated, and to which he confines himſelf in this tragedy. In 
the editions of it, which are come down to us, the perſons of the 
drama are not exact. There is one inſerted in the liſt which does 
not ſeem to have any bufineſs in the piece itſelf. It is an old man. 
It is plain that he is a uſeleſs perſon, and to him is given very im- 
roperly ſome of thoſe ſpeeches which belong to the character of 
anaus, as it is eaſy to diſcover by reading that ſcene. The king 
of Argos is the ſecond-perſon: a herald, and the Chorus, com 
ed of the daughters of Danaus, are the reſt of the characters. The 
ſcene is laid upon the ſea-ſhore, near the liſts where the public 
games were celebrated, and the ſtatues of the Divinities who pre- 
fided at thoſe games are repreſented there. 


ACT . 


Eſchylus, who was fond of ſurpriſing his audience at firſt with: 
grand and magnificent ſpectacles, here ſhews ſeveral ſhips failing. 
up to the ſhore. The Danaides land. with their father at their- 
head, and their attendants following. She who ſpeaks for all the 
reſt, offers up a prayer to Jupiter to be 2 to them; and 
thus very naturally explains the occaſion of their flight, and the 
ſubje& of the tragedy. Their father is the author of the reſolu- 
tion they have taken; he is the head of the enterprize, and the 
companion of their exile. Theſe are hymns of execration to the 
Gods to whom they fly, andthe Argolicregions their original country, 
where they ardently deſired to conclude their travels. Oh city, 
* oh country,. oh Gods, protectors of innocence, receive your 
&« fearful ſuppliants, and bury the ſons of Egyptus in the ſea, ra- 
ether than permit ſuch marriages as are deteſtable to you!“ 

It muſt be here obſerved, that as they come in the character 
of ſuppliants to ſeek: an aſylum among ſtrangers, they bear ſymbols 
conformable to their condition; namely, . olive-branches wreathed. 
round with linen. All this firſt act, which begins with the Cho- 
rus, as well as many more of the dramatic pieces of the ancients, 
conſiſts of little more than an abridged expoſition, ſuch as we have 
already mentioned. Eſchylus gives this expoſition in forty verſes, 
with an energy of thought and expreſſion which it is impoſſible to 

I. imitate 
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imitate. The accuſtomed ſong, which is here of a great length, 
fills up the remainder of the act: it contains only repeated invo- 
-cations of the Gods of the country by the-Danaides, and a lively 
repreſentation of their misfortunes. They begin with implori 
the aid of Io, who had been changed into a heifer by Jupiter, 
afterwards of Epaphus, her ſon, from whom they derive their 
origin. They compare themſelves to the plaintive Philomela, a 
favourite compariſon with Eſchylus and the other tragic poets of the 
"Greeks. They reſume the praiſes of the Gods, particularly of 
Jupiter, by whom, they ſay, all things were made, which proves, that 
the Greeks had often very juſt notions of the Divinity. Oh Gods, 
« the authors of our race, deign to hear our juſt petitions, and 
*« reject thoſe of our impious perſecutors. Mars himſelf beſtows 
on thoſe who eſcape from battle a ſhelter reverenced by the 
'«« Gods. To jupiter we owe an undivided heart: his ways are im- 
« penetrable: his rays illuminate every place, and darkneſs with 
12 im is light; yet are not the various accidents of life - leſs hid 
*« from us. He nods his aweful head, and his decrees are execut- 
% ed. He from the Heaven of Heavens beholds the impious.” 
All that is here ſaid by the Danaides expreſs in the moſt lively 
manner imaginable, as well the vows they make to avoid the ſons 
-of Egyptus, as the horror they have to an alliance with them: for 
«they reſolve, if neither Gods nor men will have pity on them, and 
protect them againſt the violence with which they are threatened, 
that they will have recourſe to death, and ſeek in the ſhades that 


ACT IL . 


After theſe pathetick invocations, Danaus tells his daughters, that 
it is now time to conſider in what manner they ſhall addreſs· the 
Argives. He perceives at a diſtance a cloud of duſt, and by degrees 
diſcovers that it is occaſioned hy a body of armed men. Immedi- 
Acly he hears the ſound of-chariots. We ſhall ſoon, ſays he, be 
environed with a whole nation, who either come with benevolent 
intentions, to inquire into the cauſe of our arrival, or elſe yvith a 
deſign to put us to death. He therefore adviſes his daughters to 
place themſelves near a group of ſtatues, which he knows to be 
hoſe of the Divinities that preſide over the public ſports. An 
„ altar, ſays he, is a fafer bulwark than towers. I is a buckler 
vhich cannot be peirced. Take theſe olive - branches, fo favour- 
"« ed by. Jupiter; crown * r white fillets: bear them in 

N | 2 ce your 
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« your hands with religious awe, and ſpeak with that humility 
« which is becoming to ſtrangers. Yet you mky freely declare, 
« that your flight is not criminal, and that your hands ars not pol- 
* Juted with blood. Let your words, your looks, and your whole 
« air, breath modeſty and gentleneſs. Take care that you do not 
« begin firſt, or make long ſpeeches : nothing is more odious. 
« Remember to be ſubmiſſive and complaiſant. You are ſtrangers; 
« you come to implore protection: in ſuch a fituation, to raiſe 
« your voices, and to ſpeak with confidence, ſuit not you.” 

The Danaides, like trembling doves at the fight of the vulture, 
as Eſchylus deſcribes them, inſtantly fly to the protection of the 
altars, where they invoke the Deities revered there, Jupiter, Apollo, 
Neptune, and Mercury. | 
| ACT: UE. 

Mean time the cloud diſperſes, the little army approaches, and 
Pelaſgus appears ſurrounded with the principal Argives his ſub- 
jects. He accoſts the Danaides, enquires the name of their coun- 
try, and the meaning of thoſe ſymbols which they bear in 
their hands. He tells them, in anſwer to their queſtions, that 
he is king of Argos; he deſcribes his dominions, and names 
his predeceſſors, almoſt in the fame manner as Homer's heroes in 
the Iliad. This ſhews us the manner of the ancients ; but we can» 
not excuſe it, either through judgment or caprice, on their fide or 
ours. After this ſhort narration, he requires them, in their turn, 
to give him a faithful and ſuccinct account of their ſituation and 
their deſign. They declare, that they are Argives by deſcent ; and 
Pelaſgus, by frequent queſtions, obliges them to relate particular- 
ly, how they trace back their origin to Io, what was the adyen- 
tures of the daughter of Inachus, and in what manner ſhe arrived 
at Memphis? The Danaides add, that Io brought Epaphus into 
the world; that Epaphus was the father of Belus, and Danaus, 
their father, was the ſon of Belus. They then proceed to the true cauſe 
of their We 5 Poa Egypt to Argos, which is the fear of being com- 
pelled to wed their couſin- germans; and they implore the protection 
of Pelaſgus againſt the violence of their lovers. ReſpeR, ſay they, 
« theſe branches with which we have crowned the altars of thy 
« Gods. Reſpect Jupiter, who eſpouſes the cauſe of ſuppliants.” 
All the remaining part of theſe ſupplications is very beautiful and 
affecting. 
ut Pelaſgus is greatly perplexed. Shall he give an aſylum to 

theſe unfortunate princeſſes ? That will be to 22 his oe to 
an 
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an unavoidable war, againſt princes formidable by their numerous 
forces, and ſtill more by the rage of ſlighted love. Shall he reject 
the prayers of ſuppliants, ſo ſacred among mankind ? His heart 
cannot conſent to ſuch cruelty, which would draw upon him the 
vengeance of the Gods *, with which they threaten him, in caſe 
he refuſes them his protection. Every motive of religion that en- 
forces the practice of humanity, had great efficacy with the ancient 

8. ith them, to violate the laws of 2 to deny 
ſuppliants, who had no other arms than their diſtreſs, humble in- 
treaties, and branches of olives, were crimes which attacked the 
Divinity himſelf. Natural religion, although disfigured by ſuper- 
ſtition, reigned among them in all its force, and made religious 
duties of thoſe preſcribed by humanity. This irreſolution of Pe- 
laſgus is the hinge upon which the whole ſimple fable of this tra- 
gedy turns; and whoever will be at the pains to examine it with- 
out prejudice, muſt acknowledge, that the ſituation of the Danaides - 
verſituted by their raviſhers, and that of the king of Argos, con- 
ſidering them with. reſpect to their age, and to an Athenian audi- 
ence, were happily contrived to move the paſſions, and were ſuited 
to their ideas and intereſts of ſtate. This ſcene is very long, but 
full of nature, and às intereſting to them, as it is cold and indiffe- 
rent to us. In proportion as the ſuppliants preſs the king, he feels 
himſelf agitated by two different emotions: one ariſes from com- - 
paſſion towards perſons in diſtreſs, or rather from a ſentiment of 
religion, which requires him to relieve them: the other from po- 
licy, the intereſts of his kingdom being conerned; ſo that ſome- 
times he reſolves as a king, ſometimes as a man. Now he rejects . 
the prayer of the Danaides, and now he comforts them with hope, 
ſtill fluctuating between policy and compaſſion. . 

The reſolution he fixes on at laſt, is to go and conſult the people, 
and either to grant or refuſe his protection to the princeſſes as they 
ſhall determine. In vain do the Danaides attempt to move him by 
the affecting eloquence of their tears. He is contented with con- 
ſoling them; but will do nothing of himſelf. In a word, he re- 
fers them to the determination of the people, yet not without ſuf- - 
fering greatly from his tenderneſs and compaſſion. For the princeſſes, 
thus left by him in uncertainty, declare, that if he has che barba- 


* « 'To injure ſuppliants (ſays Plato, in «« ſtrangersor citizens. God himſelf is their 
« his fifth book of laws) is the moſt attro- guard andrevenger.” 
cious crime that can be committed againſt T 
k 5 rity 
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rity to refuſe them his protection, they will, as their laſt reſource, 


find an aſylum in a voluntary death. An odious circumſtance 
for the Athenians. This 1s 2 with great ſimplicity. Doſſ 
« thou know, ſay they, to what we will have reſource? They 
leave the king to gueſs their deſign ; afterwards theyſhew him their 
girdles, telling him, that they will make a new ornament for 
thoſe Deities, whom they have already adorned with their fillets: 
and what ornaments? they intend to hang themſelves on the ſta- 
tues. In that age, this was the method of ſuicide ; and may ap- 
pear ridiculous to ſuch as will not enter into the manners of anti- 
quity, as well as the deaths of Jocaſta and Phedra, who are both 
made to hang themſelves, in Sophocles and Euripides. But why 
ſhould this appear ridiculous ? Every age and every country has its 
peculiarities ; and beſides, all conſiſts in the manner of expreſſing 
things. How has Racine managed this circumſtance, with 

to Monimia? He has been true to the hiſtory, and has ventured, 
before a French audience, to follow Plutarch, in ſhewing Moni- 
mia, reſolved to make uſe of the royal fillet, to form the fatal 
knot that was to put an end to her life. 


« Et toi, fatal tiſſu, malhereux diadEeme, 
t Inſtrument & temoin de toutes mes douleurs, &c.“ 


This is the very thing; or rather it is the thing no The 
dignity of expreſſion reconciles us to the picture which it draws. 
All depends upon the expreſſion; it is by this that the ſecret has 
been found of making the ancients in a high degree venerable or 
contemptible, though the firſt is leſs eaſy than the ſecond: for 
the ſublime borders nearly upon the ridiculous; and very often the 
majeſty of an image, or the force of a thought, will raiſe our admi- 
ration, which being changed, by altering or diſplacing a few 
words, or a few accents of the voice, will make thoſe burſt with 
laughter, whom before it melted with tears. This ſeems to be 
the true art of parody. A burleſque imitation:is more ſtrongly felt, 
and more fully enjoyed, in proportion as the original has more 
real beauty and true ſs. Our:ſelf-love is unwilling to grant 
applauſe, and gladly compenſates the pain of praiſe, by the plea- 
ſure of derifion. This thought would carry us too far, if we were 
to apply it to the ancients, Let us then go. on with. the. ſcheme of 
the Suppli ants. | 
Pelaſgus, thrown into a new perplexity by the intreaties of Da- 
naus, to ſecure him an aſylum a to ſend him mY 
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the city, eſcorted by ſome of his * « Follow me, fays he, 
« old man, thou who art the father of theſe princeſſes, come, and 
« bear theſe branches to all the altars in the city, that the whole 
people may know of thy arrival, and the protection thou haſt ſoli- 
« cited of us. Thus ſhall I prevent their murmurs pm con- 
« duct: for the people are ever to blame the actions of their 
« ſovereigns. Perhaps the hatred the citizens will neceffarily en- 
i tertain againſt the unjuſt lovers of the princeſſes will be improved 
« into compaſſion for their misfortunes.” Danaus rts, and 
the king removes the fears of the Danaides, by affuring them, that 
he will omit nothing to ſecure them againſt the violence they are 
apprehenſive of. | , 185 

Meantime, knowing that Egyptus and his are ſent: in pur- 
ſuit of them, they offer up a thouſand prayers to heaven, to pre-- 
vent the conſequences of it. They recal to remembrance the wan 
derings of Io, Gas adventures, and the loves of Jupiter. His for-- 
mer pafſion for Io gives new energy to e e and animates 
their hopes. Will this Deity abandon princeſſes, who are deſcend- 
ed from 2 he loved ? They repeat thoſe praiſes of Jupiter, which 

I have already mentioned. He, they ſay, is the author and diſpo- 

ſer of all things: his power he derives from himſelf alone; he 
knows no other ſovereign : he with a ſingle word does all that 
his wiſdom ſuggeſts him-to do. Such are the praiſes of the Divi- 

nity, with which this whole piece is filled, and this makes the. 


third interlude. 
| | & ©."F.- "IF; < 
Danaus returns, and brings his daughters happy news. The 
people have liſtened to his intreaties, and by a taken the 


ſuppliants under their protection. He relates to them the manner 
in which this was effected. The Argives, ſays he, were not. 
divided in their ſentiments. The air reſounded with their un- 
« animous acclamations in our favour. - We ſhall be received in 
Argos as free perſons, who have a right to demand an aſylum. 
there. We ſhall not be conducted to the city as captives; and 
if Egyptus ſeeks to recover us, by making war upon Argos, the 
« people require, that all thoſe w refils to ad her adopted. 
citizens, be condemned to baniſhment as infamous, It 
„ was the king himſelf who inſpired them with theſe favourable. 
«« ſentiments, and dictated the decree. He threatened them with 
the vengeance of Jupiter, the protector of ſuppliants. Theſe 
„branches, ſaid he, which are upon our walls and gates, will 

; 6: reproach. 
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_ « reproach. us with our barbarity, and prove an inexhauſtible 


« ſource of miſeries to us, &c.” 

The Danaides, in acknowledgment of ſo ſignal a favour, fing 
in chorus a hymn full of happy wiſhes for the Argives, their bene- 
factors. It was uſual to make ſuch vows when received into a fo- 
reign country. We ſee the ſame cuſtom obſerved in the Eumeni- 
des. Theſe Goddeſſes, when they accepted a temple in Attica, 
formed the ſame favourable wiſhes for the people. Thoſe of the 
Danaides are the ſubject of acantata, which might paſs for a noble 
ode, in the manner of Pindar, and the ancient Beet were it 
poſſible to preſerve its beauty and grandeur in a tranſlation. The 
following paſſages make part of it. 8 

« Ye Gods, the offspring of great Jupiter, hear the prayers we 
« offer up for this people. Oh, never may Mars, the cruel, the 
« relentleſs Mars, who, like. a reaper, mows down whole nations, 
« conſume the Argives with the flames of war, fince in our diſ- 
<« treſs we have found favour in the eyes of theſe citizens; ſince 
they have reſpected Jupiter's ſuppliants, never may Argos be 
« depopulated by plagues, and her fields ſtrewed with dead bodies; 
„ never may her youth be cut off like tender flowers May the 
« altars be always crowded with the reverend aged, to implore the 
« aſſiſtance of Jupiter in the government of the ſtate ! And thou, 
«© oh Goddeſs, who preſideſt over child-birth, be favourable to the 
« Argive matrons, and give a race of princes. to this country wor- 
te thy to rule over her,” &c. 

The Chorus afterwards invoke Apollo in favour of the youth, 
the father of the Gods for the fertility of the land, the Muſes and 
the Goddeſſes for public joy, &c. 

Theſe ſongs are interrupted by Danaus, who ſees a veſſel cutting 
the waves ; he perceives the pavilion, and the ornaments of it, 
and the barks which follow it. In a word, he informs them, that 
the fleet of the enemy is 2 He encourages his daugh- 
ters, who tremble at the fight. Argos has declared for them, why 
ſhould they fear their enemies? The contraſt between the terror of 
theſe young girls, and the ſolicitude of the father to comfort and en- 
courage them, makes the whole action of this ſcene. The father 
propoſes to go to the city, and bring ſuccours from thence: his 
daughters will not conſent to his leaving them. The ſhips draw near; 
what can they do without him? how oppoſe thoſe impious wretches, 
who will pay no regard to the ſacred aſylum where they have taken 


refuge. . 
3 46 Calm 
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* Calm theſe fears, reſumes Danaus : the cautious - foe neither 
« can nor dare land here immediately. We ſhall have time enough 
« to receive aſſiſtance. Do you implore the Gods, while I haſten 
« to inform the Argives of our enemies approach.” He inſtantly 
takes his way to the city, and leaves the, trembling. princeſſes, 
who abandon themſelves wholly to their fears: — they 
think themſelves loſt. Whither ſhall they fly? where conceal 
themſelves? They would diſperſe, and vaniſh out of fight, like the 
ſmoke which mixes with the clouds ; but whatever happens, they 
will rather periſh than marry their perſecutors. They wall become - 
the prey of birds. Death a appears leſs horrible to them than this 
deteſted marriage. In proportion as their enemies diſembark, they 
redouble their cries and prayers. . | 


A erp yn, 
While they are under this contention and terror gas 
comes up to them, and, without any them to go 


on board the veſſel. The Danaides my © lamentable cries, 
and the herald carries his inſolence ſo far, as to threaten that he 
will drag them to the ſhip. They exclaim againſt this violence; 
they load the cruel raviſher with imprecations, and atteſt the Gods, 
from whoſe protection he would force them. This impious herald 
will acknow no Grecian Divinities, he tells them. Oh Ju- 
«« piter, cry the Danaides, thy altars are to us a retreat as weak 
« and inſecure as the nets of 2 — Inſtead of bein 
« our ſanctuary, aggravate our ortunes. Oh earth, 
« thou panties» reſound with our diſtreſsful. cries!” 
Follow me, ſays the herald; 1 know not the Gods of this coun- 
my it is not to them that I owe my life, and that old age to 
ich I have reached.” 

Pelaſgus at this moment fortunately arrives with his whole court, 
followed by Danaus, and is a witneſs of the herald's violence, who 
has already ſeized one of the princeſſes by the hair; and e 
at this inſolence, . What art thou doing, fays he to him? How! 
« haſt thou dared to offer ſuch an t to this country? The 
herald alledges that he has a right to act thus; and that he only 
claims what belongs to his maſter. He denies that he violates the 
laws of hoſpitality, and complains, that thoſe laws are violated with 
regard to him. « No, replies the king, I do not obſerve them 
« with ſuch as contemn the Gods... Well, reſumes the herald, 
« ſpeak thus tothe ſons of Egyptus.” And he immediately declares 
war againſt him, if he refuſes to deliver up the Danaides. 

Vo. II. Cc The 
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The king, with the concurrence of the principal citizens, de- 
clares, that the princeſſes were under his protection. He 
diſmiſſes the herald with fcorn, and commands him to carry back 
that anſwer to his maſter. ** But do you, ſays he to the Danaides, 
enter the city with your attendants ; our towers will ſecure you 
« from the attempts of your raviſhers.” He leaves it to their 
choice, either to reſide in his palace, or in ſome other man- 
fion, where they will be retired, and in ſafety. The princeſſes, 
overwhelmed with fo many inſtances of generofity, thank Pelaſ- 
gus, and intreat him not to be diſpleaſed, if they refer the choice 
of their place of reſidence to Danaus their father. Danaus, after 
expreſſing his acknowledgment to the king and the citizens, who 
have juſt given him guards to ſecure him from any attempts of his 
enemies, leaves his daughters the liberty of accepting the king's of- 
fer of his palace for their reſidence, or that which is offered them 
by the citizens. But he particularly exhorts them to avoid giving 
the leaſt ſtain to that virtue which they have ſo happily preſerved 
from the impious paſſion of their lovers, that their enemies ma 
not enjoy the malicious ſatisfaction of having any thing to — 
them with. | 

The Chorus anſwer as they ought to this paternal caution. Hence- 
forwards they will forget the ſhores of the Nile, and only celebrate 
in their ſongs thoſe of Argos. They put themſelves under the 
protection of the chaſte Diana, and feel themſelves. capable of re- 
ſiſting all the attacks of love. But they cannot prevent ſome 
fears from riſing in their mind, when they reflect on the war 
which threatens them. Here the Chorus divide into two Semi- 
choruſſes, that is, one of the Danaides converſes with the Cory- 
phæus upon the apprehenſions of what may happen. It is fate which 
« determines the future, ſays one of them. The decrees of Ju- 
«« piter are inevitable. But may the huſbands, which we dread 
« ſo much fall to the lot of others, not to us!” © You pray for a 
« blefling, anſwers the other, which it is not poſſible to obtain. 
„Let us not preſume to penetrate into the ſecrets of the Gods.” 
They conclude with conjuring the Gods to preſerve them from a 
marriage which they deteſt. 

It is highly probable, that Eſchylus finiſhes his tragedy of the 
Suppliants in this manner, expreſsly to ſhew the audience, that 
he does not pretend to contradict a received hiſtory ; fince, in ef- 
fe, the Danaides were conſtrained to marry the ſons of Egyptus, 
and determined to murder them on the nuptial night. 


The End of the Tragedies of Eſchylus. 
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4 CCORDING to the unknown author of the life of Sopho- 


cles, that poet compoſed a hundred and ſeventeen, or a hun- 
dred and thirty tragedies, of which ſeven only have eſcaped the 
injury of time. Three of theſe tragedies are entirely ed in 
the firſt part of this work; namely, Oedipus, Electra, and Phi- 
loctetes. The four others, of which I ſhall here give the analyſis, 


and indeed almoſt the whole tranſlation, are the Ajax diſtracted, 


Anti gone, Oedipus at Colone, and The Trachiniz. To the Antigone, 
I ſhall add a tragedy of Rotrou's on the ſame ſubject, and to the 
Trachiniz, the Hercules dying, of the ſame French author, with 
The Hercules of Mount Oeta, of Seneca. According to hiſtorical 
der, the plays of Sophocles are to be placed thus: 
The TRACHINIEZEZ. 
King OEDIPUS. 

OEDIPUS at Colone. 

ANTIGONE. 

A] AX Diſtracted. 

PHILOCTETES. 


ELECTRA. 


THE 


| THE = af 
T R RA 18:85 
Wet: | 
SOPHOCLE S. 
A AX diſtracted. | 


cauſe, if he was to live now, he would uſe it like the author 
of Orlando Faro and would make uſe of this word inſtead of the 
term Whipper : he would not now give his mad hero a name that 
offends the ear : he would baniſh the thing itſelf, and would no 
longer ſhew us Ajax with a whip in his hand, buſied in laſhing 
a ram, which he takes for Ulyſlcs. But we muſt begin, by ex- 
cuſing the thing and the word, which gave no offence to the ſpec- 
tators for whom this poet wrote. After this warning, I will ex- 
hibit to the readers the ſpeQacle of Ajax, ſuch as Sophocles exhi- 
bited him to the Athenians, 2 once for all, that the de- 
corums are preſerved in this piece; that the mad acts of Ajax are 
always done behind the ſcenes, and never brought into public view. 

Ajax and Ulyſſes, after Troy was taken, had a contention for 
the arms of Achilles. The relics of ſo great an hero were, in their 
eyes, a prize to which their actions gave them a claim; as if the 


poſſeſſion of thoſe arms would have been a ſufficient teſtimony to, 


either, that he inherited the qualities and the valour of Achilles. 
This diſpute became a point of honour, and a queſtion of ſtates 
and that of ſo great importance, that it was tried before the whole 
army of the Greeks. Ovid has exerted all the facility and all 
the exuberance of his genius, in the pleas which he has aſſigned 


to each of the rival princes. It ended in a victory of eloquence 


overwalour, in the preference of Ulyſſes to Ajax. 
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HUS I tranſlate the title of the firſt piece of Sophocles, 07 
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* «« Mota manus procerum eſt : & quid facundia poſſet 
« Re patuit: fortiſque viri tulit arma diſſertus. 

This was an affront which Ajax could not digeſt. He felt from 
it ſo much vexation, that he loſt his ſenſes; and having reſolved 
to waſh away his ee eee in the blood of all the Grecian princes, 
he had a paroxiſm of rage, in which he ſlaughtered the flocks, and 
fancied he was cutting the throats of his judges. Among other 
animals, he brought into his tent a ram, which he called Ulyſſes, 
and, full of this notion, he ſeveral times let looſe his fury upon 
his imaginary priſoner. At laſt, having returned to himſelf, and 
being vexed, not ſo much with the remembrance of his rage as 
with finding that his vengeance was viſionary and ridiculous, he 
put an end to his own life. 

Whether this be hiſtory or fable, it is at leaſt the idea of Sopho- 
cles, to which we muſt confine ourſelves: as well as inthe ſubjects of 
other ancient tragedies, where we ſee that the poets gave them- 
ſelves great liberties, founded on the different traditions concerning 
their heroes : for as theſe traditions did not agree with one an- 
other, they could chuſe which they liked beſt, or could change 
very important facts, and yet not claſh with public opinions. 

I know that the Abbe d Aubignac has written particularly upon 
this piece with great diligence and art, to ſhew that all the rules 
of the theatre are obſerved in it with the utmoſt nicety. He has 
evidently ſhewn, that the time and place are confined with great 
dexterity within the limits of probability and good ſenſe ; but with 

to the action, the queſtion is not quite ſo clear. He has 
diſplayed the ſkilful manner with which Sophocles has introduced 
his incidents, the dexterity with which he has connected the ſcenes, 
and made his actors come and go naturally, and upon juſt occa- 
fions, has made the audience know them at their firſt entrance, 
has divided his acts judiciouſly, and marked the intervals of action 
with exactneſs, which are in Eſchylus not perceived without much 
more difficulty. In ſhort, the author of The art of the tage has 
left nothing undone, to ſhew that Ajax has all the beauties which 
are peculiar to a tragedy, conſidered as the repreſentation of an 
action. But, without borrowing from him the reflections he has 
made upon the proceſs of the theatrical action, which he has drawn 
up for thoſe who have already read the piece, I will content my- 
ſelf with having it read in this book, and ſhall ſtop at the moſt 
remarkable paflages, not doubting that the criticks will be able to 


Ovid. Metam. B. 13. v. 382. 


ſee, 
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| 2 without m 1 help, the connection of events, and the art of 

poet; ſo that it will not be neceſſary to dwell much upon 
32 The reflexions of Aubignac ſuppoſe the piece already 
known, and J lay it complete before the reader. 


* 


The ſubject of this play is partly explained by the ſcene * 2 
It repreſents a camp, with a grove on one ſide, and on the, other 
the ſhore, and the Grecian fleet before Ilion. Among the tents, 
one is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by its ſuperior ſize, and its be- 

ing placed near the front of the Gow This b. the tent of Ajax, 
before which the whole action is to paſs. 

Minerva, who is viſible to the audience, but inviſible to Ulyſ- 
ſes, points out all this with great delicacy; and perceiving the 
prince, who is come there to make diſcoveries, and has his eyes 
fixed upon the pavilion of Ajax, Tell me, ſays ſhe to him, with 
« what deſign thou art come hither, and I will inform thee of 
« what thou deſireſt to know.” _ Ulyſſes gives Minerva an aceount 
of what had happened in the night, — a great number of 
were found ſlaughtered, and it was ſuppoſed that Ajax had done it 
in a frantic fit. But, as the matter was ſtill doubtful, he was come 
himſelf to get more certain intelligence, and intreats Minerva, his 
tutelary Divinity, to aſſiſt him in making the diſcovery. 

The Goddeſs tells him, that it was really Ajax who had killed 
the ſheep; that in his frenzy he had taken them for the principal 
warriors in the army; and that he would certainly have ſatiated 
his vengeance upon them, if ſhe had not taken care to deprive him 
of the uſe of his reaſon, and to give up thoſe animals to his fury 
But that Ulyſſes may have palpable proofs of this fury, ſhe calls 
Ajax, and promiſes the king of Ithaca to conceal him fo effec- 
tually from the view of his enemy, that he may ſee him without 
being ſeen. Here the two characteriſtics of Ulyfles, timidity and 
prudence, are ſtrongly marked ; tho', to confeſs the truth, he 
ſhews himſelf a little cowardly, ſince, notwithſtandi ng the precau- 
tions of his tutelary Goddeſs, he gives plain — that he 
would rather be diſpenſed with from ſeeing Ajax. He adds, in- 
deed, that Ajax is much leſs formidable to him when in his ſenſes 
than thus agitated by madneſs : but, after all, he is very defirous 
of bei ured that he is inviſible; and it is not till he has re- 
ceived this aſſurance, that he conſents to ſee the terrible Ajax: 
however, as he retires to the place where the Goddeſs directs him 

to 
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to ſtand, he owns that he would much rather be farther off. This 
paſſage, is, I confeſs, not greatly to the praiſe either of Ulyſſes or 
Sophocles. But the character of the king of Ithaca was too well 
| known to the ſpectators to admit of any palliations ; and at that 
time, the ideas of prudence and courage were very different from 
what they are at preſent. | 
Another fault, almoſt as inexcuſable, if we have not recourſe 
to allegory, and conſequently to the extravagant part which the 
Greeks make their Deities act, is, that Minerva, who has de- 
prived the unhappy Ajax of the uſe of his reaſon, calmly and de- 
liberately impoſes upon him, by pretending to eſpouſe his intereſts, 
while ſhe is, in reality, ſerving his rival. For ſuch ſcenes as theſe 
Homer is ſometimes condemned, and ſometimes pardoned; and, if 
Homer has committed an error in this, Sophocles is not free from 
it. The notion the ancients entertained of favourable and unfa- 
vourable Divinities was the cauſe that they readily admitted this 
poetical action of their Gods; and upon this ſuppoſition, their age 
may be abſolved or condemned, if you will, with more juſtice than 
their poets, who in their writings always conformed to the reign- 
ing taſte. As we advance farther in this work, we ſhall be con- 
vinced, that the fable of the ancients was very different from their 
religion, and often allegorical. | 
Minerva calls Ajax a ſecond time, and reproaches him for his 
want of attention to the voice of his patroneſs. Ajax comes out of 
his tent, and promiſes Minerva a trophy of the ſpoils, which he 
thinks he has carried off from his enemies. This ſcene is con- 
ducted with t art: for Ulyſſes, without being ſeen, hears from 
the mouth of his enemy himſelf all that it concerns him to know. 
Here is all the beauty of allegory complete for thoſe that love it. 
For by Minerva“ reaſon only is meant; and as this reaſon, upon which 
mankind value themſelves ſo much, as to conſult no other but her, 
leads ſome to their purpoſed end, and deceives others; ſo Minerva 
makes uſe of Ulyfles to the prejudice of Ajax. I know that alle- 
gory muſt not be made the only key to antiquity ; and that Taſſo, 
and other poets, who have followed it down to the laſt age, have 
run head-long into a labyrinth of allegories, where they have ſome- 


— 


Here the allegory has certainly a place. which I would only ſtate, he will find rea- 
I muſt intreat the reader not to judge raſh- fon to condemn both theſe extremes, which 
ly, In the ſequel of this work, he will ſee Plutarch mentions in his treatiſe of reading 
when and how far allegory ought to be ad- the poets. 
mitted in fables; and in judging of points, 


4 times 
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times loſt themſelves: hut when allegory comes naturally into 
fable, of which it is, after all, the original, fince the heathens 
made Divinities of all viſible objects, it is natural likewife to feel 
it, and to enter into thoſe images which the poet attempts to lay 
before us, withont endeavouring to find any myſtery in the 101 
where the allegory appears leſs evidently. | 

The Goddefs, by her artful ions, draws Ajax into a con- 
feſſion of all his deſigns againſt the Greeks, and of the ill will he 
bears to Ulyſfes in particular: for he boaſts of having flain the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the ariny, eſpecially the Atridæ; but, as for the 
king of Ithaca, he keeps him, he ſays, Tin cloſe confinement, that 
he may languiſh under tedious torments, and at length expire. 
Minerva pretends to ſolicit in favour of Ulyſſes ; but Ajax, altho 
ready to obey every other command of the Goddeſs, yet cannot 
confent to pardon Ulyffs, and retires again into his tent to conti- 
nue his vengeance. | | 

«« Well, Ulyſſes, ſays Minerva, thou ſeeſt the great power of 
the Gods. Was there in the whole army a wiſer man, or à 
<< greater hero than this prince?” She inſinuates, that it was 
herfelf who had deprived him of his reaſon, that ſhe _ 
preſerve Ulyſſes from death. Ah, anſwers the king of I 
*« ca, I do him juſtice; and although he is my enemy, I pity 
« his misfortune. The ſight of him creates a tender ſympathy: 
* in my mind, and I am conſcious of my own weakneſs. Alas! 
« what are we wretched 2 ſhades and phantoms!” 
Learn then, reſumes Minerva, to venerate the Gods, and not to 
«« derive infolence from the advantages thou doſt poſits over others. 
< one day is ſithcient to raiſe or to depreſs a 
« mortal. ility is pleaſing to the Gods, but pride and inſo - 
<« lence offend them.” 'Thefe few wards inculeate the moral 
which Sophocles has a view to in this tragedy. Ajax was haughty, 
ambitious, and untractable; and theſe vices plunged him into an 
abyſs of miſeries. Here the Chorus, n : 
enter. It is natural for the ſubje&s of Ajax, upon the report that 
was ſpread concerning him throughout the army, to come and en- 
quire into the condition of their ſovereign, and of theſe Sophocles 
has judiciouſly compoſed the Chorus. They immediately declare 
the occafion of their coming thither, their fears. for Ajax, and 
their hatred of Ulyſſes, who affects to confirm in whiſpers the ful . 
picions conceived againſt Ajax. This ſcene is an eulogium of the 
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foldiers upon their general. It is full of grand ſentences, the fol- 
lowing paſſage is juſt and beautiful. 

« Thoſe malignant cenſures to which the great are expoſed 
* find a ready admiſſion into all minds; yet the poor have always 
<* need of princes: but ſuch is the ingratitude of men, that they 
* hate thoſe from whom they have received obligations. In your 
e abſence, they will mangle your reputation, and ſhould you ap- 
« pear, a ſingle glance, will freeze them with terror.” | 
They aſk one another what can be the cauſe of the rage of Ajax? 
They conclude, that the Gods have ſtruck him with madneſs ; this. 
was the popular opinion, of which we have already ſeen ſome 
examples in regard to Phedra, for they aſcribed all accidents to 
ſuperior cauſes. * At length, ſay they, we mult give credit to the 
« vile reports of Ulyſſes; theſe are the conſequences of his malice :. 
% ſhew yourſelf Ajax, why are you concealed within your tent? 
Why do you give your enemies an occaſion of triumph over you?” 

e. | 

Tecmeſſa the captive, and the wife of Ajax, comes out of the 
tent upon theſe cries of the Salaminians. She appears in great 
affliction, and tells them, in very pathetic terms, the cauſe of her 
ſorrow. Ajax, far from his country and relations, is fallen into a 
ſtrangediſeaſe. FTheSalaminianspreſs her totell them what had paſſed 
during the preceding night. Alas, ſays ſhe, how can I relate 
e theſe horrors! you may with your own eyes ſee the bloody ef- 
« fects of his delirium.” She afterwards you a ſhort and lively deſ- 
cription of her huſband's frantick rage; ſo that the ſoldiers, terrified: 
at this recital, think themſelves loſt. Will the Atridz and the ar- 
my, convinced. that _ had an intention to deſtroy them, ſpare 
his miſerable troops deſtitute of a leader? they deliberate whether 
they ſhould not endeavour to preſerve themſelves by inſtant flight. 
Tecmeſſa retains them. Ajax, ſays ſhe, has recovered his ſenſes; 
« but (adds ſhe ſighing) his diſorder is but the more violent. While 
his frenzy continued, the wretched condition I ſa him in gave 
% me unutterable pangs; but this ſilent anguiſh, this melancholy 
* ploom, this keen ſenſe of ſhame, throws me into deſpair : then he 
% was ignorant of his misfortune, now he is but too ſenfible of it.” 
After theſe few words, the ſoldiers prevail upon her to continue 
her recital.. 
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This continuation is ſo noble, ſo full of nature and paſſion, that 
I could not think myſelf diſpenſed with, from giving it entire. 
Tecmeſſa goes on in this manner: Hear then our diſtreſſes and 
« lamentations, ſince you will feel their effects. When night had 
ſpread her fable veil over the earth, Ajax armed himſelf with 
his ſword, and prepared to iſſue out of his tent. I endeavoured 
to retain him. What would you do, my lord? Why thus in- 
e ceflantly and without orders, do u charge yourſelf with the 
*« careof watching over the army? Have you received any ſecret 
* orders? Has the trumpet ſounded ? Remember, I beſeech you, 
e that the whole army is buried in fleep. He made me his uſual 
« anſwer, * Silence is the portion and the ornament of women. 1 
forbore to importune him, and he left me. I knew not what 

" pn during his abſence ; but at his return, I ſaw him driving 


fore him, a great number of ſheep and dogs. He exerciſed 


his rage upon theſe deſpicable animals; he cut the throats 6f 
«« ſome, he ſtabbed others, and on ſeveral, he inflicted the puniſh- 


ment of ſlaves +. Again he went out of his tent, and ſtopping 


« with ſome inviſible Demon, ſtill foaming with rage againſt the 
«« Atridz, and the king of Ithaca, he boaſted with ſcorn, that he 
had at length taken vengeance for the injuries he had received. 
Once more he entered his tent, ſtill frantick; and it was not till 
a long time after, that he awakened as from a dream. His rea- 
* ſon returning, he beheld his tent filled with blood and mangled 
* carcaſſes: then heſtruck his head; hecriedaloud; he threw himſelf 
« proſtrate among the mangled carcaſſes, he tore his hair, and lay 
« for ſome moments, like one ſtupid with grief. At length re- 
covering, he ſtormed, he raved, he queſtioned me concerning 


« what had paſſed; and, with horrid imprecations, commanded me | 


« to give him a faithful account of all that had ha ed to him. 
] obeyed him but too well, for immediatel hebroke into lamenta- 
« tions, ſuch as I had never heard proceed from his mouth. For- 
«© merly he uſed to ſay, that only weak minds had recourſe to 


* tears and complaints; his grief was always calm and filent, he 


« kept it cloſe, ſhut up in his own heart; and, like a bull expect- 


Ma 


oh 3 F n 
* A German, who went to viſit Madame cles, in his pocket- book, vt xiouer 5 ovyh 
Dacier, as an extraordinary perſon, intreat- gign. Silence is the portion and the orna- 
ed her, as was cuſtomary with ſtrangers, to ment of women, . 8 
give him a ſentence and her name; accord- + Thelaſh. | 
ingly ſhe wrote this ſentence from Sopho- Hp | 5 
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« ing the ſtroke of death, he ſtifled even hisgroans : but now this 
* hero, overwhelmed with miſery, languiſhes without food; he 
« lies extended on the ground, among the animals whom he has. 
© ſacrificed to his rage, and feems to meditate: ſomething fatal. 
„This is what his cries and his complaints preſage. Alas my 
* friends! I came out only to implore your aſſiſtance; enter his 
tent, endeavour to recal him to reaſon ; the unhappy are ſen- 
« ſible to the ſoft ſoothings of friendſhip.” 

Here Tecmeſſa concludes, and immediately they hear the cries 
of Ajax. © Ah miſerable wretch that I am, exclaims Tecmeſſa, 
« he calls for thee my ſon, my Euriſaces! This ſentiment is very 
natural: the tenderneſs of the mother is alarmed; the dreads, leſt the 


fury of the frantic father _— fall u e her ſon. Ajax cries, It 


is Teucer whom I call; make incurſions upon 
his enemy, till his vm Sr is nr 4% Tecmeſſa opens the 
tent. Ajax is ſeen within it: he knows his Faithful Salaminians; and 
after ſhewing them the marks of his frenzy, he groans at the 
thought of his becoming the jeſt of his enemies. 

In all he fays — ppears ſome remains of wildneſs; it is the 
image of a ſea ſtill ruffled, tho the tempeſt is paſt. The Chorus 
endeavour to comfort him, with the uſual ee 4 — = 
prince, always meditating upon his vengeance fo cruel 
ed, ſometimes wiſhes to ſee Ulyſſes —— — 
ſacrifice them to his rage, and die afterwards; and ſometimes in- 
vokes the infernal deities, in the molt affecting manner imagina- 
ble. It is the eloquence of deſpair, exclamations (even to things. 


inanimate) ſentiments dictated by nature, and varied by grief: 


thoſe reflections upon one's own condition, fo familiar to the anci- 
ents, and the language of terror, and compaſſion, which in ara- 
matick repreſentations, produce ſuch great emotions. His repu- 
tation ſo deeply wounded is what affects Ajax moſt; he compares 
what he is, with what he has been: the thought drives him to deſ- 
pair. He is become an object of horror and contempt to the 
«« Greeks ! what ſhall he do? Shall he return to his own country? 
« How will Telamon receive a ſon who has been ſhamefully de- 

rived of Achilles' armour ? Shall he go ſingly and throw him- 
10 @ Kk into Troy, to die by the hands of the Trojans? This would 
give the Atridæ too much ſatisfaction. At length he reſolves to 


waſh away his diſgrace in his blood, and give himſelf death. 


Tecmeſſa endeavours to diſſuade him from this fatal reſohtion, 
by arguments ſo tender and pathetick, that it is not poſſible to 
| read 


5 
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read them unmoved. The poet does not give het that ſtudied de- 
licacy of ſentiment which has ſince been the faſhion upon the 
ſtage. Hers are the animated expreſſions of conjugal affection. 
She places before his eyes, a wife and fon, whom his death will 
reduce to ſlavery, and expoſe to the moſt barbarous inſults, and a fa- 
ther and mother in extreme old age, whoſe only conſolation it is,. 
to pray to the Gods, and to _ for the happy return of Ajax. 
Again ſhe reſumes the. point which molt concerns her. . Alas, 
« a Phrygian by birth, once the ſlave of Ajax, and now thy wife, 
to thee I have devoted all my tenderneſs; thou art the only good 
that I have left. Thou deprivedſt me of all; by thee my family 
« was ruined, my mother murdered ; the deſtinies had cut my fa-- 
* ther's thread before, both parents are in the tomb. Should T 
« loſe thee, who will be to me inſtead of my country, and all thou 
s haſt bereft me of? I have no reſource but thee; live then for 
« me at leaſt.” &c. | 8 

Ajax deſires to ſee his ſon. The child is brought to him, he em- 
braces him. This ſcene is extremely moving; we fancy we ſec 
Hector giving Aſtyanax his laſt embrace. Approach, fays Ajax, 
« to the ſlave who has him in her arms; come near. This infant 
„will not be terrified at the fight of blood and ſlaughter, if he in- 
« herits hie father's courage; at leaſt he ſhould be accuſtomed to 
« imitate him. Oh mayſt thou be happier than thy father, and in 


« all things reſemble him but in his fortune!“ Virgil copies So- vieg. Eneid, 
phocles in the ſpeech he makes Æneas addreſs to Aſcanius his ſon. B. 17. . 435+. - 


«« Diſce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 

« Fortunam ex alus.” = 2 

Ajax continues. Thou haſt atleaſt the advantage of not feeling 
«thy misfortunes, O happy age! when we are inſenſible of grief. 
« This is indeed to live, but of ſhall this envied ſtate be paſt. 
When thou haſt attained to riper years, then it is thy part to 
<-ſhew our enemies from what a father thou didſt receive thy 
« birth.” Ajax turns to the Salaminians, and recommends his 
ſon to them. He forbids them to give his armour as a prize, 
for the contending armies of Greece, in the ſame manner as the 
armour of Achilles was. Thou, my dear Euryſaces, ſays he, 
« ſhalt inherit this formidable buckler whoſe name thou beareſt. 
Let the reſt of my arms he placed in my tomb; do thou, Tecmeſ- 
« fa, carty back this child: Let not the ſoftneſs and pity natural to 
« your ſex, betray you to clamorous expreſfions of forrow, in a 
„ camp. Retire immediately with the child.” He feels himſelf 
ſoftened here, and therefore endeayours to recal his fortitude, and 


pro- 
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pronounces theſe laſt words with a degree of fierceneſs, which gives 
room to fear the ſpeedy execution of his fatal deſigns. « Ah 
« cries Tecmeſſa, what wounds doſt thou give my heart! I conjure 
<« thee, in the name of this infant, thy only ſon, and by the Gods, 
« do not deſtroy thyſelf.” Art thou ignorant, anſwers the inex- 
* orable Ajax, that I no longer owe any thing to the Gods?” An 
anſwer which plainly ſhews, that he has already taken his reſo- 
lution. | | 

While he terrifies Tecmeſſa, by his fatal obſtinacy, the Chorus 
lament his misfortune, and complain of the injuſtice of the Atri- 
dz; but Ajax, who begins to be apprehenſive that his Salaminians 
will oppoſe the defign he has formed to kill himſelf, feigns to be 
moved with the tears of his wife, and to have altered his reſoluti- 
on. He tells his ſoldiers, that he will go and bathe himſelf in a 
fountain, by way of luſtration, to expiate the ſlaughter of the night; 
and that he will afterwards bury in the earth, the unfortunate 
ſword, the ſad inheritance he had received from Hector, and now 
become hateful to him, ſince it had been the inſtrument of his 
wild rage. He declares that he will make fatisfaQtion to the Atri- 
dz for what he had done, in order ro recover their good opinion; 
and on this occaſion, he repeats that celebrated ſentence of Bias, 
which Cicero has expreſſed his diſapprobation of; namely, That 
we ought to live with our enemies, as if they were one day to be our 
friends; and with our friends, as if they were to become our ene- 
mies. The Chorus, deceived by this ſeeming change of mind, 
cloſe the act with ſongs of joy, till Ajax returns. 


Aer II. 


An attendant enters, and gives notice of the arrival of Teucer, 
the brother of Ajax; who, as it has been hinted, in the courſe of the 
tragedy, had been long expected. He declares, that this prince was 
very near being murdered by the Grecian ſoldiers ; but that the tu- 
mult had been quelled by their commanders. This man deſires 
to ſee Ajax. The Chorus tell him that he is abſent. * Alas, cries 
the meſſenger, I am afraid that I am come too late.” For Teucer 
had left ſtri& orders with his brothers attendants, not to ſuffer 
him to ſtir out of his tent till his return. The Salaminians in vain 
attempt to remove the apprehenſions of this meſſenger. He ac- 

uaints them with the occaſion of his uneafineſs: It was a pre- 
dietion of Calchas. Ajax had not much devotion to the Gods, 
and this was the firſt cauſe of his misfortunes. When * 
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his father exhorted him to fight valiantly under the auſpices of 
the Gods, he anſwered him, that a victory obtained by the aſſiſt- 
ance of a deity was the victory of a coward; and one day ad- 
drefling himſelf to Minerva, he faid, © Goddeſs give thy aid to 0- | 
« ther Greeks; they have need of it: as for me, I do not fear my 
enemies.“ This was the origin of Minerva's diſpleaſure againſt 
him; and it was upon this occaſion, that Calchas had pointed out 
to Teucer the day in which the Goddeſs had reſolved to ex- 
ecute her vengeance upon Ajax. Let him not go out that day, 
« ſaid Calchas, and he is ſafe.” Teucer's meſſenger adds, If the 
prediction of Calchas be true, Ajax, ſince he is gone ont, will 
4 periſh.”- | 

Tecmeſſais called. This ſhocking news throws her back into that 
anxiety and grief, from which ſhe had ſo lately, and with ſuch dif- 
ficulty been relieved. She inſtantly diſpatches ſome of the Sala- 
minians in ſearch of Ajax, and others to bring Teucer. She is 
now but too well convinced, that her huſband's deſign was to de- 
ceive her, and free himſelf from her complaints. She runs her- 
ſelf to ſeek him, uncertain what path ſhe ſhall take; and thus the 
ſtage remains free for Ajax, who enters on the other fide. This 
is a maſter ſtroke of Sophocles, to diſmiſs the Chorus with propri- 
ety; and indeed this paſſage is greatly praiſed by the Abbé 
d' Aubignac.* | 124 
| AC F IV. 


The return of Ajax is an excellent ſcene. All that a calm and 
deliberate deſpair ſuggeſts moſt horrible is there painted ; and- in. 
the moſt ſtriking colours. The inſtrument of my death is prepa- 
* red,” fays Ajax, as he enters. In effect he has fixed the pum- 
mel of his ſword in the earth, that he may throw himſelf upon 
its point. He continues; What then remains for me to do, but to 
* invoke the Gods?” He begins with Jupiter, and implores of 
this God, that it may be Teucer who finds. him bathed in his 
blood, that he may preſerve his body from the cruel vengeance of 
the Greeks, who will give it to. be devoured by vultures: a thin 
voy important for the defence. of the laſt act, which we th 

ew. | 

He afterwards begs of Mercury, to procure him a death ſpeedy; 
and reſembling a ſoft ſlumber. He next addreſſes his prayers to 
the Furies, and implores them to revenge his death upon the Atri- 
dz. Oh powerful Goddeſſes, let them ſuffer the.fevereſt effects of 


Four 
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« your rage; and as they will ſee me dead, by my own hands, may 
they expire by the hands of thoſe who are deareſt to them. 
* Go, ye, Eumenides, fly, ſtrike, ſpare none of the hated Greeks, 
may the whole army periſh ! And thou, oh Sun, when from thy 
„ chariot thou beholdeſt my native country, ſtop thy ſteeds a 
% moment, and to my aged father, to my unhappy mother, declare 
« the fate of Ajax! Alas, when they ſhall hear I am-no more, 
how will the whole city reſound with their lamentable cries! 
gut it is not now a time to talk of tears and ſorrows; my buſi- 
* neſs is to die. Oh death, deign to behold me with a favourable 
« eye! ſoon ſhall we dwell together in the manſions of the infer- 
* nal deities! Oh day, oh ſun, I ſhall never behold you more! Oh 
Salamine, oh thou palace of my anceſtors, adieu! adieu, my long- 
ljoved friends! Ve rivers, ye meads and fountains, who ſaw my 
birth, receive the laſt farewel of Ajax! for the Shades I reſerve 
the reſt.” Here he kills himſelf, and probably in a corner of 
the ſtage. The moderns uſe leſs ceremony when they ſhew a 
hero putting an end to his life. This is done cavalierly enough. 
Racine and the ancients reviewed it more clearly, becauſe nature 
requires it. | | 

A fineſituation is not to be ſought for at the expence of nature and 
propriety. Part of the Chorus return {till ſeeking Ajax; the 
reſt enter on the other fide, having been equally unſucceſsful. 
Tecmeſſa comes in afterwards, and the, as being more intereſted 
and penetrating, diſcovers the body of Ajax, and acquaints the 
Chorus with it. All this is full of tenderneſs and paſſion; for 
Tecmeſſa enumerates all the misfortunes ſhe had but too well fore- 
ſeen. Teucer, whom they had ſought for in vain, arrives in the 
midſt of this confuſion and diſtreſs; he knows not yet the fatal 
accident that has happened. The Chorus acquaint him with it, 
without any diſguiſe. What a ſtroke was this for a brother and a 
friend! He deſires to ſee the body of Ajax, which Tecmeſſa had 
covered with her robe, and tenderly laments over it. Oh ſhock- 
« ing fight! Oh unfortunate voyage! He had haſtened to prevent 
« this cruel misfortune, and fate did not permit him to arrive in 

* time. How ſhall he dare to behold again his wretched parents, 


— —_ 2 —— — — __—_s — — 


The imprecations of the dying were his wiſe, the fleet was diſperſed in a ſtorm, 
conſidered and dreaded as ſo many ora- and very ſew of the Greeks returned to 
cles. Thoſe of Ajax were partly accom- their own country. 
pliſned. Agamemnon was murdered by 

« after 
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« after 3 to preſerve their ſon? What reports will notbe 


« raiſed to his diſadvantage? That delay which was his misfor- 


« tune will be imputed to him as a crime. What reſource ſhall he 
« find among the Trojans, his enemies? could it have been ima- 
« gined that Hector, tho dead, ſhould be the murderer of Ajax? 
« Oh how wretched/ has been the deſtiny of theſe two heroes 
« Their mutual preſents have been fatal to them both. Hector, 


bound with the belt which he received from Ajax, was dragged | 


« along the earth by furious courſers; Ajax periſhed by the ſword 
« that Hector gave him. Oh without doubt, Hell and the Furies 
« formed theſe cruel gifts.” He concludes the ſpeech with this ſen< 
tence : © Certainly, ſays he, all this cannot be the effect of chance; 
« it is the work of the Gods, who permitted theſe things to hap- 
pen: ſuch is my opinion; let others judge as they pleaſe.” This 
tacking of ſentences to the fineſt paſſages was the genius of the 
Greeks ; but in our age it would not pleaſe. N bd | 

Ajax being dead, it ſhould ſeem that the tragedy is concluded; 
yet it is not, nor ought to be fo, if we reflect on the notions the 
ancients had of ſepulchral rites. With them, death was not the 
laſt of miſeries; to be deprived of burial, was an infamy far 
more terrible than death itſelf. This circumſtance is the founda- 
tion of the remaining ſcenes: according to our taſte, it is a defect; 
and yet in this, Sophocles has made the chief force of his tragedy 
conſiſt. | | | 8 
Menelaus, upon the report of Ajax's death, comes on the part of 
the Grecian princes, to forbid Teucer to bury him. This cruel 
prohibition raiſes a conteſt between vengeance on one fide, and 
tenderneſs on the other : Menelaus and Teucer ſupport their dif- 
ferent opinions with ſuch ons reaſons, that the conteſted buri- 
al becomes an affair of ſtate. This ſort of policy appears ſtrange to 
us; and here is the immenſe chaos, the invincible obſtacle, which 
hinders us from entering into the manners of the ancients, in or- 
der to judge properly of their dramatic works. Menelaus colour- 
ed over the hatred which the Greeks bore to Ajax with the pre- 
tence of political intereſt, and private vengeance with the puniſh- 
ment due to a crime againſt the ſtate. Ajax, ſays, he, dead as he 
« js, ought to ſuffer the puniſhment due to his defigned crime ; al- 
though a Goddeſs prevented the execution of it, what would be- 
come of a kingdom or an army, if guilt like his was 7 o- 


«« ver with impunity ? what would be the conſequence if each in- 


« dividual was allowed to follow the guidance of his own paffions : 
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Teucer, enraged at the imperious manner aſſumed by Menelaus, 
aſks him, upon what he founded that authority he affected on 
this occaſion. Was not Ajax, ſays he, a king, as well as yourſelf ? 
« did he follow your colours as a ſubject? The diſpute grows 
warmer; and at length Menelaus retires, that he may execute- 
by force thoſe commands which Teucer had- refuſed to obey. 
Mean time, Teucer places the ſon of Ajax at the feet of his dead 
father, with ſome locks of hair cut off, to be ſpread upon his tomh. 
Tecmeſſa aſſiſts at this funeral ceremony; and this ſpectacle fo 
ſingular to us, muſt needs be very affecting to the Greeks: for 
Teucer, being obliged to go in ſearch of a proper place to bury 


Ajax in, leaves him as a precious truſt to an infant, and an 


wife, in order to excite the compaſſion of thoſe who might be 
commiſſioned by the Greeks, to take away the body. Whoever 
*« dares to attempt it (ſays he as he is going) may he periſh! may 
he and his whole poſterity have the ſame fate with this hair, 
« which I now cut off!” It is either his or the child's; a Pagan 
gite which we have obſervedupon before. The Chorus as uſual ex- 
preſs their grief for the death of Ajax, and begin the mourning, or 

funeral ceremony. | | 


eV. 


Teucer returns, and is immediately followed by Agamemnon; 
and here a new quarrel ariſes upon the body of Ajax. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that the Greek heroes treat each other very rudely: but 
ſuch were the manners of a nation, in other reſpects ſo polite; for 
in this the Romans have copied the Greeks, as is plain by the 
abuſe with which Cicero loads Verres and Piſon. In Sophocles, 
however, theſe railings are not quite ſo harſh and brutal as in Ci- 
cero and Homer; but, to own the truth, the two warriors are in- 
decent enough to reproach each other with the ſtain in their 
birth: and however eloquent theſe reproaches may be, I believe 
there is no French reaſoning that can make them be ſwallowed. 

It is therefore ſufficient to warn the reader candidly of theſe in- 
decorums, without giving him the trouble to read them here. 
The Chorus endeavour in vain to pacify theſe princes; but Ulyfles 
enters very ſeaſonably, to prevent the conſequence of fo dangerous 
a quarrel. 


He repreſents to Agamemnon, that his hatred has laſted long 


enough; and that it is unworthy of a hero to perſecute his enemy 
after his death. As for me, adds Ulyſſes, I hated him as long 


2 „ as 
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as I could do ſo without a crime. Ajax was my enemy, but 


« ſtill he was no leſs a hero; and my admiration of his valour was 


« greater than my reſentment of that enmity he bore me.” This 
is the thought which Racine has ſo happily borrowed, and put 
into the mouth of Pyrrhus, on the ſubject of Hector's ſon. 


Mon courroux aux vaincus ne fut que op ſevere, 
« Mais que ma cruaute ſurvive à ma colere, &c.” 


The ſentiment is equally noble in Sophocles and Racine; but 
we have the expreſſion of one, and it is impoffible to render that of 
the other. Now all, or almoſt all, depends upon the expreſſion ; 
and here we can only preſent the critical reader © wich ſome faint 
ſketches, from which he muſt form his judgment of the reſt. 

This generoſity in Ulyfles, whom Ajax had moſt offended, fof- 
tens A on; and conſoles Teucer fo much the more, as the 
king of Ithaca nobly offers to affiſt him Wy en 1s the funeral 
rites. However Teucer does not accept this offer, but contents 
himſelf with the aſſiſtance of the Salaminians ; he gives them * 
orders, and the piece concludes with the action. 

But if we are ſurpriſed to ſee almoſt two acts taken up with a 
—_— on occaſion of a ſepulchre, we ſhall be more aſtoniſhed to 
a whole tragedy on the ſame ſubject: in which, however, the 
tender paſſions are excited in the higheſt degree. It is the trage 
dy of Antigone; and this ingenious piece requires either the ſame 
Precautions, or the ſame-indulgence with the foregoing. 

The tragedies of Electra, and Oedipus king of Thebes, are in 

the firſt part of this work. 
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TRAGEDY or SOPHOCLES. 


NTIGONE is a ſubject fo nearly connected with the The- 
A baid, that one is unintelligible without the other. Eteocles 
and Polynices, the ſons of Oedipus, had agreed to ſhare the ſcepter 
of Thebes between them, and each to reign a year alternately. Ete- 
ocles the firſt poſſeſſor, having taſted the ſweets of dominion, found 
himſelf not diſpoſed to obſerve the treaty. He maintained himſelf 
upon the throne ; and Polynices torecover his right entered Thebes 
at the head of an army of Argives: after a long and obſtinate 
battle, the two brothers agreed to decide their pretenſions in a 
ſingle fight, in which both fell. Creon, their uncle, aſſumed the 
crown; but the firſt eſſay he made of the ſupreme power, was to 
publiſh a decree, forbidding any perſon to bury Polynices, who he 
declared worthy of this infamous puniſhment, for having made 
war upon his native country, Whoever ſhould dare to give him 
the rites of ſepulchre, was to be interred alive. 

Antigone, the ſiſter of Polynice, thought it her duty on this oc- 
caſion, to liſten rather to the dictates of her tenderneſs than her 
fears ; ſhe difobeyed the law, and was the victim of it. On this 
laſt circumſtance Sophocles founds his mg We ſhall ſee 
ſome paſſages of it in Rotrou's Antigone, w ich is partly a tranſla- 
tion of the Greek one. The perſons are, Antigone and his ſiſter 
Iſmene: The Chorus compoſed of ancient Thebans : Creon, king 
of Thebes: Tireſias, a prophet : one of the guards: Eurydice the 
wife of Creon : Hemon his ſon : An officer: A ſlave. The ſcene 
is in the veſtibule of the palace; and the time when the action begins. 

is turned the cloſe of the night. Theſe two circumſtances are exact- 
ly marked in the firſt ſcene, as was the conſtant practice of Sophocles. 


r 
Sophocles, to explain the ſubject, naturally introduces Antigo— 
ne leading her ſiſter Iſmene to the veſtibule of the palace, to com- 


municate a ſecret, only proper for a ſiſter's ear. This is a ſtroke 


of art, which ſhews ho deeply the poet had ſtudied dramatick 
probability. Antigone begins thus: My dear Iſmene, is the 


« wretched family of Oedipus deſtined to ſuffer any miſeries 
h . — of 
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« which Jupiter has not already inflicted upon it? Ah no, guilt, 
« ignominy, and deſpair, have concurred. to form our common 
« woes! do you know what a barbarous edict is deſigned to be 
« publiſhed by the new king? Our brothers, replies Iſmene, are 
« ſlain by each other's hands, the forces of the Argives are wholly 
« defeated: this is all I know. Well, reſumes Antigone, I know 
* more; and it is to impart this ſecret to you, that I haye brought 
* you out of the palace.” | SLE 
She tells her ſiſter, that Creon has given orders for ſolemnizing 
the funeral of Eteocles, but has forbid the Thebans, on pain of 
death, to bury the bodyof Polynices; that he will ſoon appear, and 
publiſh this inhuman decree himſelf; and that ſhe perceives but 
too well the black deſigns he has formed againſt them: for the - 
adds, thoſe words which I ſhall take from Rotrou, aſking ſome in- 
dulgence for the antiquated ſtile of the maſter of Corneille. f 
L Ordonnance avec oi porte ſa fin expreſſ. _ _ Antigone de 
« C'eſt a nous qu'elle parle, a nous quelle S adreſſe, &c.“ A — 


Here is at leaſt the ſenſe, and the turn of Sophocles. The reader 
perhaps will not be diſpleaſed, to ſee part of the ſcene, which is 
almoſt literally tranſlated from the Green. 
| TsMENE. © Dieux, que propoſez- vous? & que pouvons nous faire 
« Qui ne ſoit inutile au repos de mon frere? 
Ax IG. © Acquittons-nous au moins ſelon notre pouvoir. 
IsMEN. “ Mais, ma ſcur, Vimpuiffanceexcufe le devoir. 
AN TIG. 1 vous vous defendez d'un $i pieux ouvrage! 
IeMEN. © L'eſperance me manque, & non pas le courage.” 
Rotrou puſhes this thought too far, and makes it fink at laſt to a 
jingle of words. We will now return to Sophocles. 
ANT16, But Polynices is our brother. © © © 
IsMEN, Creon is our king, and will oy bor i GL 
ANT1G. Ah, can he force me to negle& the remains of a 
brother ? 3 | by Bbc. Wes a 
Is EN. Alas, Antigone, Oedipus our wretched father, after ha- 
ving deprived himſel . ended his days in grief and ignomi- 
ny! His mother, his wife, two names of miſery, died by her 
own hand; our brothers periſhed in one day by each other's ſword. 
We who are the miſerable remains of this unhappy race, muſt ex- 
pect to ſuffer a more cruel fate, if we offend our tyrant. 2080 
— Nous ne pouvons rien. | 3 
Vn peu d abaiſſement cel nous ſied bien. &c. = 
| ANTIG. 
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4 | AwT16, Away, I will ſolicit thee no longer, thy coward fear 
1 1 would render thy aſſiſtance uſeleſs to me; enjoy thy nce, 


temporiſe, and be ſafe: Polynices ſhall receive the laſt offices from 
me alone; and if I die for this act, my death will be glorious ; 1 
ſhall be the victim of my piety, and fhare his tomb. Go, diſ- 
honour the Gods, diſhonour the dead, fince that is thy choice. 
Secure of being ever with them, it is they, and not tyrants, whom 
I ſeek to pleaſe. | 

Is MEN. © Ah, que vous me cauſez une frayeur extreme! | 

Ibid,  ANT16. *©* Ne m'epouvantez pas, & tremblez ſur vous-meme, &c. 

Although theſe verſes are a little antiquated, yet the turn of 
them is natural, and well expreſſes that of the Greek poet; whoſe 
thoughts, however, if they had been more faithfully rendered, 
would poſſibly have pleaſed more. This ſcene is of the ſame kind 
with that between Electra and Cryſothemis *: there is the ſame 
contraſt of character between thoſe two princeſſes as between 
Antigone and Iſmene. 

The Chorus, compoſed of the old men of Thebes, who are aſ- 
ſembled by Creon's command, bleſs, as they enter, the happy day 
in which Thebes is ſaved from the triumph of the Argives. He 
whoſpeaks for thereſt, recounts the fataleventsof which he had been 
a witneſs; and celebrates the victory of the Thebans. A Latin 
tranſlator has made of this hymn, ſung by the Chorus, a very 
beautiful ode; in which, the compariſon o ebes with a dragon, 
and that of the enemies army with an eagle, are finely expreſſed ; 
as likewiſe the viſible protection which Jupiter gave the Thebans : 
the murder of the two brothers, and the complete victory gained 
over the Argives. This ode concludes with a line, which alſo 
marks the time of the night. Let us go and fill the temples with 
our nocturnal ſongs.” There Creon arrives, Who had given orders 
for the old Thebans to aſſemble. ä 

Creon makes a ſpeech to them, in which, after praifing their 
fidelity to their kings, and repeating a ſentence, ſince quoted by 
Demoſthenes, namely, hat 4 11 is never well Invwn till he reigns, 
he diſplays prodigious zeal for Thebes; and, as the firſt proof of it, 
publiſhes his decree, forbidding-any of his ſubjects to bury Polynices, 
whom he conſiders as the enemy of his country; but for Eteocles, 
who had'valiantly defended the ſtate, he ordains extraordinary fu- 
neral honours. Thus he makes the puniſhment” equal to the ho- 


» Electra of Sephocles, Vol. 1. AR III. p. 474. 


nour, » 


nour, and maintains, that the one ought ta be as ſhameful as the 
other glorious. _ | Ys 

The old men, without reflecting on Creon's political defigns in 
this decree, and the conſequences of them, blindly ſubmit to the 
will of their ſovereign: Sophocles has introduced this mean ſub- 
miſſion expreſly, to make the Athenians ſenſible of their happy 
freedom. This law thus publiſhed, and meeting with no contra». 
diction, paſſes for a law of the whole ſtate. Yet Creon, tho the 
Chorus take upon them to anſwer for the obedience of the reſt of 
the Thebans, ſuffers it to be perceived, that he is apprehenſive he. 
ſhall find ſome of them diſobedient. Rotrou has imitated: this 
ſcene allo, and has even improved upon Sophocles; for he ſuppo- 
ſes that the affair was brought under deliberation, introduces two 
courtiers, one of whom ſubſcribes to the law, and juſtifies it, and 
the other ventures to condemn it in theſe terms: | 


_ « C'eſt trop, Clèodamas, exagtrer ſor crime, Rotrou Anti- 
* Que ſa pretention fut juſte ou legitime, &e.” A 


This 88 which was n and is now old fa- 
ſhioned, by the wanton change of the modes of expreſſion, ſhews 
us at leaſt, the taſte and manner of thinking of a poet, . whoſe 
works are no longer read. But we will now return to Sophocles. 

One of the guards enters in great terror, and produces a ſuſpen- 
ſion, which proves how much Creon is already feared in Thebes, 
and what exact obedience was paid there to the commands of the 
ſovereign. His recital is full of ſimplicity. He trembles, he ſays, 
to utter what he knows; and that in his way hither, he often ſaid to 
himſelf: Where art thou going, unhappy man? Thou art haſten- 
ing to certain death: but if thou ſhouldeſt ſtay, thou wilt offend 
Creon, and be more miſerable ſtill.” Theſe were melancholly reflec- 
tions, adds he, and ſhort as the journey was, made it ſeem tedious. 
The delicate ſimplicity of theſe paſſages, was not by the Greeks 
judged unworthy the dignity of tragedy. And why indeed ſhould 
it? Becauſe — was the firſt who introduced it in his e 
dies, and Seneca had not taſte enough to give it a in tragedy. 
I be ſoldiers being preſſed to —— himſelf, _ reaſſured by 
the king, who promiſes to diſmiſs him in ſafety, at length declares, 
that ſome perſon had already begun to give funeral honours to the 
body of Polynices ; that is, that a black cloak was ſpread over him, 
and the libations of the dead poured upon the corps. He pro- 
teſts, that none of the guards knew - this was done, or had 
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any means of diſcovering the author. So that at firſt they ſup- 
poſed it to be a prodigy ; but that at laſt, they ſuſpected each 
other; and, in the heat of their mutual accuſations, they came almoſt 


to blows. He adds, that they were all ready to prove their inno- 
cence, by walking through the midſt of flames. Theſe are the 


rh words; and that, at length one of them had determined, by 
i 


s authority, to decide by lot, who ſhould carry this news to the 
king.. 565 . JURY et | 
The Chorus add, that they are induced to believe this was the 
work of the Gods; but Creon reproves them ſeverely for this 
thought. How is it probable that the Gods would them- 
« ſelves honour with a tomb, the traitor who had ſo lately with 
«* flaming torches ſurrounded their temples and violated their laws?” . 
He therefore attributes this attempt to ſome factious perſons, who 
had with bribes purchaſed miniſters of their rebellious pity, to. 
infringe the law. He ſuſpects the guards, and threatens to put 
them all to death, if they do not find out the criminal. The ſol- 
dier withdraws, happy in getting off fo eaſily, and ſwears he will 
return no more. | | 
The intervening Chorus gives a moral lecture upon the wonder- 
ful dexterity of man, who turns to good or evil that inventive 


| 8 which the Gods beſtow ; but who knows no art by which 


e can eſcape death. This morality relates to the pretended cri- 
minal, who has had the addreſs to pay thelaſt duties to Polynices, 
notwithſtanding the vigilance of the guards, _ is without the 
means of avoiding the puniſhment whichattends him. In effe&, the 
Chorus ſee Antigone that moment brought in, who had been diſ- 


covered near the corps, 
Ae T. U. 


The ſame ſoldier who had appeared in the firſt act, returns, not- 
withſtanding his oath to the contrary; of which he thinks him- 
ſelf diſengaged by the publick faith ; and brings Antigone to an- 
ſwer to the king for what ſhe had done. The princels, fearleſs of 
the tyrant's power, acknowledges all that the Cldier had accuſed 
her of, who found her burying Polynices ; and even boaſts of the 
deed. Rotrou has rendered the thought of Sophocles very juſtly 


in two lines. 


— 


CREoN. Nous faiſiez donc vertu de tranſgreſſer mes loix, 
ANT1G, “Oui, pour ſervir les Dieux qui ſont plus que les roĩs. 
| | ARS 
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« Tt was neither Jupiter, ſays ſhe, nor Juſtice, which dictated 
« your decree ; nor was it ever my opinion that any human law could 
« diſpenſe with our obedience to divine laws: laws which, tho not 
« written, are immutable ; and whoſe origin is ſo ancient, that it 
e cannot be known.” The reſt of her ſpeech upon fraternal piety 
and contempt of death, has equal force and energy. It is ſurpri- 
ſing that the Chorus, whoſe office it is, as Horace ſays, to ſupport 
and defend virtue, dare not approve of this fortitude in Antigone : 
doubtleſs for fear of offending Creon. 'This prince, enflamed with 
rage, vows to put her, to death, and her ſiſter likewiſe, whom he 
ſuſpects of being an accomplice in her crime. But he is particu- 
larly offended with Antigone, who, with a noble pride, defies his 
tyranny. Creon tells her, that ſhe is the only perſon to whom the 
action ſhe has committed appears juſt and honourable. The prin- 
ceſs, pointing to the Chorus, replies, that it is fear alone which 
chains their tongues, and obliges them to conceal their real ſen - 
timents. | | th. +. t 
The afflicted Iſmene comes to ſhare her ſiſter's danger.” Creon 
haughtily aſks her, if ſhe owns herſelf equally { guilty with Anti- 
gone? Yes, anſwers Iſmene, I declare myſelf her accomplice; 
<< the deed is too glorious to be denied.” This ſceneis a beautiful 
conteſt of generoſity. Iſmene, no longer influenced by her former 
terrors, feigns herſelf guilty, that ſhe may ſuffer death with her 
ſiſter. Antigone will not yield her the glory of the crime and the 
puniſhment. «* You did not evenapprove of my deſign, ſays ſhe to 
eher: Ah! replies the other, Iam not aſhamed of thy misfortunes, 
„and I would affociate myſelf in thy dangers.” wr, 25708 
ANT1G. The Gods know which of us is guilty : I will never ac- 
knowledge for friends thoſe who love me in profeſſions only: 
IsMEn. Do not, my ſiſter, offer me ſo cruel an indignity, as 
to hinder me from dying with thee. Suffer me at leaſt, to ap- 
pans by the facrifice of my, life, the neglected manes of a 
brother. 1671 | 
ANT1G. No, leave me the crime, and the puniſhment. 
IsMEN. Alas! what will become of me if I loſe thee? |» 
ANnT1G. Aſk Creon that queſtion, ſince thou haſt been mean e- 
nough to acknowledge him for thy maſter. - e 
IsMEn. Oh, my Antigone, this is too unkind ! 
'ANTI16. I pity thee, Iſmene; but thou haſt, by thy abject fears, 
merited this puniſhment. | = . 


Ff N IsMEN. 
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Is MEN. Alas! what can I do more than beg to die with thee ? 
Ax rio. Live. I do not envy thee that happineſs. | 
IsMen. Wretch, that I am, ſhall I live, and fee thee periſh! 
AnT16. Life was thy choice, and death is mine. 
IsMEN.. Ah, I foretold what would be the conſequence of thy 
2 ng, Thy dence will be like this 

ANTIG. ence wi acceptable in a court li is: 
my fortitude Seks for applauſes in the ſhades. 

IsMen. I he crime was common to us both. | 

ANT16. No, Iſmene, live. As for me, I have long ſince devo- 
ted my life to the glory of honouring thoſe I loved. 

This mutual generofity becomes haughtineſs in Antigone, in Iſ- 
mene it is compathon; it is tenderneſs for a ſiſter, whom ſhe can- 
not refolve to abandon in her diſtreſs. © What! ſays ſhe to the 

« tyrant; wilt thou murder the deſtined wife ofthy Enke For He- 
mon was in love with Antigone; but Creon ſacrifices this tender 
intereſt to his policy and his rage. Antigone regrets nothing but 
her lover: a figh eſcapes her for him; or rather, ſhe pities him for 
his misfortune, in having afather ſo inhuman. The tyrant incenſ- 
ed to the laſt degree, appears determined to put Antigone to death; 
and orders the two ſiſters to be ſeparated. Rotrou has given us 
the ſame friendly conteſt between the princeſſes. He has alſo in- 
troduced another between Antigone and the wife of Polynices : for 
he ſuppoſes this prince to have brought his wifewith him to The 
bes, in hopes of eſtabliſhing himſelf upon the throne. ö 
From all this, the old men draw a general moral, upon the mi- 
ſeries inſeparable from the condition of mortals ; and particularly, 
upon the afflictions with which the throne of Oedipus was over- 
whelmed. There is among others, a beautiful ſtrophe upon the 
ſupreme power of Jupiter; which not even eternity can ftop: and 
upon his wiſdom, which extends to the future as well as to the 
paſt. In another, we have the application of a ſaying of one of the 
ſages; namely, that to thoſe whom fate puſhes on to their ruin, 
evil has the appearance of good. The Chorus here have a view 
to the pretended crime of Antigone. | 


&A'-C r al 


Hemon, having heard the melancholy news concerning Antigo- 
ne, comes full of grief to ſolicit the king his father in her behalf. 
He ſpeaks to him at firſt with all the reſpe& and moderation of a 
. | 5 ſon, 
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Fon, and even ſeems to neglect the intereſts of the lover; for he 
proteſts, that he is ready to ſubmit his inclinations to thoſe of his 
father, if he judges them wrong-placed; and that however ardent 
his paſſion may be, he will ſacrifice it to his will. Here Creon 
ſtops him, by replying, that he cannot do better than to make ſuch 
a ſacrifice: and to enforce the neceſſity of following this harſh 
maxim, he exaggerates Antigone's crime, as an inſtance of diſobe- 
dience, pernicious to the ſtate : and ſhews the neceſſity a king is 
under, to give examples of ſeverity; which may contain the peo- 
ple in their duty. . 6 

But in all theſe ſeeming fine maxims, it is apparent that the 


man ſpeaks more than the king. ' He 5 the affront 


of having been braved by a young princeſs. The fcene of Diego 
and Rodrigue in the Cid, has a great ſimilarity with this. Diego 
Lays like Creon. 1 | 

Nous n'avons quu'n honneur: il eſt tant de maltreſſes, &c.“ 

Rotrou concludes this diſcourſe of Creon with a ſentence which 
he did not find in Sophocles, but which follows naturally from it. 

« Sur les deſſeins des Rois, comme ſur ceux des dieux, 

« De fideles ſujets doivent fermer les yeux, 

« Et ſoumettant leur ſens au pouvoir des couronnes, | 

* Quelles que ſoient les loix, croire qu elles ſont bonnes. 

The Chorus approve of what Creon ſays. This is apiece of flat 
tery. They alſo commend, tho' timidly, the anſwer made by He- 
mon, of which this is the ſubſtance : | 


Prudence, oh father, is a gift of the Gods! and the greateſt 


they have beſtowed upon mortals. It does not become me to 
<* contradict the decifions of a father png there are e 
* enough in thy preſence to applaudi them. But it is ſons 
0 2 declare to thee the —— of the people. They 
« diſguiſe them through reſpect; and flattery is the only language 
they dare ſpeak in thy court. Yet I have heard their ſecret 
„ murmurs: all Thebes lament Antigone, as worthy of a fate far 
different from that ſhe is doomed. to ſuffer. How! ſay the The- 
e bans, does not a princeſs whoſe piety has led her to expoſe her- 
* {elf to death, to procure a brother the laſt good that mortals can 
expect, does not ſhe deſerve a crown rather than death? Oh 
* my father! nothing is dearer to me than thy preſervation and 
<< the welfare of the ſtate. Does not a ſon enjoy the ory of his 
father? feels not the * 9 ſatisfaction in the glory 4 
2 s 8 
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« his ſon? Suffer me to conjure thee by this mutual affection, not 
c to be determined by that too common prejudice, that a king is 
« always in the right.” This moral is carried very far, accordin 
to the manner of the Greeks. He concludes with imploring his 
father to ſuffer his heart to be moved; and to entertain more 
favourable ſentiments towards the princeſs. This whole ſpeech 
is nobly tranſlated by Rotrou; of which the following lines are 
part. 

% Jamais la verite, cette fille timide, 

Pour entrer chez les rois ne trouve qui la guide: 

Au lieu que le menſonge a mille partiſans, 

Et vous eſt preſente par tous vos courtiſans.“ 


Creon, enraged to ſee a ſon preſumptuous enough to reprove his 
father and his king, treats him more like a ſlave than a ſubject 
and a fon. The conteſt is revived by. ſeveral verſes of quick dia- 
logue, written in a way worthy of Sophocles and which I would 
give the reader in Rotrou's manner, if that was not rather a lit- 
tle antiquated. The moderation of the ſon becomes firmneſs ; 

the anger of the father riſes. to fury. He gives orders for Antigo- 
ne to « brought and put to death, before the eyes of Hemon. 
Hemon retires in a tranſport of grief, after ſpeaking thoſe beau- 
tiful lines which I take from the French poet, who has ſo cloſely 
imitated Sophocles. 


« Ce ne ſera jamais, au moins en ma preſence, 
Que Fon accomplira cette injuſte ſentence; 

« Faites a vos flatteurs autoriſer vos loix, *© 

« Et voyez votre fils pour la derniere fois.“ 


Creon, that he may leave his ſon no opportunity of raiſing a ſe- 
dition to reſcue the princeſs, reſolves to haſten his vengeance. He 
excepts Iſmena from puniſhment, but condemns Antigone to be 
encloſed alive in a cave, with a morcel of bread, that the odium 
of her death may not fall upon Thebes. Such was the ſuperſti- 
tion of the Pagans, who found out the ſecret of ſatiating their re- 
venge, without incurring any guilt; for to ſtarve a perſon to 
death was judged impious; and that the ſhades of thoſe condemn- 
ed to this puniſhment, might not reproach their native earth, 
with having ſwallowed them, to be diſpenſed with from nouriſh- 
them, a ſmall quantity of food was given to ſuch as were thus bu- 
ried alive. Creon cloſes this ſcene by an impious pleaſantry. An- 

| | c tj. 
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& tigone, ſays he, will obtain of Pluto, the only duty ſhe reveren- 
« ces, the privilege of not dying: or rather, ſhe will learn, how 
« little advantage it is to pay honours to the infernal divinities.” 

As a contraſt to this tumult of theatrical buſineſs, the two fol- 
lowing ſcenes are extremely pathetic. The old men, reflecting up- 
on Hemon's paſſion for Antigone, thus exclaim upon the force of 
love. Oh Love, invincible Deity! although thou dwelleſt on the 
« cheek of tranſient beauty; yet by thee, the faireſt fortune 
« is overthrown. Thy empire extends over earth, air, and fea : 
e the Gods, as well as mortals, own thy power. None ate exempt- 
« ed from thy darts; they fix thy fatal fury in the mind: By thee; 


even the wiſe and good are plunged in guilt. It is thou, oh * | 


« werful Divinity, who haſt raiſed a new tempeſt in the wretc 
* houſe of Oedipus!” The Chorus cannot refuſe ſome tears to the 


fate of Antigone, whoſe nuptial bed, fay they, is a tomb. 


Antigone and the Chorus make the ſecond ſcene. She comes to 
utter her laſt complaint, after the manner of the ancients; and 


which the Latins call noviſima verba. We have the ſame cuſtom 
obſerved in the Iphigenia in Aulis.* Nothing can be more af- 
fecting than theſe paſſages in all the Greek poets; among whom, 
theſe Denen were certainly in uſe. | 

ANnT16. Ye citizens of Thebes! behold an unhappy princeſs, 


who is entering upon that laſt ſad journey, which all mortals muſt 


take; and who now ſees the ſun never to ſee it more. Eternal 


ha which will involve the whole human race, conducts me 


while alive, to the gloomy ſhores of Acheron. This is the marri- 
age which was prepared for me. Alas, Hymen kindles not his 
torch for me] for me the temples have not reſounded with the 
nuptial ſong ! | EL ; 

he compares herſelf to Niobe, who was changed into a rock of 
marble. The Chorus praiſe her more than they conſole her 
therefore-ſhe thus atteſts the people: Oh Thebes, oh citizens, 
oh yeſprings of Dirce ; and you, 2 neighbouring foreſts, be wit- 
neſſes of the barbarous law which plunges me into a priſon, ſhall 
I call it? ora tomb, among the , or living? or rather from the 
« ſociety of both, unwept and unlamented by thoſe who are dear- 
« eſt to me.” N 


— * m nnn 


» Jphigenia in Aulis. As V. in the firſt volume of this work. 
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Upon ſome words of the Chorus, which recall the remembrance 
of Oedipus, whoſe misfortunes fall upon her, Antigone exclaims 
again, Oh cruel, what a wound have you opened, by placing again 
<« before my eyes the fate of the Labdacides! Oh ye furies, who 
« preſided at the marriage of my mother! Oh horrid marriage! 
<« to what parents do I owe my birth ! to what a deſtiny was I re- 
« ſerved! Oh my unhappy brother; under what fatal auſpices 
«« didſt thou become abuſband! It is thou, my dear Polynices, who, 
« dead as thou art, draggeſt me alive into my tomb.” 

This is a light ſketch of Antigone's laſt complaints; which, it is 
probable, have a reſemblance to thoſe of Jephthah's daughter : * 
when ſhe went up to the mountains to bewail her virginity, be- 
fore ſhe ſubmitted to a facrifice, either real or myſterious. We 
ought not therefore to tax Sophocles with an error here, as if theſe 
lamentations were inconſiſtent with that fortitude which makes 
lo ſtriking a part in Antigone's character; for a perſon to run to 
death, without ſhewing the leaſt concern, is not heroiſm, but bru- 
tal inſenfibility. Indeed we often ſee wretches who ſmile at the 
approach of their fate: yet we ought not to ſuppoſe they have 
ſurmounted the natural horror of death; but their underſtanding . 
being weak, and their hearts intoxicated with guilt, they are in- 
capable of * perceiving the value of life, in the heat of 
battle eſpecially. But calmly and deliberately to expoſe one's ſelf to 
death, and yet to be ſenſible of the greatneſs of the ſacrifice; this 
4s true heroiſm. The complaints which Antigone makes after 
this effort, are the laſt ſighs of nature: which, far from repreſſing 
the noble ſentiments, force them more ſtrongly into notice. 

Creon puts an end to this moving ſpectacle, by an unheard-of 
ſtroke of tyranny. He expreſſes his diſpleaſure, that the princeſs 
ſhould fo long protract her complaints; and gives orders for her 
being inſtantly led to the cave; proteſting, that neither he nor the 
Thebans will be polluted by this new kind of death. 

« Oh ſepulchre, cries Antigone! Oh cavern, oh my nuptial bed! 
* thou then wilt be my everlaſting dwelling. I go to meet my 
loved relations in the ſhades. . Proſerpine has deprived me of 
them all. +1 dye the laſt of this unhappy race, and the moſt miſe- 
* rable.” This is the literal ſenſe of Sophocles, which Racine, 
without his perceiving it perhaps has given us in this line. So ex- 


— 


In the book of Judges, Chap. 11. v. 34. and following. 
＋ Racine's Phedra. Act I. Scene 3d. 
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tremely natural is the thought, and fo much he ſtored his mind 
with tlie turns of Sophocles and Euripides. Antigone continues 
thus: Doomed to periſh in the bloom of youth, I encoura 
the ſoothing hope, that my preſence will be welcome to Qedi- 
pus and Jocaſta; but eſpecially to my brother. Yes, ye dear 
« ſhades, it is to theſe hands you owe theſe funeral honours which 
you have received: and thou, Polynices, thou knoweſt that my 
« life is a ſacrifice to my tenderneſs for thee. It is enough, I have 
«« performed my duty: my crime is my glory. This juſtice, the 
good and generous will afford me. Had I been a mother, and 
could not but with the facrifice of my life have paid the laſt duties 
« to a huſband, I would not then have defied a public law.” 
She means, that her tenderneſs for her children would have with- 
held her from performing the funeral honours due to a deceaſed 
huſband, with the danger of her life. She gives a reaſon for ma- 
king this difference between a huſband and a brother. She might 
have another huſband ſhe fays, but Oedipus and Jocaſta being 
dead, ſhe could never hope for another brother. Delicate as this 
ſentiment is, it would have a ridiculous air in our ; and be 
very different from the true idea of Sophoeles. For it is the 
poet's intention to exalt the character of Antigone, by ſhewing her 
entirely innocent, and freeing her from the ſuſpicionof having, un- 
der the maſk of piety, committed an offence againſt the laws. 
It is for a duty ſo juſt, fo pious, continues ſhe; that Creon has 
** condemned me to periſh, abandoned by thoſe who owe me the 
tribute of their tears at leaſt. Ye Gods, which of your laws 
have I violated ? But why do I invoke the Gods? what ſuccour 
can I expect from them, fince it is my piety that has drawn up- 
on me a puniſhment due to the impious. Ah what do I fay? 
If my death is decreed by heaven, I yield to it. If I have ſin- 
« ned, I aſk pardon; and ſubmit to my puniſhment ; but if the 
„law which condemns me be unjuſt, may the authors of it ſuffer 
all thoſe miſeries with which I am loaded now.” 

Creon again commands the guards to take Antigone away; and 
this ſcene turns inſenfibly into an interlude: for the princeſs, as 
the goes out, proteſts againſt the injuſtice ſhe ſuftersz and reproves 
the old men with the indifference with which they behold a prin- 
ceſs ſo inhumanly treated. The old men anſwer no otherwiſe - 
than by quoting ſome examples of the like ill fortune; ſuch as 
that of Danae and Orpheus, who periſhed miſerably ; although deſ- 
cended from an illuſtrious race: ſo inevitable are the degrees of 
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deſtiny. It is their fear of the tyrant, that makes them aſcribe to 
_ deſtiny a death which they know to be the effect of tyranny : 
but the poet was willing to give a true picture of the courts of 


kings, to ſtrike the Athenians with the natural reflections that they 
made upon their liberty. 


:O<T ; IF, 


Tireſias enters, led by one of his domeſticks. This ſcene is ex- 
actly ſuch as the old poet I have m_ ſo often quoted, has ren- 
dered it, I ſhall give the beginning of it here, without being ap- 
prehenfive that his natural expreſſions will degrade the ſimplicity 
of the Greek dialogue. | 


TiREs. © La lumiere d'un ſeul ſert a deux que nous ſommes: 
* C'eſt aux hommes auſſi de conduire les hommes. 
CREON. Que nous apprendrez- vous, bon vieillard, qui ſans yeux 
« Litez ſi clairement dans les ſecrets des Dieux, &c.“ 


Here Tireſias relates what has happened; namely, a bloody 
battle between the birds, rejected ſacrifices, and other circumſtances. 
of fatal augury. From all this, he concludes, that Thebes is threat- 
ened with new misfortunes, on account of the obſtinacy and cru- 
elty of Creon towards Antigone and Polynices. 
Creon, tranſported with rage, plainly taxes the prophet with hav- 
ing uttered a venal prediction. Tireſias, in revenge for this inſult, 
pronounces this terrible oracle: Know, ſays he to Creon, that be- 
fore the ſun has finiſhed his courſe, the death of one of thy ſons 
ſhall revenge Polynices and Antigone. Them thouunjuſtly depriv- 
edſt of ſepulchral honours : her thou cruelly haſt entombed alive. 
Theſe are the ſad effects of thy tyranny, and of an impiety 
hated by the Gods. Already the Furies, the revengers of violat- 
ed duties, are preparing to torment thee: ſoon wilt thou be plun- 
ged into the ſame miſeries. Now judge whether intereſt has un- 
chained my tongue. Still more and greater ſorrows do I foreſee 
for thee: ſoon ſhall thy court reſound with cries and lamentati- 
ons: ſoon ſhalt thou-behold thoſe cities wherein the aſhes of the 
dead have been violated, riſe up in arms againſt thee. Theſe are 
the inevitable darts my indignation pours upon thee. Let us go 
child, lead me out of this palace. 4 
Tireſias retires: the Chorus are terrified by his threats, but 
Creon much more; yet he thinks it hard that he ſhould be forced 
to relax his vengeance. He aſks advice of the Chorus. Fear is now 

- more 
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more powerful than the deſire of pleaſing their king. They ad- 
viſe him not to ballance a moment longer, but to deliver Antigone, 
and bury Polynices. He yields, although reluctantly: he even 
gives orders for that purpoſe, and retires, to have them obeyed. 

The interlude of the Chorus conſiſts of a hymn to Bacchus, 
the tutelary divinity of Thebes. They endeavour to appeaſe his 
wrath, and prevail upon him to turn aſide from oſe miſ- 
fortunes predicted by Tireſias. | "Lg 

| ACE Vo. e Halt» 

An officer of the palace begins the folution of the intrigues 
the dreadful manner in which he declares to the Chorus, 220 
ſhining fortune of Creon is eclipſed. The queſtions of the old 
men draw on an explanation: at length he tells them, that He- 
mon has killed himſelf upon the body of Antigone, who had ha- 
ſtened her on death. The oracle is found to be but too certain. 

This is the reflexion made by the Chorus. But is not this vra- 
cle too ſuddenly fulfilled? Could the prophet have any merit from 
a prediction which was accompliſhed, or at leaſt accompliſhing at 
the very time that he pronounced it? Should not Creon have been 
wiſe enough to have we this accident ? and ought Da to 
have placed guards u is ſon, as well as upon the two prin- 
celles? — mes be, Eurydice the wite'of Creon, puns 
ed at the confuſed exclamations ſhe hears as the is coming out of 
the palace, to go to the temple, defires the Thebans to acquaint 
her with the cauſe. | Ta0n9- . 

The officer begins his recital with telling the queen that he 
will not flatter her miſery ; and that what he has to ſay will over< 
whelm her with grief. He then relates how Creon, incited by a 
too late repentance, had performed the laſt duties to the miſera- 
ble remains of Polynices; and, that afterwards haſtening towards 
the cave, which had been opened to take Antigone from thence, 
he heard a voice of a perſon, whoſe cries increaſing as he a h- 
ed, he knew to be his ſon. Ah!-exclaimed he: it is my fon'I 
hear: run, fly, enter the cave, deliver me from this horrid doubt.” 
We deſcended into the cave, but oh, what a ſhocking ſpectacle was 
there preſented to our eyes! Antigone hanging by the fatal knot 
ſhe had formed of her veil. Hemon held her in his arms, utter- 
ing the moſt affecting lamentations for the death of his miſtreſs, 
and exclaiming againſt the cruelty of his father. The king arrives, 
he ſees his ſon. Ah, unhappy youth! cries he; what art thou a- 
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bout to do? what is thy deſign ? by what fatality art thou thus 
hurried to thy deſtruction ? come out, my fon; come out, of this 
tomb: it is thy father who conjures thee. But Hemon, caſting a 
furious glance at him, diſdained his intreaties; and all the anfwer 
he made, was to draw his ſword, and advance towards him. The 
king fied. Hemon turning all his rage againſt himſelf, pierced his 
own breaſt ; and embracing Antigone, gave up his life in a torrent 
of blood in her arms. Thus are the lovers once more united in 
death! A terrible example of the fatal conſequences which attend 
- the unjuſt anger of kings. Here the officer ends his melancholy 
narration. Eurydice, who is the mother of Hemon, after having 
heard it, retires without {peaking a word. This affecting ſilence 
is very artfully imagined; a more eloquent grief in a mother 
would have expreſſed leſs, and would not have ſufficiently prepa- 
red us for the event. The Chorus and the officer immediately ſuſ- 
pe& ſomewhat of the queen's deſign. They tremble for her life: 
a moment afterwatds their fears ſeem groundleſs: at length they re- 
ſolve to follow her, that ſhe may not have time to execute her pur- 
poſe; but, as the old men are haſtening after her, they meet Cre- 
on, whoſe deſpair ſtops them. This unhappy father holds the 
body of his ſon in his arms; and entering, exclaims, Wretch 
that I am, what has my madneſs done? Oh my relentleſs rigor, 
to what has it reduced me! Oh Thebans, behold my fon, mur- 
dered by his own hand! barbarous decree | Oh my ſon, my dear 
ſon, . is I. it is thy father, who has ſacrificed both thee and thy 
bride!“ | 2 | N 
He acknowledges that his repentance came too late: fruitleſs 
repentance, which now tortures him with unutterable pangs. He 
continues his complaints, till a ſlave interrupts him, to give him 
another ſubject for his tears. 8 9255 
Cxkox. Ah what can befal me more dreadful ? 

SLAvE. The queen is dead; ſhe has ſtabbed herſelf. 

CrEon. Oh Pluto, oh ye infernal ſhades, what delight do you 
take, in thus afflicting a miſerable wretch! what fay'ſt ? what 
is it thou haſt come to tell me? Ah, art thou come to torment 
one that is already dead? I am ſo; ſpeak, what haſt thou to de- 
clare? that Eurydice has facrificed herſelf. 

- SLAVE. Thou mayſt behold her with thine owneyes. Look there. 
| i [ He points to the body of Eurydice, 
| in the back part of the ſcene. . 

Cxrox. Alas! and was this horrible ſpectacle {till in reſerve for 
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me? what further woes await me? I hold the body of my ſon in 
my. arms, and ſee his mother ſtretched dead n feet... HRP 
Eurydice, my wife, my ſon! - 

SLAvE. It was Nee this altar, that ſhe g; gave N che fatal 
wound, after having firſt lamented her former huſband, Magn, 
and the fad nuptials of her murdered ſon, Thou oh king, ſhe load- 


ed with imprecations, as a parricide ! 


Crron. My blood freezes in my veins, Oh friends, why do | 


not ſtrike ? whydo you not pierce this breaſt. [He has no ſword; 
hy Greeks never wore ſwords e Into ol an abyſs Lf 
ſeries am Iplunged? 

SLAvE. The dying queen declared thou wert thyſelf the ſource 
of all theſe miſeries. | 

Crxeon. What was the manner of her death? * 

SLAve. After hearing of her ſon's unkappy fate, hi 

2 poniard in her boſom. _ | 

Cxxox. Ah barbarian, Tam the only cauſe of her fad fin yes, 
my dear Eurydice, it is I who have ſacrificed thee: but I will do 
juſtice to myſelf. Come then, my friends, lead ine fo death. 
I am nothing now but a vain . a phantom. 

After ſome other ſentiments which expreſs his deppalr he te- 
tires; and the Chorus conclude the piece with a ſentence. © Mo- 
deration and reſpect to the Gods, they ſay, are the chief ſupports 
of the felicity of kings; and that a too late repentanice, the fruit 
of great crimes, is the laſt puniſhment with which heaven hum- 
bles their pride.” This is, in effect, the end and deſign of this tra- 
gedy. Creon, intoxicated with the ſupreme power which he aſſu- 
med a ſecond time, upon the death of the two ſons of Oedipus, 
abuſes it, in the beginning of his reign, to ſuch a degree as to 
fail in his reſpect to the infernal deities, and to be guilty of the 
higheſt inhumanity to his relations. The chaſtiſement he receives 
for it opens his eyes; but he is wiſe too late, and his repentance 
fruitleſs. 

It cannot be denied, that the whole conduct of this piece is 
| fine; and that, notwithſtanding its great ſimplicity, the paſſions of 
terror and pity are carried to the greateſt height. The incidents 
ariſe one out of the other; and all lead an era to the end. There 
is indeed a fault in the too great ſecurity of Creon, who, when 
his ſon takes his final leave of him, never thinks of ordering him 
to he detained: yet it ought to be conſidered, that Creon is at that 
time ſo. much under the influence of his rage, that in ſuch a ſtate 
of mind it is natural enough for him, not to ſuſpect that his, 
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ſon's paſſion for Antigone is capable of producing fo fatal an effect 
of deſpair. '” Beſides, this old politician, like the Acomat of Ra- 
cine, in Bajazet, knows very little of love, and like him he may fay 
after the event, 
% Ah, de tant de conſeils, evenement finiſtre! 
« Prince aveugle, ou plütot trop aveugle Miniſtre”, &c.. 


After all, this fault in the character of Creon, if we muſt allow 
it to be a fault, is productive of the grandeſt cataſtrophe imagina- 
ble. On one fide, we have Hemon expiring at the feet of Anti- 
gone; on the other, a mother unable to ſurvive her ſon; not to 
ſpeak of the fituation into which theſe ſevere chaſtiſements of 
heaven throws the wretched Creon ; who, notwithſtanding: his 
guilt, becomes an object of compaſſion, when we ſee him puniſh- 
ed as a huſband, a father, and a king. 

It would not be juſt to paſs over in filence the Antigone of Ro- 
trou, of which the reader has ſeen. ſome here. He has 
not, like the Italians, made mere tranſlations of the antient pieces, 
but he has turned them after his own manner, without loſing 
any of the eſſential ſcenes. The misfortune is, that in his 
time, they were ignorant of the rules of the drama, or, what 
amounts to the ſame thing, the delicacies of probability. In 
treating this ſubject, for example, he was apprehenſive that 
he ſhould want matter; and therefore, inſtead of beginning 
his action at the point where Sophocles begins it, that is, im- 
mediately after the Thebaid, or the deaths of Polynices and Eteo- 
cles, he thought it neceſſary to blend the two tragedies in one, 
which is an offence againſt the os action. 

He has offended no leſs againſt unities of time and place, 
rules which were far from being ſtrictly obferved. in the laſt. age: 
but even this fault has afforded 9 — means of adorning his tra- 
gedy with ſome excellent ſcenes. His firſt part of his Thebaid ex- 
tends from the beginning to the third ſcene of the third act. We 
ſhall, in its place, take notice of the tragedies of Euripides, Seneca, 
and Racine, on the ſame hiſtory. Here we are only to conſider 
the ſecond part of Rotrou's : it. is properly a continuation of the 
Antigone of Sophocles; but all that Sophocles, to preſerve the 
unity of place, throws into narration, Rotrou bri into action. 
Thus, the deaths of Antigone, Hemon, and Eurydice, which are 
related in the Greek poet, the French author repreſents. on the 
ſtage ; but then the. audience is tranſported from. the palace to the 
rock, and there ſee the actions of Hemon,, and the king his father. 
It is this liberty which has rendered the ſcenes more animated, 

more 
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more lively, and more ſtriking: love, rage, and deſpair, ſpeak there 
with eloquence and dignity ;- all the characters arewell ſupported 
to the 2 except Iſmene's, who concludes the tragedy with theſe 
two lines: BI 

„Lache ne puis-je donc faire un dernier effort! 
« Mourrai-je mille fois par la peur d'une mort? 

Rotrou has followed Sophocles in repreſenting Iſmene prudent 
and generous ; for ſhe is willing to ſhare the crime and the puniſh- 
ment of her ſiſter ; but why, on a ſudden, degrade her by a fingle 
ſtroke, at the concluſion of the piece? what had this princeſs to 
do in the cataſtrophe ? Sophocles has taken care not to-introduce 
her on that occaſion. Creon had ordered her to be arreſted, but 
had exempted her from the whole rigour of the law-: this was 
ſufficient: In this, and in the other imitations of Rotrou, one-can- 
not but be aſtoniſhed that this poet, who had certainly agreat genius, 
and was able to underſtand and tranſlate the ancients, did not ra- 
ther attend to the more eſſential parts; that is, to the good ſenſe. 
of thoſe authors who carried their love of probability ſo far as to 
facrifice to it thoſe beauties which their genius offered them, 
whenever ſuch beauties were out of place. | 

Rotrou feared above every thing, like the writers of our own 
time, that extreme ſimplicity which contents it{elf with a narrow 
ſubject; which, according to the excellent remarks of Boileau , 
is much more neceſſary in tragedy than in epic poetry; which- 
may ſubſiſt very well without it. The reaſon. is equal in both caſes; 
as in both caſes the probability is better preſerved, the attention 
of the ſpectator is leſs divided, his emotions tend more directly, 
and in a more even train, to one end, the paſſions are carried on 
more vehemently, without interuption; and all that can be added 
beyond this, inſtead of decorating the action, does but burthen and 
confuſe it. One can ſay, at leaſt, nothing of the Antigone of Ro- 
trou, or of any of the pieces filled with epiſodes, but: that it is a 

reat and wild hiſtory of many facts, which glide ſucceſſively be- 
Bhs the eyes, and of which none leave a laſting impreſſion; be- 
| cauſe their number is too great, without ſufficient connections. 
Here is indeed a ſelection of beautiful ſcenes ; but theſe ſcenes with 
all their graces, do not form a whole, either. delightful or affecting; 
and they fail, if I may be allowed to ſay ſo, by endeavouring too 
much to delight and affect. The tragedy of Sophoeles, artleſs as 
it is, left a deep impreſſion upon the heart, when it was acted at 
Athens. It was exhibited thirty two times, and its reputation 
raiſed the author to the government of Samos. 


® Preface to the Lutrin. 


— 


OEDL. 


OEDIPUS r COLONA. 


— 


A 


TRAGEDY of SOPHOCLES. 


F we may give credit to Cicero and Valerius Maximus, Sopho- 
cles was near a hundred years old when he compoſed this piece; 
and yet this alone was ſufficient to give him the firſt rank among 
the tragic poets. In our time, it will not be thought of as it was 
by them; unleſs we enter into the intereſts of the Athenians, to 
whom this tragedy muſt have given great pleaſure, becauſe the 
poet fixes the tomb of Oedipus among them. A glorious and poli- 
tical monument, “ which rendered the Athenians formidable to 
the Thebans. We ſhall not repeat here what we have alrea 
faid upon this ſubject, nor what paſſed in the ſenate of Athens, 
on occaſion of that piece. 

Oedipus at Colona, is the ſequel of the former Oedipus, which 
the reader has ſeen in the firſt part of this work. is blind 
prince, baniſhed from his kingdom, and forced to wander from 
country to country, comes by chance to Athens, and in a 

lace called Colona, near the temple of the Eumenides. There 
— calls to mind an oracle which he had received from Apollo; 
namely, that he ſhould die at Colona; and that his tomb ſhould 
be to the 2 of Athens a preſage of victory over all their ene- 
mies, particularly over the Thebans, if they ventured to attack 
them. This work was compoſed by Sophocles, not only in favour 


A long time after this work was com- 


dy, and the impoſſibility of explaining and 
potd, I read the Abbe Sallier's learned re- 


connecting the alluſions in it, with any 


marks upon the Oedipus at Colona. (Vol. 
VI. of the memoirs of literature, p. 385) 
It gave me great pleaſure to find, that we 
agreed in the opinion, that this piece is of 
the kind of thoſe which were-allegorical ; 
and in which the ſpectators ſaw alluſions to 


the affairs of the times. But, I acknow- 
ledge, that the uncertain date of this trage- 
5 


preciſe events of the Peloponneſian war, 


have prevented me from undertaking this 


explanation, as I have ventured to do of 
Ariſtophanes. (See the Abbe Sallier's dif- 
ſertation.) 

+ See third diſcourſe in the firſt part of 
this work. 


of 
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of Athens, but to celebrate the place of his birth, which was Co- 
lona. The perſons of the drama are, Oedipus, Antigone, and If- 
mena; the — of Oedipus; Polynices, one of his ſons; 
Creon, his brother in law; Theſeus, king of Thebes; and a Cho- 
rus, compoſed of ancient Athenians. The ſcene is fixed at the en- 
trance of the temple of the venerable Goddeſſes, to uſe the phraſe of 
antiquity, that is to ſay, the Furies. 
| 5 A 


The ſcene repreſents a temple, a ſacred grove, with ſome hou- 
ſes at a diſtance. An old blind man enters, leaning on the arm 
of a young woman. This is Oedipus, led by his daughter Anti- 
gone. He makes himſelf known to the audience, by aſking to 
what place he is arrived, what will be the period of his wanderings, 
and who will deign to receive an unhappy king, rejected by all 
mankind, who requires but little, and whom fortune has taught 
to be contented with little? Fatigued with travelling, he defires 
his daughter to ſeat him in ſome place, either ſacred or prophane; 
where be may wait in quiet, till he knows how the people of the 
country will receive an r 

Antigone looks around her. She ſees a city at a diſtance, fortified 
with towers, which ſhe knows to be Athens. She is ignorant 
of the name of the place where they had ſtopped; but from the 
laurel, the olive, 2 vine, that were planted in it, ſhe concludes it 
to be ſacred : ſhe places her father upon a ſtone, and as ſhe goes 
forward, in order to make ſome diſcoveries concerning the inhabi- 
tants, ſhe is met by a man, who tells Oedipus, that he muſt in- 
ſtantly remove from the place where he is fitting becauſe the 
grove is ſacred ; that no profane 2 gay was permitted to enter 
into it; and that it was conſecrated to the daughters of the night, 
the venerable Eumenides. Oedipus draws a fortunate omen from 
this intelligence, and puts. himſelf under the protection of theſe 
gloomy divinities. _ 

The paſſenger, ſeized with terror, neither dares of his own au- 
thority to drive a ſtranger from a ſacred place, nor conceal what 
he has ſeen: - he thinks it his duty ta inform the inhabitants. 
However, Oedipus draws from him ſome account of the country 
It is all conſecrated to Prometheus, and to Neptune, who upon 
ſtriking the ground with his trident, a horſe came out of it; and 
from this it was called the egueſtrian colony. The place where 
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Oedipus ned to ſtop at firſt 'was one of the bulwarks of 
Athens; po. gre 80 50 way, and is the ſcene deſcribed, in 
which there is nothing intereſting to us. Oedipus is alſo informed, 
that Athens is governed by a king named Theſeus. It is ſurpri- 
ſing, that a prince like Oedipus, ſhould not know whether a neigh- 
bouring ſtate was a republic or a monarchy ; but it afterwards ap- 
pears, that Oedipus this queſtion for a feint, that he may not 
be known, and to gain fuller intelligence. He intreats ſome of 
the paſſengers (for - wc are ſeveral ſuppoſed to be there, one of 
which ſpeaks for the others) to haſten to Theſeus and intreat him 
to come there; and to aſſure him at the ſame time, that he will 
have no cauſe to repent of this complaiſance. Why, what ſer- 
« vice, replies the paſſenger, cana miſerable man like you, deprived 
« of fight, do to a king?” e erung that he will reveal ſome 
ſecrets to Theſeus of great conſequence to the ſtate. The paſſen- 
ger, aſtoniſhed at the firmneſs and reſolution of the old man, whom 
he begins to conſider as an illuſtrious perſon, perſecuted by for- 
tune, runs to inform the inhabitants of Colona of what had hap- 
pened, and to know of them whether or not this ſtranger muſt 
forced to quit ſo venerable a place. | 
When he is gone, Oedipus addrefles himſelf to the Eumenides, 
and implores them to be favourable to him, to receive him, and 
to confirm the oracle he had received from Apollo. That God 
had predicted to him, that in the temple of the Furies he 
ſhould find an end: of his misfortunes ; and that his preſence there 
ſhould be a fatal preſage for thoſe who had baniſhed him, and a 
happy one for them who ſhould receive him. He believes that 
the Eumenides themſelves have inviſibly conducted him ; ſince, af- 
ter ſo toilſome a journey, their temple offered itſelf as a retreat 
for him. Oh Goddeſſes, adds he, fulfil this oracle! and if the 
« dreadful- miſeries which have fallen upon me are by you judged 
*« too little for Oedipus to ſuffer, oh deign to let me taſte the quiet 
« of-a death ſo long and earneſtly defired. And thou, O Athens! 
O city, juſtly reſpected! have pity on the ſhade of one who was 
* once a king, and now a wretched exile!” | | 
Antigone interrupts her father, to tell him that ſhe 'perceives a 
troop of old men of the country, advancing towards them. The 
father and the daughter conceal themſelves in the thickeſt part of 
the grove, that they may hear their diſcourſe. The old men, without 
knowing him, ſeek him with the utmoſt eagerneſs, as a profane 
wretch, an exile, a criminal conſtrained by his ill fortune to pol- 
lute 
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lute by his preſence, a place ſacred even from the viewof mortals. 
They look round with anxious impatience: Oedipus ſhews him- 
felf again; and the old men, moved to compaſſion at the fight of 
a man who does not appear to them to have merited ſuch diſtreſ- 
ſes, cry out to him to quit the ſacred grove. They even refuſe to 
hear what he has to ſay, till he comes from that holy place. All 
this ſuperſtitious ceremony 1s an artifice of the theatre, and ſhews 
in what veneration the Furies were held by the people of Athens. 
« We muſt obey, ſays Antigone to her father; thou art a ſtranger 
« here, and therefore ought to fear and reſpect all that are feared 
««-and reſpected by the inhabitants.” In effect, the Greeks had 
agreed to reverence the divinities and the laws of the countries 
through which they travelled. - Oedipus is accordinglyobliged to ſub- 
mit; he conſents to quit his aſylum, but expreſſes his apprehenſion 
of ſuffering ſome inſult. The old men aſſure him of the contrary 
and he paſſes over to the other fide, where, aſſiſted by Antigone, 
he ſeats himſelf upon a ſtone. 1. et | 

All this is written with the utmoſt fimplicity, and it is highly 
probable that it was acted fo likewiſe. If this ſcene appears to 
us to want dignity, it is becauſe our manners are altered: dig- 
nity of ſentiment is the ſame now as in the age of Sophocles ; but 
that of manner is very different. We muſt then determine 
that dignity of manners is an arbitrary and temporary thing ; but 
that of ſentiments is always the ſame. ' 

The old men interrogate Oedipus, concerning his country and 
his misfortunes; but he is aſhamed to make himſelf known. 
« Alas, what haſt thou to fear, ſays his daughter to him] canſt thou 
« be more wretched than thou art at preſent ?” The unhappy prince 
conſents to ſatisfy the impatient curioſity of the Chorus; but he 
does ſo, like Phedra, by degrees and with great confuſion. Thou know 
eft the ſon of the Amazon, ſays Phedra to her confidant. © Have you 
not heard of the ſon of Laius, ſays Oedipus.” The Chorus utter 
a cry of terror and aſtoniſhment, and aſk him if he is indeed that 
Oedipus ſo famous for his misfortunes. He conjures the old 
men not to look upon him with terror and deteſtation; but he 

finds it impoſſible to calm their minds; and this horror which his 
name only inſpires, completes his miſery. * I am then the moſt 
* wretched of mortals, cries he. Alas my daughter! what ſhall 
« we do now?” He has indeed but too juſt cauſe for doubt and 
anxiety ; for the Chorus ſeem ready to retract the promiſes they 
had given him, through an apprehenſion that they ſhall ſhare his ill 

Var. II. H h | fore 
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fortune; as if his ill fortune was contagious, and was capable of 
ſpreading ruin through all the ſtates where Oedipus appeared. 
« Oh Athenians! ſays Antigone; you who the ſacred 


« laws of hoſpitality, ſince the voice only of my father, who is leſs . 
* criminal than unfortunate, makes you tremble with horror, yet 
cc he not inſenſible to mine; it is for him that I endeavour to move 
« you with my prayers. Ah, do not reje& the ſupplications of a 
« princeſs*, who, in your looks can read the motions of your minds; 
« a ſatisfaction denied my unhappy father! Alas, we have no re- 
« {gfirce but in you! you hold the place of Gods to us. Do not re- 
« fuſe us a favour which I aſk of you in the name of all you hold 
© moſt dear.” 

The Chorus are moved, but religion prevails over their pity. 

Oedipus now ſpeaks; and ſhews the Coloniates that, under the 
appearance of a miſplaced piety, they are in danger of committing 
a crime. What a diſgrace, ſays he, will it be to the Athenians, 
e ſo celebrated for their benevolence to unhappy ſtrangers, ſhould 
« they refuſe to receive a king, afflicted for involuntary crimes! 
« yes, purſueshe, I became guilty without my knowledge; and thoſe 
* who have ſo barbarouſly baniſhed me from my country are not 
« ignorant of the injuſtice they have treated me with. Do not, I 
| * conjure you, in the name of the Gods, by offering me any in- 
| « ſult, violate the public faith upon which I depended when I 
* quitted this ſacred aſylum : do not diſhonour the Gods, under a 
| <« pretence of honouring them, and conceive that they look with 


e diſintereſtedneſs upon the good and the wicked; and that wicked- 
| ce neſs never eſcapes the puniſhment it deſeryes.” 
1 | He deſires they will allow him a few moments only, till he has 
N ſpoke to Theſeus. He tells them, that he came to Athens, purified 
N and conſecrated by the Gods, to bring the Athenians numberleſs 
advantages; that he has it in his power to reward them for the 
favour they will do him, by not violating in his perſon the laws of 
hoſpitality. The Chorus are prevailed upon by theſe arguments, 
to wait till the king is made acquainted with this important affair: 
important indeed to the Athenians; but, which to us, ſeems of lit- 
tle conſequence. This is the reaſon, if I may ſay it once again, 
which makes this like many ancient pieces; tho' it be very inte- 
reſting in itſelf, improper to affect a modern reader. | 


The Abbe Sallier gives another ſenſe makes for him. She who has not incurred the 
to this paſſage, by a ſmall correction. At wrath of heaven. See vol. V. of the Acad. of 
eat hear fawourably the requeſt his daughter Inſcrip. pag. 81. 

While 
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While Oedipus is talking to the-Chorus, Antigone perceives a 
woman at a diſtance mounted on a horſe and covered with an um- 
brello, after the manner of the Theſſalian women. As ſhe comes 
nearer, Antigone thinks ſhe reſembles her ſiſter Iſmena. Accordingly, 
it is this princeſs who alights; and, with tranſports of tenderneſs, 
embraces her father and fiſter. This meeting is ſo much the more 
affecting, as that Iſmena had with great difficulty diſcovered the 
rout they had taken. She had ſtolen out of the palace at Thebes, 
with a faithful attendant, to follow the fortune of an unhappy fa- 
ther. Oedipus, ſhewing the difference between his ſons and his 
daughters fays, that the former have abandoned him, and, like 
the Egyptians, who ſtays in their houſes and employ themſelves in 
the works of women, while their wives attend to public affairs ; 
ſo his ſons keep themſelves concealed in their palaces, and leave 
their ſiſters to ſuffer cold and heat, hunger and thirſt, with a ba- 
niſhed father. | | 

Oedipus aſks what diſcords at preſent diſturb his family, for 
he foreſees that Iſmena comes to bring him fatal news. This 
princeſs, without entering into the detail of what ſhe had ſuffered, 
in endeavouring to find out her father, relates all that had happen- 
ed, ſince the time he was exiled from Thebes. She tells him, 
that Eteocles and Polynices had been undetermined at firſt whe- 
ther they ſhould aſcend the throne, or yield it to Creon their 
uncle, that they might not draw upon Thebes thoſe miſeries 
which attend an inceſtuous race: but, that afterwards burning 
with ambition, they conceived a hatred for each other, which no- 
thing can extinguiſh but their blood, ThatEteocles had baniſhed 
his elder brother Polynices, who had been forced to take refuge 
in Argos: from whence it was reported, that he was returning, 
ſupported by a new alliance, in order to deliver up Thebes as a 
prey to the Argives. © Theſe are not mere reports only, adds ſhe : 
te they are well-known facts; and I know not what period the 
« Gods have decreedfor our misfortunes.” «© How | reſumes Oedi- 
pus, can you hope that the Gods will ever become propitious tous, 
and terminate our woes ?” Ves, replies Iſmena, I depend upon 
their Oracles.” | 

Oxnr1evs. What Oracles ? | 

IsMENA. The Gods have declared, that thy people, who are 
guilty of thy baniſhment, ſhall ſeek thee again, either living or 
dead. | 


Hh2 She 


11 
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She informs her father, that Creon would ſoon follow him for 
this purpoſe : that he was determined to preſerve him, and detain 
him not in Thebes, but on the frontiers, knowing that his tomb 
in a foreign land would be fatal to the Thebans : that ſome de- 
puties lately returned from Delphos had publiſhed theſe oracles; 
and that her two brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, were informed 
of all. Ah the traitors! ſays Oedipus, they know this; and 
« their eager deſire to reign, renders them inſenſible to the afflictions 
« of afather.” Here he repeats thoſe terrible imprecations with which 
he had loaded them both before. The barbarians bluſhed not to exile 
« me, their father; they called this exile voluntary. Poor excuſe ! 
t ought they to have liſtened to the firſt emotions of a father's deſ- 
% pair? Time had begun to calm his griefs; and then it was that 
« the Thebans executed this inhuman decree. My unnatural ſons 
c were not aſhamed to conſent to it. They preferred the luſtre of 
« A crown to the intereſts of a father. It is his ſons who have re- 
« duced him to the laſt extremities of poverty and diſgrace; too 
« happy to have found ſome relief in the generous tenderneſs of 
« his daughters.“ Let Creon come then, purſues he, or let him 
« ſend others after me; they ſhall not prevail over a mind fo great- 
« ly irritated. For this I atteſt the oracles of the Gods. Oh 
« Athenians, give me an aſylum; and in me you will acquire a de- 
« liverer for Athens, and a more formidable enemy for Thebes !” 

This ſpeech, and the oracles, render Oedipus more reſpectable 
in the eyes of the Coloniates : they feel themſelves diſpoſed to ſerve 
him, and begin by adviſing him to make the neceſſary expiations 
to the Eumenides, whoſe temple he has ſo profaned. Theſe expi- 
ations conſiſted in pouring libations of water down from three 
ſources; in crowning the ſacred cups with wreaths of linen, made 
of the fleece of a young ſheep newly ſhorn ; in pouring libations of 
pure water, and not of wine; with the face turned towards the ſun; 
and laſtly, three times nine branches of olives (a myſterious num- 
ber) muſt be offered, praying at the ſame time to the Eumeni- 
des. After which, the perſon who performs this ceremony muſt 
retire backwards out of their temple. Oedipus, whoſe blindneſs 
rendered him incapable of performing luch a ſacrifice, charges 
his daughters with it. Iſmena undertakes to perform theſe rites, and 
confides to her ſiſter Antigone the care of her father. 

The Chorus, curious to know the particulars of the misfortunes 
of Oedipus, intreat him, tho' with ſome caution, to relate his ad- 


ven- 
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ventures. Oedipus ſeems afraid to open wounds yet ſcarcely heal- 

ed; he defends Eis conduct, and confeſſes his inceſt with groans. 
It was a crime which he committed ignorantly ; or rather, which 
Thebes only committed; fince it was that city which placed him 
on the throne, and in the bed of his mother. The murder of 
Laius was as involuntary as his inceſt. In fine, it is only. by bro- 
ken words, and with the moſt artleſs confuſion, that Oedipus re- 
counts theſe two horrible adventures; which muſt produce an ef- 
fect which our manners cannot admit, and our language cannot 


expreſs. | 


AC T1646! 


Theſeus at length arrives at Colona. He addrefles a ſpeech to 
Oedipus of the ſame kind with that of Dido to Eneas. As a 
king he compaſſionates the misfortunes of a king. He offers him 
all his power for a ſupport, and his kingdom for a retreat. Con- 
« ſtrained to wander himſelf, expoſed to innumerable dangers;. he 
has learnt but too well to feel the miſeries of others: to be the 
protector of ſtrangers, and the unfortunate, is a law he has preſ- 
e cribed to himself, convinced that according to the courſe of 
human affairs, he may become wretched in his turn; and that 
* nothing is leſs certain, than the events which the next day is to 
bring upon us.” This is the thought of Dido. Virg. Eneid, 
B. 2. v. 630. | 

«« Non ignari mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco”. 


Oedipus, tranſported with joy and gratitude for ſo kind a recep- 
tion, anſwers, by acknowledging his generoſity ; and the only fa- 
vour he implores is a tomb. It is to be a bulwark to Athens, 
« ſays he, that I bring my aſhes hither; after my death the true 
« yalue of this benefit will be known.” | 

Theſeus kindly anſwers, «© Why art thou ſolicitous for a tomb, 
<« and regardleſs of thy life? will ſo poor a ſervice from me con- 
<« tentthee ?” Oedipus forewarns Theſeus, that this favour will draw 
upon him ſome bloody wars; and that Thebes will demand him. 
f Thebes ſhould ſolicit thy return, ſays the king of Athens, it 
« will not be fit for thee to live in exile.” Oedipus replies, That 
this ungrateful country had baniſhed him, when he had no thoughts 
of ever quitting it ; and perceiving the Athenian monarch to be a- 
ſtoniſhed at his fortitude d ſalut ian. in rircumſtances fo di- 


Virg. Eneid, 
I. 2. v. 630. 
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ſtreſsful, Ah, Theſeus, ſays he, thou ſeeſt a king who bends un- 
derneath the weight of many forrows!” 

Trxsevs. Doſt thou mean thy former misfortunes, which 

Oxpievs. No, they are the common diſcourſe of all Greece. 

THestus. What greater misfortunes have fallen upon thee then? 

OEp1Pvus. I have been baniſhed from my own country, as a pa- 
ricide, by my own children. 

THresevs. But they intend to recal thee 

Orpipus. They are forced to it by an oracle. 

THesEus. Who do they fear! 

Oegpievs. Thou. Athens willbe fatal to them. [Theſeus de- 
pri ved Creon of the ſcepter ; and there is likewiſe ſome alluſion to 
the affairs of the Peloponneſus.] | 

Turszus. Ha! what will be the cauſe of this revolution? 

Oegp1evus. My dear Theſeus, none but the Gods are exempted 
from the viciſſitudes of fortune. All nature is ſubject to decay 
and death. The powerful hand of time overthrows all. The 
earth loſes inſenſibly her fertility. Age deprives bodies of their 
ſtrength and vigour. Even fidelity itſelf expires ; and from its aſhes 
treachery is born. Friends and allies are not always united by 
the ſame ties. That which once pleaſed us becomes diſguſtful, 
and again reſumes its former charms. All things are ſubject to 
change. Thebes and Athens are now allied, and in perfect peace; 
but a day will come, and ſucceeding years ſhall bring that fatal 
day, when diſcord, breaking the bands of this happy union, ſhall 
from one flight circumſtance produce a cruel war. Then either 
Jupiter and Apollo are no longer powerful, or my cold aſhes ſhall be 
watered with Theban blood. But let us not preſume to draw the 
veil: let us reverence the ſecrets of heaven. I return to my firſt 
requeſt: preſerve the faith you have given me inviolate; and if we 
may depend upon the oracles of the Gods, Athens ſhall not repent 
of having granted an aſylum to ſuch a ſuppliant as Oedipus. 

The Chorus declare that Oedipus ſpoke to them in the ſame 
terms when he firſt arrived: and Theleus anſwers, * Is it poſſible 
e that I can deſpiſe ſuch an alliance? This altar, conſecrated to 
« hoſpitality, and fo awful a part of our worſhip, would not per- 
„0 mit it. The venerable Goddeſſes have themſelves given an aſy- 
« lum to Oedipus: and the ſervice he renders to me and my peo- 
« ple are too important to ſuffer me to refuſe the hand of ſuch a 

hero. 


— 


* 


— 
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* hero. I therefore decree to him an aſylum in my kingdom. 
© Chuſe, Oedipus, whether thou wilt fix thy reſidence here, and I will 
command the inhabitants to defend thee, or whether thou wilt 
come with me to my palace . Thus it is that Theſeus endea- 
* yours to acknowledge, and to merit the benefit thou confereſt 
upon him.” er x8 f 
dipus expreſſes his gratitude in the ſtrongeſt terms; but pre- 


fers Colona for the place of his reſidence, becauſe there it was 


that the oracle had declared he ſhould take vengeance on the The- 
bans. He will not even bind Theſeus by the uſual oaths; and 
Theſeus on his ſide, anſwers like a king, That his word is more ſa- 
cred than the moſt ſolemn oaths; and -that Oedipus has nothing 
to apprehend from Creon : that no perſon will dare to attempt to 
force him away: that he leaves him in the hands of faithful ſub- 
jets: and that the name only of Theſeus will prove a ſufficient 
guard for him.” 

The Coloniates, who compoſe the Chorus, conſole Oedipus for 
his baniſhment, by praiſes of the new country into which he is 
admitted as a citizen, Here the poet gives us a panegyric upon 


Attica. He extols its fertility, its beauty, and its wealth ; he does 


nat forget Minerva's olive, the pledge of this divinity's protection, 
nor the horſes for which Attica is indebted to Neptune; as well as 
the fine ſtate of their marine, ſo greatly ſuperior to that of any 
other nation of Greece. This flattering picture for the Athenians 


forms the ſecond interlude. 
| A :--206 


Antigone perceives a numerous body of men at a diſtance; and 
ſoon after diſtinguiſhes Creon at their head. Now is the time, 
* oh Attica! ſays ſhe, that we muſt put this celebrated valour to 
e the proof.” The Coloniates endeavour to remove the fears of 
the princeſs ; and Creon begins his ſpeech. He proteſts he is not 
come to offer them any violence or injuſtice : that he demands Oe- 
dipus in the name of the whole Theban nation; and declares, 
that he in particular is grieved to ſee a great king forced to wander 
from place to place, accompanied by a young princeſs, who, for- 


Thus Felaſgus, in the Suppliants of EC naides, whether they will reſide in his pa- 
chylus, leaves it to the choice of the Da- lace, or in any other place, pag 
- getful 


5 
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getful of her ſex and rank, expoſes herſelf to the neceſſity of beg- 


ing wherewithal to ſupport a miſerable life. Unhappy that [ 


« am! adds he, I have not been able to conceal this diſgrace to our 
« name. Alas! it is too public not to be often a ſubje& of re- 
« proach to us. I conjure thee, therefore, dear Oedipus, in the 
« name of the Gods, to forget what is paſt, return to Thebes, and 
« hide our infamy from the fight of Greece: be contented with 
« paying thy thanks to this city for the humanity with which it 
« has received thee : follow us, and let thy affection for thy na- 
« tive country prevail over thy gratitude to Athens.” 

We find by this ſpeech, and by ſeveral other circumſtances be- 
fore, that all exiles, even tho they had formerly been kings, were 
reduced to a fituation almoſt as wretched as that of Beliſarius; at 
leaſt, they were in danger of being reduced to it: eſpecially Oedi- 
pus, who was loaded with the curſes of Gods and men. We find, 


| likewiſe, that this harangue of Creon's, was a political artifice; and 


therefore Oedipus anſwers him in theſe terms: 

« Raſh and deſigning prince, what a ſnare haſt thou laid for me! 
doſt thou pretend to recal me, only to load me with new misfor- 
tunes? When I demanded baniſhment, I was plunged in the deepeſt 
deſpair ; why didſt thou then deny me what I ſolicited as a favour ? 
whydidſt thou wait till my griefs were aſſuaged, and had given place 
to the love of my country; and then baniſh me with ignominy? 
no conſiderations of kindred could ſoften thy cruelty. But now, 
when thou ſeeſt me under the protection of a powerful ſtate, thou 
makeſtuſe of falſe profeſſions of kindneſs, to deceive me, and ſnatch 
me from her hoſpitable boſom. All theſe benefits avail me little, 
when I am not diſpoſed to receive them! This is like offering a 
wealthy man that affiſtance thou deniedſt him in his poverty. 
What am I to think of ſuch ſervices? Thou cameſt to force me a- 
way, not to replace me on my throne, but to confine me on the 
frontiers of Thebes. Thou art afraid of Athens, and thou dread- 
eſt the conſequences of my ſtay in this country. Away, I will no 
longer liſten to thee. My bad Demon will purſue thee ſtill; and 
my ungrateful ſons ſhall find Thebes the ſcene only of their com- 
bat and their death. Thinkeſt thou I am not ſufficiently informed of 
the deſtiny of Thebes? Jupiter and Apollo will prove my words 
to be tiue. Carry thy flatteries elſewhere ; their hidden gall will 
be thy own misfortune: no thou ſhalt never move my heart. 
Away, and leave me to paſs the remainder of my days in this hap- 


py land. My deſtiny, wretched as it is, muſt needs appear fortu- 
| | nate 
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nate to me, ſince it is capable of exciting envy.” Creon becomes 
enraged at this refuſal; Oedipus reproaches him; they proceed to 
threats, and from threats to violence. It is Creon whobrings mat- 
ters to this extremity; and, who at length diſcovering his bad de- 
figns, declares that he has already ſurpriſed and carried off Iſmena; and 
that he will alſo force Antigone from Oedipus. Remember, 
« ſays he to them, and to the Chorus, that if you fall into my 
<« power, you have been the aggrefſors.” Oedipus, juſtly alarmed at 
his menaces, implores affiſtance ; and proteſts againſt the violence 
that is offered him. The old men re Creon for his unjuſti - 
fiable conduct; and threaten him with the reſentment of Fheſeus. 
He raiſes his voice, as knowing his ſuperior ſtrength,” on account 
of the numbers that attended him. In vain do repreſent to 
him the unreaſonableneſs of his procedure: he pretends he has a 
right to claim the princeſſes of his blood. Antigone cries out for 
aid in vain ; notwithſtanding the weak efforts of the Chorus, to 
prevent it, ſhe is forced away. This ſcene, if we may judge by 
the expreſſions, muſt have been very much animated. Creon, 
made furious by the obſtacles he meets with, although they are 
very inconſiderable, contemns the ſmall number of Coloniates who 
yen him, and threatens to carry off Oedipus himſelf. - The 
unhappy prince has no reſource but in his own fortitude. * He 
loads hisbarbarous brother-in-law with imprecations ; while Anti- 
gone is dragged away, without being permitted to give her father 
a laſt embrace. | | * 8 
Alter this act of violence, Theſeus unexpectedly appears. He 

had been offering a ſacrifice to Neptune, at a ſmall diſtance. The 
Coloniates haſtened to him, and interrupted the ſolemnity, to in- 
form him of the danger Oedipus was in. As ſoon as he heard of 
the hoſtility committed by the Thebans, he gave orders to one of 
his officers, to aſſemble ſome horſe and infantry with all ſpeed, 
and block up the paſſes, that the raviſhers might not eſcape. © On 
his entrance, he turns towards Creon, and tells him; that if like 
him, he was diſpoſed to liſten only to the dictates of his rage, he 
would treat him as a foe; but, that he would content himſelf with 
keeping him as a hoftage, till the princeſſes were brought back. 
He adds, with becoming dignity, ** The action thou haſt com- 
mitted, is injurious to me, and unworthy of thy rank and coun- 
try. What preſumption! to come into a ſtate governed by 'wiſe 
laws, and to violate juſtice by an impious'rape ! didſt thou imagine 
Attica was filled with ſlaves or-cowards? or did T appear to thee 4s 
Vor. II. "SIE Ti | - aweak 
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a weak and contemptible prince, unable to make myſelf reſ be 
Tt is not from Thebes that thou haſt borrowed a — — 
maxims. The Thebans are lovers of juſtice; and when they ſhall 
know that Creon came into Attica to trample upon her laws, to 
profane her ſacred aſylums, and to force from her protection, ſup- 
pliants already but toomiſerable, they will take care to ſhew how 
greatly they diſapprove of ſuch an attempt. 

Creon anſwers with much ſeeming moderation, that his idea of 
Attica was very different from that which Theſeus imparted to him: 
but that he did not imagine this ſtate would retain perſons of his: 
family in ſpite of him; nor give a retreat to one loaded with the 
crimes of parricide and i Oedipus, at theſe imputa- 
tions, juſtifies himſelf in the ſame manner as he had done before; 
and ſhews how little he has merited them. He afterwards con- 
founds Creon, by aſking him how he dares to. reproach. him with: 
the infamy of a wife, who was his ſiſter? Neither I nor ſhe: 
* knew, ſays he, that ſhe gave ſons to her ſon. The very re- 
t membrance fills me with horror; yet thou canſt calmly reproach: 
c me with a crime, the ſhame of which. falls upon her and thee.” 

Theſeus puts an end to. this diſpute, by commanding Creon,, 
(for he ſpeaks to him as his judge) to come to him and deliver up» 
the two. princefſes; and promiſes Oedipus that he will reſtore. his: 
daughters to- him, and take yengeance for the inſult he had 
ſuffered. | | 

After his departure, the Chorus, as the people; repreſent the 
reftleſs politics of ſubjects who take advantage of the ſlighteſt in- 
cident, to ſpread the report of a war, and make it the topic of 
converſation. He who ſpeaks for the others, expects impatiently- 
the event of a battle, which he ſuppoſes muſt inevitably happen,, 
between the Theban patty and the of Theſeus. He draws. 
a pleafing picture of it, which flatters and amuſes him. He thinks 
he already ſees the ſoldiers engaged in fight, and the victorious A- 
thenians forcing their prey from the raviſhers: he wiſhes himſelf a 
bird, that he may be an eye witneſs of this action; and he inyokes; 
the Gods to: crown it with ſucceſs. 


er Iv. 

Theſeus returns victorious, bringing with him Antigone and II- 
mena. The mutual joy of the father and daughters for their un- 
expectedly meeting again, is expreſſed with a beautiful ſimplicity. 
Ocdipus embraces them, and deſires them to give him. a ſhort ac- 

6 count: 
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count of what had to them. fince their laſt ſeparation. 
For (fays he to them) it is becoming your fortune and your 
«« youth, to uſe few words.” Brevity and ſtrength of diſcourſe | 
are often praiſed in this piece, and in the other Greek tra- 
gedies. This is not to be -wondered at. The Greeks were 
both by art and nature excellent ſpeakers; and they all valued 
themſclves upon their {kill in the uſe of words. | 
And here it is a ſingular decorum: for Oedipus apologizes to 
Theſeus for dwelling ſo little upon the great obligations he owes 
him; and for ſuffering his tenderneſs for his children to break out 
before his gratitude to him. This very tenderneſs is his excuſe. 
He intreats Theſeus to permit a profane wretch, an unhappy cri- 
minal, to embrace a king ſo generous and ſo juſt. The anſwers of 
Theſeus are full of civility, and that good ſenſe and decency of ex- 
preſſion upon which the Greeks ſo particularly valued themſelves. 
RE Oedipus at the ſame time of a new incident, which, 
tho inconſiderable in appearance, ought not to be neglected. A 
<« ſtranger, he ſays, had retired to the altar of Neptune, and required 
*« to ſee Oedipus.“ fe | | ; 
Antigone and her fiſter immediately gueſs this ſtranger tobe Po- 
Iynices, their brother. They acquaint their father with their ſuſ- 
picions, who at firſt refuſes to ſee him: but the princeſſes” join 
their intreaties with thoſe of Theſeus, to prevail upon him to re- 
lent, and ſuffer at leaſt the fight and diſcourſe of a ſon who comes 
not like Creon to offer him any inſult, but who has aſſumed the 
manners of a ſuppliant. Oedipus yields at length to their impor- 
tunity ; but determines not to be ſoſtened into a forgiveneſs of him. 
Upon which, the Chorus make a long moral reflection upon human 
paſſions, and the miſeries they introduce into life: from whence 
they recur to the miſeries of age, and of the different periods of 
life which bring us to it. It is a little ode, as heatheniſh as ſeveral 
other French odes on the ſame ſubject. They held it rable 
either not to be born at all, or to die in infancy. is little 
interval is „ to give time for Polynices to arrive. 
| This ungrateful ſon, with tears in his eyes, and trembling agita- 
tion, approaches his father, whoſe gloomy air and filent rageſ fore- 
tel an unfavourable . He therefore addreſſes himſelf to 
his ſiſters firſt. What ſhall I do, my dear fiſters, ſays he to them? 
<< ſhall I begin with deploring my own misfortunes, or thoſe which 
my father and you — Oe He is moved at the miſera- 
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Neptune, to ſoften his indignation.“ 
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ble condition in which he finds his father and his king. He ſees 


him in a mourning habit, ſuitable to his misfortunes, with the two 


princeſſes, his daughters, ſo altered by the hardſhips they have en- 


dured, that even a brother can ſcarcely know them. He laments 
that he has been too late informed of their fad fituation : he re- 
proaches himſelf for it. He generouſly ſolicits a pardon from them, 
without being able to pardon himſelf. *< Thou art filent, oh my 
father ! ſays 55 ſpeak, I conjure thee ſpeak; do not throw a 
tender ſon into deſpair: ſhall I gain nothing by this painful jour- 
ney, but a cruel filence ? will not my father deign to tell me the 
cauſe of his anger? Oh you his daughters ſo tenderly beloved, en- 
deavour to ſoften his heart! m—_— with him not to diſmiſe unan- 
ſwered, and with diſdain, a fon who is come under the auſpices of 

The eldeſt fiſter adviſes her brother to begin, by telling the oc- 
caſion of his journey; becauſe in reality every diſcourſe, whether 
it produces piety or any other emotion, at leaſt enforces an an- 


ſwer, were it only by importunity. - This is the reaſon that ſhe 


ives ; and Polynices takes her counſel. | 
« Well, ſays he, I will ſpeak ; but firſt I implore the God whoſe 
altar was my aſylum : it was under his auſpices, and upon the 


faith of Theſeus, that I have ventured- to come hither. Oh may 


the Gods touch my father's heart, that he may hear me favourably ! 
Know then, oh my father, that I live baniſhed from my native 


country! This puniſhment I have drawn upon myſelf, for claim- 
ing the crown, as the eldeſt of thy ſons: Eteocles has carried it a- 
gainſt me; not by the right of birth, nor by his ſuperior courage, 
nor by his victues; it is by his artifices alone that he has gained the 


Thebans. Tome therefore it is but toocertain that thy imprecations 
have been fatal; and the miniſters of the Gods confirm this truth. 
I took refuge in Argos; and, ſupported by the alliance of Adraſ- 
tus, to whoſe daughter I am married, I have engaged all the chiefs 
of that country in my intereſt, who have all ſworn either to periſh 
with me before Thebes, or to drive the uſurper thence.” Here 
Polynices names the ſeven chiefs, and gives a ſhort account of each. 
* It is in the name of theſe heroes, adds he, that I come to implore 


thy returning tenderneſs; and that thou wouldeſt reſerve thy an- 


for a brother who has baniſhed me from my country. The 
Oracle has declared, that the party thou favoureſt ſhall be victo- 
rious. Oh liſten then Oedipus to my prayers! I conjure thee by 
the rivers of Thebes, and by the Gods of our race, to reſtore me 
| thy 
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thy paternal affection. We are both exiles; both conſtrained to 
ſolicit ſuccours from ſtrangers : we are alike miſerable; while a 
traitor, who has uſurped the crown, enjoys the fruits of his crimes, 
and inſults our common misfortunes. Deign only to conſent to it, 
and I ſhall conquer; but I will conquer only for thee. I ſhall re- 
turn into my country: I ſhall baniſh the tyrant, and acquire im- 
mortal honour; but if thou abandoneſt me, I muſt periſh.” 

The Chorus, without ſuffering themſelves to be prejudiced in fa- 
vour of Polynices, wait the anſwer of Oedipus, in order to join 
with him. Oedipus takes no notice of Polynices, but addreſſes 
himſelf to the Chorus. | | 

«« That traitor, ſays he, may thank Theſeus for hearing my 
voice once more: it is to the king's ſolicitations that I ſacrifice 
my reluctance; but the words he will hear from me will not be 
fuch as he has preſumed to hope for. Wretch ! when thou waſt 
poſſeſſed of the throne, which Eteocles has forced from thee, didſt 
not thou thyſelf baniſh thy father? Ts it not thou who haſt redu- 
ced me to this condition, the fight of which now draws thy 
intereſted tears? It is for thy own miſeries, not mine, that thou 


weepeſt. Away, I do not lament my own misfortunes; Ican ſup- 

them with fortitude : I live, but live to hate a parricide like 
thee. - Thou who haſt dethroned me, thou who haſt plunged me 
into the diſtreſſes thou weepeſt for, thou who haſt forced me to 
depend on others for the ſupport of an unfortunate life, my only 
reſource has been in the tenderneſs and fortitude of my daughters; 
but it was not thy fault that I have not been abandoned by them, 
and left to wander comfortleſs and alone. Go, ye barbarous bro- 
thers, ye are no longer my ſons; and thou traitor know, that if 
the Gods have ſpared thee hitherto, yet thy puniſhment is not far 
diſtant : thy allies will march to Thehes, but do not hope to poſ- 
ſeſs that kingdom. Ungrateful pair, ye ſhall both periſh miſe- 
rably; bathed in each others blood. Such are the curſes ® with 
which I have loaded you; and which I now repeat : Yes, ye Fu- 


* Plato, on two occaſions, mentians the 


imprecations of Oedipus againſt his chil- 
dren: in the ſecond dialogue of Alcibiades, 
he compares thoſe who are ignorant of 
what they are going to implore of the Gods 
to the imprudent Oedipus, In the eleventh 


book of laws, he ſays, that almoſt all the 
curſes of parents upon their children are 


' heard, as appears by Oedipus, Amyntor, 


and many others; and that their bleſſings 


will be granted with yet more certainty. 


ries 
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ries, I implore your vengeful arm, to ftrike theſe unnatural ſons; 
that they may learn what reward is due to thoſe who outrage an 
unhappy father, whoſe miſeries his daughters only have beheld with 
| tenderneſs and pity. It is theſe daughters whoſe piety deſerves that 

throne, ſo eagerly conteſted for. The Goddeſs of juſtice, who is ſeated 
at the hand of Jupiter, is ſurety to them for the truth of my predic- 
tion. Go execrable ſon, go, loaded with the curſes of a father; and 
bear with thee tothe ſhades this dreadful fate, whichT imprecate upon 
thee. Mayſt thou ſoon behold the horrid iſſue of that war, which 
thou art preparing to carry into the boſom of thy country! mayſt 
thou never more return to Argos! mayſt thou and thy impious 
brother, fall mangled mutual wounds! may gloomy Tar- 
tarus be thy portion! Theſe are my laſt prayers, ye terrible Eu- 
menides! and thou oh Mars! who haſt poiſoned their hearts with 
this unnatural hate, make haſte and fulfill my curſes! Go wretch, 
fly from my preſence, thou knoweſt my laſt will; and let the The- 
bans and ts faithful allies know what an inheritance the injured 
Oedipus has bequeathed his impious ſons.” 

PoLyNices. Oh fatal journey! oh ＋ unappy allies! under 
what auſpices are we going to Thebes? alas! I cannot reveal this 
horrid myſtery to them; and yet I am no longer at liberty to delay 
the war. Let me die then, and my fatal ſecret die with me. Oh 
my fiſters! ye who have heard the horrid imprecations of my fa- 
ther; if your return to Thebes is as certain as my misfortunes, 
give me, 1 2 you in the name of the Gods, give me, at leaſt 
the honours of a funeral; and by this pious duty, you will ſhew 
yourſelves to be as tender ſiſters, as you are pious and affectionate 
daughters. | 5 

ANTIOONMRE. Oh hear me Polynices! _ 

PoLynices. What wouldſt thou have me do? 

ANT1GoNE. Lead back thy army to Argos; and do not ruin 
thy country and thy ſelf. 

PoLYNICESs. It is impoſſible. How could I have aſſembled my 
allies, if I had ſuffered them to perceive the leaſt ſign of fear 
in me? 

ANT1GoNE. And what advantage doſt thou hope to gain, b 
thus following the dictates of thy implacable hatred? of what u 
will it be to thee to deſtroy. thy country ? 

PoLyNices. It would be ſhameful me to recoil now; and 
become the ſcorn of a brother whom ought to command. 

AN- 
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AnTiGoxneg. Reflect on the fatal oracles thou haſt this mo- 
ment heard; by them, thou and thy brother are doomed to 
death. | 

PoLYNICEs. I feel the whole fad weight of them: but ob! tis 
hard to yield. | | 

ANT1GoNE. Alas, . brother ! and with ſuch predictions, ho 
will follow thy colours ? 

PoLyNices. I know how to be filent, when neceſſity requires it. 
The art of a general is to make public none but fortunate preſages, and 
to conceal thoſe that are bad. Fa 

ANTiGoNe. Thou art determined then to ruſh upon thy 
ruin? | | 

Por.yNices. Thedieis thrown, ſeek not toalter my purpoſe : fatal 
as this expedition will be, I fly to it with eagerneſs. I will either 
brave my father's imprecations, or fulfil my wretched deſtiny :. but 
if thou payeſt adead brother thoſe duties which he cannot 2 
from thee during his life, may the Gods be ever propitious to thee. 
Detain me no longer. Adieu my dear ſiſters, you will never ſee 
me more. | 

ANnT16GoNnt.. Miſerable wretch that am; 

PoLyNices. Oh ſtop theſe tears Antigone! 

ANTI1GONE. Can I be ſo inſenſible as not to weep for a brother, 
who throws himſelf deliberately upon certain death? 

PoLyNices. Well, if it muſt be fo, I know how to die. 

Ax TIGONRE. Ah cruel Polynices.! no thou ſhalt not die: thou 
wilt liſten to my advice. 

PoLyNices. Do not adviſe thy brother to become à coward. 

ANT1GONE., Ah, we.muſt be deprived of thee then! | 

Pol xxiezs. Our good or bad fortune depends not on ourſelves. 
The Gods are maſters of our deſtinies. I conjure them to render 
yours as happy as you both deſerve ®. 

Here he tears himſelf from their ams; and it muſt be abſerved: 
that Theſeus, through decency, is not preſent at this interview be- 
tween: the father and the ſon; nor in this laſt ſcene, during which: 
the brother and ſiſters are at a ſmall diſtance from Oedipus, Who 


— ä . 


The more this ſcene ſhall be examined, views; to become more ſtriking at the ſe- 
the more beautiful and purely natural it cond, and always to appear more beautiful 
will be found: it is the fate of excellent every time they are examined, 
things,, to create no ſurprize at the firſt: 
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is ſuppoſed not to hear this diſcourſe. Polynices departs: the Co- 
loniates hear the thunder roll; they are apprehenſive that it preſa- 
ges ſome misfortune, which Oedipus has drawn upon them: but 
this prince, like a man inſpired, eonfiders the thunder as an augury 
of his approaching death: fo that he deſires his daughter and the 

Chorus to give immediate notice to Theſeus. The thunder con- 

tinues ; and its redoubled peals, ſo full of unuſual horror, ſtrike the 
old men with religious awe *. FF 


eee 


Theſeus, who had been ſent for, arrives: he aſks whether Oedi- 
pus, or the ſudden ſtorm has been the occaſion of that conſternation, 
in which he beholds the whole afſembly. Oedipus, with a prophe- 
tic air, informs them, that the Gods call him by the voice of the 
thunders and the winds: that, to fulfil the promiſe he made to 
Theſeus and the city of Athens, of being always their defender, 
he goes, he ſays, without a guide, blind as he is, to the place where 
he is to reſign his breath. Theſeus alone is to be entruſted with 
the ſecret of his tomb, which he is never. to reveal till he is neat 
his end; and then only to his ſucceſſor, to be tranſmitted with 
the like precautions, to all the future kings of Athens. It is up- 
on this condition, that the tomb of Oedipus will become the moſt 
ſolid bulwark of the Athenian ſtate. *© But I perceive, continues 
this prince, that fate and the Gods haſten my departure to the 
« appointed place. Let us go then without fear: follow me my 
« daughters, for I will ſerve you for a guide, as you have been mine 
« till this moment. Leave me; ſupport me not, I need no aſ- 
« ſiſtance to lead me to the place we 5 the earth is to open her 
e boſom for me. This is the path---Follow me. Mercury and 
the Goddeſs of Hell are my conduftors. O ſun! which has 
« been ſo long inviſible to me, I quit thee for the regions of eternal 
„ night. Mayſt thou my dear Theſeus and the generous Atheni- 
« ans be ever r and in your proſperity, ſometimes remember 
„ Oedipus.“ 2 e . 


* Sophocles (ſays Longinus on the Sub- gives us a ſight of the apparition of Acł il. 
lime, tranſlated by W. Smith A. M.) has ſuc- les upon his Tomb (this tragedy is loſt) at 
ceeded nobly in his images when he deſ- the departure of the Greeks from Troy. 
cribes his Oedipus in all the agonies of ap- But I know not whether any one has deſcri- 
proaching death; and burying himſelf in bed that apparition more divinely than Si- 
the midit of a prodigious tempeſt, when he monides. . 


He 
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to heaven, to procure this wonderful ſtranger à ſhort and eaſy paſ- 
ſage to the manfions of the dead. We hall fee preſently, that the 
events are too numerous to have happened with probability, in fo 
ſhort a time; and this precipitation of the action can be juſtified 
only, by ſuppoſing that the ode was prolonged by the inchantment 
of the ſpectator, who, already aſtoniſhed at a prodigy fo unthought 
of, expects the iſſue of it with impatience. VS. | 

This iflue is the ſingular death of Oedipus; the perſon who comes 
to relate it ſays, that Oedipus had arrived without any guide to a 
precipice in a road divided into ſeveral paths, where Theſeus and 
Pirithous had ſworn an eternal fidelety: that having ſeated him- 
ſelf upon a ſtone, he laid aſide his mourning veſtments, and com- 
manded his daughters to bring him fome water from a neighbour- 
ing fountain : that after he was 2 he cloathed himſelf with 
a robe, ſuch as is put upon the dead, when immediately the earth 
began to tremble. The princeſſes drowned in tears, beat their 
breaſts, and hung on his knees; he embraced them, and ſaid, My 
daughters you have no longer a father; my laſt moment is come. 
« Happy in ſparing you for the future thoſe toils which I muſt 
have coſt you, but which your tenderneſs for me would have 
<« ſoftened, I have carried the gratitude of a father as far as it 
could go, but now I quit you for ever.” 

He adds, that at theſe words all who were preſent burſt into 
tears and cries, which were followed by a profound filence; when 
a voice from heaven was heard to ſay, ©* Oedipus why do you de- 
lay?” Immediately that prince called Theſeus, and recommended 
the two princeſſes to him, after having firſt embraced them; he 
then commanded them to remove to ſome diſtance, that they might 
not behold a death which by the expreſs order of the Gods, The- 
ſeus alone was to be a witneſs of. The whole aſſembly retired 
likewiſe; and a few moments afterwards, looking up, they no 
longer ſaw Oedipus, but Theſeus alone, who had covered his face 
as if his fight had been dazzled with a celeſtial object. No perſon 
knew what kind of death Oedipus had ſuffered; but ſuppoſed 
the carth had opened itſelf gently to receive him, without vi- 
olence and pain. | 

Antigone and Iſmena return, inconſolable for the loſs of a fa- 
ther ms they ſo tenderly loved. They would fain go back in 
ſearch of his body or his tomb; but this duty they are not per- 

Vor. II. K k mit- 
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mitted to perform. The Chorus undertake to comfort them; 
but they are affected with nothing but the remembrance of Oedi- 
pus. Theſeus comes, and by his preſence and friendly offers, in 
ſome degree ſoftens their grief. Being under a neceſſity to re- 
fuſe leading them to the tomb of their father, they conjure him at 
leaſt to conduct them ſafe to Thebes, that they may prevent a 
cruel war between their brothers; and if poſſible, hinder them 
from being the murderers of each other. Theſeus, from his re- 
gard to Oedipus, promiſes them all they defire; and the play 


concludes. 


TRACHIE 


; THE 


TRACHINIENNES, 


A 
' TRAGEDY or SOPHOCLES. 


OTHING is more celebrated in ancient fable, than Hercules 
and his twelve labours. This hero was the ſon of Jupiter 
and Alcmena, whom the God ſeduced under the form of Am- 
phitrion, a Theban prince, the huſband of Alcmena. Juno was 
ſo enraged at the infidelity of her huſband, that ſhe took a cruel 
revenge upon Hercules. She made him ſubje& to Euriſtheus, king 
of Mycene, who by laying upon him commands which no other but 
Hercules could have executed, gave occafion for thoſe great ex- 
loits ſo much boaſted of in antiquity. It is not our buſineſs 
Kr to ſeparate the hiſtory from the: fable, nor to diſtinguiſh the ſe- 
veral Hercules's, whoſe heroic actions have been all attributed to 
the Hercules of Greece. It is ſufficient for the tragedy now before 
us, if we follow the ideas received by the Greeks. 
| The expoſition of this piece, the ub ject of which is the death 
of Hercules, will explain by degrees ho rincipal actions of this 
hero, and ſuch — 1 as are neceſſary for the better underſtanding 
the action of the drama. The reſt would be a train oferudition as uſel 
us eaſy to compile. It would take off the attention from the ſub- 
ſtance of this tragedy, on which it had better be employed. 

The ſcene is laid in Trachine i, a city of Theſſaly; and the Cho- 
rus being an aſſembly of the virgins of that country, the play takes 
its name from them. The other perſons of the Drama, are Deja- 
nira, the wife of Hercules, and roll ig of ZEneas, king of Etolia; 
Hyllus, her ſon; an old man; a meſſenger ; Lychas, an officer 
belonging to Hercules; and Hercules himſelf. 


| ® Trachine, or Trachin, a city of Pythos, was afterwards called Heraclea, wm 
in Theſſaly, at the ſoot of mount Oeta. It 5 himſelf upon — 
2 | 
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Dejanira opens the ſcene alone; ſhe recals to remembrance 
all the misfortunes of her life, the ſource of which is her anxious 
tenderneſs for her huſband. Dejanira is here à jealous wife, 
ſuch as Ovid“ paints her in his heroic epiſtles, where the whole 
ſubject of this play of Sophocles is elegantly expreſſed in a letter 
only from this princeſs to her huſband: ſhe who was the daughter 
of a powerful monarch, ſhe ſays, had a river for a lover, a deity 
indeed, but terrible on account of the various forms he Ps 
Sometimes he appeared as an ox, fometimes a ferpent, and ſome- 
times a man, butſucha man as the painters repreſent the River Gods; 
that is, with horns and a large beard, on which the water poured. 
from his mouth. A lover of the ſame kind as the river Achelous, 
extremely diſagreeable to Dejanira, who preferred death to ſuch a 
huſband. Fortunately for her, a powerful rival came to deliver her 
from the perſecutions of the River God. Hercules was this new 
lover, who vanquiſhed the river, and deprived him of one of his 
horns, as we read in the Metamorphoſes + 

We muſt be contented to ſwallow theſe fables, if we would un- 
derſtand the writers of antiquity. The truth which is concealed. 
under them juſtifies the ancients; but this truth is of little conſe- 

uence in the tragedy of Sophocles, fince the fable is the foul and 
Nie ornament of it. Dejanira then becomes the wife of her deli- 
verer; but ſhe complains that ſhe is not more happy: other cares, 
other diſquiets fill her boſom, and love ſtill the cauſe; for Hercu- 
les is a hero who is perpetually travelling through cities and na- 
tions, who flies from one victory to another, and whoſe country is 
the whole earth. . Dejanira and her children fee him feldomer 
than any one elſe. He expoſes himſelf to innumerable dangers, 
and leaves them in perpetual alarms. Ovid had this paſſage of 
Sophocles in his view, in the following verfes b 


+ «« Non honor eſt, ſed onus; ſpecies læſura ferentem, 
Si qua voles aptè nubere, nube pari. | 
Vir mihi ſemper abeſt, & conjuge notior hoſpes ; 
« Monſtraque, terribiles perſequiturque feras. 
« Ipſa domo vacuã votis operata pudicis 
«« Torqueor, infeſto ne vir ab hoſte cadat. 


® Ovid's Heroic, epiſtle 9. + Ovid's Met. lib, 9. f Ovid's Heroic, epiſtle g. 
5 : 60 Inter 
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Inter ſerpentes, aproſque, avidoſque leones 
«« Jactor, & eſuros terna per ora canes. 


*<« But as extreams do very ill agree, 
The greatneſs of my huſband Eatens me; 
This ſeeming honour gives a mortal wound, 
Amongſt our equals happineſs is found. 
At home in quiet they their Hves enjoy; 
Tumults and wars, do all his hours employ: 
This abſence makes me fo unfortunate, 
I buy your glory at too dear a rate. 
T weary heaven with vows and ſacriſice 

| Leſt you ſhould fall by beaſt or enemies. 
When you aſſault a lion or wild boar, 
You hazard much, but I ſtill hazard more.” 


At length Dejanira lets the audience know, that ſhe and her 
ſon live at Trachine in baniſhment. 

The occaſion of this exile was the death of a child, a relation of 
Oeneus. The great Alcides having invited his father-in-law to a 
feaſt, happened to kill the child as he was playing with him. This 
accident was not imputed: to him as a crime: = Hercules thought 
himſelf obliged rigorouſly to obſerve the law of the Greeks; and 
therefore voluntarily baniſhed himſelf and his family for a year, 
He choſe Trachine for the place of his exile; and thither he con- 
ducted Dejanira and her children, whom he confided to the care 
of Ceyx king of Trachine. This baniſhment fills her with grief, 
and is the more inſupportable as ſhe has not for a whole year heard 
any tidings of Hercules. A writing he left with her at parting 
- augments her fears and her diſquiets. _. 8 bg 

One of her women now enters; and, to calm her anxiety, ven- 
tures to adviſe her to ſend Hyllus, the eldeſt fon of Hercules, to 


ſeek his father, or at leaſt to enquire what is become of him. Hyllus 


arrives very ſeaſonably; and his mother having imparted to him the 
advice that had been given her, the young prince tells her, that it 
is reported Alcides his father had been a long time the flave of 


Omphale, queen of Lydia; that he had at length freed himſelf - 


from this ſhameful bondage, and had formed the deſign of carry- 
ing the war into Eubea againſt Eurytus. But doſt thou know, 
my ſon, fays Dejanira, what oracles thy father when hedepart- 
ed left with me concerning this expedition? This is their import. 
He ſhall periſh in this war; or, at length reſtored to himſelf, he 


© Ovid's Epiſtles, publiſhed by Mr. Dryden. | 
ſhall 
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ſhall for the future enjoy a happier deſtiny. Thou ſeeſt in what a 
ſituation this hero is upon whom our fate depends : for if we loſe 
him, we-are undone; and while he lives we are but too happy. 
Canſt thou be long irreſolutethen, whether thou ſhould'ſt to go to his 
aſſiſtance?” Iwill haſten to him inſtantly, anſwers Hyllus ; and had 
I known this oracle relating to my father, I had long e'er this been 
with him. But although that conſtant ſucceſs which has attend- 
ed his arms ought to remove our fears, yet will I depart, and in- 
form myſelf of every thing that concerns a perſon ſo dear to us.” 
« Depart my fon, ſays the mother; bluſh not for an undertaking 
which tho' long delayed, is neceſlary.” 

A troop of young virgins of Trachine appears at that inſtant in 
the veſtibule of Ceyx's palace, where the ſcene is laid. They ſeek 
Dejanira; and, anxious for tae ſafety of Hercules, they implore the 
Sun to make known to this afflicted wife the fate of her huſband. Theſe 
virgins, as has been before obſerved, form the Chorus, who from 
this time are preſent during the whole action. She who ſpeaks 
for the reſt, grieved to ſee Dejanira a prey to the moſt racking 
fears, and ſo long deprived of the ſoft comforts of ſleep, endeavours 
to conſole her. Theſe conſolations are only the common- places 
ſcattered through the ancients, upon the inſtability of fortune, the 
mixture of good and evil in human affairs, and the ſoothing charms 
of hope; but all this is turned in a manner wonderfully beautiful. 

Dejanira, affected with the tenderneſs of theſe young virgins, 
replies, that they are yet ignorant of the inevitable cares which 
marriage e i along with it: cares which their youth has ex- 
empted them from hitherto; but that they will one day know by 
experience, the grief and anxiety which a tender wife ſuffers in 
the abſence of a beloved ſpouſe: the diſquiets ſhe feels on her chil- 
dren's account, and a thouſand other diſtreſſes. This ſentiment 
Racine, full of his admired Sophocles, has put into the mouth of 
Andromache, in his ſpeech to Hermione. Act the third, ſcene 
the fourth. | 


Ill me reſte un fils, vous ſgaurez quelque jour, 

« Madame, pour un fils juſqu'ou va notre amour: 
„Mais vous ne ſcaurez pas, au moins je le ſouhaite, 
En quel trouble mortel ſon interet nous jette. 
Lorſque de tant de biens qui pouvoient nous flatter 
« Ceſt le ſeul qui nous reſte, & qu'on veut nous lter.“ 


Deja- 
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Dejanira determines to acquaint her confidant with a circum- 
ſtance which particularly torments her. 'This is a writing which 
Hercules left with her at his departure. It is indeed his laſt teſta- 
ment in form. Till this laſt fad parting, ſays ſhe, he always 
left me like a hero who goes to an aſſured victory; but here he 
ſpeaks like a dying huſband. He regulates my inheritance: he 
| bequeaths his dominions to his ſons; and fixes a certain period, 
beyond which we are not to hope for his return,” This period 
was fifteen months, and this is the laſt day. Beſides ſhe re- 
peats to the Chorns the oracle which ſhe had beforementioned 
to her ſon, and which was given Hercules by the doves,. in the 
foreſt of Dodona. lt is theſe melancholy preſages, ſays ſhe, 
which will not permit me to cloſe my eyes: in ſleep I: am inceſ- 
ſantly tormented with the fear of being ſo wretched as to ſurvive 
my hero.” Theſe certainly are ſentiments uncommonly noble and 
tender. c | 
The ſubject being thus inſenſibly explained by theſe agitations 
of her mind, the Chorus perceive a' man coming forwards, 
crowned with leaves; a fortunate preſage. Accordingly he is aciti- 
zen, who having met Lychas, an officer belonging to Hercules, 
coming to acquaint Dejanira that her huſband was returning tri- 
umphant, and loaded with the ſpoils of his enemies, haſtened be- 
fore him to bring the welcome news to the queen himſelf. < Thou 
wilt ſoon ſee him, ſays he, crowned with laurels, at the head of 
his victorious army.” Dejanira aſks why Lychas did not come 
himſelf, to inform her of her huſband's happy return. The man 
tells her, that the people, impatient to know the circumſtances of 
ſuch wonderful ſucceſs, detained him unwillingly, till he had fatiſ- 
fied their curioſity. Dejanira refigns herſelf up to a joy ſo much 
the greater and more difficult to be expreſſed as her grief had 
been violent. She invites the Chorus to take part in her gladneſs; 
and this affords matter for a ſhort interlude, which is nothing 
more than a triumphal ſong, in honour of Diana, Apollo, and 
Bacchus. 5 8 e Wai 5 

ACT | 

Lychas arrives, and gives the queen a circumſtantial account of 
what the other had related in two words. Hercules had ſacked 
the city of Oechalia®,” killed Eurytus, and brought away a great 


|  * Occhalia, an ancient city of Theflaly, of which Eurytus was king. 
| num-— 
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number of priſoners of both ſexes, whom he ſent before him to 
his queen: accordingly. they are ſeen at the bottom of the ſtage, 
with a young princeſs at their 

Hercules, ſays Lychas, entered into this war to take vengeance 
on Eurytus, king of Oechalia, who had ſo far violated the laws of 
| hoſpitality, - as to uſe the moſt injurious language to him at a 
fealt, and to baniſh him ſhamefully from his palace, which was 
the cauſe of this hero's reſentment. Meeting a certain per- 
ſon named Iphitus, upon the top of a rock, he in his rage 
threw him down, without giving him time to defend him- 
ſelf. It is aſtoniſhing that ocles ſhould impute ſuch baſeneſs 
to his hero, even in a feigned recital. Lychas adds, that this was 
the only error Hercules ſuffered himſelf to commit; and that Ju- 
piter, who would have pardoned him, if he had attacked his enemy 
by open force, had el him for yielding to this impulſe of 
rage, by ſubjecting him to Omphale, queen of Lydia, during a 
whole year. That at length Alcides having reached the promon- 
tory of Cenæum, was employed in offering ſacrifices there to Jupiter, 
in acknowledgment for his victory; and that as ſoon as he had 
formed this duty to the Gods, he would return to his wife, whom 
— to receive beforehand the fruits of his conqueſts. Such 
is the recital of Lychas, in which there is very little truth, as we 

ſhall ſee hereafter. 0 
Dejanira, notwithſtanding the joy which ſuch unexpected good 
fortune gives her, yet feels a ſecret fear, which ſhe is not able to 
account for, and which fills her with uneaſineſs at the ſight of the 
captives, whom deſtiny has thrown into her power, far from their 
country, laid waſte by the rage of war. Oh Jupiter! cries ſhe: 
<« avert this melancholy omen, and grant that my children may 
<« never experience the calamity of theſe unhappy captives.” One 
among them ſeems particularly to merit her compaſſion: her 
youth, her beauty, and her modeſt forrow, touch the heart of the 
queen: ſhe intereſts herſelf in the fate of this lovely captive, and 
repeatedly inquires her name and family ; but the fair priſoner keeps 
an obſtinate filence. Caſſandra behaves in the ſame manner to 
Clytemneſtra, in the Agamemnon of Eſchylus. If we would un- 
derſtand the ancients perfectly, we muſt compare them with each 
other. This will give us a key to their manners, and the ſpirit of 
the age in which they lived. Lychas being deſired by Dejanira to 
tell her who this young captive is, pretends not to know; ſo that 
5 De- 
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Dejanira directs ſome of her attendants to conduct her and her 
train into the palace, there to take ſome repoſe. | 

The queen, after diſmiſſing Lychas, prepares to retire alſo, when 
a man enters and intreats her to ſtop a moment, and liſten to a ſe- 
cret he has to unfold, which is of the utmoſt-conſequenee:to her. 
Upon this, every one withdraws, except the Chorus, whom this 
perſon allows to ſtay and partake the ſecret. Know, (princeſs, 
« ſays he to Dejanira, that Lychas either deceives you, or had de- 
*« ceived us before. I heard him ſay, in the preſence: of a great 
« number of witneſſes, that Hercules entered into this expedition 
„againſt Eurytus, on account only of this yuung beauty. Yes, it 
« was love, and not his pretended ſlavery to Omphale, and the 
«« feigned death of Iphitus, that forced him upon this war; love, 
h Dejanira! produced his valour and theſe triumphs. Hercu- 
les, deſpairing to obtain this princeſs, and her father Eurytus, 

<« made uſe of a ſlight pretence to invade his dominions. He re- 
venged himſelf on the king, for reſuſing him his daughter, by 
« his death, and by the deſtruction of his kingdom. Thou ſeeſt he 
«ſent his priſoner before him; this was not done undeſignedly: 
« donot imagine that he will treat her like a captive: love, which 
« tyrannizes ever his heart, will never ſuffer him to do that. This 
« is whatT learnt from Lychas, as well as many other citizens: 
« it is indeed melancholy news for thee, but too probable; and I 
« thought myſelf obliged to let thee know it.” = | 
Thequeen, ſtruck as with a thunderbolt, cries out, Oh wretched - 
«« that Tam! what ſhall 1 do? what a ſerpent have I received in 
my boſom!” Enraged at the perfidy of Lychas, ſhe aſks the ad- 
vice of the Chorus upon this occaſion. The Chorus are of opi- 
nion that ſhe to preſs Lychas to declare the truth. As 
' ſhe is going after him, he comes of himſelf to meet her; and, be- 
ing immediately to return to Hercules, Princeſs, ſays he, what 
« am I to ſay to thy huſband in thy name? 

The queen takes advantage of this opportunity to ſound this 
courier with all the ſubtilty of a woman, and all the dignity of a 
great princeſs: ſhe manages her enquiries very artfully ; and at firſt 
ſeems only to wiſh he would repeat all he has already told her con- 
cerning illuſtrjous huſband. The ſubject was intereſting ' 
enough to make it appear natural that ſhe ſhould defire this; -but 
all on a ſudden ſhe turns the diſcourſe upan the fair captive, and 
again aſks who ſhe is? Lychas anſwers, as before, that he is igno- 
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rant of her name and quality. Dejanira begins to intimidate him. 

« To whom, fays ſhe, doſt thou think thou art ſpeaking ?” 
LychAs. Alas! what means this queſtion, princeſs ? 
 DeJanira. Anſwer me. 

Lycxas. It is to Dejanira, to my ſovereign, that I ſpeak. 

DeJaNniRra. Tis well, thou acknowledgeſt then that I am thy 
ſovereign. a ; 

Lycnas. Moſt certainly. 

—  D&eJanira. What puniſhment thinkeft thou ought to be in- 
flicted on a treacherous ſlave ? | | 
Lycuas. Treacherous! what ſnare art thou laying for me, 

princeſs ? | | | 
DEJanIRaA. Wretch! it is thou who haft dared to lay ſnares 

for me. | | N 
Lycnras. Permit me, oh queen! to retire, while I am yet able to 

comprehend a little of thy diſcourſe ? 

DEJaniRa. No, I will detain thee, till thou haſt anſwered me. 

Lycnas. As to what? | 

DEJAaniRA. This captive whom thou haſt brought with thee, 
doſt thou know her or not? - 

LychaAs. I have already ſaid all I know of her. | 

Dejanira names Iole to him, and infinuates that ſhe has had m- 
formation concerning her from other perſons. Lychas denies all; 
and evades her queſtions in the manner we have ſeen. The queen 
repeats to him what he had faid himſelf to the citizens, and preſ- 
ſes him to declare the truth, but in vain: the officer perſiſts in his 
firſt aſſertion; and demands permiſſion to return to his king; but 

Dejanira has recourſe to an artifice * which could hardly fail of ſuc- 

ceeding. She pretends that ſhe is wholly indifferent about her 

huſband's little infidelities : ſhe values herſelf upon her knowledge 
of the diſpoſition of men, and upon having got above the little 
weakneſſes and jealouſy of her ſex. . She declares that ſhe has 
te ſuppreſſed a uſeleſs delicacy, and knows what indulgence is due 
from a wife to a huſband. Hercules, ſhe ſays, has long ac- 
e cuſtomed her to be eaſy on this article; and beſides, the com- 
« pation ſhe feels for Iole is a proof that ſhe is not capable of ſuf- 


_— 


1 


* Racine has given his Roxana all the ſtifiable in his management of this cha- 
jezlouſy and all the art of Dejanira; but rater, any more than the French; al- 
he has made her much more criminal: yet though Dejanira is far leſs to be condemn- 
1 do not think the Greek poet wholly ju- ed than Roxana. | 


oc fer. 
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« fering much inquietude on account of a rival.” By this pernicious 
cunning, and affected diſintereſtedneſs, Dejanira frees Lychas from 
his apprehenſions; and afterwards, by ſhewing him how greatly 
falſhood is diſliked, particularly by perſons in power, who are in a 
condition to detect and puniſh it, the determines him to confeſs. 
all. This he does; and tells her, that it was not in conſequence of 
2 command from Hercules, that he concealed: his paſſion for Iole, 
ſince Hercules himſelf made no ſecret of it; but through his con- 
cern for the queen, whom he was unwilling to afflict. For, con- 
« tinues he, this hero, to whoſe courage and valour, nothing” was 
« inſurmountable, is vanquiſhed by love.” This paſſage is thus 
rendered by Ovid: | a . 


« Quem nunquam Juno ſerieſque immenſa laborum 
« Fregerit, huic Iolen impoſſuiſſe jugum.” | 


The queen has now heard enough; but ſtill diſſembling her 
jealous rage, ſhe promiſes to treat her priſoners kindly, and or- 
ders Lychas to enter the palace, and wait till ſhe gives him the 
preſent ſhe deſigns for her huſband, in return for that he has ſent 
her : this ſaid, ſhe retires likewiſe. 5 
The virgins who compoſe the Chorus conclude the act, by re- 
flections on the power of love: from enumerating the Deities who 
have been enſlaved by this paſſion, they paſs to mortals, and deſ- 
cribe the combat between Hercules and the river Achelous, for 
Dejanira. This deſcription is beautiful, and naturally connected - 
with the ſubject. | | Y ; Ss 
2 A. C Y 


While Lychas, who is now ready to depart, converſes with the 
Chorus, Dejanira comes out of the palace, to impart to theſe faith- 
ful friends the torments that fill fs boſom. Lychas goes out. 
« Ah! cries Dejanira, like a deceived 2 who receives into his 
« veſſel a burthen likely to fink it, I have opened my arms to a 
« rival. Alas! a thouſand charms ſmile in her eyes, and baniſh 
mine.“ This thought it is that racks her; yet ſhe loves Hercules, 
unfaithful and inconſtant as he is: and to fix his heart, ſhe has 
recourſe to an expedient which ſhe believes infallible. To under- 
ſtand this, it is neceſſary to recollect the adventure of the Centaur 
Neſſus. Hercules, when he conducted Dejanira to Trachine, was 
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Ovid's Epiſtles, 9. ü 
| * L12 ob- 
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obliged to paſs a river, and confided her to the care of Neſſus, who 
employed himſelf in ferrying over travellers; but the Centaur of- 
fering violence to this princeſs, the ſon of Alcmena flew him with 
his arrows which had been dipped in the poiſonous blood of the 
Hydra of Lerna, which hehad formerly killed. The dying Centaur 
told Dejanira, that if ſhe would for the future be wholly free from 
all apprehenſions of a rival in the affections of Hercules, ſhe muſt 
preſerve ſome of his blood, which would prove a philtre always 
capable of recalling him to her. The inquiſitive and jealous. 
Dejanira carried away with her ſome of this blood, with an inten- 
tion to make uſe of it when neceſſary, as Sophocles and Ovid re- 
late. She therefore now tells the Chorus, that having fortunately 
remembered this philtre, ſhe had dipped a robe in it, which ſhe in- 
tended to ſend to Hercules. However a ſcruple riſes in her mind 
upon what might be the effect of this dangerous trial, which ſhe 
had never yet made. The Chorus wiſely endeavour to heighten 
theſe fears, which ſpring from a ſecret preſage; but paſſion pre- 
vents Dejanira from farther reflection, eſpecially upon ſeeing Ly- 
chas, who comes to receive her laſt orders. She then ſtifles her 
fears, makes the firſt advance, and requires ſecrecy of the Chorus, 
with regard to this new. ſpecies of magic. | 

This ſcruple ſuppreſſed in its birth, is finely managed by Sopho- 
cles, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. The queen gives Lychas the robe de- 
ſigned for Hercules, with orders to prevail upon him to wear it as 
ſoon as poſſible, that he may appear with the more decency at the 
ſacrifices. Lychas takes the box, which is ſealed with the queen's 
ſeal, promiſes to acquit himſelf faithfully of his duty, and goes a- 
way. Ovid has thus elegantly expreſſed the innocence of Dejani- 
ra and Lychas. — 


« Tenaroque Lichæ quid tradat neſcia luctus 
« Ipſa ſuos tradit.“ | 


Mean time the Chorus offer up a prayer for Hercules, and 
ceive favourable hopes from his return. 


ARS BS. 


Dejanira, as has been obſerved, is in that ſtate when the ma- 
lignity of the human heart ſtruggling with its natural rectitude, is 
divided between the deſire of gratifying itſelf, and the fear of com- 
mitting a crime: a ſtate in which it is uſual for paſſion to pre- 
vai] over duty. For, in this doubt, when the heart enters into a 

treaty, 


fallows her inclination, without giving herſelf time'toexaminewhe- 
ther the does well or ill. Even the very manner of her conſulting 
the Chorus concerning her doubts, is but an artifice of her paſſion, 
which ſeeks for ſupport rather than advice; and remorſe is the 
conſequence of it. Her reaſon returning after the departure of 
Lychas, ſhe imparts to her confidants her fears, and ſeeks if poſſible 
to be delivered. from them; for Sophocles has painted her virtu-/ 
ous, though jealous. And indeed, hers is not the jealouſy: of a Me- 
dea, who would murder her rival and her huſband: all ſhe deſires 
is to recover his heart, and render him indifferent towards Iole. 

She reflects upon the magical qperation ſhe has and 
the wonders that attended it. Neſſus had defired her to keep his 
blood in a dark place, and vhen ſhe made uſe of it; to doit ſeuret- 
ly, and in the dark; but he particularly charged her not to expoſe 
to the light, before it was worn, the robe dipped in tis blood. 
She had followed theſe directions exactly; but the lock of wook 
which ſhe uſed inſtead of a ſpunge to ſpread the philtre upon the robe 
rotted as ſoon as it was expoſed to the air. This ſurpriſing cir- 
cumſtance terrifies Dejanira; and — but too late to ſuſ- 
pect the Centaur s 7 For t reaſon could induce 
« a lover, mu on her account; to be defirous of ſerving» 
« her? doubtleſs it was to revenge himſelf upon his enemy, that 
he deccived her with an invidious preſent.” The queen now 
remembers, that the arrows with which the Centaur was wounded, 
had been. poiſoned with the blood of the Hydra. She therefore 


doubts no more but that Hercules is the victim of this pretended 


philtre; and ſhe determines, if this fatal accident ſhould happen, 
to put an end to her life, and coneeal her ſhame in the tomb. 8 

This repentance in a heart virtuous, but drawn aſide, is accord- 
ing to nature; and I do not think it poſſible to be more happily 
exprefſed, than Sophocles has done it. The Chorus endeavour 
in vain to remove theſe apprehenſions, and to prevail upon the 
queen to hope better from a ſtratagem which ſhe was perſuaded 
was wholly innocent. Dejanira feels her fears and her diſquiets in- 
creaſe, and her ſon Hyllus, who returns y. confirms 
them, by the words he utters upon his entrance, Ah mother! 
« ſays he: mayſt thou either be no longer my mother, or ceaſe to 
live: or rather be, if poſſible, leſs guilty. Thou haſt this day 
« murdered my father, and thy huſband.” | 


De- 


| | | >. 
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treaty, it: is more than half overcome; and we find: that Dejanira " 
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Dejanira, ſtruck with terror and amazement, aſks him ſeveral 

ueſtions; and each anſwer ſhe receives is a new ſtab to her heart. 
Hyllus is come from his father, and was a witneſs of the miſer- 
able condition to which the fatal robe had reduced him. This 
hero was at Cenee, where he was building a temple in honour of 
Jupiter, and tracing out the plan of a ſacred wood: there it was 
that his fon Hyllus found him, and whither Lychas came with the 

reſent from Dejanira. Here there is a fault which it is not eaſy 
to defend : Plautus in his Captives is guilty of the ſame. The di- 
ſtance from Cenee to Trachine is too great to make it credible 
that any one could travel thither and back again in fo ſhort a time 
as Sophocles allows for the journey of Hyllus and Lychas. How 
could Hyllus, in the ſpace of a few hours, go to Cenee to his father, 
{ze him buſied in his deſigns of erecting a temple, aſſiſt at a ſacrifice 
at which Lychas alſo who had come back from Trachine, was pre- 
ſent; in a word, be witneſs to all that had paſſed, and attend his 


father to Trachine during the time taken up in two acts? But 


Sophocles, who was originally ſo ſcrupulous, with reſpect to proba- 
bility, undoubtedly took adyantage of the diſtance of thoſe places 
from Athens, where the majority of the ſpectators did not very 
cloſely examine the matter, and willingly admitted the appearance 
of probability, where geography appeared to be but little violated. 
The ſame thing is done now by our audiences, though more 
knowing with reſpect to tragedies, where the nicities of place are 
ſtill leſs obſerved. a 
But to return to the recital made by Hyllus. © Alcides, through 
< reſpect to the requeſt of his wife, put on the robe ſhe had ſent 
« him. Thus adorned, he appeared at a pompous facrifice ; but 
* ſcarce had the pile whereon the victims were placed begun to 
«blaze, when the venom with which the robe was poiſoned pro- 
<« duced its fatal effect. The whole body of Hercules was cover- 
ed with a profuſe ſweat: the dreadiul robe ſtuck faſt to his 
« back, and could not be torn off without bringing the fleſh with 
* it. The poiſon glided into his veins, and inſinuated itſelf into 
« the marrow of his bones. Hercules called Lychas, and aſked from 
* what hand he received this horrible preſent? and upon his an- 
« {wering, from Dejanira's: the hero, traniported with rage, and 
« with the exceſs of his tortures, ſeized the wretched Lychas, and 
« threw him with ſuch force upon a rock, that his body was daſh- 
« ed in pieces.” (It was to render this credible, that Sophocles 
mentioned the circumſtance of the death of Iphitus,) © The 
peo- 
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ple were ſtruck with terror, and not one durſt venture to 

« app. ap the raging Hercules. He threw himſelf on the earth, 
« he rolled about; then ſuddenly raifing himſelf, he uttered dread- 
« ful cries, which made all the neighbouring ſhores reſound. At 
length, adds Hyllus, Hercules caſting around his looks, which 
« were renderered frightful by the violence of his pain, perceived 
me in the croud, drowned in tears. He called me: approach, my 
“ ſon, ſaid he, do not flya wretched father; come near, al alifiou gh thou 
« ſhouldſt expire with me, come near, my ſon, and if — haſt 
« any remaining tenderneſs for a father who has ever loved thee, 
1 convey me as ſoon as ble, out of this foreign country, that I 
„may breathe my laſt in a place where no human eye may behold 
« me. We inſtantly obeyed him: he was carried on board a veſ- 

« ſel, and with great difficulty we have landed him on this ſhore: 
« you will ſee him either alive or dead. Ut i is to the Chorus that 
Hyllus addreſſes this diſcourſe; then turning to the queen, his mo- 
ther ,) © Such is the effect of thy impious projects: why am I not 
« permitted to curſe thee? This is the leaſt vengeance that a ſon 
can take upon a mother who has murdered his W and the 
1 preateſt of heroes.” 

PDeſjanira retires without being able to utter a gugde di the 
Chorus endeavour to detain her. Why, oh princeſs! doſt thou 
go away thus, without 3 thou not know that ſilence 
« 15 a tacit confeſſion of guilt?ꝰ her not, reſumes Hyllus : 
« oh! may ſhe fly far from theſe eyes, whoſe looks have confounded 
her: is it fit that the ſhould bear the title of mother? ſhe who 
has ſo baſely forfeited the character; let her fly then; let her in- 
joy her crime, and m ny, the fate ſhe prepared for my father, fall 


« ſolely on her own h 
The ſilence of Dejanira js conceived in the ſame ſpirit with that of 


Eurydice, in the Antigone; and we ſhall ſoon fee that it is more judi- 
cially managed than this affected line of Ovid's, fo often repeated 


in one epiſtle. 
« Impia, quid ceſſas Dejanira mori?” 


When we are reſolved to die, we do not exhort ourſelves to 
haſten the ſtroke, much leſs with ſo great an appearance of art; 
filence is more elegant and more affecting. 

The Chorus afterwards, from what they have heard from Hyllus, 
who likewiſe retires, recal to remembrance an ancient oracle, 


which foretold that Hercules, after twelve labours, ſhould enjoy an 
ever- 
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everlaſting repoſe : this oracle is now accompliſhed. The Chorus 
then reflect upon the misfortunes of Dejanira; they deplore the fa- 
tal effects of her credulous jealouſy, and at length attribute all theſe 


er V. 


Immediately theſe: terrified virgins hear a great noiſe in the 
palace, which preſages ſome fatal accident: Dejanira's con- 
fidant enters all in tears, and. declares that her miſtreſs is dead. 
« Scarce had ſhe entered the palace, ſaid ſhe, when, at the ſight of 
«© her ſon Hyllus, who was going to meet his father, ſhe turned 
« aſide to avoid him; and falling proſtrate before an altar, there 
<< deplored her widowhood. When ſhe ſaw any thing that belong- 
ed to Hercules, her eyes were filled with tears. She wandered wild- 
ly through the palace; if ſhe met any of her attendants, ſhe 
„ ſhed torrents of tears, and imputed to the Gods the over- 
e throw of her family: when theſe firft tranſports were a little 
«© ſubfided, I ſaw her ſuddenly enter the apartment of her-huſband, 
«© and keeping myſelf out of ſight, ſilently obſerved her actions: 
«« ſhe adorned the bed of Hercules, bathed it with her tears, and 
e ſitting down upon it, Oh nuptial couch, ſaid ſhe! this is the laſt 
time thou wilt receive me. At theſe words ſhe opened her boſom: 
« I flew to call her ſon; but hen I returned, ſhe had ſtabbed her- 
<< ſelf with a poinard. Hyllus, ſoftened at this ſight, with tears 
«« deplored a mother whom his reproaches had driven to this ex- 
«« ceſs of deſpair; for he had learnt but too late, that the Centaur 
had deceived her. The unfortunate Hyllus, racked with gri 
and remorſe, approached his dying mother; he embraced her; 
« he bathed her with his tears, exclaiming againſt himſelf for hav- 
ing believed her guilty; and againſt the peculiar unhappineſs of 
« his fate, who was deprived of both parents in one day: ſuch is 
the ſad deſtiny of this wretched houſe. After this let us depend 
«« upon the good fortune of one ſingle day: too greedy of the next, 
e never reflect that the preſent hour is perhaps the laſt we ſhall 
L enjoy.” at | | 

The death of Alceſtis®, in Euripides, reſembles this of Deja- 
nira ; and Virgil has evidently imitated theſe paſſages of the Greek 
poets, when he ſhews his Dido expiring. | | 


— 


— 


« Jncu- 


. Euripides Alceſteis, part firſt, V. III. 
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* Incubuitque Thoro, dixitque noviſſima verba.” 


The daughters of Trachine, overwhelmed with grief for theſe 
two fatal accidents, know not where to begin their lamentations ; 
they would be tranſported into another country ; they dread the 
preſence of the raving Hercules, who is brought upon the ſtage, 
ſurrounded with a numerous court in the utmoſt affliction for 2 
diſaſter. | : 

The whole aſſembly are kept in ſuſpence by the ſoft ſleep he 
ſeems to enjoy: his ſon Hyllus ſuppoſing him dead, breaks into 
lamentable cries; but an old man informs him that exceſs of pain 
has thrown him into a ſlumber, and that it will be dangerous to 
awake him. A moment after he opens his eyes, and cries out, 
« Oh Jupiter! into what region am I arrived? into whoſe hands am 
« I fallen? ah Tam torn in pieces! my agonizing pains return! 
The nafter ſome interruptions, * Oh thou promontory of Cenæum, 
« where I have erected ſo many altars! oh Gods, by me fo much 
« revered! is this the reward you reſerved for my piety?” _ 

He afterwards gives the moſt lively and natural ans 4 of inſup- 
portable pain. The ſcene of Hippolitus in Euripides is in the 
ſame taſte. Hercules complains that, by their endeavouring to eaſe 
his pains, they increaſed their force; he cannot bear any one to 
touch him; his tortures become more violent. Where are ye, he 
« cries, ye robbers, of whom I have purged the foreſts and the 
« ſhores of the ſea? death is my reward for it; and for an increaſe 
ce to my miſery, I ſee no perſon near me who will cut the thread of 
« my wretched days; no one who with ſteel and flames will break 
« the bonds of an intolerable life.” - The old man, the Chorus, and 
Hyllus, lament their incapacity to relieve him; but Hercules, 
ſeized with a new fit of anguiſh, conjures his ſon to plunge a poi- 
nard in his breaſt; it is the only kindneſs he can expect from him: 
he implores, he begs for death, but in vain. At length he breaks 
into that beautiful ſpeech quoted in the Tuſculan diſcourſes : 

« Oh Dejanira! muſt I fall thy victim? the implacable hate of 
Juno, the barbaroustyranny of Sr. ag have been leſs fatal to 
« me than the daughter of Oeneus. It is ſhe who has entangled 
« me in this fatal robe, as in a net wrought by the hands of the 
« Furies. Oh dreadful veil ! horrible priſon! my fleſh is faſtened 
« to it, the venom penetrates into my veins, my thick black blood 
« boils and waſtes away, my body burning in concealed fires is 
« reduced to a ſhadow; what neither the Centaurs, the Giants, 
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«« Greece, nor the whole world, which I have delivered from a 
hundred monſters, could effect, a woman has attempted and 
performed; and I expire by her hands. Oh my fon! do what a 
e name fo tender exacts of thee : be not ſwayed by a falſe pity for 
« thy impious mother; go drag the fury hither, and be a ſpectator 
« of her puniſhment. I will this moment vm whether thy 
« affection for thy mother or for me is ſtrongeſt : go, I ſay, obey me 
*« inſtantly, compaſſionate a father whoſe ſufferings are ſo exqui- 
„ ſite. Alas, I weep! I who was never heard to ſigh, or to com- 
« plain, midſt all my ſufferings: ah I bluſh at my own weakneſs! 
come near my ſon, judge of my tortures- --ſee my bowels burſt- 
“ing outlook on this body all you who are preſent, behold how 
*« cruelly it is mangled. Oh what new torment ! what flames con- 
0 ſume me! Great Jupiter, plunge me in the ſhades of Tartarus ! 
« ſtrike me with thy thunders! ah my wounds open! what tor- 
„ture, what pangs do I not endure? what is become of this 
te arm's boaſted ſtrength ? are theſe the hands that ſtifled the Ne- 
« mean lion? yes, this is the arm which cut off the renowned 
« heads of the Hydra, which vanquiſhed the Centaure, and deſtroyed 
ce the wild boar of Erimanthus: this is the arm that had force 
« enough to drag Cerberus from Hell, and cut in pieces the dra- 
* gon which guarded the golden fruit: this arm has ſignalized it- 
« ſelf by a thouſand glorious exploits, and never found an enemy 
“able to oppoſe it. Look on it now, alas! ſee to what a miſera- 
ble ſtate it is reduced; waſting with a ſecret poiſon, it is no lon- 
ger to be known. The ſon of Jupiter and Alcmena dies by the 
* hand of a perfidious wife; but I will have vengeance, although I 
* ſhould be annihilated. Let her come then, that from her pu- 
« niſhment the world may learn that Hercules, dead as he appears, 
« js ſtill the ſcourge of the wicked.” 

This paſſage muſt needs have been in the true taſte of antiquity, 
fince Ovid has imitated it in his Metamorphoſes: he has alſo im- 
proved upon it, by adding this beautiful thought: 


« Defefſa jubendo eſt 
Sava Jovis conjux; ego ſum indefeſſus agendo.” 


It is to be wiſhed that Ovid, rather than Seneca, had left us the 
Greek tragedies altered by his hand, as he has done with regard 
to ſome that haye not come down to us; and which have given us 
reaſon to regret the loſs of thoſe maſter- pieces of the tragic ge- 
nius, the traces of which we ſee in his Metamorphoſes. e 
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 Hyllus, undeceived with reſpect to his mother's guilt, endeavours 
to undeceive Hercules likewiſe, which makes a great dramatic in- 
cident ; for Hercules believes that his ſon is moved by an unjuſtifi- 
able compaſſion for Dejanira, and refuſes a long time to hear him: 
at length Hyllus acquaints him with the innocence of Dejanira, 
her jealouſy, her death, and the artifice of the Centaur. -At the 
mention of Neſſus, the eyes of Hercules are opened; he calls to 
mind an oracle he had received, and relates it to his ſon. Jupiter, 
he ſaid, had icted to him, that a dead perſon ſhould de- 
prive him of life; this dead perſon is the Centaur. He compares 
this oracle with a later one, which has been already mentioned: 
namely, that Hereules ſhould from henceforward enjoy continual 
repoſe. All theſe circumſtances leave him no longer any room to 
doubt that his end is near; therefore he intreats his ſon to promiſe 
him obedience in a certain point, which he will not reveal till he 
has this promiſe. 

The reſt of this ſcene is throughout in the taſte of the theatre ; 
for the audience is here kept in a wonderful ſuſpence. The father 
requires an oath from his ſon, and when obtained tells him his ſecret 
and his laſt requeſt. It is to carry him to Mount Oeta, to place 
him on a funeral pile, and ſet fire to it with his own hands; and 
this he muſt perform upon pain of his eternal curſes. 

The laſt article fills the youth with horror. Ah! what is it 
te thou commandeſt me to do? ſays he; muſt I be the murderer of 
* my father? Hercules inſiſts that he ſhall perform all the other 
offices at leaſt; and Hyllus conſents, provided this laſt fatal one 
is not required of him. The father however, not ſatisfied with 
this inſtance of his obedience, exacts another of him, which meets 
with equal repugnance. He muſt marry Iole. How! cries the 
ſon ; marry her who has deprived me of both my parents! oh no! 
The wretch who can be guilty of ſuch a crime muſt be agitated 
« by the Furies. Death will be leſs dreadful to me than this hated 
« marriage.” Hercules reiterates his command, and threatens him 
with his everlaſting diſpleaſure if he difobeys. Hyllus reſiſts as 
long as was conſiſtent with the duty and ſubmiſſion of a fon to a 
father ; butupon being affured that it is the will of the Gods that he 
ſhould marry Iole, he yields, ſaying, that he cannot poflibly offend 
the Gods by obeying a father. 

Hercules, ſatisfied with his promiſe, and being deſirous to 
avoid another fit of torture, orders his attendants to take him 
up and convey him to the ms He animates himſelf to yy | 
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ſuffer patiently the new pangs this motion gives him, and ftifles 
the cries of nature. Oh ſoul, cries he, inured to ſuffering! oh 
«« heart of iron, ſuppreſs thy ſighs ! diſhonour not Hercules!“ His 
weeping ſon helps to carry him, prepared in ſpite of himſelf, to 
render him the 1ad office which his father had exacted. | 
Such is the laſt ſcene, but its beauty and ſpirit cannot be ſhewn 
ina bare analyſis; and ſince there is nothing in it repugnant to 
our manners, I may venture to give it here entire. A judgment 
may be better made how much is loſt by the change of manners; 
which, not to ſpeak of other difficulties, make it impoſſible for us 
to tranſlate completely the works of the ancients: we need only 
join the ſcene which we are now going to read to the piece which 
Cicero has tranſlated, and which Hercules utters in his madneſs. 
The Chorus, greatly affected with the torments he ſuffers, cry 
out, Oh wretched Greece! how wilt thou mourn if thou art 
„ deprived of this hero?” | PP avs 
Huus to bis father. If thou wilt permit me to anſwer, I would 
conjure-thee, notwithſtanding the fad condition thou art in, to 
hear what I have to ſay? This is but juſtice, calm thy rage a mo- 
ment, otherwiſe thou wilt never know what thou oughteſt to la- 
ment, and what to rejoice at. Wy 
HeRcULEs. Speak, but make an end ſoon; ſinking under pain 
and grief, I cannot penetrate into obſcurities. | 
HxLLus. I have but two words to ſay to thee concerning my 
mother and thy wife, her innocence and her fate. 
HercuLEes. Ha! dareſt thou ſpeak to me of my murdreſs ? 
HyLLus. The ſecret I have to reveal to thee obliges me to 
break ſilence: my mother was not guilty. 
HERCULES. Not guilty!. - 7 | 
HyLLus. Thou thyſelf wilt acknowledge her innocence when 
thou knoweſt all. | 
HereuLEs. Speak then; but tremble leſt by a falſe tenderneſs 
thou ſhouldſt render thyſelf unworthy of the name of my ſon. 
HyLLus. My mother is dead: a mortal wound. 
HERCULES. By whoſe hand was ſhe puniſhed ? 
 HyLiLvus. Her own hand ſtruck the blow. | 
HeRcuLEs, Perfidious woman! this was to rob me of a juſt 
revenge. Why can I not---- 2 
'HyLiLus. Thou wilt not ſpeak thus when thou knoweſt all. 
HeRCuLEs. Go on, let me hear the reſt of this ſtrange ad- 


venture. 
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Hus. Her crime was an error; ber intentions were not 
wron 

— Her intentions right! and yet the: has murdered 
thy father. 

HyL1Lvs. She believed ſhe was preparing a philtre, and not a 
poiſon for thee. She was Jealous of lala. and ouly fought to re- 
cover thy heart. 

HercuLes. Is there in Trachine any — fo powerful? 

HyLLus. It was from the Centaur — that ſhe received 
this philtre. 

HeRcvuLEs. From Neſſus! then I am loſt. Ah, 'T ſee it plainly! | 
my death is unavoidable. Go my ſon, and ſince thou wilt ſoon: be 
deprived of a father, go and ſummon my whole family hither, bus 
particularly the unfortunate Alcmena, whom Jupiter in vain gave 
me for a mother. Go, it is neceſſary that I ſhould declare to 
the oracles J have received concerning my 

HyLLus. Alas, Alcmena is not here! ſhe is at Tyrinth® with 
ſome of your children; the reſt are at Thbeboss: 1 W 
but ready to obey thee in all things. 

HzxcuLzs. Hear then the oracles, my ſon, and let aftions 
ſhew from whom thou deriveſt thy birth. 5 my father fore - 
told me that no man living ſhould 8 my days, but 
that Iſhould fall by an inhabitant of the — my — is fulfilled; 
it is the dead Centaur ho has deſtroyed me. Let us compare this 
oracle with another I received lately: as I entered the ſacred foreſt of 
Dodona, a prophetic oak. aſſigned me this day of my return, as the 
beginning of a laſting repoſe. By this prediction, I underſtood that 
a happy life was decreed me, but death was the latent meaning; 
death, which is the end of all our calamities. Enter then, oh my 
ſon, into my defigns! delay not till my frenzy uns; fulfil the 
holieſt of all laws, obey thy father. 

Hrrrvs. Oh heayens! to what tends this deustef but it is 
not for me to examine thy deſigns ; declare thy commands, ani 
me ready to obey thee. 

HeRcuLes. Give me thy hand as a pledge of thy faith. 

HvLTus. Alas my fuer! why this ex, end thou doubt of 
my —— 7 


9 — — 


— 
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— wage as Arras It was the 
native country of Hercules, and was ſurnamed 'Theban, becauſe Amphitrion was of Thebes. 


Her- 
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HexcvLes. Come near I ſay, and then let thy dhacience 
be ſhewn. 

HyLLvs. Since thou wilt have it ſo, here is my hand. 

HercvLEs. Swear by Jupiter my father. 

HyLLus. Ah! what am to ſwear? what is it I muſt do? 

HercuLEs. That which I ſhall tell thee afterwards. 

 HyLLvs. I will do it: Icallto witneſs Jupiter, the guardian 
of oaths.” 

HercvuLts. - Bind thyſelf by ſome dreadful puniſhments, if 
thou faileſt in obedience. 

HyLLvs. Alas! how is it poſſible that I ſhould diſobey thee ? 
but fince thou wilt have it ſo, I here bind myſelf to perform thy 
will upon pain of the ſevereſt puniſhments. . 

HzrcvuLEts. Thou knoweſt the ſummit of mount e- conſe- 
crated to thy anceſtor Jupiter. 

HyLLvus. I know it well; have I not offered many ſacrifices 
there? 

HERCULES. There aebbeoffiedancticrnowst thou, with theaſ- 
ſiſtance of thy friends, muſt carry me to the top of this mountain; 
when there, erect a funeral pileofoaksand wild olives, place me upon 
it, and ſet fire to it with thy own hand. No tears I charge thee, no 
groans, not even a ſigh; it is by this noble fortitude that I ſhall 
know thee for my ſon. If thou refuſeſt to perform this office, 
thy father, tho' in the ſhades, will purſue thee with unſated ven- 

cance. 
A HyLLvus. Oh my father ! what haſt thou ſaid ? what commands 
are theſe? 

HercuLes. Thou muſt execute them: if thy heart ballances, 
I renounce thee for my ſon. 

Hy11vus. Alas! alas! what haſt thou ordered me? muſt I be 
a parricide to merit the title of thy ſon? 

HERCULES. A parricide! no, but my deliverer. 

re Thy deliverer! what by caſting thee in the midſt of 
flames 
HxRcurLESs. If to perform this laſt fad office fills thee with 10 
much horror, I will diſpenſe with that; but at leaſt do the reſt. 

HyLLvs. I will: this arm ſhall help to bear thee to mount Oeta. 

Hrxcurzs. And wilt thou build the pile? 

HyLLus. I will do this; for nothing ſhall * hard for me, 
provided I am not your murderer. | 
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HercuLes. Thou muſt, my Hyllus, crown all n - by 
one ſlight inſtance more of du 

Hrlrvs. What would I not do for my father ? 5170 

Hr RCULES. Hear then what I farther rn of thee: 2 
daughter of Eurytus--- 

HyLL.vs. Iole. | WR Wt LIE 

HexcuLes. Her, if thou haſt any regard ths oaths thou haſt 
ſworn to a father; if thou haſt the tenderneſs of a ſon for him, 
hear me, Icommandthee; — that thou n ton 
thou muſt- 

HyLLus. What? pn n 33 

HereuLEs. Thou muſt marry Iole*: thou art worthy of 
her whom Hercules has loved. Anſwer not; — o/o to obey 
me; thy ſubmiſſion to my firſt requeſt requires that ou ſhouldeſt 
make this effort. 

HyLLus. Oh heavens! but thy condition obliges me to ein 
my juſt complaints. Ah! what heart could without horror re- 
ceive a propoſal ſuch as this? sf ixatoaxHh 

HERCULES. Thou wilt not obey 1 me then? + 
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Ihe reverend father Poree has ſhewn tes; for this Prince when he is dying, gives 
me, that Racine concurs with Sophocles, or Monimia to Xiphares, as Hercules gives 
has expreſly imitated him in his Mithrida- TIole to Hyllus. 


Mais vous me tenez lieu d empire, de couronne, 
Vous ſeule me reſtez. Souffrez que je vous donne, 
Madame, & tous ces vœux que jexigeois de vous, 
Mon cœur pour Xiphares vous les demande tous. 


Mithr. Sc. the laſt. 


Yet it is certain, that the ſituation was piece to the theatre, and his tragedy to the 
very different: Xipharus was in love with French taſte. However Iole is the cauſe of 
Monimia, and the rival of his father, Where- the death of Alcides; and Monimia of that 
as, Hyllus conſented with reluctance to wed of Mithridates. Monimia fays herſelf. 

Iole. But Racine has, as it is ſaid, fitted his 


Helas, & plat aux Dieux qu' ſon fort inhumain 
Moi-meme j euſſe pa ne point preter la main, 
Et que ſimple tẽmoin du malheur qui Paccable 


Je le puſſe pleurer fans en Etre coupable. 


The more we examine theſe two trage- ſhew how he has formed himſelf upon the. 


dies, the more probable it ſeems that Mi- ancient tragic poets; even in thoſe pieces. 
thridates was founded on the Trachiniennes, where he is leaſt ſuſpected of imitation. 
And if this work ſhould be ſo well received This compariſon muſt needs be equally ad- 
as to encourage me to continue it, I ſhall yantageous to Racine, and to the ancient 
eater farther into Racine's imitations, and theatre. | k 
é YL 
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- HyLLus: What marry her who has robbed me of a mother 
who has reduced thee to the miſerable ſtate thou art in! the fata 
ſource of all our misfortunes! none but a madman could reſolve 
on ſuch an action; death would be leſs dreadful to me. 

HERCULEs. I ſee but too plainly that thou haſt loſt all reſpect 
for a dying father: ah! be aſſured that thy diſobedience ſhall draw 
the moſt horrible curſes upon thee. 

HyLLus. Alas! and how can I know that it is not the diſor- 
der of thy mind which ſuggeſts theſe cruel commands ? 

HexcuLes. It is thy preſumptuous oppoſition. to my will that 
awakes my frenzy. | 

HvTLus. Wretch that I am! how painful is this ſtate of irreſo- 
lution into which I am plunged ? 

HzercoLes. Thou art thus 1 for thy perjury to a father. 

HYLLvus. Ah my father, I have not learned impiety from thee! 

HEeRcuLEs. Is it then impious to obey me? | 

- Hy1Lvs. Is the command thou now layeſt upon me juſt ? 

HexcvuLes. Moſt juſt; I call the Gods to witneſs that it is ſo. 

HyYLLvs. I will obey. Thou atteſteſt the Gods, and thou com- 
mandeſt me: ſurely the Gods will not puniſh me for my obedi- 
ence to a father, | | 

HeRcuLEs. Now thou art a ſon worthy of Hercules. This 
was the laſt requeſt I had to make thee; thou haſt granted it, and I 
die contented. Let us prevent a return of my pains ; come place 
me upon the pile : draw near my friends, help to ſupport me, I 
think of nothing now but death. | 

HyYLLvs. Let us go; there is no law which forbids this fad, this 
cruel office, fince a father forces me to accept it. | 

HERCULES. Oh heart inured to ſufferings, fence thee with iron, 
that not a ſigh may force its way! Let this horrid fate loſe all its 
terrors to me“, raiſe me my deareſt friends, ſhew the unfortunate 
Hercules that pity which the Gods deny him! IT am deſcended 
from their own immortal race; yet they behold me ſuffering theſe 
horrible tortures, and afford me no relief. What mortal can fore- 
ſee his deſtiny? mine is deplorable: it is ſhameful to them, but 
more inſupportable-ftill to him who is the victim of it. (They 
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* I have given theſe lines to Hercules, although in the common editions they are put 
7 It is apparent that this muſt be a miſtake. 
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The Crorvus. Iole, what is it thou wouldſt do? come not qut 
of this palace: thou haſt in the ſpace of a few hours been a wit- 
neſs to a reverſe of fortune, of which Jupiter only is the cauſe. 

There is certainly much poetic fire throughout this whole piece; 
but that which make it ſo intereſting is the wonderful art with 
which Sophocles has managed it, ſo as to increaſe with the events 
from act to act, till the laſt ſcene; when it blazes out in all its 
luſtre. . 4. LY, ; 7 FREY 4 - os 

This tragedy has furniſhed matter for a great number of Mi- 
ning paſſages in Ovid, a latin tragedy by Seneca, and a French 
one by Rotrou : but theſe writers, and even Ovid, have greatly dege- 
nerated from the original ſimplicity; for the human mind is al- 
ways endeavouring to improve, and would not be ſatisfied with per- 
fection although it ſhould attain to it. 55 £5; 
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TRAGEDY S SENECA. 


NE of the Senecas, or rather, he who has aſſumed their 
name, and who underſtood the drama no better than they did, 
in treating of the ſubjet we have juſt been examining, has not 
wholly followed the fame conduct any more than in all the others 
which he has handled, after the Greek tragic writers; and ſtill 
leſs has he endeavoured to copy their inimitable and noble ſimplicity. 
The perſons of Seneca's drama are Hercules, Dejanira, Alc- 
mena, Hyllus, ole, a Confidant, a Chorus of Oetolian women, 
another Chorus of Oechaliennes, Philoctetes and Lychas : ſome of 
theſe are only introduced to adorn the ſcene. 


I. 


Hercules firſt appears, but without informing us where or why 
he appears. However this is not Hercules; it is the captain of the 
Viſionaries: it is ſtill worſe. 

« Father of the Gods, ſays the Latin Alcides, thou mayſt now 
e reign ſecurely. This arm has given thee peace: there is no 
longer any need of thy thunders: no barbarous tyrants, no per- 
« fidious kings remain on earth: I have extirpated all who merit 
thy indignation, and yet heaven is denied me ſtill. My obedi- 


e ence has ſhewed me what I am, a ſon worthy of 4 Even 


« Juno, the implacable Juno has acknowledged me for thy ſon. 
« Why then doſt thou delay my juſt reward? art thou afraid that . 
« Atlas who ſupports the heavens, will ſink under the additional 


« weight 
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ee weight of Hercules. Death and hell have not been able to hold 
&© me.” Here he enters into a detail of his labours; not in the 
manner of the Hercules of Sophocles, but always as an idle 
boaſter. He afterwards goes on thus: * I aſk thee not, oh my 
« father !. to point out to me the road to heaven; I know already 
« how to find it. Art thou afraid that the earth ſhould produce 
© new monſters ? let her haſte then to bring them forth while yet ſhe 
i enjoys the preſence of Hercules.” According to him, none willever 
be able to imitate his actions: the ſun could not keep pace with 
his travels; he has got to the end of nature, and can go no farther 
on the earth: he has violated eternal night: he has ſuſtained alt 
the rage of the ſea; the moſt dreadful ſtorm could not wreck the 
veſſel that had Hercules on board. At length, nothing more re- 
mains for him to do on earth, becauſe ſhe dare not produce a new 
race of monſters. The jeſt is, that reflecting on the hatred Juno 
bears him, he ſays, that ſhe has transferred the monſters to heaven. 
Can we poſſibly gueſs how? why there are in the heavens ſigns 
and conſtellations, which men have thought proper to diſtinguiſh 
by the names of lion, bear, ſerpent, &c. He has a thought more 
extravagant ſtill; for he tells us that his labours are placed in hea- 
ven before him, and that he ſees all his great exploits written 
there; but that Juno was reſolved to render the celeſtial manſions 
formidable to him, filling them with theſe monſters. Strange 
puerility! however this is not all. Juno, he ſays, had better not 
refuſe him a place in heaven; for if ſhe continues obſtinate, he 
will overthrow all, new form the earth, join Spain to Sicily, pre- 
ſcribe other bounds to the ſea, and open new paths for the rivers. 
Jupiter, adds he, thou mayſt confide the guardof the Gods to me, 
* and rely ſecurely upon Hercules for the care of the whole ce- 
« leſtial region when he is there. The frigid, or the torrid 
gone, it matters not; be aſſured the Gods ſhall be in ſafety 
« from one pole to the other.” At length he draws a com- 
iſon between himſelf and other deified mortals ; ſuch as Apollo, 
acchus, and Perſeus. © What have they done after all, ſays he, 
«« to merit divine honours ? one of them killed the ſerpent Python; 
but how many Pythons were there in the Hydra of Lerna? an- 
other conquered India; what is that to the whole ſubjected world? 
4 the third cut off the head of Meduſa; this was but one mon- 
« ſter only deſtroyed.” After this boaſting ſpeech, he ſends Ly- 
chas to Dejanira, and commands ſome of his other attendants to 
convey the victims to the — of Cenæum. Here we begin to per- 
n 2 ceive 
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ceive that Hercules is not yet at Trachine, which is confirmed by 
what follows. The action is then performed in more places than 
one; for Dejanira, who appears ſoon after, is ſuppoſed to be at 
Trachine, as Sophocles repreſents her. 

It is not thus that the judicious Greek poet explains his ſubject; 
he does not give us declamations, but lively pictures. He introdu- 
ces Dejanira complaining of her huſband's abſence, and full of anx- 
iety for his ſafety. Then Hyllus appears, who is ſent by the af- 
flicted queen to find out his father: afterwards ſhe Er the 
happy news of Alcides's victory. From this beginning fo. ſimple 
and ſo natural is produced all thoſe wonderful events which the 
poet diſplays in the ſequel; for his purpoſe was what Horace 
preſcribes : 1 


« Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex ſumo dare lucem cogitat. 


But after hearing Seneca's Hercules, who opens the play, we 
cannot help ſaying after Horace, 


<« Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu ?” 


Before we proceed any farther, the reader perhaps will not be 
diſpleaſed to ſee the Latin ſcene of Hercules ſoftened in French by 
Rotrou, in his tragedy of Hercules dying. We ſhall there perceive that 
it is Seneca, after all who has (if we may dare ſay fo), carried the 
French drama to that heigth to which it attained in its fineſt age. 


fPuiſſant moteur des Dieux, ferme appui de la terre, 
« Seul etre ſouverain, ſeul maitre du tonnerre, 

* Golite enfin, roi des cieux, le doux fruit de mes faits, 
© Qui par tout Vunivers one ctabli la paix. 

« Fai d'entre les ſujets la trahiſon bannie. 

Jai des rois arrogans puni la tyrannie, 

Et rendu ton renom ſi puiſſant & fi heau | 
« Que la foudre en tes mains n'eſt plus qu'un vain fardeau. 
Des objets de ton bras, le mien eſt Fhomicide, 

« Et.tu nas rien a faire apres les faits d' Alcide. 

Tu was plus à tonner: & ciel toute fois. 

M'eſt encore interdit après tous ces exploits.” 


Theſe verſes, noble as they are, have ſtill ſomewhat of the ſpirit 
of boaſting: however the Hercules of Rotrou is leſs extravagant 
than Seneca's ; and in what follows he has ſoftened him ſtill —_ : 

% Parois 
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* Parois-je encore un fils indigne de mon pere? 
« Junon n'a-telle pas aſſouvi ſa colere ? 
N' a- telle Pas aſſes ez par ſon averſion 
« Fait paroitre ma force & mon extraction? 
«© N'ai-je pas ſous mes loix aſſervi les deux poles? : 
Et celui dont le ciel charge tant les epaules.. 
Et ſur qui ce fardeau repoſe pour jamais, 
«« Ne me peut il porter avec ce rude faix ? 
Ainſi que mes exploits rends ma gloire parſaite:. 
La Parque t'a remis le ſoin de ma defaite 
Et de quelques efforts qu'elle attaque mes jours 
L'impuiſſante qu elle ſt n n'en peut borner le cours.. 
« Lair, la terre, la mer, les infernales rives 
Laiſſent enfin ma vie & mes ſorces oiſives. 
« Et voyant ſans effet leurs monſtres abbattus 
«« Ces foibles ennemis nen reproduiſent plus. 
« Pere de la charts, d Aſtre, ame du monde, 
* Quels termes, n'a franchis ma courſe vagabonde? 
« Sur quels bords a- t on vũ tes rayons etales, 
Oz ces bras triomphans ne ſe ſoĩent ſignals ? 
« Pai porte la terreur plus loin que ta carriere, 
Plus loin qu'ou tes rayons ont ports la lumiere. 
« Pai force des pais que le jour ne yoit pas. 
Et j'ai vii la nature au-dela de mes 
Neptune & les Tritons ont vo d'un eil timide 
% Promener mes vaifſeaux ſur leur campagne humide. 
Lair tremble comme onde, au ſeul bruit de mon nom, 
« Et nꝰoſe plus ſervir la haine de Junon. 
« Mais qu' en vain j'ai purge le ſejour od nous ſommes 
je donne aux immortels la peur que j te aux hommes 
« Ces monſtres, dont ma main a delivre cent lieux 
Profitent de leur mort, & s'emparent des cieux. 
Le ſoleil voit par eux ſes maiſons * * 
« Sans en Etre chaſſes, ils les ont uſu 
« Ces vaincus qui m'ont fait fi celebre aux neveux 
« Ont au ciel devant moi la place que j'y veux. 
“ Junon dont le courroux ne peut encor steindre 
« En a peuplè le ciel pour me le faire craindre. 
Mais qu il en ſoit rempli de Fun a L autre bout, 


Leurs efforts ſeront vains; ce bras forcera tout. 
1 | 


Rotrou 
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Rotrou, it is plain, has omitted many paſſages as turgid as thoſe 
he has taken. If he had deſigned, for example, to expreſs Her- 
cules's threat of overturning all nature, he might have put into his 
mouth what the Artabazus*, of the Viſionaries ſays which is in 
thegexact taſte of Seneca. 


« Quoi donc, je ſuis oifif & je ſerois fi lache, 

« Que mon bras pit avoir tant ſoit peu de relache? 

* O Dieux! faites ſortit d'un antre tEnebreux 

« Quelque horrible geant, ou quelque monſtre affreux: 
« $i] faut que ma valeur manque un jour de matiere, 
« Te vais faire du monde un vaſte cimetiere. 


This is literally the ſpeech of Hercules. | 

The ſecond ſcene in the French tragedy is not conducted with 
more judgment than the firſt ; but at leaſt that is now diſcovered 
which ought have been known before, that Hercules is returning 
to Trachine, loaden with the ſpoils of Oechalia, and followed by 
a great number of captives; among whom is Iole, the daughter of 
the conquered king. 

Iole and the reſt of the captives complain of their deſtiny, but 
in too unaffecting a manner to force tears from the — — 
they weep in ſentences and antitheſes; yet ſome of theſe are beau- 


tiful, as the following for example: 


Nunquam eſt ille miſer cui facile eſt mori. 
ce Felices ſequeris, mors, miſeros fugis!” 


«« They ought not to be called unfortunate who are at liberty 
to die. Oh death! the happy only find thee, thou flieſt the 
« miſerable.” | | 

The triumph of Alcides is heightened by the miſeries he has 
occaſioned. They paint him as impenetrable to iron, and harder 
than ſteel, Weapons are blunted upon his body ; and what wea- 
pons ? they give a minute deſcription of thoſe nſed by the Scythians, 
the Sarmatians, and the Parthians. His ſingle weight has over- 
thrown Oechalia. | 


« Muros Oechaliæ corpore propulit.” 
What he reſolves to ſubdue is already ſubdued. His deſigns are 


« ſo many exploits,” | 


—_—_—_— 


A perſon in the Viſionaries. 
Vin- 
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s Vincere ras 
« Jam victum eſt.” 2 


« His glance alone is more fatal than death.“ 
Pro fato potuit vultus iniquior.” 


At length the captives confeſs that they have one great advan- 
tage in their misfortune, which is, that it is extreme. They have 


nothing worſe to fear; they have ſeen Hercules in his wrath... 


| © Commoda cladibus 
«« Magnis magna patent. Nil ſupereſt mali; 
« Iratum miſerz vidimus Herculem.” 


In concluſion: | 
* «« Mais comme il n'eſt peine d'ame fi forte 

« Quiilne sen faille a la fin conſoler; 

The Chorus comfort Iole; and for this purpoſe employ an argu-- 
ment drawn from the very exceſs of their misfortunes, which can- 
not admit of increaſe. After this, they all go to preſent them-- 
ſelves to Dejanira. | | 

AC TIE 


An old woman;. the confidant of Dejanira, comes to declare the - 
affliction of this princeſs at the fight of her rival Iole: but who + 
has told Dejanira that Iole is her rival? Nothing has yet been faid . 
that ſhews ſhe was informed of her misfortune. Sophocles mana-- 
ges this incident with more art: he unfolds the myſtery by de- 
grees. The curioſity of Dejanira begins, and the imprudent zeal . 
of a courtier completes the melancholy diſcovery. Seneca ſup- 
poſes all this already done; but he ought to have given us notice of 
it at leaſt. Let us ſee however, how the confidant prepares the 
mind of the audience for the fight of an injured and enraged wife? 
It is by expreſſions almoſt as extravagant as thoſe in the ſcene of 
Hercules. She compares Dejanira to a tygreſs; and in this there 
is no exaggeration, for the deſcription ſhe gives of her goes farther. 
« Her grief and rage burſt from her heart to her eyes; wildly the 
* wanders through the palace: the ſpacious dome is too confined 
for her furious ſteps.“ 

Rotrou, who has tranſlated this piece exactly, renders the thoughts 
in this ſcene literally. | | 
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Elle court ſans deſſein, & fa courſe rapide 

Cent fois a fait trembler tout le palais d'Alcide. 
Elle renverſe tout, rompt tout, & ſous ſes pas 
La maiſon eſt Etroite, & ne lui ſuffit pas. 

e Sa paleur fait juger du mal qui Ja poſſede; 

La rougeur to6t apres a la paleur ſuccede: 
Elle verſe des pleurs, & dans le meme inſtant 

« Du feu ſort de ſes yeux qui les ſeche en ſortant.“ 


What thoughts are here! however we ſhall have others more ex- 
travagant ſtill. Dejanira appears, but ſhe is no longer that prin- 
ceſs, virtuous tho' jealous, and ſuch as Sophocles repreſents her: 
the is a Fury who would make her vengeance equal to the labours 
of Hercules, and her perſecutions greater even than Juno's.“. In 
the Greek poet, ſhe ſeeks only to recover the heart of her huſband : 
here her firſt thought is a cruel revenge. Let Seneca give her 
anotherkind of jealouſy than Sophocles : let it be a jealouſy wrought 
up to madneſs; we may be content to paſs that fault which chan- 
ges the face of the whole piece: we know how far the rage of a 


furious woman can go. 
* «© Notumque furens quid fæmina poſſit.“ 


But that Dejanira ſhould expreſs herſelf like a demoniac is in- 
tolerable. Who can underſtand her when ſhe would have her 
boſom produce more monſters than Alcides has deſtroyed: when 
ſhe ſays that all theſe monſters are actually in her heart; and when 
ſhe ſtops to give free courſe to theſe ſhining thoughts which are 
more the language of wit than the heart. Yet there are beauties 
in this ſcene; as theſe for example: 

The ConrFipanT. Thou would die. 9 

DeJanira. I will die, but die the wife of Hercules, ere he 
has diſhonoured himſelf by an unworthy pafſion---or let him pe- 
riſh; or let him ſacrifice me: let him add his wife to the mon- 
ſters he has deſtroyed: let him number my defeat among his tri- 
umphs: at leaſt, I will expire upon the bed of Alcides 

Alſo when the confidant, to comfort her, tells her, that in Iole 
Hercules loved only a different conqueſt ; and that his paſſion was 
at an end as ſoon as he had ſubdued Eurytus her father. No 
* anſwers Dejanira, he is enamouredeven of the miſeries of Iole.” At 
length the queen determined to die after ſacrificing her huſband 
and her rival to her juſt revenge, ſpeaks this beautiful line: 


Felix jacet quicunque quos odit premit.” 


} *Virgil E. 5. V. 6. 
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.. 


| «Felix jacet quicunque quos odit premit” | 
Which Rotrou, the faithful tranſlator of Seneca, renders thus: 
Et qui tue en mourant doit mourir ſatisfait. 


There are many other thoughts of the ſame kind, but theſe are 
commonly ſpoiled by the other verſes, in which they may be ſaid 
to be drowned, and appearlike true diamonds among a great number 
of falſe ſtones. How cold Dejanira's anger ſeems amidſt ſo much fire! 
for in effect, all this violence of reſentment, which threatens nothing 
but flames and daggers, ends in calling in the aſſiſtance of magic to 
compoſea philtre. She orders her confidant to tinge with the blood 
of Neſſus a robe, which ſhe deſigns to ſend to her unfaithful 
huſband : mean time, ſhe implores the Deity of love to favour her 
projects. The operation is performed in an inſtant ; and Lychas, 
who enters very ſeaſonably without being ſent for, and without 
uttering a word, is diſpatched to Hercules with the robe. 

The Chorus, which is not the ſame with that in the firſt act, 
but compoſed of Etolian virgins in the intereſt of Dejanira, form 
the interlude upon theſe words of the queen, Lament my misfor- 
tunes.” They prepare to obey her; but their ode, inſtead of being 
plaintive, is nothing but a lecture of learned and fine morality u 
on the text, The afflicted ſeldom find faithful friends.” The 
comment is very long, and turns upon the miſeries of princes con- 
traſted with the felicity of private perſons. This likewiſe is fo- 
reign to the ſubject; but we could pardon it, if we found a few of 
thoſe beautiful ſtrokes which Virgil has given us upon the fame 
ſubject. | | 


O fortunatos nimium; ſua fi bona norint, 
« Agricolas!“ 


« Happy they who poſſeſs the bleſſings of a country life, if 
te they were conſcious of their good fortune.” 9 


A C T IL. 


Dejanira enters to grieve mechanically, if I may be permitted to 
uſe this term, to expreſs what is really. the caſe. She acquaints 
the audience with the cauſe of her grief; the magical operation 
was ſcarce performed, and the robe ſent to Hercules, when the re- 
mainder of the blood with which the robe had been tinged, being 
expoſed to the air, melted and took fire. Seneca, to deſcribe this 
circumſtance, has recourſe to geography, and ſeeks for mountains 

Vor. II. Oo where 
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where the ſnows diſſolve, and maritime coaſts where the daſhing 
waves are changed into foam. While I was wondering at this 
„ prodigy, continues Dejanira, the cauſe of my aſtoniſhment va- 
*« niſhed; the earth heaved like the waves of the ſea, and every thing 
% that the venom touched was ſhaken.” This is not So hocles, 
or rather it is the Greek poet ſophiſticated in Latin. See the ſame 
thought dreſt out in the manner of Rotrou. 


Une obſcure fume au milieu de la porte 

« Ma fait baiſſer la vue, & j'ai vd fur le ſeũil, 
(O prodige, 0 ſpectacle, Epouvantable a I'eil) 
Sous deux goutes de ſang par hazard repandues 
Du bois ſe conſumer, & des pierres fondues ; - 
« Lair en Etoit obſcur, la terre en Ecumoit; 

Le fer en Etoit chaud, & le bois en fumoit.“ 


If the tranſlation is trifling, it 48 becauſe the French poet was 
deſirous of copying his original exactly. 

Hyllus returns all on a ſudden from the mountain of Cenæum, 
where he had ſeen Hercules clad in the fatal robe, offering a ſacri- 
fice to Jupiter. He begins thus: Fly mother, feek an aſylum 
« heyond theboundaries of theocean, the ſtars, and hell: fly if it be 
e pofſible where the labours of Alcides have never been heard of: 
« fly to the temples of Juno, they only will be open to thee.” 
Jano, it muſt be obſerved, was the implacable enemy of Hercules: 
but one would imagine, that Hyllus had ſtudied a wy time for 
this ſingular manner of expreſſing his rage. Rotrou makes him 
ſpeak more ſenſibly in the following lines. 


« Alez, courez, fuyez, he quoi, madame? 6 Dieux! 
% Apres cet accident vous Etes dans ces lieux 

« Helas, 6 quelque route en ce danger extreme 
Va plus loin que terre, & que ! Erebe meme, 
Et dont Hercule encor n'ait aucun ſouvenir, 

« Courez; C'eſt le chemin que vois devez tenir.“ 


He afterwards tells her, that the infected blood of Neſſus had 
murdered his father: but who has informed him of the magical 
operation? This news throws Dejanira into deſpair. Hylus gives 
a circumſtantial account of all that had happened; but this is done 
with fo little judgment and propriety, Gat a flight ſketch will 


be ſufficient to give the reader an idea of it. 
| Her- 
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« Hercules was in the midſt of his prayers to Jupiter, when 
<< ſuddenly a groan eſcaped him: the groan of Hercules reſounded 
« like a dreadful cry; like the roaring of a wounded bull; like 
e thoſe peals of thunder which threaten the whole univerſe with 
«« deſtruction. This groan rebounded to the ſtars and the ocean; 
« even the Cyclades and the moſt diſtant coaſts reechoed it. Her- 
« cules is now ſeen to weep. We ſuppoſe him ſeized with new 
- « pangs: all tremble, all fly; but the hero caſting around his eyes 

* enflamed with rage and pain, fought Lychas only. The un- 
„happy wretchembraced the altar, terror ſeized him, and left him 
« ſcarce life enough to ſuffer. . Alcides ſeized his hand: this is 
„ the hand, ſaid he, which will be ſaid has ſubdued me. Her- 
« cules died by Lychas, and oh, what increaſe of infamy ! Lychas 
will receive his death from Hercules. I ſhall | lute my 

noble deſtiny, and the death of this unh wretch ſhall be 
« the laſt of my labours. That inſtant Lychas was hurled into 
« the air, and ſprinkled the clouds with his blood. Such a ſhot 
let fly by one of the Getz, or by a Cydonian *, ariſes in the air 
« but not ſo high, &c.” 

The reſt is of the ſame turn: it is made up of ſome very fine 
verſes, mixed with the falſe ſublime. Rotrou, faithful as he is to 
Seneca, has not ventured to tranſlate the greateſt part of theſe 
thoughts. | 

After this recital, the ſame jingle of antitheſis makes the an- 
ſwer of Dejanira. Reading it ſeriouſly and coolly, one would be 
tempted to think that ſhe had not common ſenſe ; ſo much ſhe 
endeavours after conceits, which turn always upon a needle's 
point; for there is this in the tragic enthuſiaſm of that age, it goes 
always on with the ſame ſenſe like thoſe pieces of bad muſic which 

uiver continually on the ſame note. Dejanira's long ſpeech figni- 
es nothing more but that ſhe is miſerable, and reſolved to die. 
In Sophocles, ſhe retires without uttering a ſingle word. This is 
the ſtroke of a maſter, the beauty of which, a genius corrupted by 
falſe taſte, was not capable of feeling; a judicious reader cannot be 
pleaſed with the falſe ſublime which is here ſubſtituted in the place 
of that eloquent ſilence. PD.” 
This tedious ſpeech is followed, as uſual, by quick queſtions 
and replies, between the queen and her confidant. It is not the 
manner which I blame here; for that is good, and proper for the 
drama: when it is natural, nothing is more lively, or more capa- 
® Cydon, a town in Crete. | r 
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ble of increafing the impreſſion already made on the minds of the 
ſpectators; but it is alſo true that nothing is more diſagreeable 
when in ſuch dialogues nature is entirely laid afide, and the poet's 
art every where appears without any other fire than that of a meer 
declaimer, which after all, is but a borrowed fire. The moſt in- 

nious ſentiments are then cold and unaffecting; one example of 
this ſhall ſuffice. 

The confidant blames Dejanira for not juſtifying herſelf to Hyl- 
lus, ſince it was not her intention that the philtre ſhould have chat 
fatal effect; her crime was a miſtake only. In Sophocles, we will 
grant it is ſo, but not in Seneca, Let us ſuppoſe however, that 
the wife of Hercules is innocent, as the-Latin poet condeſcends to 
ſuppoſe her after what ſhe did in the ſecond act: in that caſe the 
following converſation between the queen and her confidant is leſs 
exceptionable than any other. 


« NurRix. Nocens videri qui cupit, mortem cupit. 

« Dejan. Mors innocentes ſola deceptos facit. 

« NuTRix. Titana fugies ? Dejan. Be me titan fugit. 
« NuTRIx. Vitam relinques miſera? Dejan. At Alciden ſequar. 
* NurRiIx. Supereſt, & aures ille cæleſtes trahit. 


„DEAN. Vinci Hercules cum potuit, hinc capæt mori, &c. 


Cox FIDAN T. To with for death is to be willing to appear 
guilty. I ah 

Dr * The faults of inadvertency can be expiated only 
by death. | 

r. Wouldſt thou fly the light of day? 

DEJaniRAa. I would; becauſe the light deteſts and flies 
from me. x 5 

ConFiDAnT. Wouldſt thou quit life? 

DRIANIRA. Yes, to follow Alcides. 

ConFIDANT. Alcides is not yet dead. | 

DeJaniRa. But he is ſubdued, and to him this is the firſt ap- 
proach of death. 

Perhaps we might pardon this thought, if it ſtood alone; but it 

1s carried too far, and ſurrounded with the falſe luſtre of others 

which debaſe it. The confidant, in the extravagance of her'ten- 
derneſs for her miſtreſs, endeavours to perſuade her, that the blood 
of Neſſus infected with that of the Hydra will not be mortal to 
Hercules; becauſe that hero had killed both the Hydra and the 
Centaur, without ſuffering from their poiſons. Theſe arguments 


having no effect, ſhe has recourſe to tears and prayers; but Deja- 
nira 
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nira has taken her reſolution: ſhe will be juſtified only in 
de dad. | the denands with oped celon,. Mhrclons Hs 
on Siſiphus, Ixion, Tantalus, and the Danaides: ſhe enumerates 


thoſe barbarous wives who have betrayed their huſbands, to 5 
to 


vail upon the Gods to aſſociate her in their puniſhment; 


ſhut the gates of Elyſium for ever upon her. A reflection on her 


innocence conſoles her for a moment. Oh great Alcides, ſays 
« ſhe, my heart was innocent, my hand only is guilty.” 


« Invite conjux, innocens animus mihi. 
« Sceleſta manus eſt.” | 


And now ſhe is willing to defer her death, and expect it from 
the hand of Hercules, if this will ſatisfy his vengeance: ſhe wiſhes 


that he may daſh her wretched body againſt a rock, as he did that 


of Lychas; and that he may hurl her into the moſt diſtant places, 
even into a world unknown to her. This is a burleſque thought, 
which ſpoils a paſſage, in which there are ſome beauties. Rotrou 


has imitated part of this abſurd ſtuff, and has omitted the reſt; in 


which he ſhewed greater judgment. 


« Que de cette montagne à tant d'autres fatale 

« Ce corps precipite juſqu aux enfers devale !' 

Que mon ſang ſur ce mont faſſe mille ruiſſeaux, 

« Qu'a ces pierres mon corps laiſſe autant de morceaunx, 
* Queen un endrait du roc ma main reſte pendue, 

« Et ma peau dechiree en d autres Etendue ! 

«« Une mort eſt trop douce, iT faut la prolonger, 

« Et mourir d'un ſeul coul, c'eſt trop peu le venger.” * 


Though theſe verſes, like many others, are of the ſame caſt witir 
the poem of the Pucelle, it is proper to lay them before the readers, 


to give them a juſt idea of the ſeveral changes of poetry, and of the 
hiſtory of taſte, which we deduce in this work. Fry 
Hyllus, whom: Seneca makes a witneſs of his mother's deſpair, is 


filent hitherto: it was a long time to be ſo in ſuch a conjuncture; 


but at length, undeceived with regard to her guilt, he endeavours 
to perſuade her to-take no violent reſolutions againſt herſelf. De- 
janira however conjures him to haſten her fate, and even to kill 
her with his own hands. What ſtops thee, my ſon? fays ſhe; 
« this action will be pious in thee. Thou art irreſolute, and yet I 
have deprived thee of Hercules. If crimes are new to thee, 
« learn of a mother to commit them.” After ſame other 3 


i 
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of the ſame kind, Dejanira grows mad. She fancies ſhe ſees Megara, 
who purſues her with a flaming torch ; that hell opens to receive 
her; that the palace ſhakes, and the whole univerſe is armed 
agaiaſt her. Theſe are fine images; but all this buſtle made pub - 
licly by a woman with her hair diſhevelled, is the ſole cauſe that 
hinders her from killing herſelf. In Sophocles, Dejanira makes 
leſs noiſe, and therefore executes her deſign without oppoſition. 
Here ſhe tells every body what ſhe intends to do, and no one at- 
tempts to hinder her; this ſurely is not natural. | 
Hyllus, it is true, deliberates whether he ſhall not follow his mo- 
ther and endeavour to preſerve her from the effects of her own 
frantic rage, but he is ſeized with a ſcruple of conſcience. He is 
apprehenſive that by this attention to his mother, he will incur 
. ſome kind of guilt towards his murdered father: he ſoon ſtifles 
this ridiculous fear indeed, by a more ſenſible reflection, and runs 
after Dejanira, but it is now too late. He only deliberated as it 
would ſeem) to give her time to ſtrike the blow; for it is neceſ; 
that Dejanira ſhould die as Sophocles makes her. The G 
tragic writers, by following nature and good ſenſe, which they 
preferred to a ſhining ſcene, never fall into theſe abſurdities. 


Nec defilies imitator in arctum 
« Unde pedem referre pudor vetet, aut operis lex.” 


The interlude made by the Chorus amounts to juſt nothing; 
this is the ſubject of it. Hercules dies: ſo true is the oracle of 
<& Orpheus, that nothing is eternal here below.” This oracle, in 
which there is certainly nothing new or uncommon, gives occa- 
fion to the Etolians to relate the whole hiſtory of Orpheus. But 
is this in its place? We would hardly pardon fuch a fault in a 
poetical novice. 


. 

Hercules is brought in, and inſtantly begins to ſhew to what a 
height his frenzy rages: the extravagancies he uttered while he 
was in his ſenſes” are little, compared with the language of his 
madneſs. It is ſurpriſing, that ſo fine a genius as Rotrou ſhould 


have ſo far venerated either the real or ſuppoſed name of Seneca, 
as to have tranſlated theſe paſſages almoſt literally. 


« Fais d'un rapide cours, prince de la lumiere, 
« A tes chevaux ardens rebrouſſer leur carriere, 


Qu'une 
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«© Qu'une ombre generale obſcureiſſe les airs, 
. «« Et ne fais point de jour alors que je le perds.“ 


Cuynverte, Titan clare, anhelantes equos. 
Enitte noctem. Pereat his mundo dies 
| Wo moriar. | 
« Alcide meurt, fans qu'en cette aventure 
« Le cahos de retour confonde la nature! ; 
« La terre en cet effort eſt ferme ſous mes pas: 
Les aſtres font leur cours, le ciel ne fe rompt pas 
« Juge combien ma mort eEbranle ta couronne. 


It is to Jupiter in perſon that he addreſſes this ſpeech. . 


«« Previens avec honneur ce honteux accident : 
« Romps ce qu'on t'oteroit, perds tout en me perdant.” 


Nunc pater cacum cabos 
Reddi decebat. Hinc & binc compagibus 
Ruptis uterque debuit frangs | 
Quid parcis aftris? Herculem amittis pater 


But the beſt of all is, that this enthufiaſtic rant grows wilder and 
wilder. The Chorus enter into it as by contagion, fo that it is a 
converſation of lunatics, or furies; but as amidft the horrors of a 
tempeſt, the flaſhes of lightning are ſeen, fo in this gloomy ſcene 
ſome ſhining thoughts are perceived, as when Alcides laments that 
he did not fall a victim to thoſe monſters he has ſabdued, but to 
be reſerved to die by the hands of a woman. ls it poſſible, adds 
« he, that I ſhould have loſt © many occaſions of dying glo- 
4 riouſly ? 


Perdidi mortem, bei _ 
« Toties honeftam !” 


That fine paſſage in Sophocles which was tranſlated either by 
Cicero or Attilius is well imitated. The following i is a ſpecimen. 
of it, which Rotrou has taken from the Latin poet: „ 


« Eſt-ce donc là ce bras dont les faits ſont ſi rares, 
„Ce vainqueur des Tyrans, cet effroi des barbares, , 

«« Ce fleau de revolte, & de rebellians,- 

e meunrer de ſerpns, os ddr ds ins . 
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Yet this beautiful paſſage is disfigured by the falſe luſtre of 
others which follow it. Hercules, ignorant of the cauſe of thoſe 
torments which conſume him, ſays, as he tears out his bowels, 
The diſeaſe has found a retreat beyond them. Oh diſeaſe! too 
* like Hercules.” Here he gives us to underſtand, that his diſtem- 
per is invincible, like himſelf. The ſucceeding thought would be 
fine, if it did not degenerate into impiety. 

« D'un regard de pitiè daigne percer la nue, 

« Et ſur ton fils mourant arrete un peu la vue. 

« Vois, Jupin, que je meurs; mais vois de quelle mort; 

« Et donne du ſecours ou des pleurs a mon ſort. 

« Pai toujours du ma vie a ma ſeule defenſe: 

« Et je nai point encore implore ta puiſſance. 

« Quand les tetes de I'Hydre ont fait entre mes bras, 

«« Cent replis tortueux, je ne te priols pas. 

« Quand j'ai dans les enfers affronte la mort meme, 

Je nai point reclame ta puiſſance ſupreme; , 

« Pai de monſtres divers purge chaque Element, 

« Sans jetter vers le ciel un regard ſeulement. 

Mon bras fut mon recours; & jamais le tonnerre, 

Nia, quand j'ai combattu, gronde contre la terre: 

« Je n'ai rien implore de ton affection, 

« Et je commence helas, cette licte action! 

« Aux prieres enfin ce feu me fait reſoudre 

Et pour toute faveur j'implore un coup de foudre.” 

The Latin is cloſer, and has more energy. 
Tot feras vici horridas, 
« Reges, tyrannos; non tamen vultus meos 

In eſtra torſi. Semper hæo nobis manus 

Votum ſpopendit.” 

This laſt thought is truly ſublime. My arm has been to me 
«« inſtead of a deity”. | 

| «« Nulla propter me ſacro 

*« Micuere czlo fulmina, Hic aliquid dies. 

** Optare juſſit. Primus audierit preces 

« Idemque ſummus. Unicum fulmen peto.” 

_ Certainly if thoſe learned critics, who, upon the examination of 

theſtyle of this tragedy, pronouncedit not tobe written by the author 

of the Medea, had given any attentionto this paſſage, and to ſome 

.others they would without any difficulty have aſcribed it to him. It 
appears that Racine has imitated the turn I have juſt mentioned in 
5 the 


OS 


ring Neptune to revenge him on Hippolitus, uſes theſe terms : 


Et toi Neptune, & toi, fi jadis mon courage 
D' 'infaàmes aſſaſſins nettoys ton rixagee. 
* Souviens-toi que pour prix de mes efforts. heureux 
« Tu promis d'exaucer je premier de mes veenx. © 
Pans les longues rigueurs d une priſon cruelle, | 
je rai point implore ta puiffance immertelle. ' _ - 
* Avare du ſecours que jattends de tes ſoins, | 
Mes vœux t'ont reſerve pour de plus grands beſoins. 
Je timplore aujourd hui. Venge un malheureux * 
« Fabandonne ce traitre d toute ta colere, 
Etouffe dans fon ſang ſes defirs effrontes : 
«+ Theſee à tes fureurs connoitra tes 'bontes.” 


This parallel ſhews how a ſkilful and delicate hand may exert 
its art in a happy imitation; this is not only bt diamonds 
WH OY of Enneis. 

*« Enni de ſtercore gemmas:” 


but it is likewiſe curtng and embellſhing thoſ which Rotros 


has left imperfect. 
Hercules, after im 


Jupiter to-firike him with- his -thun- 


der, addreſſes himſe 1 « What: more wouldſt thou 


have, i imperious Goddeſs? thou beholdeft Alcides a ſuppliant. 
He conjures nations, cities, and the whole univerſe to obtain death 
for him, as a e due to his labours. This is a ſtrain leſs 
. nob ly | 
Pour prix de cage Texnpleits je ne ws dme Ts men- 
Alcmena enters with Philoctetes, but we are not ſufficiently "2 


ared for their arrival, Seneca introduces e here, becauſe 
ophocles makes Hercules, when he is u we? or int of fulfilling | 


his.deſtiny, deſire that his mother. and all his family may be called: 
but Hyllus recals him from this wandering, and reminds him that 
Alcmens and all his children are far off. 

In Seneca, Hercules deſcribes his torments in a 1 words to 


Alcmena, and fills her with the deepeſt affliction. As for Philoc- ' 


tetes, he is a mute ; fo that this whole ſcene is nothing 
more than a continuation of Alcides's com He bids them 
throw him into the ſea, to the fire that conſumes him; 

for the rivers are not ſufficient: would ſoon be dried up. He 
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the ſecond ſcene ofthe fourth act of his Phedra, where Theſrus implo- | 
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his flames. Rotrou adds to this, that Alcides, when plunged in 
the river Peneus*, made the water hiſs and boil; and that this 
vehement fire would convert the liquid element into itſelf. [And 

a little above he ſays, 7 

O cruelle douleur! 6 tourment! 6 martyre?! 

« Ce lieu brile deja de l'air que je reſpire: 

« La place autour de moi fume de toutes parts, 

« Et ces humides fleurs ſechent a mes regards.” 

The fire of Seneca is ſtill more active, and more contagious than 
that with which Hercules burned, as we may know by theſe ver- 
ſes of Rotrou's, and by ſome of the great Corneille's. 

Hercules, with his uſual extravagance, adds, that although he 
ſhould be chained to mount Caucaſus, and delivered up a prey to 
vultures: although as many mountains (and the poet here names 
them) ſhould be heaped upon him as upon the Titans: although the 
whole world ſhould fall upon him with ſurrounding flames, yet a 
ſigh ſhould. not eſcape him; he would be incapable of fear, and 
_ repel it all. One might defy all the imaginations of the world to 
conceiye anꝝ thing ſtronger than this: is it ſurpriſing, _ after 
ſuch ideas [Hercules ſhould fall into a ſweon? | 

During this interval, Alcmena offers up the moſt ardent prayers 
fot his cexe. | Hyllus appears, crying out that Dejanira is dead, 

not in the fame ſimple manner that I-mention it here, which 

would have been ſufficient; but with all thoſe poetical orna- 
ments which coſt the Latin poet ſo little to furniſh. Hyllus ſhould 
at jeaſt have added that he had done every thing in his power to 
ages his mother from killing herſelf, ſince he had haſtened after 

er; but no, he followed her as it would ſeem only to be a witneſs 
of her death. Rotrou perceived this error of Seneca's, and has 
diciouſly avoided it. Alcmena, who apparently did not hear what 
Hyllus had ſaid, intreats him not to awake Hercules ; but this pre- 
caution is'heedleſs. The hero recovers his ſpirits, and fancies him- | 
ſelf tranſported into heaven: it is one of the effects of rage ſoothed 
into a calm, which is well managed. Rotrou was ſenlible of Mis 
js and has borrowed it. 


el favorable ſort a fini mes deſaſtres, lt 1 10} 23320kA, 3 
Et m'a fait obtenir un rang parmi les aſtres sz: 
O divin changement! 6 miracles divers! - T1744 0739! 
c++ Mon, pene.d ma venut accunry ies ran ouncrts, dap.”: 8 


e penius, a river of Theſſaly: "+ ron bee the ee of on any Oper 
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and waters the valley of Tempe. Arphen 
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But this celeſtial ſpectacle vaniſhes with his revery. Hercules 
finds himſelf ſtill at Trachine, and knows Hyllus, who informs him 


of Dejanira's innocence and death. As ſoon as the hero under- 


ſtands that his torments are occaſioned by the blood of Neſſus, he 
reſumes his tranquility; and like a ſick perſon who is juſt recovered 


from a long delirium (in Sophocles, „ 
Mes travaux out leur fin. 5 a 

« Ce que vous in appreneꝝ explique mon deſtin. W 

For here he remembers the oracle mn in 


the tragedy of Sophocles. 
« * des dieux & des Wa N | 


ictorieux Alcide, | 
e rn a hb WS W —. 
„ n e adde 
He now prepares for dea hicoclers:'y apile is woberail: 
ed upon mount Oeta; 3 qa to ſet fire to it, and 


Hyllus to eſpouſe lole. Hyllus makes no ſctuple to promiſe him 
obedience on this article; for the beautiful conteſt Pu hens the fa- 
ther and the ſon in Sophocles appeared ta be too le to the 
Latin 2 & - Ales * er ak death, 
| Jaci ore her glory the nired, ving 
bo SA Hercules. "Whether he be the fon of fed, by giving N 
he thinks he deſerves at leaſt to be thou ht his ſon; and that this 
opinion whether true or falſe, will do — to Jupiter. It is 
not neceſſary to make any obſervations upon this trifling, if the 
— e , de wot . e | 
him as Ovid makes him | 
Jupiter aut falſus pater eſt, aut crimine verus: 
Matris adulterio patrem petis. | , 
All go out; and the Chorus implore' the Sun to give notice El | 
Alcides's death to the four quarters of the world, that all nations 
may bewail the loſs of their deliverer. They alſo foretel the apo- 
theoſis of this new Demi-God, and aſk him what part of the heavens 
the will reſide in. They with his place may be next to the Lion, 
or Cancer, for fear that his looks only ſhould trouble the courſe of 
_ ſtars, and amaze the ſun: a ſtrain of flattery this, which would 
— if long cuſtom had not made it familiar with reſ- 
e emperors in the mouth of Virgil, the moſt ſenſible of 
— in thoſe of Horace and Ovid, and of Lucan in particular, 


who has W upon „ e He tell s 
he RY Nero 
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Nero print, that whatever part of the ſkies he chuſes to occupy 
will be readily yielded to him by the Gods; and that all nature 
will leave him the liberty of choice. He only implores this 
prince not to chuſe one of the two poles, for fear of depriving Rome 
of his mild influence, but to place himſelf exactly in the midſt of 
the celeſtial vault, which-would otherwiſe be in danger-of finking 
under ſuch a'weight. 
— In on 8 
Cedetur, jutiſque tui natura relinquet rn Bay's 
Quis Deus eſſe velis, ubi regnum ponere mundi. 
*« Sed neque in Arctoo ſedem tibi legeris orbe, 
Nec polus adverſi calidus qua vergitur auſtri, 
Unde tuam videas obliquo ſidere | a We 
<< Atheris immenſi partem fi preſſeris unam . . | 
"« Sentiet axis onus. Librati pondera cœli | 3 
Orbe tene medio.” eee 1 : 
The Chorus of Etolian Virgins finiſh their interlude with a pray- 
er to Jupiter, that he will not permit any more monſters to ap- 
ar upon earth, ſince Alcides is dead; or rather that he will give 
im a ſucceſſor: needleſs petition! Lucretius ingeniouſly proves 
the inutility of the boaſted heroiſm of theſe great men. He runs 
over thus the other expeditions of Hercules, and enumerates them 
all in a few lines. e eee e . ; 
« Quid Nemezus enim nobis nunc magnus hiatus. . 
Ille Leonis obeſſet, & horrens Arcadius ſus--- 
Si non victa forent, quid tandem viva nocerent? 
«« Nil, ut epinor; ita ad ſatiatem terra ferarum _ 
«© Nunc etiam ſentit. 8 = jþ 
« At nifi purgatum eſt pectus, que prælia nobis, &c.” 
But to return to Seneca. The death of Hercules is declared by 
a loud peal of thunder. | hex oh 1 
gp Tn OF YE: ge A aa hater Fad FLOOR 
Philoctetes comes to relate the manner of his death, and a confi- 
dant preſents RE to hear it: this ſurely is. oy in the true ſpirit 
of the drama: It was not neceſſary to ſatisfy. the curioſity of a 
ſervant; a recital of ſuch importance —— been made to 
ſome perſon intereſted in the action. He would have done better 
to have imitated the Greek poets, and have addreſſed his diſcourſe 
to the Chorus, who repreſent the people. Theſe are faults which 
the commoneſt underſtanding perceives without knowing. them, 
or being able to underſtand em ; and they perceive them be- 
| oauſe 
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<cauſc ithereciral-thus/ injudicioully: directed mattes no invprefilion 
do pager and they are faults which ought W cited HO as 


avoided, and upon which the pave ſhould have conſulted 
Vat. u,i; as Malherbe did.. 
. of Philogeres 83 ocking = the eee . 
4s ſaying: Throug an affectation of exalting Hercules, the 
et has made a giant, 7 into a dwarf. This is — 
necoſſary 3 
erile by being ſupernatural. .. Rotrou has run — 
ſame error. I ſay headlong, — he Sigua = his 11 the 
— — ſome 4 ee ark 
dicule appeared to him-to original. The 1 deneca 
deginvitus. I * * VI. V. Ht ada. . | Rs» 
'  NuTarx. . Effare caſüs, Juvdenis, Hercultos Precuůn 
„ Vultuque quotidm i ti pry, md 6s 
Puder. % Quo nemo vitam. e 
Norkix. ** Lætus adeone ultimos invaſi fake 8 . 22 
Pnirocr. « Efſe ns nga, Me Kr 


And in Rotron: a 0 72 


Loseino. « 1 b 10 te quo 105 e 
3 Tan Ay i 

« « Quelle fut fa 27957 | 
PatLoer. 40 *La mort lui parut telle. 2 
Que la vie d nos eux ne lot famais f baile, 155 
and is « Mur & quel hat p parut ce brafier JYevorant? 
PutLOCT. * Ce que te-pargltroit un braſier odorant, &c.” 4 


The Latin poet ſays more for he will have it, that Alcides had 
Tubdycd this fire; and that he placed this element among the num- 
ber of his trophies. But it is quite another thing when we come 
do parti : the whole foreſt of Oeta is overthrown. He ſtope 
40 deſcribe every tree; how bach fell ander the cke; —_ an 
vak in particular long refiſteq the ax ; how, 

Tes arbres dEpouilits de leurs Sb e un. 

"Ye Virent bien plus pats qu uu milieu des Hyves.” 7 pot * 


And how, AG 2255 1 32 247 that A 213304 ,54 $13 i 


Le plus petit oiſeau ne peut ſe perebar 
Et toute la fortt ne devient qu'un Ducher 
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CY 


Saint Amand was not more abſurd when ba the fiſh look 


r ohat windows, to behold the r rm IEy * 
The whole foreſt then is cut Joan: 0 em 4 funeral * "il | 
too ſmall for Hercules: the hero aſcends it, · But with ſuch an 
«« air, that he ſcems rather ee ene Tn og erer 
A * Funeral Mile; os 
This enormous heap of timber bends beneath his weight,” 


omnes, fregit impoſitus trabes . 


ne gives his arrows to Philoctetes, and intreats bene fire 
to the pile; upon which, he had ſpread-the_ſkin of the Nemean 
lion, and his club: this club is the only weapon which he does 
not bequeath to his friend, becauſe it would be uſeleſs to him; 
none by Alcides could wield.i it,  Alcmena, who certainly in the 
judgment of the wiſe Sophocles, is too often preſent, plays the de- 
ſpairing mother. Her ſon is WP to 0 a N to conſole 
her, and hinder her from | 


.* D'8ter à cette mort la qualits 3 beſle.” 4 — 


War after this laſt duty to his mother, the han mer the: air 
of a conqueror. No warrior in his triumphal car was ever more 
haughty than he affects to appear upon his funeral pile: he infuſes 
into his mother and all who are prefent part of that courage and 
noble confidence which animates his own breaſt Their tears 
ceaſe to flow; they imagine they behold Jupiterhimſelf: he raiſes 
his ſerene eyes to heaven, and pronounces a prayer, which is the 
laſt part of his funeral eulogium. For he aſſerts that Jupiter can- 
not avoid making him a God: ſo many glorious actions performed 
by him, will force him, however reluctant, to beſtow this reward 
on him, he merits it for his laſt exploit particularly, which, is a 
ſtriking victory over fire, the moſt terrible of the elements... At 
that inftant Alcides encourages Philoctetes to draw near with his 
torch: he blames his ſlowneſs : his friend with eyes averted, obeys 
him trembling. - The pile takes fire; but one might ſay, that 
«« the very flames venerate the hero; he is obliged to meet them, 
and the fire utters a groan as it approaches him. e 


Tantùm ingemiſcit ignis ad durum jecu. 
| reg tc He 
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It cannot be doubted, whatever certain crities may ſay to the 
— —— 27 
eſtes, where the fire groans in the very, b l 


Low Ret "« Stridet in verubus jecur':. RE UE TO ad ad 
Nec facile dicam, corpora an flammæ magis 
* Gemuere. Piceus ignis in fumos abit, W 

« Et ipſe fumus triſtis, ac nebuld gratis 
5 Non rectus exit, &c.” rg K ach 0 
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This thought is even cena Gets indbe Hercules upon Mount 
Octa: for beſides that, the baſon”groand-in which Atreus places 
the mangled limbs of Thyeſtes, and the fire laments; even the 
ſmoak expreſſes grief, and does not mount up directiy. Perhaps 
it would not be very difficult to prove by many ſuch 
that the ten tragedies attributed to Seneca are really the 
tions of the ſame genius; but this criticiſm would lead us too fir 
and it is of no conſequence to our preſent purpoſe. It is ſufficient 
therefore to obſerve, that the reſt of Philoctetes's narration is in the 
ſame taſte, and more extravagant ſtill than any thing in the Medea, 
Hippolitus, Oedipus, and the Troade, which are all indifpetably 
given either to Seneca the — or his kinſman. 

Hercules, although burning, would diſdain to move, were it 
not to animate his mother and the reſt of the ſpectators. Scarce 
can they imagine he is conſuming in the flames: he haſtens not 
his death, he enjoys his torments, and he fatiates himſelf ' with 
« them by little and little: he plunges his face in the flames with-_ 
« out cl his eyes. 

Alcmena comes to interrupt, or rather to finiſh" \ this recital by 
her tears; ſhe holds in her hand the urn which contains the aſhes 
of her ſon. This object raiſes new ideas, more ſhocking than . 
we have mentioned; we may judge of them by this beginning 

«« Behold this, urn ye Gods, and tremble 1h you alſo ſho be 
the victims on — this narrow urn contains the mighty Her- 

% cules.” 

This ſcene is very long, and very unaffecting, although entirely 
deſtined to grief. The erg cup is, ut oe port” has dot ob- 
_ that precept of Horace. ps re bk 


A! nnn 3 
" « Priden iple tibi. 


How- 
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However Alcmena ſeems to 2 deſigns 
ſhe ſhould; but her tears inſtead of reſemblin — wapifE 
be allowed · the expreſſion, nothing but diRil}ed amber. E 
has been ſeen of this kind of long drawn thoughts; the reſt would 
be tedious like the piece itſelf. But to Lk. 4 Hercules now 
deified appears in the air, and forbids his friends to profane his 
On deſtiny, by unworthy tears. Alcmena can ſcarce believe her 
es; at length ſhe and the Chorus reſolve to credit the apo- 
eoſis. We ola dwelt the longer upon this piece, becauſe it 
ſeemied of importance 5 i the ge- 
nius of that age, in which the — thitr were tlie 
reigning taſte. By this contraſt between the Greeks and Eatins,. 
the ſtrength and weakneſs of their ſeveral ages will be better un- 
derſtood, and in what our theatre has 3 re | 
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NE may fay of this piece, that it is the ſeoond_cdition of Be- 

neca's revived, corrected, and enlarged. Rotrou, who ad- 
mired, and who underſtood the Greek poets, has here had the 
misfortune to be ſeduced by the apparent pomp. of Seneca's trage 
dies, and in the choice of a model to prefer him to Sophocles. 
This ariſes from his not diſtinguidhiog any more than Corneille an- 
tients from ancients ; nor that which has had the ſtamp of univer- 
dal approdation {et upon it, in thoſe anticnts ny pn has 
agreed to rererence. 


2 7 to C; T. I. | 

He opens the rags by introducing Hercules, who praiſes him- 
{elf as extravagantly as he does in the Latin poet, w Rotrou 
was ſo fond o cranflating, As for the unity of Na we muſt 
not expect to find it exactly obſerved in Rotrou. However, he 
ſuppoſes Hercules K be at rachine, and great part of the action 
paſſes in the 

Dejanira, who fulpetts 12 huſband's paſſion for Iole, contes to 
demand an explanation of him: he endeavours in vain to conceal 
the truth from her. She is too well informed to be the dupe. of his 
artifice ; ſhe preſeryes her ſuſpicions, and meditates ber revenge ' 
with equal jealouſy, but much leſs rage than in the Latin poet. 
The F — poet has Co proper to cut the long ſcenes in 
pieces, and ſcatters the fragments over his tragedy, by which 

Vor. II. r. | TYM: Qq. = sti 217997 cad means 
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means, he makes his acts pompous. I deſire. the reader to attend 
doſely to all theſe terms; this is the only artifice of many poets, 
and the queſtion is, whether this is natural, nature being the true 
rule of compoſition. | | 

Dejanira retires,. and Hercules appears again with his Iole, who 
is working tapeſtry in another aparment of the palace. This is a. 
ſcene of gallantry, which gives us no great idea of Hercules, and 
which makes us expect mighty things from Iole; but the ſpec- 
tator is deceived in both. For this Hercules, abandoned to a paſ- 
fion which diſhonours him, and which it- would have been better 
to have thrown into a narration, becomes at laſt the real: Alcides 
whereas Iole, at firſt ſo prudent and generous, who reproaches- 
Hercules with ſacrificing Oechalia to a criminal love, plays nothing 
near ſo fine a part in the ſequel: the is but a ſubordinate charac- 
ter, and introduced merely to authoriſe the jealouſy of Dejanira. 
Sophocles, and even Seneca ſhe her but juſt enough to produce 
this effect. 

The queen enters and ſurpriſes Mars with Venus, as ſhe herſelf 
ſays. Hercules has nothing to offer in his defence: his paſſion is 
diſcovered; therefore he has recourſe to weak excuſes, which only 
ſerve to increaſe his confuſion; and he makes almoſt as bad a 
figure in the preſence of his wife as he did before in that of his 
miſtreſs. Alcides, thus harſhly treated by both, inſults: Dejanira's 
grief, and threatens Iole with the death of Arcas, a young prince 
whom ſhe loved, and to whom ſhe was deſtined by her parents. 
before the ruin of her country. Such is the firſt act, wherein it is. 
eaſy to diſcern what Rotrou has added to Seneca, in order to ac- 
commodate His piece to the taſte of a French audience. 


ACT II. 


Lucinda, Dejanira's confidant begins the fecond act here, as in 
Seneca; that is, by preparing the ſpectators for the ſight of this. 
rinceſs in her rage. Accordingly Dejanira appears ſuch as ſhe 
as been deſcribed, and ſuch as Seneca has painted her, with all 
the horrors of jealous fury; which however terminate in nothing 
more than in tinging a robe with the blood of Neſſus. This ſcene 
is a very literal tranſlation of the Latin one, with all its faults. 
But the great buſtle Dejanira makes here would ſeem to threaton 
fomething worſe than a ſimple philtre; yet it is in making one that: 
all 
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all this affected deſpair ends in, and it is but by chanco that ſhe re- 


members it after having refuſed the offer of a magician. M ſul- 
pects this ſort of charms : 


He quel charme aſſez fort 
«« Pourroit _ ſon * faire un utile effort?” 


- She had ſaid even more than this befece' how happens it then, 
that all on a ſudden, ſhe has recourſe to a x og which ſhe had 
deſpiſed, which ſhe had never made trial of, and yet expects it will 
ſucceed? 

Iole preſents herſelf very unſeaſonably before Dejanira : ſhe ſo- 


licits her to put her to death, that ſhe may be freed from the im- 
portunity of Hercules. 


_ «© Vous-meme portez lui ce cceur qu'il me demande. A 


Dejanira, who believes this diſcourſe to be only an artful yeil to 
conceal the infidelity of Alcides, and his intelligence with Tole, 
treats her very mary, and does not ſpare even the terms infa 


mous, impudent, and ſhameleſs: words of reproach which were 
faſhionable in the laſt age; but, which the politeneſs of ours has 


baniſhed ; ſubſtituting in their ſtead, theſe ſofter ones: barbarian, 
cruel, perfidious; and the like. What then would Homer ſay, 
if he was to reviye in the different times of our lang 

Iole, thus perſecuted on every fide, abandons bertel to d. de! ir; 
but her fears are more for Arcas than herſelf. Death has nothing 
in it terrible to her. That inſtant Arcas appears at the gate of 
his priſon in which Hercules had confined him, and ons to Te 


| © Quelle heurculc nouvelle 
Recevrai-je aujourdhui d'une bouche fi belle? 
Que vient- elle annoncer au malheureux —— 
__ «© Tore. La mort. 
_ «ARCAs.' Er qui fera Tauteur de mon epi. icke 
"© ToLE. Moi-meme.” ** tir 227! 


lole explains this enigma, and — 3 Fa 1 is 
Jctermingd either to ſeparate them, or to take their lives; but at 
the ſame time ſhe vows to him ſo conſtant a faith, that they, "wall 
both, ſhe ehe, daes 22 death 4a ARE: IHE 
0 Ad 811 1 h2 #16231 33} ACT 
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ACT. 


In this a& the ſcene ſhifts from the priſon of Arcas to a tem- 
ple, where Hercules with Philoctetes offers a ſacrifice to Jupiter, 
in gratitude for the conqueſt of Oechalia and Iole. His whole 
train proſtrate themſelves before the altar, and the hero pro- 
nounces a very noble prayer for the peace and happineſs of the 
univerſe. It concludes thus: | | 


„Qu une Eternelle paix regne enter les mortels! 
* uon ne verſe du ſang que deſſus les autels ! 
«« Que la mer ſoit fans flots! que jamais vent n'excite 
« Contre Vart des Nochers le courroux d Amphitrite? 
« Et que la foudre enfin demeure apres mes faits | 
« Dans les mains de mon pere un inutile faix ! 


In this ſacred ceremony, Alcides appears dreſt with extraordi- 
nary magnificence. He wears the veſtment that Dejanira has 
tinged with the infectious blood of the Centaur. The effect is ſo 
inſtantaneous, that Hercules ſtarting up, cries out, 8 


«« Mais qu'elle prompte flamme en mes veines s allume? 
Quelle ſoudaine ardeur juſqu ax os me confume ? 

Quel poifon communĩque a ce linge fatal 
La vertu qui me brùle? O tourment ſans egal? | 
« Quvre, whe à mes cris tes cavernes profondes, | 
«« Prete contre ce feu le ſecours de tes ondes. 
« Souffre Alcide 1a bas, non pas comme autre fois 
« Pour defarmer la parque, & ruiner ſes loix; 
« Mais Alcide fouffrant d'in ſupportables peines; 
Et qui porte deja les enfets dans ſes veines.” 


Lychas, being aſked from whom he received this robe, anſwers, 
that it was from the queen; upon which Hercules graſps his club, 
purſues this unfortunate domeſtic off the ſtage, and kills him. 

This is the beginning of Alcides's madneſs, which make up all 
the remaining part of the play. Seneca has furniſhed Rotrou 
with ſufficient to ſtrew throughout three whole acts. 

Hercules returns, and makes a ſcene truly fine, by the dignity 
which the poet has given it, after having corrected the ſwelling 
pomp of the Latin, of which he only preſerves the ſubſtance, It 
concludes with his vowing vengeance __ Dejanira ; but while 


he goes in ſearch of her, ſhe enters on the other fide of the ſtage, 
| to 
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to impart to her confidant her fears on occaſion of the prodigy ſhe 
had ſo lately ſeen, and which had been already mentioned; namely, 
that the Centaur's blood when expoſed to the air, became à de- 
vouring fire. Agis, one of Hercules's confidants meets the queen, 
and holds the ſame diſcourſe with her as Hyllus does with his 
mother in Seneca. He adviſes her to make her eſcape, and in- 
forms her of what had happened to Hercules, in the fame*manner 
as in the Latin poet: only that Agis always holds the place of 
Hyllus; for Rotrou has endeavoured to avoid the perplexity of 
putting the ſon in oppoſition to the mother, in ſuch a ſituation. 
Dejanira, although innocent, is torn with remorſe : | ſhe refolves to 
kill herſelf; her ſenſes are difordered, and ſhe fancies the whole 
univerſe is armed againſt her. tort £- bao? eee a 

« Ah, je decouvre enfin Vappareil de ma perte,  -, 58 
« D'aftreuſes legions la campagne eſt couverte: | 


Le juſte bras du CiU ſur ma bete deſcend, © 1 
Les enfers vont s'ouvrir, & la terre ſe fend. 


This whole ſcene is full of fire, and has in it many ftriking pat: 
ſages. © OT [SE $1 F 9 


o 
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Hercules appears again without being able to find Dejanira, yet 
this was no difficult matter; but it is neceſſary that this princeſs 
ſhould kill herfe!f; and that Hercules, difappointed in his vengeance, 
ſhould diſplay upon the ſtage thoſe ſentiments which he borrows - 
from Seneca. Rotron has ſpoiled none of thoſe paſſages; he has 
even ſoftened them; but Philoctetes, who always attends him, is 
_ as uſeleſs a perſon as Agis. Their bufineſs is only to be confidants 
and ſpectators of what paſſes. In this ſcene, of which we have al- 

given ſome extracts, the hero recounts his great exploits, 
—— ſtrength, and his preſent torments; it conſiſts of pom- 
pous exclamations and paflionate complaints, of which the genius of 
Sophocles is the firſt author. J ( ĩ 4:3 i033 no. 
The French poet copies Seneca in introducing Alcmena ; but 
this princels, alike inactive in both, only comes to incteaſe by ber 
preſence the groans of her ſon Hercules, and to furniſh him with 
new thoughts by her frequent interruptions; This ſcene; as in 
the Latin tragedy, is heightened, by the wild tranſports and the 
fainting of Alcides, who afterwards retires only to plunge him- 
ſelf a Rcond time in the river; and that Agis may haye an oppor- 

tunity 


read 
his 
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tunity of relating the death of Dejanira to Alcmena. Rotrou has 
judiciouſly diſmiſſed his hero before this recital was made: for if 
ie had heard it, he would have known his deſtiny. 

Hercules returns without being relieved by the waters of Peneus, 
and without meeting Dejanira, whom he ſought. He ſuppoſes 
that ſhe conceals herſelf from his rage in ſome unknown aſylum. 
The ſpectator, without knowing it, enters into all theſe pretences; 
and it muſt be confeſſed that the inchantment of tragic action ſerves 
often to hide this ſort of defects which. have been introduced into 
the French theatre. Alcides is now informed that Dejanira has 
killed herſelf; that her crime was not the effe& of rage, but 
imprudence; and laſtly, that the robe he wore was poiſoned with 
the Centaur's blood. Theſe laſt words open, the eyes of Hercules, 
who calls to mind the oracle he had received, as in Sophocles and 
Seneca; fo that the fifth act is wholly made up of the death and 
apotheoſis of the hero. In one article only Rotrou differs from Se- 
neca here: he perceived that the laſt act of the Latin tragedy was 
very deficient in action, and to fupply it he makes Hercules con- 
clude the fourth act with this ſpeech to Philoctetes, to whom he 


bequeaths his arrows : 


« Toi, fidele temoin des conquetes d' Alcide, 
_ _ « Glowre de la valeur & du ſang Peantide, 
«* Regois ce dernier gage; & te ſers a ton tour 
Des ces traits teints du ſang qui me prive du jour, 
«« Mais, & reſſouviens- toĩ d'accomplir ma priere, 
« Fais ſur le ſein d'Arcas leur Epreuve premiere. 
« Il poſſede le cœur d'une jeune == wk 
Pont trop indignement le mien fut rebute. 
*«« Que ta main de ces traits ſur ma tombe Iimmole, 
Et qu'il y rende lame aux yeux mème d'lole. 


9 


The revenge which he reſolves to take upon Arcas is a looſe 
ſtone to fill up the vacuity of the ee, ſcenes; but we ſhall 
ſoon ſee that this is a weak foundation of a very bad edifice; for 
firſt, is not this revenge unworthy of the great Alcides ſo near be- 
coming a Neity? was it not enough that in the firſt tranſports of 
a rejected paſſion, he had even threatned Iole with this facrifice ? 
but if he was reſolved to execute it, why defer it ſo long, and leave 
to another perſon the care of revenging after his death an idle 8 
i 5 Foy nic 
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which was no longer of any conſequence ? This ſtroke has Wu s 
nothing of heroiſm 1 in it. 
| N N. IV. 


Philoctetes puts himſelf to the expence, 28 in Seneca, to relate 
in a moſt pompous manner the death of Hercules to a ſervant. The 
hero, he ſays, when he was upon the pile, reiterated n ene 
he had pronounced againſt Arcas. 


Alemena enters with an urn, and ſays, Me, 01006 ta 
En ce vaſe chẽtif tout Hercule eſt enclos: | | | 5 5 4 
Je puis en une main enfermer ce heros: 3.0 20 
40 Gedi fut la terreur de la terre & de Vonde, | Wakes 112 "tan 


1 Et je porte celui qui ſoutint tout le monde.” 


But inſtead of abandoning herſelf to a. forced ſtrain. of lation 
of which in Seneca there is no end, ſhe adopts thoſe ſentiments of 
vengeance with which her ſon expired, and requires PhiloQetes to 
fulfil the laſt commands of -Hercules, by putting Arcas to death, 
Philoctetes is ſo ſenſible of the meanneſs of this revenge, that it is 
with great reluctance he reſolves to obey : he juſtifies Arcas, he 

ities Iole, but Alcmena is inexorable; and Philoctetes, in ſpite of 
himſelf, is obliged to perform the office of an executioner. Arcas 
is bound to the tomb of Hercules in the back part of the ſcene; 
but Iole preſenting her boſom to Philoctetes's arrows, demands 
either life for her lover, or death for herſelf. Philoctetes is moved: 
but conſtrained to be the miniſter af Alcriietia's tage, whom! this 
delay irritates ſtill more; he prepares to pierce the heart of Arcas, 
when Iole throwing herſelf beſore her lover, cries, 


« Traitce, jattens le coup que ta main lui prepare : 
« En ce ſein innocent pouſſe ton trait vainqueur: 
Tu frapperas Arcas, puiſqu il eſt dans mon cceur.” 


She aſks if ſhe is brought to a ſavage country, where they gorge: 
themſelves with human blood, and why Alcides ſought in the in - 
fernal regions what he might have found in his own family? 


Quel monſtre plus ſanglant, quel plus cruel Cerbere 
dees ſes propres parens, avoit-il à Jefaire ? 
Que voit-onen ces lieux que des objets d'horreur,, 
Et quy reſpire- ton que meurtre & que fureur ? 
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She has but too much cauſe for theſe invectives; and it cannot be 
conceived how Alcmena ſhould be cruel enough to inſiſt upon ha- 
ving the blood of an innocent prince ſhed upon the tomb of her 
ſon. TIole, although inactive in the reſt of the piece, plays a diſtin- 
guiſhed part here; but it is at the expence of Alcmena and Hercu- 


les. The fair captive unable either to move the hearts of her per- 


ſecutors, or to ſave Arcas, draws a poniard from underneath her 
robe, and threatens to ſtab herſelf if her lover is ſacrificed. She is 
diſarmed,:and the victim is the point of being ſlaughtered, 
when a peal of thunder Mays the lifted um of Pai oval The 
ſkies open, and Hercules appears on a cloud. He beſtows life and 
Iole upon Arcas; he forbids them to mourn, for Alcides is now 
a God, and commands that altars ſhould be erected to him. This 
machine is as improper here as in Seneca, and the epiſode of Arcas 
renders it ſtill more faulty. This is in a ſenſe contrary to that of 
Horace: Dignus vindice nodus*. =: 


— 


® Horat de Art. Poet. 
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END of the TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 
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„Erle ſays Ariſtotle, although ndt very cxatt nor 


chaſtized in the ſubject of his plays, bas yet moreofthe tragic 
* paſſion than any other poet.” Such is che 222 poet 
ſummed up in a fe words; and this is ſuſſicient to bring to out 

remembrance what has been ſaid in the preliminary diſeourſes. 
There is in the negligence of Euripides à kind of grace - which 
may ballance the regularity of Sophocles. Withgut examinang them 
too cloſely, we ſhall find certain errors in the former, 2285 the 
latter carefully avoided; but we cannot chuſe hut parden them a 
conſideration of thoſe two tragic paſſions, pity and terror, with 
which the mind is agitated . 59 all his pieces: that he at- 
tained to ſuch a height of excellence in what is the true end of 
tragedy was owing to his having ſtudied nature more than art; and 
that in his compoſitions he rather followed the emotions of his 
heart, than the ſuggeſtions of his wit. Therefore it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to preſerve theſe beauties in a tranſlation; for: ſhould we 

fail to hit that ſoft languor, that delicate tenderneſs, which make 

the ſoul of his ſtile, we run the danger of making him 2 flat 
and languiſhing. In the ſame manner Racine, tranſlated into a 
foreign language, would bluſh to ſee himſelf ſo much diſguiſed, and 
would refuſe to acknowledge his own likeneſs. Lively thoughts, 
a cloſe nervous ſtyle full of fire, may be rendered ſucceſsfully in 
another tongue, but not thoſe ſoft yet careleſs graces and à diffuſive 
ſtyle ſupported only by its beautiful ſimplieity. Euripides vvrit 
according to the fituation in which he found his own mind. Now 
he was naturally melancholy, philoſophic, and an enemy to joy: 
his diſpoſition leſs lively than tender, great ſenſibility of heart, and 
his character, which is a little fretful and prone to lamentation, 
appears even in his writings. He had not indeed any great ſub- 
jects for joy; and it is pretended that he found ſome forunealinels, 
in two women whom he martied ſucceſſiyely. Some allo ſay, 
that during a journey, he loſt a wife whom he tenderly loved, two 
ſons and a daughter: their deaths were occaſioned by.cating:ome 
bad c 12n0ns; and that he compoſed an epigram on this ſub- 
ject, of which this is the ſenſe: Oh fun, Who traverſeſt the 
« immenſe ſpace of the heavens, never didſt theu behold calamit 
« like mine! What! a mother, two ſons and a daughter tom 


« me in one day!” In this ſtyle fo ſimple, fo pathetic, ſo tender 
KS; | and 
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ind plaintive, it is eaſy to know Euripides: he always paints him- 
ſelf. We ſee him in thoſe four plays which are entirely tranſlated; 

and we ſhall alſo ſee him in the e following ones, which. 
ate deliveted more at length than thoſe} of Sophocles. Thoſe 
pieces which could be tranſlated a are, and I flatter myſelf the reader 
will loſe nothing of the reſt, that he will find again Euripides entire; 
and that he ul be pleaſed with my following a method ſome- 
times direct, ſometimes indirect, without which I may venture to 
aſſert that it would have been impoſſible to have given the French 


a view of the Greek Theatre. 
If we would read the tragedies in the nated order; according to 


the date of the ſubjeQts, they muſt 1 chus: 


ION. 
THE BACCHANALIANS. 
NME DEA. 
HIPPOLITUS. 7 | 
ALCESTIS. + > 7 45 
HERCULES MAD. * 44 
THE PHENICIANS. VEN KT 
THE SUPPLIANTS. 
IPHIGENIA IN AULTIS. 
n Ss.” 
e TROJANS. 
"HECUBA:.- - , 
+a HERACLIDES. Fr 
ELECTRA. x 
ORESTEsS. 
"ANDROMACHE. 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
HELENA. 


The number of tragedies TIT by Euripides. 


« #4 #% 0 ; 
+ 


was ſeventy- 


five. The Cyclops is not mentioned here- for een which, have 
IHE 


been given elle where. 5 
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FT ER the taking of Troy, the Greeks withdfew into the 
| A Thracian Cherſoneſus, where Polymeſtor then reigned, They 
h carried with them Hecuba, and the principal ladies of 
Troy, who were divided among them as captives. There as they 
paid new funeral honours to Achilles, whoſe body was buried in 
the Phrygian fields, the ſhade of this hero appeared unto them 
upon the empty tomb, which had been erected to him; and degla- 
red tothe aſſembled Greeks, that if they hoped for a hap | 
from the Cherſoneſus, they muſt give him Polyxena, the daughter 
of Hecuba and Priam, as a reward which was due to him, andwhich 
he had reſerved for himſelf, In a truce agreed to between the 
Trojans and the Greeks, this young princeſs had been promiſed by 
Priam to Achilles; and as her father was preparing to perform his 
engagement, Achilles was flain by Paris and Deiphobus. The 
| Greeks, determined to ſatisfy the manes of the vanquiſſier of Foy, 
facrificed Polyxena to him, notwithſtanding the tears and intreaties 
of the unhappy mother; ſo much the more unhappy as ber ſon 
Polydore had been treacherouſly murdered a few days before, by 
Polymeſtor. Before the laſt misfortunes of Troy, this echild*had 
been by. Priam confided : to; the Thracian king, together with 
great treaſures, to ſerve: one day as, a reſource/to his coun v7 a0 
' ruined family. When Ilion became a prey to the Greeks, Poly- - 
meſtor forgot his ancient ally, and avarice prevailed over his _ 
CPE - e 
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He murdered the little prince, that he might ſecurely enjoy his 


treaſures. 


*III-fated Priam, when the Grecian pow'rs | 
With a cloſe fiege begirt the Dardan tow'rs, 
No more confiding in the ſtrength of Troy, 

Sent to the Thracian prince the hapleſs boy ; 

With mighty treaſures to ſupport him there, 
Removed from all the dangers of the war. 

This wretch, when Tlion's better fortunes ceaſe, 

Clos'd with the proud victorious arms of Greece; 

Broke thro all ſacred laws, and uncontroll'd 


Deſtroyed his royal charge, to ſeize the gold. PITT. 


The diſtreſs of Hecuba, now become a captive and deprived of 
her children, with the revenge ſhe takes on Palymeſtor form the 
ſubject of this tragedy. The perſons are, the Ghoſt of Polydore, 
Hecuba, a Chorus of Trojan captives, Polyxena, Ulyſſes, Talthi- 
bius, one of Hecuba's women, Agamemnon, and Polymeſtor. 

. A CT. L 


The ſhade of Polydore riſes out of the earth, and ſtands before 
the entrance of Hecuba's houſe, where the ſcene is laid. What 
Ariſtotle calls 5 ig 25 is ſpoken by this Shade. It is neceſſa- 
ry to remember once for all, that Euripides in that caſe is leſs 
ſcrupulous than Sophocles. The latter always found the ſecret to 
make his ſubje& be underſtood without ſpeaking to the ſpectators; 
but Euripides either knew not, or would not practice this refine- 
ment of art. He thought that it would be eaſier to conciliate the 
attention of a numerous aſſembly, and that his ſubjects would be 
leſs perplexed and better underſtood if they were expaſed nakedly 
and without diſguiſe. This he has almoſt always done, by means 
of his-prologues, and for which he has been greatly commended by 
certain commentators, as a fine invention. A clear expoſition of 
the ſubject may be made conſiſtent with probability, without its 
being neceſſary to ſay, I am Polydore, and you ſhall ſee ſuch, and 
uch things.” Although we may alſo ſay with Deſpreaux of the 
« Paimorois encor mieux qu'il declinat ſon nom, 

« Et dit, je ſuis Oreſte; ou bien Agamemnon, 
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ne d' aller par un tas de confuſes merveilles 
1 Sans rien dire a Vefprit Etourdir les oreilles. 
Le ſajet n'eſt jamais afſez-tht explique'*.” | 


Here then it is Polydore, or rather his ghoſt, who explains the 
ſubje& very minutely. He relates the manner in which Priam 
truſted him to the care of Polymeſtor, with the treaſures as a reſerve 
. in caſe Troy ſhould be vanquiſhed. He unfolds the treachery and 
avarice of the Thracian king, who had cauſed him to be murdered 
and thrown into the ſea, three days before the arrival of Hecuba 
in Cherſoneſus. He alſo mentions the facrifice of Polyxena, which 
the ſhade of Achilles exacted from the Greeks: in a word, he 
brings the whole dramatic action to that point where it is to begin, 
by declaring what precedes it. But what is mbre intolerable; he 
anticipates the principal events: at length he ſees Hecuba appear, 
and he withdraws, crying, © Ah unfortunate mother, how Ls 
«rent is thy ſituation now to that which I have formerly ſeen thee 
e in! Some God, the enemy of our houſe, has made thy miſeries 
_ «« equal to thy paſt felicity.” 
| ee no longer a queen but a priſoner of war, alike loaden 
with years and affliftions, cauſes her women to conduct her to the 
palace of Polymeſtor. Oh day! cries ſhe, Oh night! what hor- 
rid dreams have I been tortured with? She means thoſe which ſhe 
had had the preceding night, concerning her ſon Polydore, and her 
daughter Polyxena. She relates the latter to the Trojan women 
who attend her. She dreamt ſhe ſaw a furious wolf which for- 
ced away a hind from her knees; and that the ghoſt of Achilles 
ap NT and demanded one of the captive women as a preſent. 
Oh Gods! cries ſhe, avert from my daughter this fatal * 
One of the women of the Chorus, a captive as well as all the 
others, confirms but too well the truth of this dream. She informs 
the queen, that the Greeks had aſſembled to deliberate upon the 
demand made by Achilles; that Agamemnon, to whoſe ſhare Caſ- 
fandra had fallen, reſuſed to comply with the unhuman requeſt of 
Achilles: that the fons of Theſeus had acknowledged that there 
was a neccſſity of offering a victim to him, but that Caffandra 
and not Polyxena muſt be that victim: others, the tells the queen, 
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were of opinion, that the ſhade of Achilles ought to be fatisfied 
without any reſtriction; and that the army was divided in their 


ſentiments till Ulyſſes, by an artful infinuation, had turned the bal- 


lance for thoſe who were for ſacrificing Polyxena, and was accord- 


ingly coming to lead her to the altar. The Chorus adviſe Hecu- 
ba to implore Agamemnon and the Gods: this is all ſhe can 
now do. 

The wretched queen here breaks into an extaſy of grief very 
difficult to repreſent : ſhe is a mother. This is the only good that 
fortune has left her, and the Greeks would now deprive her of 
this only good which the Gods had ſpared. She runs Ry 
from place to place: ſhe calls her daughter with loud cries. Polyx 
ena hears her, and comes out of her apartment, which is ſu poſed 
to be near. Hecuba has not power to ſpeak: ſhe is a 9 in 
the laſt exceſs of deſpair: a kind of Sa Chu in which Euripides 
excelled. At length the fatal truth eſcapes „The Greeks, 
te my daughter, have decreed thy death.” Rs at this news 
is only concerned for her mother, and looks upon death as a trifle. 
This ſcene is very ſhort, and finely wrought up. 


ACT IL 


Ulyſſes now arrives; the occaſion of his coming being fo well 
5 renders this ſcene extremely intereſting. He ſuppoſes 
that Hecuba is already informed of what is required of her; and 
therefore only barely exhorts her to ſubmit patiently to her misfor- 
tune. After the firſt expreſſions of her grief, ſuch as might be ex- 

ed from a mother, Hecuba demands of Ulyſſes a moment's con- 
verſation. * Thou remembereſt, ſays ſhe to him, the time when 
thou wert ſurpriſed in Troy diſguiſed like a ſpy. Helen knew 
t thee and informed me of it, thy tears moved my compaſſion, 
and I preſerved thee from certain death; a death which thou 
hadſt well deſerved.” Ulyſſes acknowledges all this to be true; 
like an able orator, he ſeems to enter into the arguments of his ad- 


verſary only to urge his own more forcibly. Tais is artfully ma- 


ed by 2 who thus paints the well-known genius of U- 
lyſſes. Hecuba concludes, Since thou owneſt this to be true, 


* art thou not the moſt ungrateful of all mortals; thou who haſt 
condemned my daughter to death? why muſt the tombs of the 
dead be bathed with blood, if victims — needs be offered to 
* them? It is Helen, and not my daughter who ought to be ſacri- 
** ficed, Was not Helen the cauſe of Achilles's death ? Hear me, 

adds 
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„adds ſhe, hear what require. of thee: I have ſeen thee ſuppliant 
at my ſeet; thou now beholdeſt me a fuppliant in my turn. Thus 
«« proſtrate. at thy knees, all the gratitude require of thee is that 
** favour which | fact beſtowed on thee. Do not, oh do not tear 
„my daughter from me! Alas] has there not heen hlood enough 


* ſhed already? Polygon is my only treaſure ; With ber I loſe the 
m 


« remembrance of 


y woes: ſhe is to me inſtead of Troy, of a 


WO ſcepter, of the ſupport that. I have loſt. Suits it with conque- 


..*< rors to abuſe their victory? Ah no! the 11 ſhould; not flatter 


'*« themſelves that their good fortune wall ! 


for ever. I was 


. « once happy, and what am I now? one day has robhed me af all 
my felicity. Oh prince have pity on my age] have pity on a 


„ 


4 xils of war? as for me, 
other ambition but to have my aſhes honoured.” (A powerful 
motive with the Greeks: they alſo paid great regard to the laſt 
requeſts of the dying, or thoſe whoſe apparitions they ſuppoſed 


„mother! Go, go to the Greeks, ſhew them how ſhameful it is 


to maſſacre in the ſanctuary of an altar, thoſe; women whom 
_ « their fury ſpared, even amidſt the horror of battles., Are not 
your laws regarding ſanctuaries as ſacred for captives as for free 


« perſons? Oh ſpeak to them, princes thy rank wall on this ca- 
«« fjon be more powerful ſtill than thy cloquence;? /.-.. 


- 


The Trojan women are .juſtly affected with this ſpecch;/ but 


 Ulyfleshas leſs ſenſibility,  « Oh Hecuba ! replies he, liſten to my 


voice; let not thy rage poiſon the. innocency of my words: 
«doubt not but I am. ready to fave thee, as thou haſt ſaved me. I 


glory in this acknowledgment of thy merey ; neither will I diſ- 


„ avow the advice I gave to the s aſſembled: in oouncil. One 
* of our greateſt heroes demands Polyxena: ſhe muſt be given him. 


It is the reproach of ſtates to ſuffer the brave and the cowardly 


« to be confounded together by an equal diſtribution of rewards. 


Achilles, I acknowledge, merits to be diſtinguiſhed by us : he 
4 fell like a hero for his country. How diſhonourable would it 


« be for us who have conquered through him, if we ſhould forget 
« him after his death? ſay, what would be the conſequence if 


we ſhould have occaſion to aſſemble Greece. again for; another 
expedition? what would our warriors; ſay, if they behold the 


« dead neglected? would they not prefer life to. the inevitable pe- 
cally contented while I live, I have no 


they ſaw.) If thou complaineſt, adds he, of a duty to thee fo 
« fatal, reflect that we have a 125 TA women and aged.men 
« as. miſerable as thyſelf. Alas! how many Grecian huſbands are 
Vor. II. | 8 * * buried 
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under the ruins of Troy? Endeavour to ſupport this calamity 
« with fortitude; as for us, if we do ill to honour valour after 
« death, we conſent that thou ſhouldeſt blame us for our folly ; 
« but the Trojans are ignorant of what they owe to the memory 
* of faithful friends and the illuſtrious dead. It is the regard we 
<« pay them that has rendered Greece flouriſhing ; and the want of 
« this diſcernment has loaded thee with puniſhments conformable 
eto the injuſtice of thy neglect.“ ; 

HFlecuba finding her intreaties ineffectual, turns towards Polyx- 
ena, who is preſent. © Oh my daughter! fays ſhe, thou ſeeſt him, 
« he is unmoved by all my ſupplications; do thou try whether 
thou haſt more power than thy wretched mother. All that the 
c tendereſt grief can inſpire, employ to fave thy life; fall proſtrate 


eat the feet of this inexorable prince; endeavour to touch his 


« heart with pity. He is a father, urge that tender motive.” 


Polyxena caſts a modeſt but firm glance at Ulyſles, and ſpeaks 
to him thus: I perceive, Ulyſſes, that thou concealeſt thy hand, 
te thou turneſt thy face from me;” (this was to hinder her from 
touching his hand or his chin according to the manner of ſup- 
pliants) thou dreadeſt my ſupplications, but diſmiſs thy fears, 
« from me thou ſhalt hear neither fighs nor intreaties. I am ready 
« to follow thee; thou requireſt my death, and death is my moſt 
« ardent wiſh. No, I will not wound my fame by a baſe fear of 
« death. Alas! why ſhould life be dear to me? the daughter of 
„a king, and deſtined for the bride of kings, formerly a queen, 
« ſurrounded with pomp and magnificence, and except in im- 
« mortality, equal to the Goddeſſes themſelves, but now your ſlave. 
« This title only makes death pleaſing to me, reſerved pethaps to be 
« the property of any cruel maſter who will deign to purchaſe me: 
« the ſiſter of Hector ſhall be debaſed to the vileſt employments 
« that are given to ſlaves. Here the poet enumerates theſe em- 
ployments ; fuch as drawing water, ſpinning, making bread, and 
the like: a detail, which if it makes us look upon paſt ages with 


pity, is however not to make us ſuppoſe that what the poet ſays 


was impertinent. Polyxena goes on: © I who was thought wor- 


* thy of a king for my huſband muſt become the purchaſed wife of 
« ſome mean wretch. No no, I will die free, and carry with me 
e to the ſhades my fame unſtained. Let us go, Ulyfles, lead me 
« to the altar, ſacrifice me; there is no happineſs here for Polyx- 
« ena, Ah, mother, feek not by thy tears and intreaties to pre- 
« ſerye my life! ſuffer me to die rather than ſee me expoſed to in- 

$ 60 dig- 
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Ge dignities — of my ſex and rank: à mind inured to cala- 
4 mities may — them with fortitude; but oh what efforts 
« will it coſt death is far better than life ae with diſ- 
« honour.” | R 
The Chorus admire her courage and lat; 1 Alas! — 
Hecuba, what endleſs grief will | theſe noble ſentiments produce?” 2 
Then turning to Ulyſſes, · Oh prince! adds ſhe, if thou wouldſt 
offer an acceptable victim to the ſon of Peleus, without .loadi 
« thyſelf with infamy, it is I, and not my daughter that thou muſt 
« ſacrifice: lead Hecuba to his tomb, ' pierce this boſom with a 
« thouſand wounds; tis I who gave birth to Paris, by whom 
« Achilles was ſlain. 
- ULyssEs: It is Feen. and not thee, whom: . ſhade of 
Achilles demands. 
HzcusA.' Well, join me to my rr thou wilt then have 
two victims. | 
Ur yssEs. It is too ak to offer Nane ine addivg ne- 
cuba to the ſacrifice. Oh that both could be ſpared! |! +: 
Hecusa., Yes, we will die together) * thou ſhalt be forced 0 
unite us in this fad ſacrifice. 
ULyssts. Ha! who will force me? I know no . bere. 
HE cus A. I, I will force thee: thus faſter bound to my e 
than the ivy to the tree, I will never, never quit her. 
Urvssxs. Oh, queen, be calm, liſten to wiſer counſels!! 
HecuBa. No, I will hear nothing more; 1 will not W my | 
daughter. | | 
UrLysszs. Then I muſt force her from thy arms. N 
PoLYxENA. Oh hear me both! Ulyſſes, do not aggravate the af- 
fliction of a wretched mother. O my mother, yield to our con- 
querors | ſpare thyſelf the indignity of beholding n me dragged with 
violence to the — (In the original this is expreſt ſtill ronger). 
Permit thy daughter to embrace thee for the laſt time; and for 
the laſt time to call thee by the ſoft name of mother : Oh my mo- 
ther, I am going to the ſilent tomb! | 
Hecusa. And I muſt live a ſlave. | 
PoLYXENA. I ſhall not behold that bridal day which I had ſo 
much reaſon to expect. 
 Hecvsa. Oh my wreiched daughter! Oh far more wretched | 
mother! 


Pol xxx. I go, never more to behold thee; baniſhed for ever 
to the rn of the dead. 
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ln the original it is, My fifty children. 
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HecuBA. Oh! who will take from me this miſerable life? 
PoLYXENA. The daughter of a king, I die a ſlave. 
HecuBa. Thy mother will die ſo too, after beholding all her 
numerous poſterity periſh *. l | 
PoLyxENaA. What ſhall I fay from thee to thy fon Hector, and 
to Priam, thy haſband? . | 
| e e Tell them my miſeries have reached their utmoſt 
heighth. | "204 2 0 | 
| Hecuba and Polyxena continue thus for a few moments the ex- 
ſſion of their mutual grief, ſuch as nature herſelf dictates. Po- 
a takes leave of her mother, and of her fiſter Caſſandra, and 
her brother Polydore, although the two latter are abſent. At the 
mention of Polydore, Hecuba, by a natural foreboding, ſays, that 
ſhe doubts whether he be ſtill alive; and Polyxena endeavours to 
baniſh this fear. It is not ſurpriſing that Hecuba, although the 
had been three days in Thrace, ſhould be ignorant of Polydore's 
fate. King Polymeſtor is ſuppoſed abſent, and gone to the bor- 


ders of his kingdom; and Hecuba with great probability thinks 


her ſon is with him. At length Polyxena ſays to Ulyſſes, „Con- 
duct me hence and veil my head, (it was the cuſtom to veil the 
« yictims) for I find the tears of a mother affect me too much. 
« Oh ſun! I may atleaſt pronounce thy name, fince I ſhall never 
more enjoy thy rays, except in that interval when I am between 
the ſword and the tomb of Achilles. Adieu.“ Hecuba perceives 
herſelf fainting ; ſhe calls her daughter; ſhe ſtretches out her arms 
to her, ſhe makes fruitleſs efforts to retain her, and ſwooning, falls 
into the arms of her women, while Ulyſſes leads Polyxena off the 
ſtage. It muſt be confeſſed there was great cruelty in theſe facri- 
fices; but it ought at leaft to be attributed to the ſituation the 
Greeks were in; their ſuperſtition and policy rendered them ne- 
ceſſary. This conſideration only can juſtify the part Ulyſſes acts 
here. : | 

The Chorus. expreſs their ſorrow as uſual, in Stanzas; they 
turn upon the melancholy ſervitude which the Trojan ladies re- 
flected on with greater horror after Polyxena had been forced away. 
Theſe Stanzas are eloquent complaints ariſing from that ſympa- 
thy the unhappy feel at the ſight of another's misfortune. Hecuba 
remains proſtrate on the ground, abandoned to grief and deſpair. 
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Talthybius, an officer belonging to Agamemnon, comes to her 
from this monarch : he aſks x Chorus for her, and they ſhew 
him where ſhe lies, almoſt without motion, and wrapt up in her 
veil. Struck with the melancholy fight he cries, Oh Ju- 
« piter! what are we to think of the Gods? are mortals indeed 
« their care? have we not reaſon to believe, that ſatisfied with. 
« their own happineſs, they abandon the reſh to chance? See 
here a ſtriking inſtance: this queen of the wealthy Phrygians, this 
« wife of the once happy Priam ; her kingdom is deſtroyed, and 
« herſelf reduced to ſlavery, loaded with years and ſorrows, deprived 
« of her children, and proſtrate in the duſt!” Theſe are impious 
ſentiments ; but that ſyſtem of fatality ſpread among the people was 
the cauſe of their ſuffering ſuch diſcourſe as the effect of a ſud- 
den emotion, which the heart diſavowed. 2 ; 
Hecuba is intreated to riſe: ſhe ſuppreſſes her anguiſh a moment 
to aſk who it is that is come to inſult her miſery? Talthybius tells 
her that he is ſent to her by Agamemnon. Ah! cries Hecuba, 
do they ſend for me to ſacrifice me? let us go, I am ready, lead 
eme to the altar. No, replies the herald,fl am ſent to deſire thou 
« wilt pay the laſt duties to thy daughter, who is already facri- 
« ficed.” This horrid news plunges Hecuba again into an exceſs 
of grief, „Ah! how were you able to ſacrifice her, barbarous as 
« you are?” yet ſhe inſiſts upon knowing the particulars of her 
death: particulars ſo ſhocking to the ears of a mother. I know. 
not whether this will appear natural to us, notwithſtanding the de- 
licacy with which the poet manages it ; for Hecuba fears that her 
daughter was not ſacrificed to the manes of Achilles, but to the 
policy and hatred of the Greeks. Talthybius therefore begins his 
recital like Æneas: What thou requireſt of me will open a new 
* ſource of grief. This fatal ſpectacle has already coſt me tears 
* enough ; muſt I needs Thed more? The whole army was aſſem- 
«« bled round Achilles's tomb, where the ſacrifice was to be per- 
formed. *The fon of that hero took Polyxena's hand, and led 
her up to the top of the tomb. I was near with ſeveral young 
« Grecians who were choſen to hold the victim. The ſon of 
Achilles took a golden cup and poured libations to the manes of 
„his father: he made me a fign to bid the aſſembly obſerve a 
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* holy ſilence; I obeyed, all ſtood mute. Oh ſon of Peleus! cried 
he, receive theſe ſacred libations which call the ſouls of the dead 
« from Pluto's gloomy kingdom. Come and fatiate thyſelf with 
t the pure blood of this innocent victim, which I and the whole 
e army offer to thee. But oh, be favourable to us! releaſe our 
« veſlels from this port, and give us a happy return to our native 
„country. He ſaid, and the whole army joined in his prayers. 
That inſtant he graſped the ſacred knife, and ordered the Greeks 
* who ſurrounded the victim to ſeize her. Hold, oh Greeks ! ſaid 
* ſhe, ye who have laid waſte my country, know ] die voluntarily: 
let noone approach me, I will deliver myſelf to the fatal ſtroke. 
* In the name of the Gods J conjure you ſuffer me to die free: I 
«am a queen, and ſhould bluſh to appear in the infernal regions 
«as a ſlave. Amazement ſeized the whole aſſembly; and Aga- 
“ memnon himſelf commanded them to let go their hold of Po- 
« lyxena. She heard him; and finding herſelf at liberty, ſhe tore 
ee aſide her robe, and baring her boſom, addreſſed theſe words to 
the ſon of Achilles; words capable of ſoftening rocks: Young 
e priace behold my boſom, and my head, chuſe where to ſtrike; I 
am ready. The fon of Achilles aſtoniſhed, loſt in grief and pity, 
„knew not what to do: he turned his eyes from that affecting ob- 
e ject, he pauſed, he heſitated, he ſtruck precipitately; a rivulet of 
blood flowed from the wound.” | | 


« Elle tombe, & tombant range ſes vetemens, 
Dernier trait de pudeur en ces derniers momens.” 


Theſe two verſes of Fontaine, which expreſs the death of 
Thiſbe, are the moſt faithful tranſlation that can be given of the 
following paſſage of Euripides. Talthybius adds, that the whole 


aſſembly, filled with admiration of Polyxena, and compaſhon for 
her fate, began immediately to erect a pile for her, and to make in 


concert preſents for the funeral pomp. This circumſtance ſeeins 
to leflen the horror which had ſeized Hecuba at the relation of 
her daughter's death: ſhe even pronounces a moral ſpeech upon 
thoſe noble ſentiments, which adverſity itſelf cannot baniſh. Was 
« it to birth? ſays ſhe; was it to education, that ſhe owed that ele- 
« vated mind?” She afterwards perceives that ſhe moralizes un- 
ſeaſonably, and ſhe is in the right: but the Greeks were exceſ- 
ſively fond of moral ſpeeches; they required them every where. 
Go, ſays Hecuba to Talthybius, and tell the Greeks to remove 
the croud from the body of the victim.“ She alſo orders ä 
| 6 er 
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her women to bring water from the ſea, to waſh the body of Po- 


lyxena; and as the laſt rites were of infinite coufequence among 
the ancients, ſhe conſiders how ſhe may pay them to her daugh- 
ter with ſome degree of decency; and where ſhe ſhall procure 
the reſt of thoſe funeral gifts, which, according to cuſtom, were 
to be placed in the tomb. She reſolves to intreat the Trojan la- 
dies, her companions in captivity, to give her ſome of the gold, 
jewels, and rich habits which they had faved from the rapacious 
conquerots. This gives occaſion for ſome melancholy reflections up- 
on her former opulence and her preſent indigence; but as ſhe is in a 
humour for moralizing, ſhe concludes that honours and riches are 
but vanity; and that they only are truly happy who are leaſt af- 
fected by the reverſes of fortune. The Chorus continue the mo- 
ral in three Stanzas. e 
| | e L | 
The woman who had been ſent by Hecuba to the ſea-fide re- 


turns to acquaint her with new misfortunes. Hecuba comes out 
of her apartment; and the woman who brings a dead body veiled, 
as ſoon as ſhe appears, calls her the moſt wretched of mortals. 
Hecuba ſuppoſes that the Greeks have ſent her the body of Polyx- 
ena, and this miſtake cauſes a very intereſting ſuſpenſion. Being 
told that it is not Polyxena, Is it Caſſandra then?” ſays the 
queen, No, replies her woman; and inſtantlydiſcovering the body, 
Hecuba knows it to be that of her ſon Polydore. Her grief no 
longer knows any bounds; it riſes to madneſs. The meaſure alſo 
of the verſes is changed, and it is very probable that the remainder 
of this ſcene was partly ſung, or at leaſt accompanied with muſical - 
inſtruments, to animate the actors; as we find done in many parts 
of the Greek tragedies, where their ſcenes when full of paſſion 
are intermixed with Strophies, as well as the Interludes of each act. 
The attendant tells her that ſhe found the body of Polydore up- 
on the ſea-ſhore, whither it had been caſt by the waves. Hecuba 
then remembers the dream ſhe had had the preceding night; and 
no longer doubts but it is Polymeſtor that murdered her ſon, to poſ- 
ſeſs the treaſures of Troy. The Chorus take part in this ſcene; 
but, upon the approach of Agamemnon, they are ſilent. _ _ - 
This monarch comes to intreat Hecuba to bury Polyxena as ſoon 
as poſſible. This duty belonged to the mother, or the neareſt rela- 
tion of the deceaſed. Agamemnon turning aſide, perceives” the 
dead body, which by the habit, he knows to be a Trojan. Hecuba, 


at 


at a little diſtance, deliberates whether ſhe ſhall caſt herſelf at 
Agamemnon's feet, to conjure him to revenge her on Polymeſtor: 
tho' ſome remains of the haughty ſpirit of a queen, together with 
the fear of being denied, occaſions her irreſolution; but her eager 
deſire of vengeance, her tenderneſs for her child fo inhumanly maſ- 
ſacred, and her confidence in the generoſity of a prince prevails, 
and ſhe proſtrates herſelf at the feet of the king of Mycena. 
« What is it thou requeſteſt ? ſays he, liberty ? tis granted,” No, 
« anſwers. Hecuba, captivity will be welcome to me, although it 
< ſhould laſt as long as my life, provided I am revenged: thou 
t ſeeſt this body, it is my ſon.” Here ſhe relates the hiſtory of 
Polydore, and the treachery of Polymeſtor ; and the only favour ſhe 
implores of him is, that he will aſſiſt her in taking vengeance on 
this perfidious prince, who, to gratify his avarice, had violated the 
. moſt ſacred rights of hoſpitality and friendſhip. Agamemnon 
ſeems irreſolute/:; * Thou wilt not grant my requeſt, ſays ſhe. Ah, 
e unfortunate; queen, thy ſupplications are thrown away, and thy 
s vengeance is loſt!” She adds alſo one of thoſe ſentences of which 
the Greeks. were ſo fond; and which. are ſo carefully obſerved by 
the commentators. /** Alas! why are we ſo ſolicitous to cultivate 
_ «ſo, many other arts, and yet neglect to uſe our utmoſt endeavours 
* to acquire the art of obtaining what we wiſh by the force of 
* perſuaſion?” It is true, that to this ſentence, which is not in our 
taſte, Hecuba employs all that nature can ſuggeſt moſt paſſionate 
and moſt tender, to move the heart of her conqueror. It is a cap- 
tive, once a queen, who implores his compaſſion: a mother, whoſe 
children have been murdered with impunity: it is againſt a perfi- 
dious wretch that ſhe intreats ren Fuat a generous enemy: men, 
Gods, and the pale carcaſe which ſhe points to, all ſolicit for her. 
Troy, yet ſmoaking in ruins, riſes to her remembrance, as in Ra- 
cine s Andromache, who has borrowed theſe images, and imita- 
ted this paſſage; 75 e 6: 4 
Seigneur, voyez Tẽtat ou vous me reduiſez; | 
ai vũ mon pere mort, & nos murs embraſez. 
Jai vd kde les jours de ma famille entiere, 
« Et mon époux fanglant traine ſur la pouſſiere; 
Son fils ſeu] avec moi reſerve pour le fers. 
Mais que ne peut un fils! &c.” 


This whole ſcene of the French poet's is exactly the fame with 
that of Euripides, Hecuba and Andromache are in the fame per- 
| . plexity 
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plexity; in the ſame melancholy ſituation :\ each with the ſame 
ardour endeavours to move the Bay ring of their conquerors, He- 
cuba, as x laſt and moſt painful effort, reminds Agamemnon that 
Caſſandra is his captive, and his wife. It is by this laſt tender 
name, ſo affecting toboth the mother and daughter, that the queen 
endeavours to prevail upon him. Her hands, her motiohs, her 
white hairs, the eloquent changes of her voice, all expreſs the vio- 
lence of her grief. | | | N * 
Agamemnon liſtens to her in ſilence, and with the air of one 
who is irreſolute. Touched with a noble pity, he cannot refuſe his 
aid againſt the impious Polymneſtor ; "a policy forbids him to 
grant it. He would not be thought to have ſacrificed Polyn ; 
to his paſſion for Caſſandra. ' What will afſembled Greece ſay of 
ſuch a conduct? Polymneſtor is his ally; Polydore was ranked 
among the number of his enemies. The army will not adopt 
the ſentiments of a mother; and the intereſts of both are very dif- 
ferent. In a word, he is unwilling to draw upon himſelf the in- 
dignation of the Greeks. Alas! cries Hecuba, no one is free 
« if kings are not ſo: mankind then are the ſlaves either of riches 
or of rank. Humanity is ſuppreſt through a vain regard to the 
ill judging multitude, or fantaſtic laws!” Well, adds the, if thou 
«« feareſt nothing more than the cenſures of the Greeks, I will de- 
« liver thee from this fear: I will no longer intreat thee to aſ- 
« fiſt my vengeance: only keep my ſecret; and, if during the ex- 
« ecution of the ſcheme I have —— any diſturbance ſhould 
« happen, ſtop it in its courſe, without appearing to act in my ſa- 
« your. As fo the reſt, leave to me the care of revenging myſelf 
on Polymneſtor.” * Alas, ! and how wilt thou be able to revenge 
« thyſelf? ſays Agamemnon.” By the hands of women, anſwers 
« the queen: only permit her (pointing to one among them) to 
«« paſs ſecurely through the camp.” She then orders her immedi- 
ately to go to Polymneſtor, and intreat him to come to her on an 
affair which concerns their mutual intereſt. As for the funeral 
ceremony, ſhe delays it till her vengeance is completed. 
Agamemnon enters into her deſigns; and withdrawing, termi- 
nates the act, which is followed by an Interlude, ſung by the Chorus: 
it turns upon the ſacking of Troy, and the captivity of the Trojan 
women. The Stanzas are admirable, but would loſe great part of 
their beauty by being ſeparated. | . | 
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Polymneſtor, once the friend and ally of Priam, here aſſumes that 
character again, upon a ſuppoſition that his crime is buried in the 
waves with Polydore. He ſalutes Hecuba, laments her fate, and 
excuſes himſelf for not ſeeing her during the three days ſhe had 
been in his dominions; but affairs of ſtate had kept him, he ſaid, 
in a diſtant part of Thrace, and he came immediately to her upon 
meeting her meſſenger. The queen pretends to be ignorant of 
his treachery. © I ought to bluſh, ſaid ſhe, to raiſe my eyes up to 
<«« thee, being ſuch as I now am, after what I have been.” This 
ſhame is natural enough ; but ſhe adds another motive for it, which 
cannot but appear ſtrange to our age: it is, that a woman is not 
permitted to look a man in the face. What haſt thou to ſay to 
« me?” ſays the king. Hecuba gives him to underſtand that ſhe 
has a ſecret of importance to confide to him and his children like- 
wiſe. Polymneſtor diſmiſſes his attendants, and declares to her 
that he is ready to perform every kind office for his unfortunate 
friends, Hecuba begins by aſking him if Polydore is alive. Ves, 
% anſwers the perjured prince; and in this at leaſt thou art not 
% unfortunate.” l | 

HecvBa. Does he ſtill remember his mother? -. 
PoLYMNESTOR., He would have come ſecretly to viſit thee. 
HxecvBa. Are the treaſures ſafe that were confided to thy care? 
PoLYMNESTOR. They are lodged ſecurely in my palace. 
HzxcvBA.. Still continue to be the faithful guardian of them. 
The converſation goes on in this manner: Polymneſtor, curious 
to know the ſecret, would ſend away his children.. No, ſays He- 
cuba, they muſt be preſent.” She talks of other treaſures, which 
ſhe ſays are concealed under a black piece of marble in the ruins of 

Minerva's temple at Troy, and which Polymneſtor's children ought 
to be informed of, in caſe their father ſhould die. She alſo men- 
tions ſome gold which ſhe has ſaved in her flight; and which ſhe 
vas deſirous of committing to his care. Thus tempted, Polymneſtor 
enters the apartment where the Trojan women were expecting him; 
and the queen, as ſne introduces him, ſpeaks in this ambiguous 
manner: * Enter, and do what is neceſſary to be done; after 
« which, thou and thy children may return to the place where 
thou haſt left my fon.” | ALY | 

The Chorus, who are acquainted with the ſnare that is laid for 
king, impatiently expectthe iſſue ofit, which is not long delayed; for a 
little 
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little time afterwards they hear him ety out, Ah they are tearing 
« out my eyes!” In effect, all the women throw themſelves - upon 
him with ſciſſors or needles, and blind him ; while Hecuba murders 
the two children of her treacherous ally. This incident, which is 
not ſeen, is expreſt in a very lively manner, and in few words, part» 
ly by the Chorus, and partly by the yoices which: are heard behind 
68 ſcenes. Hecuba comes out, and at that inſtant the 

tes are thrown open, and the bodies of Polymneſtor's children are 
Ren extended on the ground: he himfelf runs wildly about the 
ſtage, not knowing where to direct his ſteps, and in vain purſues” 
the women who have. deprived him of his fight. He calls the 
Greeks, the Atrides, and the whole army to his aſſiſtance. Theſe 
are ſituations which cannot be expreſſed in our Alexandrian yerſes. 
The liberty the Greeks allowed themſelves of changing the verſi- 
fication rendered this kind of natural actions extremely animated, 
and incapable of any tolerable tranſlation. PRAM yo 

Azamemnon enters haſtily upon Polymneſtor's cries : he pretends 
to be aſtoniſhed at this noiſe, as if he was ignorant of the cauſe. - 
Polymneſtor, whom he finds in the ſame condition as Oedipus in 
| Sophocles, ſays to him, Thou ſeeſt to what I am reduced; it is 
« Hecuba and her companions who have treated me thus. Aga- 
memnon, continuing his diſſimulation, calls for Hecuba, who pre- 
ſents herſelf with a fierce air, and triumphs in her vengeance. Po- 
lymneſtor attempts to ſtrike her, an action which would ſhock us 
greatly, although expreſt in a manner truly tragic. Agamemnon, 
like a great monarch, whoſe authority extends even over. his allies, 
reſtrains his fury, and takes upon himſelf the arbitration af fo extraor- 
dinary a diſpute: he inſiſts upon hearing what arguments each 
has to urge, and of weighing them as a ſovereign judge. Polym- 
neſtor conſents, and ſpeaks firſt. © Polydore, the laſt of 
« Hecuba's marriage, is the cauſe of what has happened: When 
« Priam began to be apprehenſive of the fate of Troy, he confided 
<«« the child to my care, and I have put him to . 1 own the 
fact; but hear my reaſons, and then judge of the action: his 
« death was a ſtroke of policy alike advantageous to the Greeks . 
« and to me. I was afraid that this child would one day collect 
« the ſcattered remains of Troy; that he would raiſe anew that dan- 
« gerous kingdom from its aſhes; and that the enraged Greeks would 
Join in a ſecond expedition, which might prove fatal to Thrace, 
« and at their return involve my dominions 1n the ruin of another 
Troy raiſed by me. — * 
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« and drew me into this ſnare, under the pretence of confiding to 
me I know not what imaginary treaſures. She prevailed upon 
« me to come with my children only into the moſt diſtant apart- 
* ment in this palace; and ſcarce was I ſeated, when I found my- 
« ſelf ſurrounded with a crowd of women, who, ſeeming. to admire 
« the magnificence of my robes and my javelin, diſarmed me; 
« others, took my children, and with difſembled carefles, led them 
« away from me, when ſuddenly the inhuman wretches drew 
6s 8 from beneath their garments, and maſſacred my chil- 
« dren before my eyes. Thoſe who till then had continued to 
« amuſe me, ſeized my feet and hands, and others held me faſt by 
my hair to prevent me from ſuccouring my children. Conſtrained 
« to yield to numbers, I became myſelf the object of their barba- 
« rous rage. They pierced my eyes with needles; and having thus 
«« deprived me of fight, fled immediately. I purſued them, and 
« wild with grief and rage, I broke, I overthrew every thing that 
e oppoſed me, but I could not reach them. It is for my attachment to 


e thy intereſt and for having murdered thy enemy, that theſe miſe- 
«« ries, theſe horrors, have fallen upon me.” Heconcludeswithcurſing 
all women, almoſt in the fame manner as *Sganarelle. Yes, cries 
he, may all the imprecations that have or will bemade, fall onthis 


« ſex; nor earth nor ſea have ever produced any thing ſo deteſt- 
« able.” The ſtrangeſt part is, that the Chorus compoſed of wo- 
men, treat this flight of a madman with ſeriouſneſs; ſaying that it 
would be unjuſt to believe what his rage ſuggeſts againſt all wo- 
men; and that if there are many wicked, there are alſo ſome vir- 
tuous. It is Euripides. who ſpeaks, a poet (as has been already 
obſerved, and as we ſhall find more and more) who in his works 
is as unfavourable to the ſex as Racine his conſtant imitator affects 
to be polite. | 
Hecuba begins her defence by a ſentence upon eloquence ; ſhe 
thinks it ſhameful that men ſhould make an art of it, to ſerve the 
. purpoſes of injuſtice and cruelty. Then turning towards Poly- 
neſtor, How haſt thou the confidence, fays ſhe, to aſſert that it 
was for the intereſt of Agamemnon and the Greeks that thou 
* murderedſt my ſon? No no, the Greeks cannot have any real con- 
** nexion with barbarians: + But what favour doſt thou hope for 
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 * Moliere's School of huſbands, ſcene the on to ſome breach 6f faith committed by 
laſt. the barbarians in alliance with the Greeks, 

+ This ſtroke was doubtleſs an alluſi- during the Peloponneſian war, 
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from them? The ties of blood, or the deſire of their alliance have 
.«« prevailed with thee to commit" this crime, or pethaps thou Tear- 
« eft their yengeance., Alas! whom tot thby think to perde 
« by ſuch pretences? Confeſs the truth; it was thy avarice'that 
« robbed me of my child: if it was Agamemnon's intereſt that di- 


thou not murder Polydore? or why rather didft thou not deliver 
« him up to the Greeks, while Troy ftill ſubliſted, While Pram - 
ce vet lived, and while the lance of Hector was ſtill formidable 3 
«6 Had this been thy motive, wouldſt thou have waited till Troy was 
« reduced toaſhes, before thou didſtfacrifice achildentrafted to thee 
i upon the-faithof hoſpitality? Let us remove the veil with which 
« thou endeavoureſt to hide the foulneſs of thy crime. Thou art 
«« the friend of the Greeks, thou ſayſt! Well, be it fo, the gold then 
« which thou acknowledgeſt does not belong thee, onght to be 
« diſtributed amongſt the Greeks, exhauſted with the 70 l of war, 
and far from their native country: but thou, inſtead of ſharing it 
with them, haſt kept it concealed in thy palace. Hoy glorious 
„would it have been for thee to have reſtored me my fon, pre- 
«« ſerved by thy friendly cares, and at a time when real friends 
are diſtinguiſhed by a fidelity independent of fortune? If thou, 
ein thy turn, ſhouldſt have experiencedadverſity, in Polydore, made 
happy by thy means, thou wouldſt have found a ſupport, He would 
« always have been a reſource for thee; a treaſure more valuable 
« than thoſe by which thou haſt ſuffered thyſelf to be ſeduced. 
« Miſerable wretch ! to wk have 23 reduced goo Thou art 
« diſappointed in thy hope of gaining the friendſhip of Agamem- 
40 kay e with Dec ac. hich * e haſt loſt 
thy children and the light of day. As for thou, oh Agamemnon ! 
if thou ſupporteſt Polymneſtor, thou wilt ſupport aguilty wretch 
« who has violated public faith, and trampled upon the moſt 
« ſacred laws; and thou wilt be accounted a defender of crimes ' 


« and ſuch as commit them. - 4.4] CT OK. wt 
After a refletion made by the Chorus upon the force of truth, 
which is alone the finew of eloquence, Agametnnon ſpeaks like a 


judge, and with great dignity dgcides againſt Polymneſtor, whoſe 


artifice he has diſcovered, Thus the vengeance of Hecuba is au- 


thoriſed, and guilt juſtly puniſhed. Polymneſtor confounded, utters 
imprecations againſt Hecuba and Agamemnon. To the former 
he foretels that ſhe will be transformed into a mad 'bitch, and 
thrown into the ſea: the fable juſtifies this prediction. To the 
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latter, that Caſſandra will be murdered by Clytemneſtra ; and that 
his barbarous wife will not ſpare even him. This prophecy was 
likewiſe fulfilled. The ſuperſtition of the ancients made them 
conſider theſe ſort of curſes pronounced by the unhappy as ſo many 
dreadful preſages; therefore Agamemnon, although he affects 
to deſpiſe them, cauſes Polymneſtor to be carried off, and confines 
him in a deſert ifland. Mean time, a favourable wind riſes; the 
fleet prepares to fail out of the port, and the tragedy con- 
cludes. | ttt? 

Eraſmus has tranſlated this piece, which he eſteemed as one of 
the fineſt compoſed by Euripides, into Latin verſe ; and Lodovico 
Dolce has tranſlated it into Italian with fo great exactneſs, as even 
to imitate the different meaſures of the verſes in the original. As 
neither of them have made any alterations in it, we ſhall ſay nothing 
more of their verſions here. The Italian edition was printed at 
Venice in the year 1566. Neither is it neceſſary to make any ob- 
ſervations upon the duplicity of action, which is vifible ; nor on 
thoſe paſſages which evidently ſhock our manners. The tragic 
eminent in this compoſition effaces all this in the minds of 
thoſe who are not prejudiced againſt the ancients; but I much 
doubt whether it could ſupport itſelf in a regular and entire tran- 
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Argos, in the veſtibule of Agamemnon's palace. The 

ſons of the drama are Electra, a meſſenger, Oreſtes, Apollo, Hale. 

na, a Chorus of Grecian women, a da W Pylades, 

Hermione, and Menelaus. ö 


ACTI 


Electra pom at the foot of a couch, whoow Oreſtes lies — 
ſhe paſſes through the ſeries of evils that have ſucceſſively overwhelm- 
ed the houſe of Pelops: ſhe goes back to the origin of theſe 
miſeries, and ſums up theſe illuſtrious but unfortunate 
from Tantalus, who 1s at the head of them, down to Greſtes. 
Tantalus, in the infernal regions, is condemn to roll inceſſantly 
an enormous ſtone from the bottom of a hill to the top: Pelops 
cut in pieces, and his limbs ſerved up to the Gods at a feaſt, had 
his ſhoulder eat by Ceres. Atreus and Thyeſtis, his ſons, made 
the ſun ſtart back with horror at the dire effects of their quarrel. 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, the ſons of Atreus, ſeemed to inherit 
their father's misfortunes. Marriage was the ruin of them both. 
The former was the huſband andthe victim of Clytemneſtra, who 
inhumanly maſſacred. him on his return from the Trojan 
dion ; and the latter unhappily ſaw himſelf united to Helen, that 
common fury of Troy and Greece. Oreſtes, the ſon of A 
non, killed his mother to revenge his father's death, and in obe: | 
dience to the commands of Apollo. Myſelf, continues Electra, 
«« was EIT in this coy FOR" with en The 
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« fad condition to which Oreſtes is reduced is the conſequence. of 
our fatal vengeance. Fixed to this bed of forrows, he conſumes 
« away with remorſe and ſhame: he refuſes to take any nouriſh- 
% ment: the furies ſcarce give him a moment's reſpite; and in every 
«* ſhort interval of madnels, he reſigns himſelf to tears and lamenta- 
« tions. Thus has he languiſhed for fix days, ſince the dreadful deed 
« was executed.” The dramatic action therefore begins on the 
ſeventh day after Clytemneſtra's death; and to complete the miſe- 
ries of Oreſtes and Electra, it is on this day that they were to be 
judged by the Argives, who will doubtleſs condemn them to death 
as parricides. Electra's only hope is in Menelaus, who was lately re- 
turned from the expedition againſt Troy, and was expected that 
day at Argos. Menelaus, ſays Electra has ſent Helen before 
60 him, but-ſecretly, and in-the night, that ſhe might-not be ſeen 
ce by the Greeks, who would certainly have puniſhed her for the 
« calamities ſhe has brought upon Greece.” Helen, we find, is 
already in Argos, with her daughter Hermione. This is all which 
precedes the action. Euripides, in this prologue, has not anticipa- 
ted any of the events, as he has done in his tragedy of Hecuba : he 
has only brought the audience to the point where they ought to 

be, in order to underſtand the ſubject; therefore this ſcene is ex- 
euſable, and may even be allowed to be beautiful. 7 
Helen makes the ſecond. As ſhe is juſt arrived from Troy, ſhe is 
ſuppoſed to be partly ignorant of the misfortunes of Agamemnon 
and his family ; therefore ſhe begins her enquiry by aſking Elec- 
tra how ſhe and her brother had dared to lay their impious hands 
upon a mother? However ſhe ſoftens their crime by attributing it 
to Apollo, by whoſe oracles they had been influenced; and it is 
for this reaſon that ſhe conceives herſelf permitted to ſpeak to her 

niece, notwithſtanding a ſort of excommunication which both the 
brother and fiſter had incurred, as has already been explained in 
the Eumenides of Eſchylus. Helen weeps for Clytemneſtra, as for a 
ſiſter whom ſhe tenderly loved. What anſwer wouldſt thou have 
eme make thee? ſays Electra; thou ſeeſt the miſerable condition 
1 to which the family of Agamemnon is reduced. I who paſs the 
days and nights in tears, with this dear corps, (for can Oreſtes 
«© be ſaid to live, loaded as he is with woes) I cannot reproach him 
« for what he has done. Oh happy Helen! happy Menclaus ! 
«« what miſerable wretches areyou come to?” Helen pities them, but 
with an artificial air; and then makes a requeſt to Electra, which is 
only a ſnare for her, It is to carry libations and an offering of her 


hair 
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to the tomb of Clytemneſtra. Electra begs ſhe will diſpenſe 
with her from executing this commiſſion, hecauſe ſhe cannot quit 
her wretched brother for a moment: ſhe exhorts her aunt to car 
ry theſe gifts herſelf to her ſiſter's tomb; and, piqued at her requi- 


ring her to perform this ceremony to Clytemneſtra, who had treated 


her ſo cruelly, ſhe herſelf covertly mortifies Helena, who durſt not 
appear before the Argives. This is an artific® which the women 
lay one upon another; for Helena was not ignorant of the 
lectra bad had in the murder of Clytemneſtra, It was there- 
fore to reproach her that ſhe requeſted her to go and offer libations 
at the tomb of a mother who had been her enemy. This ſhort di- 
alogue, although natural enough, is yet beneath the dignity of 
ed . . Tx m4 | : + 
Helena reſolves to ſend her daughter Hermione with the libati- 
ons ſhe has prepared, and calls her for that purpoſe: while the is 
giving her directions, Electra obſerves aſide, that beauty is a perni- 
cCious gift when it is not joined with virtue +, Behold: this pri 
coſa, ſays ſhe, her hair is cut off; but this is no diſad vantage to 
e her: years have not impaired her charms, or changed her heart. 
Unhappy Helen, by thee Oreſtes and all Greece are rained.” 
Or perhaps, for the ſenſe is equivocal; her words may he rendered 
thus : Helen maintains her character; with what care has' ſhe 


cut off her hair, that ſhe might not ſpoil its beauty: years have 


not leſſened her vanity, &c.” + 464 4 | 
The Chorus now arrive, compoſed of a number of young Ar- 


give virgins, who come to conſole Electra. The princeſs is afraid 


that they will waken Oreſtes by their haſty entrance; and there- 
fore bids them eagerly, but with great gentleneſs, to tread ſoftly. 
The virgins repeat the ſame caution one to another, as they enter 
the apartment of the ſick prince. This is repeated in ſuch a man- 
ner, and played over ſo often in different forms, that it gives the 
theatrical dialogue a ſimplicity too near to folly.; The Chorus en- 
quire in whiſpers after the health of Oreſtes: they pity the bro- 
| and ſiſter. Electra enters into 4 converſation with them ; 
and from time to time begs them to be ſilent, ſo tender and anx- 
ious are her cares. Oreſtes moves in his bed; the princeſs chides 
the Chorus for having diſturbed him: he ſleeps again; and th 

continue to converſe, and to lament the {ad condition to whi 

Oreſtes is reduced. In a word, this ſcene is nature itſelf: ſuch as 
Euripides loved to repreſent on the theatre, and ſuch as the Athe- 


nians required, 
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The Chorus, ſurpriſed. at Oreſtes's fleeping ſo long and ſoquietly, 
begin to be, apprenenſive that he is dead. Electra approaches 
his bed-ſide: he awakes. © Oh fleep! cries he, thou who ſuſpendeſt 
% my torments, and with thy gentle ſetters bind:{t up my ſenſes; 
* how ſeaſonably didſt thou come to my relief. Sweet oblivionof our 
% woes, ho:v welcome art thou to the unhappy! Where am I now? 
and how have I been brought hither? In my frenzy I have loſt 
« all remembrance of it.” 72008 1 5 
ETLECTRA. My dear Oreſtes, what joy has thy peaceful lumber 
given me! ſuffer me to ſmooth theſe coveri ngs, and to raile thy head. 
Oreſtes accepts theſe little offices. He even intreats his ſiſter to 
wipe away the foam from his lips, and to remove the ſcattered 
hairs that hang over his eye-lids: he diſcovers all the uneaſy reſt- 
leſſneſs of a fick perſon ; and his ſiſter ſooths him in the ſame man- 
ner as Phedra's confidant does her diſordered * miſtreſs. That 
ſcene we may remember is in the ſame character with this. Elec- 
tra takes advantage of her brother's interval of reaſon, to inform 
him that Helen is arrived, and that. Menelaus is ſoon expected. 
Hereupon Oreſtes riſes, and ſays, Menelaus would be happier if 
« he had returned without her; by bringing back his wife, he has 
loaded himſelf with a heavy burthen.” Here Euripides departs 
a little from the dignity of tragedy, as. well as in many other ſen- 
tences againſt women; but this poet never loſt any. occaſion of in- 
troducing them. | 3 bk | | 
A moment afterwards Oreſtes is ſeized with his uſual frenzy. 
Ah, my dear brother, cries Electra, thy eyes are inflamed! what 
« ſudden fury ſeizes thee, after ſo ſhort an interval?” 
_  .OresTEs. + Oh mother! no longer arm theſe. daughters of hell 
againſt me; hence with theſe horrid ſerpents. Ah there they are; 
L ice them grinning round me. | 
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* -Hippolitus of Euripides, Vol. II. Act 1. and poetical images have a different intent. 
a Se. 6. p. 149. The deſign of a poetical image is ſurprize, 
1 You cannot be ignorant, ſays Longinus that of a rhetorical is perſpicuity. However, 
in his treatiſe on the Sublime, Sect. 15. tran- to move and ſtrike the imagination is.a de- 
flated by the Rev. Mr Smith, that rhetorical. fign common to both.. 
Pity thy offspring, mother, nor provoke ; 
Thoſe vengeful furies to torment thy ſon, 
What horrid fights! how glare their bloody eyes! 
How twiſting ſnakes curl round their venom'd heads. 
In deadly wrath the hĩſſing monſters riſe, 
Forward they ſpring, dart out, and leap around me. 
Aud again, 
a Alas !— ſhe II kill me whither ſhall I fly? 
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ELECTRA. Oh hold! be calm my deareſt brother; thou ſeeſt 
none of theſe frightful ſpectres which thou believeſt thou ſeeſt. 
 OREsTEs. Oh great Apollo! theſe monſters, theſe gorgons, 
theſe infernal nieltelles ſeek my life. ar... - 
ELecTRa, holding him. I will not quit thee, - and at leaſt T hall 
be able to prevent the conſequences of theſe violent emotions. 
 OresTEs. Ah thou fury, leave me in quiet! wouldft thou drag 


me to Tartarus? . 
; ELecTRA. Oh Gods! what can I doagaintthe 8 tor- 


ments him? 
OrEsTEs. Bring n me my bow and arrows, the precious d 


of Apollo, that I may deliver myſelf from theie fierce Eumenides, 
who will not ſuffer me to reſt one moment. 

ELECTRA. Doſt thou i imagine that a mortal can 1 Divinities? 

. OxesTes. Yes; I will pierce: them inſtantly, unleſs they leave 
me. Heardſt thou the ſound of my arrows which cut the air? doſt 
thou behold them? hence, hence ye gloomy Goddefles, be gone, 
fly; accuſe Apollo only. "Oh, my ſtrength forſakes me I. breathe 


The poet here actually faw the furies Sometimes indeed be boldly aims at images 
with the eyes of his imagination, and has of different kinds. For rho* his genius was 
compelled his audience to ſee what he be- not naturally great, yet in many inſtances 
held himſelf. Euripides therefore has la- he even forced it up to the true ſpirit of 
boured very much in his tragedies to de- tragedy ; and that he may always rie where 
ſcribe the two paſſions of madneſs and love, ravages wheeler he Teb 1310 
and has ſucceeded much better in theſe, from the poet.) Af , 
than (if I am not miſtaken) in any other. Wh Tags 9.4, 5 2 
Laſh'd by his tail his bearing ſides incite | ENS: © it 
His courage, and provoke himſelf for fight. : 
The foregoing afſertion is evident from that pigs, where Sa can. the rein of 
his chariot to Phaeton: | | 2th gets, 
Drive on, blt e thun the Libyan nn 
That hot unmoiſten'd region of the ſky | a . 
TR VEE MUNI IG i900 {516 4193 
And a little after. + er et 
Thence let the Pleiads point Seen eln ne 
Thus ſpoke the God. Thi impatient youth with haſte 5 Verte 
Brnatches the reins, and vaults into the ſeat - n 
- -_ "He ſtarts; the courlers, whom the laſhing whip 27% 0 IE 
Excites, outſtrip the winds, and whirl the cart mie ett a + + 
High thro! the airy void. Behind, the fire, . Bu, e 
Borne on his planetary ſteed, purſues 5 
With eye intent, and warns him with his voice, n 
Drive there !---now here! here! min ln Ge ME: 144 
Who would not ſay that the ſoul of the rider, that it ſhared n in an 8 
poet mounted the chariot along with the rapidity of flight with che horſes, &c, | 
* Toi qui dans enfers me veux precipiter, | 
Deeſſe, ceſſe enſin de me preſecu ter. at! 4 
Uu 2 | | oy with 
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ij with pain. Where am I going? how came I out of this bed? the 
| ſtorm at length is paſt. Alas, Electra, thou weepeſt! thou veileſt 
If thy face. Oh my loved fiſter! why art thou affociated in my 
| miſeries ? why muſt the frantic Oreſtes give thee ſo much diſquiet? 
| Ah, take not fo great ſhare in my calamities; butleave me to con- 
| ſume away with grief and remorſe! It was I who committed the 
| | crime, thou wert only witneſs to it; but what do I fay? Apollo 
lf only was to blame: he, by his ſeducing oracles, urged me to this. 
guilt, and now he abandons me. Oh! if I had conſulted the 
ſhade of my father, he would doubtleſs have diſſuaded me from a 
deed uſeleſs to him, and fo fatal to me. Hide not thy face, my 
dear Electra; wipe away thy tears; whatever are our misfortunes, 
do thou foften mine as I would thine. Theſe mutual ſervices be- 
come our friendſhip. But now retire, languiſh no longer thus 
without food; atleaſt allow thyſelf a few moments fleep after fo 
. many e of watching and anxiety. Well may thy life be dear 
to me; for alas! what would become of me if I loſt thee? ſhouldſt 
thou be ſeized with a ſickneſs in conſequence of thy inceſſant care 
of me, I am undone: thou art my ſupport, every one elſe aban- 
dons me. | 1 
ELrtcTRA. Talk not of what J ſuffer, my deareſt brother; I will 
live and die with thee : ſhould not I be wretched alſo if I loſt thee? 
Alone, without relations, without friends, how could T endure life, 
deprived of thee ? I will leave thee for a few moments, fince thou 
defireſt it; but I beſeech thee remain ſtill upon this bed: recal 
thy reaſon, baniſh theſe fatal ideas, and endeavour to relieve the 
pains of the mind as we do thoſe of the body: the former are in- 
deed the true diſeaſes of mankind. [She retires] mere 
Nature itſelf could not ſuggeſt expreſſions more tender and de- 
licate. The Chorus terminate the act by Stanzas, conformable 
to the foregoing ſcene ; they implore the Furies to ſpare arr unhappy 
prince, and lament his misfortune with that Pindaric elevation 
which diſtinguiſhes the Greek Chorus in a-manner not to be ex- 
preſſed. At length they perceive Menelaus with his train; and 
they congratulate him upon his return. 


"ACT n. 


Menelaus confiders his return as unfortunate, and with reaſon. 

He enters a palace where Agamemnon his brother had been maſſa- 

. cred by his wife. This frightful news he had been informed of 
/ during his voyage, by Glaucus, the oracle of mariners. * had 
e | pin card 
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heard from a fiſherman, the fate of Clytemneſtra. He deſires to | 
ſee Oreſtes, whom he left ſo young my ye, that he does not ex- £ 
pect to know him again. WO 

The afflicted prince riſes from ie bed, and throws bimſelf 1 
the feet of Menelaus. He declares himſelf to be that Oreſtes, that 
criminal who nevertheleſs implores the protection of an uncle, and 
dares to hope for it. Menelaus ſtarts back in aſtoniſhment; he 
thinks he beholds a ghoſt, ſo greatly is this young prince disfigured | 
by his grief and his calamities. Theſe he relates in an in 
dialogue: he dwells particularly on his diſtreſs in being abandoned 
by every one, without ſupport, and neglected even by Apollo, 
who had conſtrained him to become a parricide; his excommuni- 
cation (if that term may be uſed); the hatred of the Argives,/who 
were determined to put him to death as a criminal ; the aſſembly 
which is to be held that very day in order to condemn him. He 
tells him that his father's enemies perſecute him through policy 
and a thirſt of vengeance; and that the citizens have taken he 
precaution to ſurround the palace, to hinder him franveſcaping the 
puniſhment to which he is deſtined; -*©/Thou art, adds he, my 
only reſource; fortune has been laviſh of her bleflings to 
* thee, beſtow.ſome of them upon thy unhappy friends: hate in 
their afflictions; and become a father to thoſe who hold the 
place of children to thee. Tis now. tis in ee _ whe: 
<« friend{hip-ought to ſhew itſelf,” © 
| The Chorus give notice that. Tyndarus's appears in a ncinwkindg- 
Habit: Tyndarus is the father of Clytemneſtra. Oteſtes trembles- 
at his approach; gratitude heightens his remorſe-for the action he 
has committed. Fowe every thing to him; cries he; What care 
did he not take of me during my childhood! what tenderneſs. 
have I not experienced from him and Leda! and oh what re- 
turn have I made them! Where ſhall I hide myſelf from his 
ſight? how can I meet his looks?” Den who had been 
viſiting his daughter's tomb, approaches. After the fitſt civili- 
ties between him and Menelaus, he perceives Oreſtes.- '* That pa- 
« ricide, ſays he, that ſerpent fixes his poiſonoùs looks upon me: 
« what, Menelaus, dareſt thou ſpeakto a criminal ſeparated from the 

« reſt of mankind?” He then makes a formal harangue, to accuſe- 
Oreſtes. It ſavours a little of the old man; but the Greeks made 
—— imitations of an e an uy e ener in 
re park 
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Tyndatus does not pretend to excuſe the crime his daughter 
Clytemneſtra has committed; on the contrary, he expreſſes the 
utmoſt abhorrence of it: But was it for Oreſtes to revenge it? 
He ought to have had recourſe to the laws; he ought to have 
« baniſhed his mother, and ſabmitted her ſentence to the judges: 
« but he has revenged one crime by another more impious ſtill. 
Let us ſuppoſe, adds he, that a woman kills her huſband, and a 
« {on kills his mother, is the grand-ſon to kill his father upon the 
« {ame principle of vengeance? When would the crime of blood- 


« ſhed have an end? It is for this that our anceſtors condemned 

0 | <« to exile him who had committed an involuntary murder; .other- 
10 «« wiſe deſtruction would have been continued without end, by a 
| | [ «© conſtant ſucceſſion of revenge.” | | | | 
= Tyndaras, after this reaſoning, thus pathetically addreſſes him- 
8 {elf to Oreſtes: How couldeſt thou behold unmoved a ſuppliant 
Il mother adjuring thee by that boſom which thou hadſt ſucked ?. 
141 ho have not ſeen this action, weep at the bare idea of it. 
[i Tyndarus here ſpeaks as the father of Clytemneſtra; and it is this 
| ſecret intereſt which influences him to deliver up his grand- ſon to 


death; and to declare to Menelaus, that if he oppoſes it, he will 
break off all friendſhip with him for ever. 1 
The ſpeech of Oreſtes is modeſt, yet full of energy. Confuſed 
at firſt, he bends his eyes to the ground: he fears to anſwer Tynda- 
rus, and to recal melancholy ideas to the remembrance of a father 
already too miſerable. He reſpects his white hairs : he dares not 
give Clytemneſtta the name of mother; he calls her the daughter 
of Tyndarus; but at length he juſtifies himſelf by the ſame ſort of 
reaſoning, as we have ſeen in the Furies of Eſchylus. The father, 
« he ſays, is properly the author of birth, not the mother; therefore 
« he thought himſelf obliged in duty to his father to revenge his 
% murder by the death of her who had committed it: yet he ac- 
„ knowledges that he has been guilty of a crime; but he would 
c have this crime confidered as neceſſary, as inevitable, as one which 
a flilial piety, as well as Apollo, commanded:” Thou wouldſt have 
< the Argives ſtone me, continues he; and for what? for render- 
« ing an important ſervice to all Greece. For ſay, what miſerable 
« times ſhould we ſee, if women ſhould arrive at ſuch a heighth 
of wickedneſs, as to murder their huſbands, and yet hope to eſ- 
« cape unpuniſhed, by exciting the compaſſion of their children? 
« Thus ſecured from danger, they would make nothing of imbru- 


« ing their hands in their huſbands blood. My ſuppoſed crime has 
de- 
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« deprived them for ever of this reſource. And yet, ho is it I 
<« have killed? a rfidious wife, who having yiolated her nuptial 
« faith, inſtead of piercing her own; boſom, made her huſband the 
victim of her adultery, If there are Furies.who revenge my mo- 
« ther's death upon me, would not others. far more dreadful have 

« puniſhed me for neglecting a murdered father? Laſtly Oreſtes 
_ pleads the expreſs orders of Apollo. It is Apo, ſays he; whom 
0 thou oughteſt to judge and condemn ;; he only is guilty./ Is not a 
„ God lufficient to ſecure me; and who will hereafter eſcape death, 
« if I cannot be ſafe by ſuch. a protector? The Chorus, who, 
as uſual, ſlide in their word here to expreſs the prone. any diſ- 
courſe makes upon the aſſembly, acknowledge that women are 
the cauſe of many calamities; but Tyndarus, inſtead of being con- 
vinced by the arguments Oreſtes urges, is but the more arritated, 
and departs with his train, fully determined to. animate the city: 
and the judges againſt Oreſtes and his ſiſter. INTER CSS. 
Menelaus endeavours to detain him, and ſeems moved, or fei 
to be ſo; for in his heart he is defirous of Oreſtes's death, that 
may get poſſeſſion. of his crown and his dominions; but he goes 
about in a covert and artful manner. Oreſtes, who. trembles to 

find that this only reſource. is likely to fail him, reſumes his ſolici- 
tations. Do 0 me, ſays he to him, what my father has done 
« for thee. It was for thy quarrel that he engaged in the Trojan - 
« war: he expoſed his life in. it during ten years: it is not ten 
«« years that I require of thee, but a fingle day; and afew kind of- 
«« fices in favour of the ſon of thy brother and benefactor.” This. 
is the ſenſe of his ſpeech to Menelaus, which he concludes/by 
throwing. himſelf at his feet. Imagine, ſays he, that my 
* cries have reached my father in the profound regions of Plute's 


« kingdom ; and that his ſhade hovers about thee to join my hom- 


« ble ſupplications. | 5 e 
The Chorus add their intreaties, and Menclaus anſwers at laſt, 
but, like an artful and politic prince. I am grieved for thy mul-. 
« fortunes, ſays he, and I am willing to ſerve thee. | This is a du- 
60 o4 to which I am bound hy our nearneſs in blood: I would ſerve 
« thee at the expence of a battle, and even of my life : but how is 
it poſſible? it is a favour I would implore of the Gods. I am 
but lately delivered from a ruinous war; my army is exhauſted: 
« I have ſcarce any friends remaining in whom I can confide. How 
« can I pretend to uſe force againſt ſuch, a city as Argos? I. hope 
to preſerve thee by gentle methods; it. would not be prudent to 
| «uns 
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«« undertake an impoſſible conqueſt. The rage of ſedition is more 
difficult to be extinguiſhed than a violent conflagration. If we 
« yield with caution and judgment to this rage, it may poſltbly 
"«« abate, and then we may ſeize a fayourable opportunity of gain- 
ing over the multitude : for the blind many make a ſwift tranſi- 
tion from anger to pity; and a politic prince is capable of turn- 
ing both theſe paſſions to his own advantage. I will go there- 
fore, and endeavour to ſoften Tyndarus and the people. The 
<< people is a veſſel that muſt be ſteered with caution. I have not 
yet attempted to move the Argives with intreaties and ſupplica- 
tions; but prudence requires that I ſhould yield to time. 
Oreſtes, through theſe ſtudied excuſes, penetrates into the de- 
ſign of his inhuman uncle, who abandons him in ſuch an exigence. 
He gives him a look full of indignation, and ſuffers him to depart 
without anſwering him any otherwiſe than by a bitter ſcoff upon 
his weakneſs, which would not ſuffer him to fight in any other 
cauſe but a woman's ; and a reproach of his treachery, which ſti- 
fled in his heart every noble and generous ſentiment. The deſpair 
to which Oreſtes is reduced by his uncle's cruel negle& is in ſome 
meaſure mitigated by the appearance of a man very different from 
Menelaus: this is Pylades, who arrives unexpectedly. t 
This ſcene is an interrupted dialogue, where each of the ſpeakers 
pronounces his verſe or his half verſe. Pylades, aſtoniſhed at 
what he had heard and ſeen of the commotion among the people, 
and the ſentence of death which was ſoon to be pronounced agai 
his friend, had flown with anxious haſte to fave him. Oreſtes in- 
forms him of the return and treachery of Menelaus. Pylades ad- 
viſes him to a ſpeedy flight, but this is not practicable: the palace 
is ſurrounded with s and ſpies. Pylades is alſo in the ſame 
unhappy ſituation : he is baniſhed by his father Strophius, for hav. 
ing been an accomplice in the murder of Clytemneſtra. Oreſtes 
grieves that he has rendered his friend miſerable. This thought 
makes him forget his own misfortunes. © Mine affect me but lit- 
<< tle, fays Pylades. Menelaus is not an example for me to follow.“ 
Oreſtes diſplays all the tender anxiety of friendſhip: he ſeems 
no longer to fear for himſelf, but only for Pylades. The latter 
'comforts him ; and, after having weighed every thing, adviſes him 
to defend his cauſe himſelf before the aſſembly of the people. Py- 
lades undertakes to attend him, to ſupport kim, and guard him 
from all danger. Alas! when ſhould I ſhew my friendſhip, 
4 ſays he, if not in ſo delicate a conjuncture? Oreſtes is 8 
e 0 
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of acquainting EleQra with their deſign : his friend diffuades hi 
from doing fo, leſt her tears and anxiety ſhould prevail with him. | 
to lay ade an expedient which appeared to 15 the onl 
they could have recourſe to in their preſent fituation. pane" Corp gly, 
the two friends depart together, intending to viſit firſt the Ke of 
Agamemnon, but to avoid that of Clytemneſtra. I have forgot 
to obſerve, that Oreſtes is, with great difficulty, prevailed upon to 
accept the generous offer of Pylades ; but he 22 forced to 
yield in this friendly conteſt. 

The Chorus, to fill the interval after this act, recount . 
fortunes of the family of the Atridæ; and paint the horror of 
Oreſtes's 8 who had been his mother's executioner. This is 
done expreſl [ BOP up the fears of the audience, PEI 
will oe co 
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kiel whoſe tender ſolicitude for her brother, would not allow 
her to enjoy many moments of repoſe, returns to ſeek him. The 
Chorus tell her that he is gone with Pylades to r before the 
aſſembly. What a new ſubject of terror is this for her a man 
comes in ſuddenly, and without giving her time to reflect upon the 
_ abſence of Oreſtes, and the uncertaiaty of ſucces, tells her abruptly, 
and with tears, that the aſſembly have ced ſentence 
her and her brother; that they are OR to death; and 
that they have no longer any reſource or hope of ſafety. | 

This man, who had been always Faithful to to the intereſts of Aga- 
memnon, gives a circumſtantial account of what had paſſed in the 
aſſembly. Here follows his ſpeech, which I have onl f abrid A a 
ſome paſſages, without changing the turn and manner o of it; « 
into the city, ſays he, to get intelligence of the e Orcſtes a 
« and thou wert in, for gratitude bound me to king Agamemnon. 
J. ſaw the mae haſtening to the of judgment: (he means 
an eminence where Danaus was judged by the Argives, and con- 
demned to death“ for having commanded his daughter to mur- 
der the ſons of his brother Egyptus) - I aſked one of the citizens, 
continues he, on what account this ad was held? is oy 
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« alarmed with any ſudden report of war? Look, anſwered he, 


there is the perſon whom they are going to condemn to death. 


I raiſed my eyes, I beheld, (oh heavens! What a ſpectacle was 
« this for me!) I beheld Oreſtes and Pylades; the former waſted 
« almoſt-to a thadow with grief and pain; the latter ſupporting 
« him with the tenderneſs of a brother“. The afſembly was 
formed; the herald with a loud voice, faid, do you abſolve or 
« condemn the parricide Oreſtes? ſpeak, determine. Talthybius 


I roſe up firſt: this man who formerly was devoted to Agamem- 


* non, and had now joined the party of the moſt powerful magi- 
* ſtrates, made a ſubtle ſpeech, in which he took care to diſoblige 
&« neither-fide : he ſeemed willing to ſpare thy father's memory; 
but heexprefſed himſelf in ſo ambiguous a manner, with regard to 
« Oreſtes, as gave great joy to the partizans of Egiſthus. Men of 
„this character are always ready to take that fide which fortune 
« favours. King Diomede ſpoke next: he was for ſparing your 
4% lives, and condemning you only to baniſhment. Hereupon the 
voices were divided; ſome . the propoſal made by the king, 
others blamed him for it. A citizen now roſe up in his turn, 
bold, ſeditious, but capable of influencing a whole people by his 
« eloquence. What a ſcourge are ſuch geniuſes to a ſtate! He 
« infiſted that both the brother and ſiſter ought to be ſtoned. Tyn- 
« darus ſpoke after him, and pronounced againſt you. At length 


another perſon appeared, his air was fimple, and modeſt, but 
« ſuch as ſpoke — — courage and uncorruptible integrity; a 


* good and honeſt citizen, of the number of thoſe who form the 


« ſtrength and happineſs of a ſtate, and, wiſely attentive to their 
« own affairs, never engage in dangerous intrigues to diſturb the 
_ of a city. He declared that Oreſtes merited a crown 

or having revenged his father, and puniſhed an impious mother; 
whoſe pernicious example, if Oreſtes was puniſhed for her death, 
* would henceforwards prevent men from leaving their families 
* to ſerve their country. His ſpeech was applauded by all the 
© honeſt citizens, and no more orators appeared. At length Oreſ- 
et tes approached. Inhabitants of Argos, ſaid he, it was to revenge 
* the murder of my father, and your king, that I killed Cly- 
* temaeſtra.” Here are repeated the arguments Oreſtes had before 
made uſe of in his diſcourſe to Menelaus; ſhewing the dreadful con- 
ſequences of leaving unpuniſhed a crime like that of Clytemn eſtra's.. 


_— 
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The whole of this narration appears to the penetrating wit of an Oedipus to make: 
be an allegory upon the popular debates of the application to times and fats, | 
the Athenian republic; but it would require 


The 
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The man continues his narration thus: The ſpeech of Oreſ- 
* tes was applauded, but he was not able to move the people in 
«his favour. The ſeditious orator turned the balance, and car- 
« ried it againſt him. Scarce could the prince prevail with them to 
« ſpare him the infamy of dying by the hands of executioners: he 
« pave his word for thee and for himſelf, that thou wouldſt this day 
« execute the ſentence paſſed on thee: by thine own hands. Pylades 
« and — weeping, lead him back, and thou wilt ſoon be · 
«x hold um.” ' | __ | ” ; 1 6 
Electra bends her eyes to the ground, and afterwards abandons 
herſelf to tears and complaints, which make the Interlude. She 
laments the {ad deſtiny of her ruined houſe, whoſe' misfortunes, the 
paſt as well as preſent, ruſh all together on her mind, and ſhe deſ- 
cribes them with all the eloquence of exceſſive ſorro p). | 
' tought to be obſerved, that Euripides, in the picture he has 
drawn of the Argive aſſembly, alludes to the Athenian — 4 
and to the orators of his own time, whom he ſlightly touches in 
his way; and in particular, one Cleophon of Thrace, whio'is al- 
| ſo mentioned by 8 in his Frogs. At leaſt it is the opi- 
nion of the Scholiaſt, that Cleophon is painted in the character of 
the ſeditious orator. The Greeks were great ſpeech- makers; 
therefore it is not ſurpriſing that Euripides ſnould ſometimes in his 
harangues affect to ridicule the eloquence of ſomeAthenian orators; 
herein however, he offends againſt the majeſty of tragedy, as in a 
ſcene of his Electra, where he criticizes Efchylas. © © | 
ES | A ©: h ¶ Ü“ 
Oreſtes returns, Electra weeps; ſhe thinks ſhe now beholds 
him for the laſt time. The brother tenderly endeavours to calm 
the grief of his ſiſter. Wound me not; ſays he, by this exceflive 
% ſorrow; it is enough that the Argives have doomed us to die to- 
« day.” The prince's ſorrow is great, but heroic; that of the 
princeſs is more tender and more violent, in which the difference of 
manners is exactly obſerved. «© What, ſays ſhe; are we to die this day, 
«« and doſt thou forbid me to weep?” She begs that ſhe may die 
by the hand of Oreſtes. Tam ly polluted with a mother's 
blood, replies Oreſtes, there needs not this increaſe of guilt. 
« Alas, reſumes Electra] thy ſword ought to render me this ſad 
«c. office, yet ive.thee a laſt embrace. Oreſtes un- 


willingly gives way to grief for a few moments: he ſighs; and 
Electra, aſſuming more 9 now wiſhes for nothing pa 
5 | X 2 | 
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than to die if it be poſſible by the ſame ſtroke that kills him; an 
to be laid in one tomb with her brother *: | , 

Oreſtes, after obſerving that the treacherous Menelaus did not 
O much as appear at the aſſembly, calls up all his fortitude. < Let 
< us die, ſays he, in a manner worthy the children of A 


non: we are now to give the Argives a of our reſolution: 


« follow my example, ſiſter ; and be thou, Pylades, a witneſs of our 


deaths; take care of our bodies, and lay them in our'father's 


tomb. Farewel.” U H 

PyLAaDEs. Stop one moment; thou injureſt me Oreſtes. How 
canſt thou ſuppoſe that I will ſurvive thee ? Fat 7 

OresTEes. Of what uſe is it to me, that my friend dies with me? 

PyLADEs. Alas! how can I live without thee ? 

OREsTEs. Thou art not a parricide as I am. 1 

PyYLaDes. No, but I was an accomplice in thy crime; and it 
is juſt that I ſhould ſhare the puniſhment of it. 

OxxsrESs. No, live my Pylades, reſtore thy father his only ſon. 
Thou haſt a ſceptre, I am deprived of mine. Thou haſt thy fa- 
ther's name to ſupport, and immenſe riches wait thee. Tis true 
thou loſeſt Electra, whom I had deſtined for thy bride : but mayſt 
thou be bleſt in a more fortunate marriage. All hope of a farther 
alliance between us is now no more. Adieu, m friend! 
live and enjoy that happineſs which is denied to- Electra and 
PyLAPEs. May I be cut off from earth and air, if to ſave my 


own life I baſely abandon thee. I contributed to thy crime; nay 


I was the author of it: it is juſt that ſhould die with thee and 
with Electra, whom I conſider as my wife: Alas! what ſhall E 
ſay in my on defence, hen I return to Phocis? I, who was the 
friend of ow both, yet could forſake you when I ſaw you mi- 
ferable. No, my honour and my fame is too dear to me, to ſuffer 
me to be guilty of ſuch a baſeneſs: but ſince we are. determined 
to die, let us firſt take vengeance on Menelaus. 

Here we have a friendly conteſt between Oreftes and Pylades. 
of the ſame kind with that in the Iphigenia in Tauris. What fol- 
lows ſeems at firſt view to be inconſiſtent with the manners 
of virtuous perſons; for Pylades. propoſes a ſcheme of revenge 
which is altogether ſhocking. He adviſes Oreſtes to murder Helen; 


. 


—— 
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0 Oreſtes and his ſiſter are here in the ſame ſituation as Petus and Arria. See Vol. I. 
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and Oreſtes reſolves upon it. Even the manner in which they 
concert their conſpiracy has ſomething cowardly in it. Vet they 
are in ſome degree excuſable, when we conſider that Helen has a 
numerous train of attendants, and the princes were reſolved that 
their victim ſhould not eſcape them. As for the diſgrace they ſhould 
incur by the murder of a woman, Pylades wipes his off in the fame 
manner as ÆEneas in Virgil, when he relates his adventures to Dido. 


« Namque etſi nullum memorabile nomen 

« Fœmineã in pen eſt, nec habet victoria laudem. _ 
Extinxiſſe nefas tamen, & N merentes 

6 Mains penas.” 


Hor tho' the victor gain, 
No fame, no triumph for a woman ſlain; | 
Yet if by juſt revenge the traitreſs bleed, 5+ ot 60225; 
01 world conſenting, will applaud the dert.. 
own. vengeance I devote her h ed. 
4 great ſpirits ien of on heroes dead Pitt:. 


Pylades, upon the ſame principle, propoſes this action to Oreſtes 
as one ſo much the ec e is alike * 


by the Trojans and the Greeks. f 


Frojæ & patriæ communis Erynnis. | ** 
The common plague l by Troy and Greece abliorted... 7 


in thought ſhe. the ſceptre of Oreſtes, and Mene- | 
aus will enjoy it; but rely ea of Ro is ſtill a more pow 
erful motive than their own private vengeance. It was their duty 
to deliver their from a monſter, to revenge her injuries, and 
to manes of thoſe who felt at the ſiege of Troy. The 
40 , continues Pylades, will bleſa us, and change the odious- 
« names of parricides eee ee e title of * 
7 Pray eg dats cnc d by this | d to him they 

Such are the-arguments urged rince 3 an to 

appear ſo conclufive; that he be to elf the honour of 
ving her. the firſt wound. If our victim ſhould. eſcape us, 
« he, let us burn this palace, and die together in its aſhes. Weither 
« of our ſchemes: ſucceed, we ſhall die eee eſcape 
*« with honour.” 
The Chorus through hatred to Helen, enter into their. conſpi-- 
mcy. © Ah! cries Dr 
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* with a true and conſtant friend: treaſures and ſeeptres are poor 
* to this valuable poſſeſſion. Thou ſharedſt my former dangers ; 
* thou aſſociatedſt thyſelf in my misfortunes ; is my life again to be 
„ expoſed? again I behold thee at my fide.” He then animates 
himſelf to purſue a revenge worthy, he ſays, of Agamemnon, and 
of a ſon who did not degenerate from him. | 
Electra, after hearing what both the princes had to propoſe, ad- 
viſes them to ſacrifice the daughter as well as the mother to their 
revenge; or rather to keep Hermione, whom the expected imme- 
diately from . tomb, as an hoſtage; to the end that 
if Menelaus, when he found Helen murdered, fhould attempt to 
revenge her death, they might reſtrain him, by threatening to make 
his daughter ſuffer the ſame fate; and thus treat with him ſword in 
hand. Oreſtes, charmed with this propoſal, laments the approaching 
death of Electra, whoſe fortitude and courage merit a better fate 
than that to which ſhe is doomed. My dear Pylades, adds he, 
te what a wife doſt thou loſe !” All this is beautifully contrived, to 
introduce the cataſtrophe, as we ſhall ſee by what follows. 
The two princes and the princeſs, by mutually encouraging one 
another, begin to recover their ſpirits, and to perceive a ray of ny 
They regulate their ſeveral poſts, as in a conſpiracy. Electra is to 
wait for the return of Hermione at the palace-gate, and give the 
fignal for the enterprize to be begun in caſe of any alarm. Oreſtes 
and Pylades prepare to enter the palace, to execute their deſign 
when neceſſary; and they conclude this ſcene with a ſolemn and 
majeſtic invocation of Agamemnon's ſhade, which I ſhall give the 
| OxexsTxs. Oh father, who now dwelleſt in the regions of eter- 
nal night, know it is thy ſon who calls upon thee ! Oh come to 
our aſſiſtance! It is for thy fake that I have precipitated m into 
this exceſs of miſery: it was for having revenged thee that I am 
betrayed, and abandoned by thy brother. I would puniſh him by 
facrificing his perfidious wife: give ſucceſs to a deſign ſo juſt and 
lawful. MBINTS $37 51 2 
ELECTRA. Oh father! if in thy tomb thou heareſt the cries of 
thy unhappy children, who are upon the point of dying in thy cauſe, 
haſte to their aſſiſtance. | 3 2 eee 
PyLADEs. Reject not my prayers, oh Agamemnon! w 
wert blend unte to ” father, ſave thy children 
OxresTEes. I killed a mother. | | 


PyLapes. I preſented the poniard. n © 0” 
3 ELgc- 
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+ BLecTRA. I led the victim into the ſnare; | 
OnxxsTESs. Oh my father, this was done to revenge thee! 
_ EuzcTRa: And to perſorm our duty. 
PyLapts. Oh! therefore hear our ſupplications, auguſt ſhade 
of Agamemnon, and fave thy blood. 
OxrEsTEs. I offer thee a libation of my tears. 

ELscrRA. My ens and groans J offer. | 
PyLaves. Enough: It is now time to act; if the prayers: of 
mortals pierce the earth, and reach the dead, Agamemnon muſt 
hear ours. And thou, great Jupiter, the author of my race, the re- 
venger of injuſtice, afford thy aid to her, to him, to me, three 
friends d in the fame cauſe! let this event boequal to these | 

all, fafety or death. 
| The two princes immediately enter the palace. Ag for Electra, 
ſhe continues at her with the Chorus, whom ſhe places at dif- 
ferent paſſages to e who in or comes out of the palace; | 
and whether any ſuſpected perion is near. Theſe are minute cir- 
cumſtances of a conſpiracy, which form a theatrical action wholly 
in the manner of the Greeks, but full of beauties. Thoſe tertors 
Ser ee on the execution of an important 
2 which is nothing leſs than a revolution of ſtate, are here 
diſplayed in the moſt lively manner. Electra ſeparates the ladies 
abe it little court, and poſts them at all the avenues. One of them 
perceives a mau | rags Electra gives all for loſt; the lady removes 
all her fears. rinceſs ſends to another place to ſee if all be 
quiet, and ſhe is 3 go no perſon is to be ſeen. She then goes 
to the palace gate, and exhorts the princes to diſpatch: Helen. 
They hear me not, reſumes ſhe: ah how wretched am I! bas 
© her charms blunted. their poniards ?” 
Electra again viſits each poſt; ſhe fears leſt e of the Argiyen 
ſhould haſten to the aſſiſtance of Helen. In ſuch a ſituation every 
thing is ſuſpected, every thing inſpires terror. Tis now, ſays ſhe,. 
that we muſt caſt our eyes on all ſides. La Fontaine * 
the lark in his fable ſay the ſame thing *. 


KFien ne nous preſſe encore de changer de retraite, 
Mais c'eſt demain qu'il faut de bon ecouter;: 


Helen is now heard to. cry out for help. The Chorus offer 
* Oreſtes: Helen cries out again, and Electta ani- 


| # The Lark and her Young. 
mates: 
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mates the princes to ſtrike as in that tragedy of Sophocles which 
is called Electra f. The Argive ladies hear a noiſe. on one 
ſide; it is Hermione returning from the tomb. The ſiſter of 
Oreſtes orders her friends to appear compoſed, that Hermione 
may entertain no ſuſpicion of any danger. The young prin- 
ceſs declares that ſhe 1s terrified at the cries and the noiſe ſhe 
has juſt heard in the palace. Alas, replies Electra, theſe cries 
«ſuit with our miſerable ſtate.” She then informs her of the ſen- 
tence which had been pronounced by the affembly of the people 
againſt her brother and herſelf; and deceiving her by a falſe con- 
fidence, makes her believe that Oreſtes was imploring Helen to in- 
tereſt herſelf in their favour, and to deliver them from death. Her- 
mione, being the dupe of this artifice, promiſes to employ her 
good offices in their behalf, and goes into the palace, where ſhe is 
immediately ſecured by the princes, as had before been agreed 
upon. Electra then deſires the Chorus to make a noiſe, that what 
paſſes in the palace may not be heard without, and enters herſelf 
to wait the iſſue of the conſpiracy. 4 SELECT) 
At that inſtant a Phrygian ſlave of Helen's comes out in an 
of fear; and, not knowing where to conceal himſelf from the Katt 
that awaits him, utters dreadful cries. When he is a little recover- 
ed, the Chorus prevail upon him to give them an account of what 
had happened: he tells them that Oreſtes and Pylades approached 
Helen in the manner of ſuppliants; and that the Phrygian ſlaves 
apprehending ſome treachery, or at leaſt ſeeming doubtful what to 
think, ſuddenly placed themſelves about the queen; that he him-' 
ſelf was employed in fanning her, (a part of Phrygian luxury, often 
mentioned by the poets) ſhe-held the diſtaff in her hand, and was 
employed in ſpinning purple veſts, which ſhe deſtined as an offer- 
mg to the ſhade of Clytemneſtra : that Oreſtes intreated her to 
paſs forwards to the ancient altar of Pelops, and hear what he had 
to ſay to her; and as ſoon as ſhe complied with his requeſt, not 
ſuſpecting her fate, Pylades under various pretences removed that 
numerous train of Phrygian ſlaves, and locked them up in ſeveral 
apartments. When they had reached the altar, the two'Grecian 
princes drew their poniards, which they had concealed under their 
robes, ſpeaking thus to Helen: Thou muſt die, and it is to the 
< treachery of thy huſband that thou oweſt thy death; in revenge 
« for his having betrayed the ſon of his brother. The queen, 


\ 
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Fhe Electra of Sophocles, Vol. I. Act V. Sc. II. = 
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© continues the ſlave, cried out; ſhe attempted to fly, but Oreſtes 
held her faſt by the hair, and, bending down: her head upon her 
« ſhoulder, was ready to ſtrike, when the ſlaves breaking open the 
« doors, came in crouds' to her aſſiſtance, arming themſelves with 
« the firſt weapons they could lay hold of: but Pylades advancing 
« fiercely towards them, like the warrior Ajax, or Hector, ſuch as I 
have ſeen him in Priam's palace, it now appeared plainly, how 
greatly we are inferior to the Greeks in valout.“ Here he deſ- 
cribes in few words, the combat which enſued, and in which ma- 
ny of the ſlaves were either ſlain. or wounded, Hermione, adds 
he, entered and threw herſelf into the arms of her mother. The 
two princes forced her from thence; and as they returned to Helen 
to ſacrifice her, this n, the daughter of Jupiter and Leda, ſud- 
denly vaniſhed out of fight. The flave concludes his relation with 
this circumſtance; and here ends the fourth act, unleſs we will ſup- 
poſe that the fifth a& begins with the entrance of this Phrygian, 
which indeed would appeat more natural. | 
; e mY 
- - Oreſtes comes out with his ſword in his hand; he is apprehen- 
ſive that the eunuch will alarm the people by his cries : trem- 
bling wretch conjures him to ſpare his life, which Oreſtes promiſes, 
upon condition that he will ſwear his attempt againſt Helen was 
juſt. The ſlave agrees to every thing to preſerve himſelf; and 
Oreſtes ſends him back to the palace. This ſcene partakes a lit- 
tle of the nature of comedy: it is full of fatirical ſtrokes againſt the 
Phrygians, in complaiſance to the Greeks; and there are ſome le- 
velled at the philoſophers of the times: as for example, when Oreſ- 
tes ſays to the eunuch, . Thou art a ſlave, and yet thou art afraid 
of death, which will free thee from all thy miſeries!”” A ſtoical 
ſentiment. The eunuch tells him that life is ſweet even to ſlaves. 
The prince enters the palace again, and the ſecond ſcene is only 
an artifice of the Chorus, who make ſeveral movements on the 
ſtage, as uſual, apparently to prevent the enterprize from being dif- 
covered without; but in a few moments a ſmoke is ſeen within 
the palace, where the conſpirators are preparing materials to ſet it 
in flames. The Chorus perceive Menelaus coming, who has been 
in part informed of what had happened: he endeayours to force 
his way into the palace, but Oreſtes ſhews himſelf upon a balcony, 
and refuſes him entrance. He points his ſword at the breaſt of 
Hermione, and already the flames begin to appear. The prince 
Vor. II. Yy threatens 
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threatens Menelaus to kill his daughter before his eyes, and to burn 
the palace, if inſtead of making any attempt to enter by force, he 
does not inſtantly obtain a revocation of the ſentence which the 
people had pronounced againſt him and his ſiſter. Menelaus, di- 
vided between rage and fear, neither dares to grant or to refuſe 
what is demanded of him.“ Oreſtes inſiſts upon his immediate 
compliance; but upon Menelaus's delay, who calls out for affiſt- 
ance, he bids Electra and Pylades ſet fire to the palace. | 

It now becomes neceſſary for Apollo to deſcend from heaven to 
unravel the plot : he declares that he had preſerved Helen from the 
defigned vengeance of Oreſtes ; he ſhews her to Menelaus in glory ; 

LEE] he ſtays the arm of Oreſtes, and commands him to eſpouſe Her- 
WT - mione, whom he was upon the point of facrificing ; and to purify 
9 him from the ſtain he had contracted, Apollo impoſes upon him a 
r's baniſhment, according to the or of the Greeks. He 
requires that he ſhould afterwards go to Athens, and ſubmit to 
the judgment of the Areopagus, as Eſchylus has deſcribed it in his 
Furies; and laſtly, this God takes upon himſelf the government 
of the kingdom of Argos, till Orelles returns to reign in peace 
and glory. Electra is given in marriage to Pylades; and the tra- 
gedy concludes, not only with ſolemn thanks to the Gods, but 
alſo with a ſincere reconciliation among the princes. ; 

It is eaſy to perceive that this act and this unravelment are not 
the moſt beautiful parts of this tragedy, in which there are like- 
wile ſome ſtrokes of a caſt too low; not to ſay comick, at leaſt ac- 
cording to our manner of thinking. - However, it obtained the 
prize, as the laſt words of the Chorus give us to underſtand ; and 
if we attend to the poet's art in the theatrical action, and the nice 
conduct of the paſſions, we muſt allow that it merited this ho- 


* Ariſtotle, in the 16th chapter of his 
poeticks, condemns the manners of Mene- 
laus in this piece of Euripides. Dacier ex- 
plains this criticiſm thus: Menelaus, he 
ſays, acts inconfiſtent with his character, 
and does not hold to what he ſeemed to 
promiſe; when after having taken a reſo- 
lution agreeable to reaſon and humanity, 
be changes it through fear and policy; and 
abandons his nephew. I cannot eaſily ad- 


mit this to be the meaning of Ariſtotle, 
who ſays no more than this: We offend 
« againſt the goodneſs of manners when 
they are not neceffary ; ſuch are the man- 
* ners of Menelaus in the Oreſtes of Euri- 
„ pides.” It is more probable that Ariſto- 
tle blames Euripides for having made Me- 
nelaus too bad an uncle; for ſo he appears 
throughout the whole piece, and is there- 
fore always conſiſtent. 
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TRAGEDY or EURIPIDES. 
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HIS tragedy is a real Thebaid, although the title does not 
ſeem to promiſe it. The pieces of Seneca and Racine upon 
the ſame ſubject are only ſhadows of it ; ſo much does this tragedy 
of Euripides abound in deſcriptions of war, and in ſhining ſen- 
timents. „ I EY | l 
The prologue to this piece, as well as that of Oreſtes, explains 
part of the ſubject ; or rather acquaints the audience with what 
preceded the action of the Drama. It is Jocaſta, queen of Thebes, 
who ſpeaks. The other perſons are, an old Equerry, Antigone, 
the daughter of Jocaſta; the Chorus, r are of Phenician vir- 
ins; Polynices and Eteocles, ſons of Jocaſta; Creon, the queen's 
2 ; Menelaus, the ſon of Creon; Tireſias, a prophet ; two 
— . "x 3 


meſſengers; and Oedipus, the fon and huſband of] 
FTA | 


' The queen comes to repeat her misfortunes to the ſun; accord- 

ing to a cuſtom among the Greeks,” which has been already ob- 
ſerved in the Electra of Sophocles and elſewhere.” She dates her 
miſeries from Cadmus, the ſon of Agenor, the founder of the fa- 
mily of Laius. Cadmus fixed his reſidence in the Theban country: 
and by his wife Hermione, the daughter of Venus, he had a fon 
named Polydore. Laius, the grand-ſon of this Polydore, married 
Jocaſta, Creon's ſiſter; and it was this marriage which produced 


the calamities which have furniſhed the ancient poets with ſo 
many ſubjects for tragedy. | Ps ei. | | 

though we have already ſeen this hiſtory in the Seven Chiefs 
at the ſiege of Thebes, a tragedy of Eſchylus, and in the two Oedi- 
pus's of Sophocles, yet 'I = not] ſcruple to follow the thread 
F * N * IL 45 Aae 
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of this prologue, and to repeat the principal events which may 
have eſcaped the reader: we ſhall ſee how variouſly the ſame ſub- 
jets are managed by different poets; and what alterations they 
have made in the circumſtances of each ſtory. _ . | . 
Laius, diſcontented with a marriage which had fo long been bar- 
ren, implored Apollo to grant him a ſon: the God replied that he 
ought not to be ſolicitous for a ſucceſſor, ſince the ſon he prayed . 
for would be his aſſaſſin; and that his poſterity would fill his houſe 
with grief and murders. Laius paid no regard to this Oracle: he 
had a ſon; but immediately after repenting of it, he cauſed the feet 
of the infant to be bored through and delivered to ſome ſhepherds, 
to be expoſed upon mount Cytheron. Here he was taken up by 
other ſhepherds, who called him Oedipus from his ſwollen feet, 
and preſented him to Merope, the wife of Polybus, king of Co- 
rinth. This princeſs having no child of her own, made him paſs 
wo for the king's ſon; but Oedipus, when he grew up, ſuſpected the 
[18 deceit, and, to clear his doubts, went to Delphos to conſult the 
| Oracle of Apolla concerning his birth. - Laius, alſo anxious about 
his fate, left Thebes, in order to go to Delphos, and enquire of 
the God whether his ſon was alive or not. The father and fon 
met ina narrow. part of the road to Phocis ; Oedipus was on foot, 
and the king in a chariot. His Equerry uſed ſome affronting 
language to Oedipus, who being hurt by the horſes, grewextreme- 
. ly enraged and killed Lajus: Some time afterwards, the territory 
1 Thebes was laid waſte by the Sphinx: N the ſceptre 
= and Jocaſta in marriage to any man who ſhonld deliver the city, by 
unfolding the riddle propoſed by the monſter. Oedipus, coming by 
chance to Thebes, explained the enigma; and having thus preſerved 
Thebes, he was rewarded with the crown, and became the huſband 
of his mother, without knowing he was fo. He had two ſons by 
Jocaſta, Eteocles and Polynices, and two daughters, Iſmena and 
Antigone, the former was named by the father, the latter by the 
mother, which was the cuſtom among the Greeks, and ſingular 
enough; but as Euripides has expreſſed it in this prologue, I 1 
thought it neceſſary to mention it. Oedipus, at length diſcoyered 
that he had married his mother; and in the grief and horror he 
felt for this involuntary crime, he tore out his own eyes. His ſons, 
being of an age to be ſenſible of theſe misfortunes, ſhut up their 
father in an apartment of his palace, to conceal as much as poſſi- 
ble the ſhame of their birth. Euripides therefore makes Oedipus 


to be in Thebes, which Sophocles does not ; but ſuppoſes that he 
is 
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is baniſhed. This unfortunate father loaded his two ſons with im- 


precations, and predicted to them that they ſhould kill each other. 


The princes, to prevent diſputes, agreed to ſeparate, and to reign over 
Thebes each ayear alternately: but Eteocles, dazzled with the luſtre 
of a crown, refuſed to reſign it when his year was expired, and ba- 
niſhed Polynices. The injured prince had recourſe to the Argiyes ; 
he married the daughter of their king, And his father-in-law, 
60 (purſues Jocaſta,) returns with him to Thebes, to demand the 
« ſceptre at the point of his ſword.” | 8 

It is here that the dramatic action begins. The city of Thebes 
is inveſted by the troops of Argos; but Jocaſta has prevailed upon 


the two brothers to conſent to a truce, during which Polynices was 


to enter Thebes to propoſe terms of accommodation to Eteocles. 
« Oh Jupiter! fays ſhe, fave our wretched houſe, and reconcile my 
&« ſons. Father of all mankind, canſt thou ſuffer thoſe whom thou 
<« haſt afflicted to continue always miſerable ?” 1 | 
Such is the prologue which the poet has put into the mouth of 


Jocaſta, who retires after ſhe has brought the audience to that 


point where the action begins. It may be obſerved by the different 


manner in which the ſame hiſtory was treated by the Greek poets, 


what liberty they aſſumed of altering events. Theſe alterations in- 
deed were ſometimes very confiderable, but never carried ſo far as 
to ſhock the public belief; yet it is certain that in Sophocles, Jo- 
hier own hand, after diſcovering that ſhe has married 

her own ſon ; whereas here ſhe ſurvives "Be knowledge of her 
misfortunes, ſo various are fabulous traditions. OTE. 
The following ſcene is a very happy imitation of Homer: An- 


tigone, the daughter of Jocaſta, obtains the queen's permiſſion to 


leave her women, and with an old man, who conducts her, 


aſcends a baluſtrade of the palace, in order to take a view of the 
Argive army. Here there is a remarkable decorum obſerved. 
The old man looks carefully on all ſides to obſerve if any of the 
citizens could fee them; for the Greeks would have been ſhocked 
to ſee a young princeſs appear alone in an unfrequented place. But 
all thoſe beauties which abound in Homer's deſcription of the 
Grecian camp before Troy are to be found in Euripides, who ſeems 
to have improved _ his model; and the more happily, as the 
is characters act what Homer has thrown in- 

to narration. 1 ho N N 
In the third book of the Hiad, we read that Priam having 
made Helen fit down by him upon a tower, from whence *. 

co 
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could have a. view of the whole Grecian army, deſires her to give 
him a particular account of all the chiefs they ſee; and Helen an- 
ſwers him, that warrior is Ulyſſes, that Ajax, that other Agamem- 
non; giving him at the ſame time the characters of each of them. 
This is a beautiful piece of artifice to make the principal perſons 
of the poem knownto the reader; and ſo naturally conducted, that 
it has even found favour with the moſt ſevere cenſurers of that great- 
eſt of all poets. Euripides has copied it exactly, in order to bring 
the whole army of the beſiegers in ſome manner before the eyes of 
the audience. Theſe two poets, whoſe deſign it was to paint every 
thing naturally to the ages in which they wrote, have by that 
means inſtructed us perfectly in thegenius of the moſt ancient ſieges 
that are mentioned in hiſtory. Antigone, with the aſſiſtance of 
the old man, aſcends the hig part of the 2 but ſtill in 
ſight of the audience. We are come very ſeaſonably, ſays the 
*« old man; the Argive army is in motion, and ſeparating into ſe- 
« yeral cohorts.” The young princeſs is terrified at firſt when ſhe 
ſees the whole field covered with arms, and is extremely apprehen- 
five for the fate of Thebes. Her guide comforts her; and curioſity 
ſucceeding to fear, ſhe aſks him, like Priam in the Hiad, a great 
many queſtions, which he anſwers in the ſame manner as Helen; 
and as the chiefs are all known to him, he names them as he points 
them out. Here is Hippomedon, there Tydeus, upon that emi- 
nence is Parthenopus, and ſo of all the others. But it is not ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould dwell long upon this paſſage, becauſe the 
heroes he deſcribes, have no ſhare in the action of this piece. An- 
tigone aſks him where her brother Polynices is; he ſhews him to 
her at a great diſtance, with Adraſtus, his father-in-law. She 
perceives him, and exclaims, Alas! why can I not like a light 
cloud traverſe in a few minutes the ſpace that ſeparates us, that I 
% may embrace this dear baniſhed brother, who has ſo long been 
* wretched!” She admires his noble air and the luſtre of his 
arms. Thy wiſhes will be gratified, ſays the old man to her; 
« Polynices, upon the ſecurity of the public faith, will ſoon be 
% here.” At length the old man perceiving ſome women whom 
the alarm had drawn from the palace approaching, intreats Anti- 
gone to retire to her apartment. For women, ſays he, are na- 
*« turally malignant, and the leaſt occaſion furniſhes them with a 
_ fruitful ſource of calumny. They aggravate the fault, and enjoy 
*« an exquilite pleaſure in calumniating each other.” This is Eu- 


ripides. 
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The Chorus furniſh the third ſcene, or the Interlude: this Cho- 
rus is compoſed of a number of young virgins of Phenicia. They 
lament their misfortune in happening to be in a foreign country, 
at the time it was beſieged; and when they were juſt upon the 
point of going to Delphos. Euripides would not compoſe his Cho- 
rus of Theban women, whoſe duty muſt neceſſarily have attached 
them to the intereſt of Eteocles, unjuſt as he was: therefore he 
introduces foreigners; but of a nation allied to the Thebans, the 
decendants of Agenor having made themſelves maſters of the city 
of Tyre. The Tyrians after this conqueſt, uſed to ſend a choſen 
number of their daughters to Thebes, to be from thence ſent to 
Delphos, where they were made prieſteſſes of Apollo. This which 
was firſt a tribute, afterwards became a religious cuſtom. From 
theſe Tyrians, or Phenician virgins, the tragedy takes its name. 
The interlude ſung by them here, explains their ſituation, and the 
cauſe of their terror at theſe preparations for war. They tremble 
for Thebes, leſt their own country ſhould be involved in her mi- 
ſeries: their intereſts are common, from the ſtrict alliance, and the 
ties of blood by which the Thebans and the Phenicians are con- 
nected. | 


"ACTI 


Polynices appears with his ſword drawn in his hand ; becauſe he 
is apprehenſive of ſome treachery from a brother who ſeems capa- 
ble of any degree of guilt. However, as ſoon as he perceives that 
there are altars near him, (which are ſacred aſylums) he ſheaths 
his ſword, that he may not terrify the Phenicians. They make 
_ themſelves known to him, and fall proſtrate at his feet, according 
to the law, by which they were conſidered as captives, ſubjected 
to the family of Agenor. After this act of ſubmiſſion, they give 
the queen notice of his arrival, who comes with eager haſte to re- 
ceive her ſon. | 57 20 

She embraces him with the moſt affecting tenderneſs, ſuch as 
may be expected from a mother, who once more ſees an unha 
ſon whom ſhe had long lamented, and with the deepeſt indications 
of ſorrow ; ſuch as cutting off her hair, and wearing a mourning 
habit. She paints the ſufferings of an impriſoned father abandon- 
ed to his deſpair ; ſhe gently reproaches him with the alliance he 
had contracted by marrying a foreigner. © I, ſays ſhe, have not 
** kindled the hymenial torch as happy mothers do. The river 
« Iſmenus did not afford thee the nuptial bath; nor has Thebes 
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e reſounded with ſhouts of joy in honour of thy bride. May the 
« Gods avert theſe fatal preſages from us; for whatever be the 
„ cauſe, diſcord, war, thy father, or inevitable fate, theſe miſeries 


fall all on me.” 


Polynices anſwers, that he came to Thebes breathing defiance ; 
but that the love of his country had prevailed over his defire of re- 
venge. He apologizes for having traverſed the city with his 
ſword drawn ; but his fears were too well grounded not to payſome 
regard to them. However he relies, he ſays, upon the truce, and 
upon the faith of Jocaſta for his ſafety. The fight of the palace, 
and thoſe places where he had paſſed years ſo dear to his remem- 
brance, forces ſome tender tears from him ; but his greateſt afflic- 


tion is to ſee his mother with ſo many marks of mourning, and of 


whoſe diſtreſſes he is unwillingly the cauſe. This whole inter- 

view is extremely tender. 1 
. Jocaſta, to introduce inſenſibly the article of a reconciliation be- 
tween the brothers, which ſhe hoped to effect, leads Polynices to 
recount his adventures. What follows is a cloſe dialogue in ſingle 
verſes. Polynices, in a very affecting manner, deſcribes the ex- 
treme diſtreſs to which he had been reduced: a miſerable prince 
baniſhed from his country, without friends and ſupport : he has 
even proved the calamities of indigenceand want. He ſays expreſly, 
That none can ſubſiſt upon the nobleneſs of their birth; and that 
* one's country is the moſt deſirable of all bleſſings, fince an exile 
has no longer either friends or any reſource.” He afterwards 
tells Jocaſta in what manner he obtained the friendſhip of the 
king of Argos. | | ; 

This prince had received an oracle, by which he was com- 
manded to give his two daughters in marriage to a lion and a 
boar. Polynices and Tydeus, being both baniſhed, came to his 
court to implore his aid: he interpreted the oracle in their favour, 
married his daughters to them, and ſwore to re-eſtabliſh them in 
their ſeveral countries by force of arms. Here Polynices ſighs on 
reflecting that he leads an army againſt his native land. I call 
the Gods to witneſs, ſays he, that unwillingly I wage war againſt 
« what is deareſt to me in the world; but for thee, my mother, 
eis reſerved the glory of terminating our woes, of reconciling two 
* rival brothers, and of recalling peace, ſo much to be deſired by 
e thee, by me, and the whole ſtate.” 

Polynices ſpeaks like a king unjuſtly dethroned, with granduer 
and moderation ; but he concludes with a very fingular ſentiment, 
6 | and 
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and which clearly marks the exceſs of miſery to which his exile 
had reduced him, in times very different from ours; in which 
however we have ſeen diſtreſſed monarchs, notwithſtanding the 
humanity of their benefactors, ſtruggling with the effects of the moſt 
ſhocking poverty. Wealth, ſays this unhappy prince, is what 
eig molt revered among men, an indigent prince is nothing. This 
is the cauſe of my coming to Thebes at the head of an army.” 
The Chorus give the queen notice that Eteocles appears. 

This prince, whoſe fierce and impetuous character is finely con- 
traſted with the noble, yet mild diſpoſition of Polynices, ſpeaks 
in theſe terms as he enters: Behold me here, madam: it is in 
„ obedience to you that I come. What is it you require of 
« me?” He would make a merit of his conſenting to this inter- 
view with his brother. 

« Stay, anſwers the queen; precipitation in conjunctures deli- 
* cate like this is always hurtful: prudence requires that we 
„ ſhould proceed calmly and deliberately if we hope to ſucceed. 
«« Soften thoſe fiery glances, Eteocles, ſuppreſs. that rage which 
« ſeems ready to break out; it is not a Meduſa whom thou be- 
* holdeſt, alas! it is thy brother who approaches thee. And do 
0 thou Polynices turn thy eyes upon thy brother; this ſight will 
«« diſpoſe thee to ſpeak to him, and to hear him calmly. I have 
but this advice to give you both: remember that in an interview 
« between two angry friends, each ſhould forget what is paſt; and 
« think only on the occaſion that brings them together. Polyni- 
« ces, it is thy part to ſpeak firſt, ſince thou art come to make thy 
« complaints at the head of an army. and to demand juſtice, as thou 
s alledgeſt. Oh, may ſome God become the arbitrator, the judge; 
« and the reconciler of this difference! 

PoLyNices. Truth neither ſeeks nor needs the embelliſhments 
of art; ſhe ſpeaks with plainneſs; ſhe deſpiſes the turns of artificial 
eloquence, and in f conſiſts her force. It is not fo with inju- 
ſtice ; conſcious of her weakneſs, ſhe calls in ſophiſtry to her affiſt- 
ance. It was my intention to provide for the-conimon intereſts of 
the ſtate, my brother's, and my own; I was deſirous of prevent- 
ing the effects of my father's imprecations; I yielded the crown, to 
Eteocles for a year: I became a voluntary fugitiye, but upon con- 
dition of reigning in my turn; I expected not to ſuffer the inju- 
ries that have been inflicted on me, nor to return like an enemy to 
plunge a ſword in the hoſom of my country. Eteoeles agreed to 
Wt" Hl with me; he > ang the Gods to witneſs to the 
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rectitude of his intentions; and yet, in contempt of his oaths, he ſtill 
reigns, and fills the place which I ought now to fill. Let him re- 
ſtore the ſceptre to me, and behold me ready to diſband the army, 
and to yield him the crown in my turn. On this condition I will 
free thee from thy apprehenſions; ſpare the walls of Thebes, and 
carry on no longer a criminal affault; but if a demand fo reaſonable 
is refuſed me, I am determined to do myſelf juſtice by my ſword. 
I atteſt the Gods who know the ſincerity of my heart and the equity 
of my cauſe, that I am unjuſtly driven out of my native country. 
The Chorus approve a ſpeech ſo reaſonable and ſo moderate. 
ETEoCLEs. If all men thought alike with regard to what is ho- 
nourable, there would no longer be any difſentions amongſt us; 
but minds are yariouſly affected by the ſame things. We are all 
agreed upon the name of honour, the thing itſelf is differently un- 
derſtood. I will not diſguiſe my ſentiments, mother. I would ſcale 
the heavens, and penetrate into the bowels of the earth, if by theſe: 
means I could obtain a nobler ſceptre. To me a throne is a bleſſin 
fo valuable, that I can never reſolve to yield it to another. How Jef: 
picable ſhould I appear, if I who have been a king could afterwards 
deſcend to the condition of a ſubje&t? how ſhameful would it be to 
yield this throne to a traitor who comes in arms to lay waſte his native 
country? whatinfamy for Thebes, and for myſelf, if fear ofthe Argive 
lances ſhould force me to deſcend from the throne, and place a con- 
querorthere? No, princeſs; itisnot with ſword inhand thathe ſhould 
have endeavoured to negotiate with me: his arguments, if reafon- 
able, would have been-as powerful as his army. Let him dwell in 
Thebes; I conſent to it; but let him not hope that after having 
given law to him, I ſhall debaſe myſelf fo far as to receive it from 
him (To Polynices.) Go then employ all the horrors of war againſt thy 
country, cover theſe fields with hoſtile troops ; I will not refign my 
crown. Thou mayſt talk of juſtice ; I will obſerve it in all things; 
but if ever it is excufable to violate juſtice, it is when a ſceptre is in 
queſtion Þ. 
Joe as rA. Miſery is not the only portion of old age, my fon; that 
experience which it brings along with it is a ſufficient compenſa- 


tion, and guides us more ſecurely than the impetuoſity of youth. 


— 


« + Si violer la juſtice & le droit 
« [ll eſt licite a Phomme en quelque endroit, 
« Ceſt pour regner qu'il ſe le doit permettre.” | 
Plutarch's treatiſe of reading the poets, tranſlated by Amyot. 


Alas: 
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Alas ! by what fatality has Ambition, that dangerous Goddeſs, pre- 
vailed upon thee to break thy oaths? How many families, how 
many ſtates has ſhe entered, and never left them till ſhe had made 
them miſerable ? It is her who tranſports thee thus, my ſon. Ah! 
would it not be more glorious for thee to be contented with that 
happy equality which' conneQs friends, warriors, and kingdoms 
with other? equality is the ſacred law of mankind. 

Jocaſta is a little tedious here in her panegyric upon equality, 
which ſhe calls the principle of weights, meaſures, and the ſucceſ- 
ſive return of day andnight: from whence ſhe concludes, that Ete- 
ocles ought to ſhare the ſceptre with his brother. Thoſe fix or 
ſeven lines we have taken notice of, as well as many others, well 
deſerve to be retained; but this kind of reaſoning would not pleaſe 
us, and was only fit for the Greeks, who were fond of ſentences. 

Jocaſta, ſpeaks with more dignity, when the calls acrown aglorious 
burthen . What is to be found in it, ſays ſhe, but more labour, and 
more grandeur than in other conditions of life? Thoſe who are 
« capable of ſetting bounds to their deſires will be contented with a 
« mediocrity. Riches belong truly to the Gods: they are only 
« lent to men, and therefore the Gods reſume them when they 
«« pleaſe. Judge of this truth by the inſtability of fortune. If I 
« ſhould aſk thee, oh my ſon! which is moſt dear to thee, the 
« throne, or the ſafety of the ſtate; wouldſt thou dare to anſwer 
« that it is the throne thou valueſt moſt? but if Polynices ſhould 
« conquer, if Argos ſhould prevail over Thebes, thou wouldſt ſee 
« this very Thebes laid waſte : thou wouldſt ' ſee our captive vir- 
« pins torn by the cruel enemy from the arms of their mothers. 
« Ah! how dearly would the Thebans pay then for this ſupreme 
% power, which has ſo many charms for thee. Such, Eteocles, are 
« the arguments I had to urge to thee.” * 15 

As for thee, Polynices, I ſhall tell thee with the ſame frankneſs, 
« that Adraſtus was to blame to offer thee his fatal ſaccours ; and 
« thou wert to blame for accepting them, with an intention to 
« deſtroy thy country. For alas! if thou ſhouldſt take Thebes, 
(but may the Gods avert this misfortune) if thou ſhouldſt take 
«« Thebes, my ſon, how wouldſt thou ere& trophies for thy con- 
* queſt ? how wouldſt thou offer ſacrifices to the Gods for ſuch 


r 


— — 


Euripides in this place ſpeaks like a » ferent ; and Plato, his cotemporary, blames, 
democratic republican. However, he elſe- him for praiſing monarch and monarchy” 
where ſeems to adopt ſentiments very dif- too highly. ? 
| 2 2 2 «c Im- N 
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« impious ſucceſs? What inſcription wouldſt thou place on the 
* ſpoils heaped upon the banks of the river that ſaw thy birth? 
« Polynices, wouldit thou ſay, conſecrated to the Gods theſe arms 
« won from his country, which he has reduced to aſhes. Ah, my 
e ſon, mayſt thou never be ſtained with ſuch impious glory! but 
« if, on the contrary, thou ſhouldſt be vanquiſhed, how wilt thou 
« be able to appear again in Argos, after leaving theſe fields co- 
« yered with the bodies of her citizens who fell in thy defence? 
« will not Adraſtus hear murmurs like theſe from his people? how 
« fatal has the alliance been which our king has contracted with 
« Polynices ? The lives of his people have been ſacrificed to this 
© marriage. Believe me, Polynices, thou haſteneſt to a double miſ- 
« fortune; thou art going to loſe the . of the Argives, 
and thou wilt be diſappointed in thy hopes of gaining the The- 
« ban crown. Reſtrain, my dear ſons, reſtrain your fatal ambition. 
« Alas! what miſeries may we not expect from two furious ri- 
« yals, who have the ſame object in view?” 

The Chorus, in a few words,. redouble their prayers for peace. 
It is not Eteocles therefore who interupts Jocaſta, as. Barnes ſup- 
poſes. This commentator, (to whom we are indebted for that fine 
edition of Euripides, printed in London in the year 1694, in which 
he has collected the criticiſms of almoſt all the commentators 
upon this poet, without reckoning his own notes and corrections, in 
which he has ſometimes ſucceeded very happily) exclaims here, 
and in other places with too much boldneſs againſt the ſcholiaſts 
and criticks, becauſe they do not entirely approve of Jocaſta's 
ſpeech, which they alledge to be weak and inconcluſive. Theſe 
criticks may be in the wrong, although Barnes ſhould: be found to 
have injuſtly accuſed them of ignorance. In the wrong they are 
without doubt, fince in Jocaſta's ſituation it would be difficult to 
imagine any thing more ſenſible, or more elegant fimplicity diſ- 
played than in her way of reaſoning upon the real i of Eteo- 
cles and Polynices. But the argument Barnes urges to decry 
them is exceſſively ill founded. If the queen's diſcourſe appears 
weak to them, ſays he, it is becauſe they would not perceive that 
ſhe has not ſaid all that ſhe intended to ſay; and that ſhe is inte- 
rupted by Eteocles, when ſhe-is upon the point of continuing her 
argument. Now it is the Chorus who ſpeak immediately after 
the queen, and Eteocles ſpeaks. after them; beſides, Jocaſta had 


ſaid to this prince what ſhe thought neceſſary, before ſhe — 
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- herſelf to her other ſon. Eteocles therefore ſpeaks thus, after the 
Chorus: 

ETgocLes. We are not now to diſpute in words. We loſe time: 
thy efforts mother are all fruitleſs. Again I declare that I will 
conſent to no other terms than thoſe I have already offered. I am 
now in poſſeſſion of the throne, and I am reſolved to be fo always. 
Spare me new counſels, mother; and do thou, Polynices, go out of 
theſe walls, or death awaits thee. 

PoLynices. And by whoſe hand ſhall I fall? where is this in- 
vulnerable hero, who ſhall pierce this boſom without dreading a 
like fate from me? 

ETxocLes. I am he; tremble to behold this arm. 

PoLynices. Me doſt thou bidtremble! proſperity inſpires fome 
perſons with too great fondneſs for life to make or dreadful. 

ETEgocLes. I underſtand thee; it is becanſe thou feareſt to meet 
me in a ingle combat, that hou comeſt to brave me at the head of 
a numerous arm 

PoLyNices. Prudence will prevail over blind im ty. 

ETEgocLes. Thou mayſt thank the truce for thy fecurity, other- 
wiſe this inſult ſhould be thy laſt. 

Por vxieESs. Once more I demand of thee the ſceptre which is 
due to me. 

ETxocLes. It is mine, and I will keep it. 

PoLYN1csBs. And is it ſolely thine? 

ETxocLEs. Ceaſe thy importunity, and be gone. 

PoLyNices. Ye ſacred altars of my paternal houfe---- 

ETxocLts Which thou art preparing to overthrow. 

PoLynices. Oh liſten to my complaints : 

ETxocLEs. Thinkeſt thou they will liſten to a citizen who has 
taken arms againſt them? 

PoLynicis. Ve guardian Gods of Thebes ! 

ETEeoCLEs. 'Thoſe Gods are all thy enemies. 

PoLYNICEs. I have been baniſhed from my native country. 

ETzocLEes. And thou returneſt to lay it deſolate. 


Por vxrexs. I am forced to it by thy injuſtice. Hear r 


equitable powers 
ErroclEs. Away, and ſupplicate the Gods of 
PoLyNices. Thou art paſt all fear of the Gods. 
ETEoCLEs. But at leaſt I am not the declared enemy of my 
country. 
Pol v- 
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PoLYNICEs, And art thou determined to exclude me from my 
inheritance ? 

ETExocCLEs. I will do more, if thou provokeſt me to it. (Here 
be lays his hand on his ſword.) - 

PoLyNiCes. Oh my father, thou heareſt the outrage that is of- 
fered me | 

ETEoCLEs. He alſo hears the noiſe of thy arms. 

PoLyNices. Oh mother!--- 

ETEoCLEs. Profane not that name; to thee it is forbidden to 
uſe it. 

PoLYNICES. Oh Thebes - 

ETEoCLEs. Go, implore thy Argos. 

PoLYNICES. Ah, doubt it not! I will have oils to Argos. 
Oh mother, to thee I will be ever grateful ! 

ETEOCLES. Depart. 

PoLynices. *I go, but ſuffer me to have the conſolation of 
ſeeing my father once more. 

ETEoCLEs. I will not. 

PoLYNICEs. Let me embrace my fiſters at leaſt. 

ETEoCLEs. Thou ſhalt never ſee them more. 

Pol vx ICES. Oh my loved fifters! 

ETEocLEs. How ! art thou not their moſt cruel enemy: ? 

PoLyNiCEes. Mother, farewel ; mayſt thou be ever happy. 

JocasTa. Alas, my miſeries have reached their utmoſt her 
oh my dear ſon! 

PoLYNICEs. I am no longer thy ſon. 

JocasTa. Ah! to what new miſeries am I then reſerved ? 

PoLyNiICEs. Thus loaded by him with indignities, I am un- 
worthy of that name. 

JocasTa. It is I only who am outraged. 

PoLYNICEs to Eteocles. Which is thy poſt ? 

ETEocLEs. Why doſt thou aſk ? 

PoLYNICEs. Becauſe there thou ſhalt ſee me. 

ETxocCLes. "Tis what I wiſh. 


We are obliged to Barnes for this verſe, but it is clear that Dolce had ſeen it before 
who reſtored it at firſt by conjecture, after- him. He tranſlated it thus: 
wards upon the authority of a manuſcript ; | 
« Non _ 
« Non obedirti a queſta volta : bene 
« Ti vo pregar che mi coteda, ch'io 
*« Vegga mio padre” 
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JocasTa. Oh, wretched mother that I am! Alas, my ſons» 
what is your fatal purpoſe? | 
ETEocLes. That will ſoon be known. 25 
Joc As rA. Do you intend to fulfil the fatal imprecations of 
your father ? | ws - 
PoLYNICEs. Periſh our whole race : a 
Ne Rap Yes, when this ſword ſhall ceaſe to bathe itſelf in 
blood. . 
PoLyNices. Oh, thou my native land, I take thee, as well as the 
Gods to witneſs, that I am unjuſtly deprived of the rank of a king's 
ſon, and baniſhed like a flave ! If thou art overthrown by this arm, 
impute it not to.me, but to him who is the only author of all thy 
misfortunes. My enterprize is as involuntary as my exile is un- 
juſt. Oh Apollo, friends, altars, receive my farewel! I quit you 
now perhaps never more to behold you: yet ſurely no. The 
Goddeſſes of Hope ſmile on me; and the juſt Gods will ai me to 
2 ſceptre from an uſurper, although at the price of his 
ETeocLzs. Depart. | | 
Accordingly, the two brothers ſeparate in a manner that may 
be eaſily imagined after the converſation we have read.  Jocaſta 
retires overwhelmed with ſorrow, and the Chorus remain to fin 
the Interlude; in which, if the expreſſion may be allowed, they 
deſcribe the birth of Thebes. This might appear cold and unin- 
tereſting, if we did not reflect that it enters naturally into the ſub- 
je, being contraſted with the fall of this city, which throughout 
the whole piece they repreſent as unavoidable. | 


A. r IH | 


. 


Eteocles returns, and looks about for one of his officers to ſend 
in ſearch of Creon, when this prince, who was likewiſe 2 
for him, enters. The queſtion now is, in what manner they | 
ſupport the fiege. . _ | | 

hs informs the-young king that adeſerter is come into Thebes, 
who brings advice that the Argives intend to inveſt and attack 
the city at the ſame time on all ſides. Eteocles, by a natural emo- 
tion, which marks the impetuoſity of his character, reſolves to fight 
without the walls, and promiſes that he will put all. to fire and 
ſword. Creon, like an experienced man, endeavours to reſtrain, 
his youthful ardor, and gives him to underſtand that the Argive 
army, being very numerous and compoſed of brave ſoldiers, 15 

2 | ought. 
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ought to be cautious how he hazarded a deciſive action; which if 
he thou!d be vanquiſhed, would leave him no farther reſource. 
The king propoſes to fall upon the enemy in the night, which 
we call a camiſado. Creon diſapproves of this propoſal alſo, as 
dangerous, and of no uſe. Eteocles then ſays, he will engage them 
with the whole force of his cavalry. This project is alſo rejected. 
«« What is to be done, then; ſhall I give up the city?“ anſwers the 
impatient prince. * No, replies Creon, but the enemies have ſe- 
« ven Chiefs, who are all at the ſame time to attack the ſeven gates 
4 of Thebes. Let us ſupport the aſſault within our walls, and op- 
<< poſe to the beſiegers ſeven warriors alike diſtinguiſhed for their 
„ prudence and valour; for one of theſe qualities without the other 
will be of little uſe.” Theſe are the ſeven chiefs of Eſchylus. 
If we examine this ſcene a little cloſer, we ſhall find that Euripi- 


des has here a ſtroke of ſatire againſt his predeceſſor, which is de- 


licate enough. © I will go, ſays Eteocles, and chuſe out theſe ſe- 
ven warriors, and appoint them their ſeveral poſts: to name 
<< them all would be to loſe time, while the enemy is at our gates.” 
Eſchylus employs a whole ſcene in regulating the poſts of theſe 
ſeven heroes, whom he oppoſes to thoſe of the enemy; whoſe 
names and characters are alſo related by an officer, without for- 
tting even the devices and mottos of their armour, which he 
deſcribes at length. | h 

But Eſchylus however has the advantage of Euripides in the 
fpeech he puts into the mouth of Eteocles when he goes to battle. 
In Euripides this prince makes a kind of will in caſe of his death, 
and leaves the crown to Creon, recommending Jocaſta and his 
ſiſters to his care. With regard to Oedipus, he only ſays coldly, that 
his father had drawn his misfortunes upon himſelf; and that he 
was not to be pitied, fince it would not be his fault if the curſes he 
had laid on his fons were not fulfilled. 

This is a ftrange ſentiment to be avowed by a ſon, although it 
is the poet's deſign to render him odious. He remembers alſo, 
that he has not required an oracle of Tireſias, as was the cuſtom; 
and he orders Creon to conſult him, . cg he 35 not do himſelf; 
becauſe he has enraged this prophet, he ſays, by openly deſpiſin 
his predictions. — then it may be aſked, does Ender hae 
recourſe to thoſe oracles which he holds in contempt ? This feems 


_ alittle ſtrained; but the reaſon is, that Tireſias had threatened theſe 


ungrateful ſons with the indignation of the Gods for their treat- 


ment of their unhappy father. Theſe words therefore ſhew the 
4 | im- 


ing from him ſtops him as he is Preparing to retire. The prophet 
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impious character of Eteocles in a ſtronger light. ' Laſtly, at the 


remembrance of Polynices, his implacable hatred ſhews itfelf. in 


forbidding Creon to allow funeral honours to his brother; and 


makes it death for any of his ſubjects to diſobey him on this article: 


a terrible decree, which ſerves as a prediction for another epiſtle. 


While the king calls for his armour and departs, the Chorus 
deplore the horrors of war, and the fatal conſequences of diſcord 
between brothers. They recount anew all the crimes with which 
the family of Oedipus werepolluted. Meantime, Meneceus, the ſon 
of Creon, who had been ſent by his father to fetch Tireſias, arrives, 
leading the old blind prophet by the hand. Euripides repreſents 
him loaden with years and infirmities, and in a manner which we 
would think too low for tragedy. Tireſias had been abſent from 
Thebes ſome time; he was but juſt returned from the city of 
Athens, which he had rendered victorious over a powerful enemy: 
therefore Creon relates to him in few words the occaſion of the 
war with which Thebes was threatened, and requires an oracle. 
The prophet-conſents to give him one, not to oblige Eteocles, but 
Creon; and begins to explain himſelf with the dignity. ſuitable 
to his character, and the veneration all Greece paid him. The 
ſenſe of his ſpeech is, that the Gods were reſolved. in the per- 
ſon of Oedipus, to give a dreadful example to the Greeks, that his 
children were deſirous of burying him in oblivion, by concealing 
the miſerable prince from the eyes of the world, as if they were 
able to deceive the Gods, a complicated crime againſt heaven ; and 
their father. What have I not done, what have I not ſaid, pur- 
« ſues he, to recal them to their duty] Inſtead of prevailing upon 
e them by my counſels, I have drawn their hatred upon me; but 
« death purſues them, death by each other's hand: they will fall 
« ſurrounded with dying warriors. Thebes ſhall long lament this 
* miſerable day. Oh wretched Thebes! I ſee thee tottering on 
« the brink of ruin. Such is thy deſtiny: to have 'been happy, 
the ſons of Oedipus ſhould have been neither thy -citizens nor 
te thy kings: a race accurſt, whoſe fate it is to ruin thee. But 
« ſince thou haſt not been able to avoid this misfortune, one re- 
« ſource alone remains ; but I am filent. It ſuits not me to pro- 
«« poſe a remedy ſo ſhocking. I go, farewel | Alas! what — 
« I to loſe by being involved in the general deſtruction of the 
„ Thebans.“ | | | | fil 

Creon, eager to know what the prophet is deſirous of conceal- 
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refuſes to explain himſelf; but at length ſeeming to be overcome 
by Creon's importunities, he conſents to declare the ſecret, provi- 
ded Meneceus is not preſent. Creon, depending upon the prudence 
of his ſon, inſiſts npon his ſtay, and Tireſias ſuffers the dreadful 
myſtery to eſcape "mb If thou wouldit fave Thebes, ſays he, 
thou muſt facrifice thy fon Meneceus.” The aſtoniſhed fa- 
ther makes him repeat the horrid words. No, cries he.” After- 
wards, © I will not underſtand thee.” He repents his having 
demanded an oracle, but it is now too late, the fatal decree is 
pronounced. He has recourſe to intreaties; a feeble barrier a- 
gainſt a why "ea who having once declared himſelf threatens 
Creon, if he does not comply, to publiſh the ſentence of the Gods. 
Creon requires to know at leaſt upon what grounds the Gods de- 
mand the life of his ſon; and Tireſias to ſatisfy him, goes back as 
far as the hiſtory of Cadmus. This ſon of Agenor wb he arri- 
ved in the land of Thebes, ſent his companions. to draw water 
from the fountain of Dirce. This fountain was kept by a furi- 
ous dragon, who devoured them. Cadmus killed the dragon; and 
by the advice of Pallas, ſowed his teeth in the earth, from which, 
inſtantly a great number of warriors were produced, who turned 
their arms againſt each other, and all were ſlain except five, who 
aſſiſted Cadmus to build the city of Thebes. 

This fable being the ſubject of the Chorus, and introduced as 
an ornament into the body of the tragedy, I thought it neceſſary to 
give it here in as few words as poſſible. It may be ſeen at length 
in the third book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. The dragon having 
been under the protection of the God Mars, © This Deity, ſays 
« Tirefias, was reſolved to revenge his death by the blood of one 
* of the princes deſcended from the warriors produced by his teeth.” 
Now Meneceus was the laſt of this race; he was unmarried: in a 
word, he was the victim demanded by Mars; and the dragon's den 
muſt be ſprinkled with his blood. Theſe arguments were thought 
unanſwerable by the ancient ſuperſtition ; therefore Creon has no- 
thing to urge in favour of his ſon, the victim being ſo plainly point- 
ed out. Tireſias leaves him in the fad neceſſity either of ſacrifi- 
cing his ſon, or of ſuffering Thebes to periſh. 

Creon, ſcarce recovering from that torrent of overwhelming 
grief which had oppreſt him, diſplays all the tender and mourn- 
ful ſentiments of a father, upon the point of loſing a beloved ſon. 
He cannot reſolve to deliver him; 8 would rather die himſelf, 
and to prevent the tumult which this oracle may create, he com- 
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mands Meneceus to fly inſtantly far from Thebes, The young 


prince ſeems to conſent to this propofal, and only deſires time to 


take leave of Jocaſta. It would ſeem that Creon is too ready to 
believe his ſon will conſent to this flight; and beſides, it is diffi- 
cult enough to effect it, the city being ſurrounded with enemies. 
However that may be, Creon is ſcare gone when Meneceus declares 
to the Chorus, that it was to deceive the ſorrow of his father that 
he feigned to yield obedience to his orders. Happy ſtratagem! 
e fays he. Creon would deprive Thebes of its only reſource. This 
% may r e in a father; but ſhould I be excuſable if 1 
« betrayed my country ! know then that I go to be-your deliverer; 
and to — myſelf for the Thebans.” Accordingly = 
departs determined to throw himſelf from the top of the walls to 
wards the cave of the dragon, after wounding himſelf firſt, that it 
may be ſprinkled with his blood. My life, ſays he, is the only 

good I can beſtow upon my country: is it poſſible to make 
it a more ſalutary or more precious preſent? happy that repub- 
lic whoſe citizens all concur in their endeavours for the preſer- 
& vation of their country!” 

This is a kind of epiſode, or ſubordinate action, which'i is rarely 
found in ancient tragedy. The Greek poets were of opinion that 
Oedipus prevented the of the principal action; and indeed how - 
ever they may be managed, they turn aſide the attention of the audi- 
ence; atleaſt they divide it, and rob tragedy of that beautiful ſimpli- 
2 which is ſo capable of pleaſing in itſelf. However, this epi- 

of Euripides, although a little forced, will juſtify thoſe of our 
awn time, if they were not carried much farther than his; and if 
they did not almoſt always turn upon love. 

This ſacrifice of Meneceus recals to the Chorus the idea of the 
Sphinx, who had often been gorged with human blood; and na- 
turally reminds them of the great ſervice Oedipus did the ſtate by 
delivering it from this monſter. The generoſity of Meneceus, who. 

in ſuch early youth runs voluntarily to death for the preſervation 
of his fellow citizens, makes likewiſe a beautiful part of the in- 
terlude. It muſt be confeſſed that the poet has ſhewn great judg- 
ment in giving this young prince ſo much preſence of mind as to 
conceal his intention from his father; and ſo much courage and 
reſolution as to go to death, without any other witneſſes of this vo- 
luntary facrifice than the Chorus: but even the preſence of the 
Chorus here may be eee 
. would ſuffer him to himſelf without informing Creon at 
Aa a 2 — 
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leaſt of his deſign? Yes, certainly; becauſethis Chorus are foreigners, 
who on account of their alliance with Thebes, and their own fitu- 
ation, were more intereſted in the public good, than in the particu- 
lar happineſs of Creon. In tragedies diveſted of the Chorus, as 
the manner is now, the poet on ſuch an occaſion, muſt have had 
recourſe to a ſoliloquy, or to ſome confidant ; which would have 
been more perplexing, and leſs animated. But, is it natural alfo, 
that a great and illuſtrious action ſhould be performed without 
any ' witneſs to it? no one who underſtands the drama will pre- 
tend to ſay that the audience are witneſſes; yet this is ſuppoſed 
in practice. How ſhall we excuſe this contradiction? + 


| . 
A meſſenger comes in great haſte to acquaint Jocaſta with the 


fituation of affairs between the two armies. She comes out of 
the palace; and the ſolicitude of a mother for her children, and a 
queen for the ſtate, produces here a very fine effect: ſhe is inſtantly 
informed that both the princes are ſafe; and that the Thebans are 
victorious. The attention is thus kept up with great art. It 
« is the death of Meneceus, ſays the meſſenger, which has procu- 
« red the Thebans this ſucceſs: for after this ſacrifice, Eteocles 
« poſted the ſeven chiefs as he had defigned : he diſtributed the 
6 bodies of horſe to ſupport the infantry. Immediately the ene- 
« mies advanced towards the extremity of the trenches: the 
<« trumpets ſounded on both fides. Pathenope, Amphiaralis, Hyp- 
% pomedon, Polynices, Tydeus, Capaneus, and Adraſtus, the - 
« yen chiefs of the enemy's army, commanded each the attack of 
« a gate.” The meſſenger having named them deſcribes after- 
wards the armour of each, with their deviſes in a manner little dif- 
ferent from Eſchylus *. I thought it neceſſary to abridge this def- 
cription in both poets, there being nothing in it very intereſting 
to us. It is ſufficient to give ſome idea of it; and to obſerve caſu- 
ally, that this ſcene of Euripides ſeems to be better managed in 
the recital than that of Eſchylus in the action; although the latter 
has its beauties, in that, Eſchylus ſhews Eteocles diſpoſing the 
order of battle, and diſtributing the poſts of his warriors before 
the eyes of the audience. 
« At firſt, continues the meſſenger, we made uſe of the bow, 
« the ſling, and ſtones which we forced out of the walls. The 


® See the Seven Chiefs at the ſiege of Thebes, V. II. AR III. 
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© beficged had the advantage; when Tydeus and Polynices cry- 
« ing out that a general aſſault muſt be made, the battle $5 
«« fiercer, and many fell on both ſides. Here the meſſenger gives 
a circumſtantial account of the action, after the manner of Homer. 
As this is an ancient ſiege, we will give one example from it: Ca- 
* paneus, fixing a ladder to the walls, ſwore that the thunder itſelf 
* ſhould not hinder him from taking the city. He mounts the 
ladder amidſt a ſhower of ſtones, which he guarded againſt by 
« covering himſelf with his ſhield. Already he had reached the 
© battlement, when Jupiter ſuddenly ſtruck him with his thun- 
« der, and the earth trembled in a moſt dreadful manner. The 
„ unhappy warrior was torn in pieces; his hair was carried aloft 
* by the winds; his blood ſtreamed upon the earth; his mangled 
limbs were toſt on each fide; and his burning carcaſe was ſeen to 
fall like a whirlwind. In a word, he ſeemed another Ixion upon 
*« the wheel. Adraſtus, perceiving that Jupiter was againſt him, 
« cauſed the aſſailants to retire from the trenches, &c.” - $1175 
The meſſenger adds, that the beſieged, encouraged by this mi- 
racle, made a ſudden fally with the cavalry. © They fell upon the 
« enemy; they broke their chariots of war; they covered the 
« plain with dead bodies, and delivered Thebes.” oy 1 
In this recital, which is very long, the activity of Eteocles is 
well deſcribed: he ſeems to be every where at once: he ſends 
ſuccours wherever they are neceſſary. The confuſion among the 
troops of the enemy, their broken chariots, and heaps of dead, 
are repreſented alſo with great ſpirit and livelineſs. By 
Jocaſta, upon this news, feels tranſport worthyofher character as a 
queen and mother. The ſtate is preſerved, and her ſons ſtill live; 
but ſhe pities Creon, who has ſo dearly purchaſed the ſafety of 
Thebes. Being defirous to know the ergy ac] of this action, 
and the laſt reſolutions of Eteocles and Polynices, the officer 
fays to her, © Enquire no more, great princeſs; hitherto every 
« thing is favourable to thee.” Theſe ambiguous words give 
new force to Jocaſta's curioſity; ſhe preſſes the meſſenger to ex- 
plain himſelf. * What wouldſt thou have more? anſwers he, 
« both the princes thy ſons are alive.” of 
JocasTa. I would know in one word, if the event of this bat- 
tle be as fortunate as the battle itſelf. = | 
...Mzs8zxGER. Suffer me, oh queen! to depart. Eteocles has oc- 
caſion for me. | | | wy OFT. 
The 
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The meſſenger in vain forms pretences for not ſaying more. Jo- 
caſta forces him to declare all he knows; and at length he con- 
feſſes that the two princes have reſolved to decide their quarrel by 
a fingle combat. Eteocles, purſues he, appeared on fe top of 
the walls; and commanding filence, ſpoke in theſe terms: Ye 
„brave warriors who are in arms againſt me, and you, ye The- 
* bans, hear me. Be no longer thus prodigal of your lives in fa- 
* your either of Polynices or me. I will fight fingly with my 
brother; if he dies by my hand, I ſhall reign unrivalled, and if I 
am vanquiſhed I will yield him the throne. Stay not oh, Argives, 
© to periſh here, but return into your native country! and you, oh 
*© Thebans, have already ſhed blood enough for me!” 

' Polynices eagerly accepted this propoſal, which was applauded 
with the loud acclamations of both armies. A truce was imme- 
diately agreed to; and in the midſt of the two camps, the chief on 
both ſides ſwore to obſerve conditions ſo juſt and fo reaſonable. 
* The twoprinces now prepared for fight: the Thebans ſurround- 
ed Eteocles, to arm him in ſteel; while the Argives did the ſame 
office for Polynices. The brothers appeared unmoved in each 
other's preſence: clad in ſhining armour, they burned with equal 
ardor for the combat. The warriors on both ſides exhorted them 
to ſupport their fame. Oh Polynices! faid the Argives, the 
* honour of Argos is in thy hands: it belongs to thee to erect a 
« ſtatue to Jupiter, for a monument of thy glory.” Go, brave 
« Eteocles, ſaid the Thebans, go, and remember that thou fighteſt 
for thy country: that thou haſt NI and that thou art a 
« king. Thus did they animate them for the combat: mean time 
<« the prieſts were employed in conſulting the intrails of the vic- 
« tims, the flames, and other auguries ; from whence they judged 
e of the ſucceſs of the combat. As for thee, oh queen! if thou 
c haſt any reſource in thy own prudence, or in the arts of en- 
„ chantment, haſte to the field, and diſſuade the princes from this 
« horrid fight. Thou art upon the point of loſing two ſons in 
« one day. Oh, haſte then to them] to them the danger is certain; 
<« and to thee the victory of either muſt be fatal!” | 

Jocaſta, without anſwering the meſſenger, who has perhaps too 
long delayed to tell her of a circumſtance ſo important, ſends for 
Antigone. This princeſs enters, full of grief and terror: Jocaſta in- 


— 
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One might ſay that Menelaus and Paris are here preparing for fight. That this 


whole deſcription is an imitation of the third book of the Iliad. 
* forms 
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forms her that her two brothers are g to murder each 
other. Let us go, ſays ſhe, let us throw ourſelves at their feet.” 
Antigone, before ſhe is fully informed of what is paſſing, makes 
ſome ſcruple to appear within view of the two camps: ſuch was 
the modeſty and decorum of thoſe times, of which the Greek poets 
give us frequent examples. But as ſoon as the princeſs hears that 
there is not a moment to be loſt, and that all is defperate, unleſs 
ſhe flies to her brothers, ſhe is the firſt to preſs the queen her mother 
to make no delay. Jocaſta, in her turn, urges her to follow her 
with haſty ſteps. « For ſhould we delay ever ſo little, ſays ſhe, we 
«<.areloſt; and thou wilt behold me expire upon the bodies of 
« thy brothers.” 7 5 

The Phenician virgins redouble the concern and curiofity of the 
ſpectators, by exclamations of terror and grief, which expreſs the 

timents of the pu le. Oh moſt unhappy mother! oh 
« wretched ſons! which of the two will be bathed in the blood of 
his brother? which of them are we to lament! Theſe excla- 
« mations and many others are more lively and affecting than it is 
*« poſſible to repreſent in our language. | 


A CT V. | | 
In this act Creon appears lamenting the death of his ſon, whoſe - 
{ad remains he brings to Jocaſta, to receive the honours of a fune- 
ral. He enquires for this princeſs: but the Chorus acquaint him 
with the ſtrange combat between Eteocles and Polynices, and the 
departure of Jocaſta and Antigone; who are gone to throw them- 
felves between. their ſwords. | | . 
Immediately afterwards a meſſenger enters. Grief is impreſt on 
his countenance, and his very air declares the mutual death of the 
two princes. Creon, and the Chorus ſcarce recover from the 
aſtoniſhment to which this news throws them, when the meſſenger 
adds, that Jocaſta alſo is dead. Here he reſumes the narration 
which he had left off in the preceding act: Thou knoweſt, ſays 
* he, the ere we gained upon the walls; no one here can be 
« ignorant of what paſſed ſo near him. pK 


But how then, it may be aſked, does it happen that Creon is ig- 
norant of the ſingle combat between the two brothers? for he is ſup- 
poſed to know nothing of it, although he is but juſt come from 
the cave of the dragon, from whence he bore the carcaſe of his 
ſon. This ſeems io be a fault which Euripides has committed, in 
order to avoid another ; namely, that of repeating the hiſtory pg 
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the ſiege to Creon, who had not heard it; or, of omitting the con- 
ſequences which followed it. Ifthe ancients were guilty of any errors 
of ſort, it was owing to their extreme nicety in making their actors 
come and go with propriety : a circumſtance which is very little 
attended to in our days. But in juſtification of Euripides, it 
may be ſuppoſed. that Creon had his mind ſo wholly employed 
upon his ſon's death, that after he had been an eye-witneſs of the 
victory of the Thebans, he was little ſolicitous about what follow- 
ed, which was the fingle fight between Eteocles and Polynices. 

« After the two princes were armed, continued the meſſenger, 
„they advanced to meet each other between the two armies, and 
<« prepared to begin the combat with their lances. Then Polyni- 
« ces turning towards Argos, Goddeis of the Argives, ſaid he, oh 
te venerable Juno, I am now under thy protection; my marriage 
e with the daughter of Adraſtus, and the retreat he gave me in his 
ce palace, which was my aſylum, are my ſureties for this protection; 
« prant that I may ſubdue my brother; and that his blood may 
« dye my victorious hands! Alas! too well I know that the con- 
« queſt I implore of thee is impious and diſgraceful; but it is ne- 
« ceflary.” Theſe words drew tears from the eyes of the ſoldiers ; 
they looked one on another, and lamented the cruel neceſſity to 
which Polynices was reduced, either of dying himſelf, or of giving 
death to his brother. As for Eteocles, he turned towards the tem- 
ple of Pallas. Oh daughter of Jupiter, cried he, grant that this arm 
«© may throw the lance into the boſom of a brother who comes to 
« ſpread deſolation throughout my country and his own. That in- 
« ſtant the blaze of the torch was ſeen, the ſignal for this unnatu- 
ral combat.“ | | 

A lighted torch was the ſignal for battle, before trumpets were 
in uſe; yet Euripides joins both theſe ſignals together in the ſiege 
of Thebes. A prieſt crowned with laurel bearing a lighted torch 
in his hand, uſed to walk before the army in the heat of battle; 
he was almoſt always ſpared by the enemy. From hence came 
the ancient proverbial manner of expreſſing a total defeat: Even 
the t:rch-bearer himſelf was not ſpared. And hence, perhaps, came 
the cuſtom of repreſenting diſcord with lighted — 4 
The two champions, proceeds the officer, flew to meet each 
*« other; and like two boars who ſharpen their tuſks, they foam 
t with rage, and each in the ſame moment attack, and is attacked.” 
Here hedeſcribes with great ſimplicity, the double combat. They 
begin with the lance; they covered themſelves with * 

uck- 
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. bucklers, and endeavoured by turns to wound each other in ſome 
** unguarded place.” The meſſenger adds, that the ſpectators wrapt 
in attention, were more agitated than the combatants themſelves. 
« Eteocles, ſays he, happening to ſlip his foot, and his ſhield fall- 
ing aſide, he received a ſtroke, which raiſed a joyful ſhout 
«« among the Argives. Polynices, in his turn, left part of his body 
* uncovered by his buckle», and felt himſelf wounded, and then 
« the Thebans triumphed ; but Eteocles, breaking his lance with 
« this ſtroke, retired a few paces back, and heaving up a large 
*« ſtone hurled it at Polynices ſo luckily that he brole bis lance 
« likewiſe. The combat now became equal again; they drew 
their ſwords, and eagerly approached each other: their bucklers 
s reſounded with the blows they gave and received. But Eteocles 
« had recourſe to a Theſſalian artifice.” The ſcholiaſts then 

inted the Theſſalians as they have ſince done all the Greeks. 
« He drew back his left foot, and advancing his right, ſtooped al- 
* moſt to the ground, and plunged his ſword into the belly of his 
brother. Polynices fell, almoſt drowned in his own blood. 
« Eteocles, ſuppoſing he had conquered, threw away his ſword, and 
« imprudently drew near his enemy to ſeize his ſpoils, when Po- 
& lynices collecting all his remainining ſtrength ſuddenly thruſt his 
« (word into the boſom of Eteocles.. Both lay extended on the 
« field biting the duſt; both conquered and both were conquerors.” 

Creon, with ſighs, obſerves that the imprecations of Oedipus 
have been fulfilled. © The two princes, continues the meſſenger, 
« were juſt fallen, when their wretched mother, accompanied by her 
« daughter, appeared. At the fight of her ſons bathed in their blood, 
« Oh too tardy ſuccours! cried ſhe; then throwing herſelf beſide 
« them, ſhe wept over them by turns. Ah, my dear brothers, ex- 
« claimed Antigone, is it thus then that you abandon a mother 
*« and a ſiſter? Eteocles, who now ſcarce breathed, opened his 
« eyes ; he knew the queen, and 2 her his bloody hand, ex- 
i prefſed his ſorrow and his remorſe by his tears. His brother al- 
« ſo perceiving the queen and princeſs, ſaid, tis done, I die, my 
40 800 grief is, for the condition in which I leave a mother and 
a ſiſter; and even my pertidious brother : for alas! this enem) 
« is ſtill dear to me. I beg of you as a laſt ſavour, that you will 
« not refuſe me a tomb in my native ape”, and that you will 
« appeaſe offended Thebes: the honour of a tomb in the The- 
« ban territory will recompenſe me for the crown which 1 have + 
« loſt. Oh, my mother, let thy hands cloſe my eyes! He himſelf 
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« laid the hand of Jocaſta * his eyes: fare wel, ſaid he, with a 
« dying voice, the ſhades of death involve me. That inſtant, they 
« both expired. Jocaſta in filence beheld theſe horrors; then 
« drawing the ſword out of the boſom of Eteocles, ſhe plunged it 
<« in her own, and fell upon the bodies of her ſons, which ſhe held 
« cloſe embraced.” | | 1 

The meſſenger concludes this long narration, with informing 
Creon of the diſpute which aroſe between the Argives and the 
Thebans, each fe claiming the victory, in right of the prince 
whoſe intereſts they had eſpouſed, From words, he ſays, they pro- 
ceeded to blows; and the Argives were put to flight, with the loſs 
of fix hundred men. ES 

* Immediately afterwards, the bodies of Jocaſta, Eteocles, and 
Polynices, are brought upon the ſtage. Antigone returns without a 
veil, and her hair diſhevelled: the ſight of theſe bodies, which 
ſhe had cauſed to be brought from the field, throws her into the 
deepeſt deſpair. Her grief breaks out in ſhort exclamations, in- 
terrupted with ſighs and groans ; and her ſituation ſpeaks more 
than her tongue: ſhe calls even upon things inanimate to ſhare 
her ſorrows ; then gazing on the bodies, * Upon which of them, 
« ſays the, ſhall I firſt ſpread this hair which I tear off? upon the 
« bleeding boſom of my mother, or the barbarous wounds of my 


« brothers? Oh Oedipus! come out, come out of thy dark dwelling.” | 


' Oedipus appears, wy haſt thou recalled me to the light, 
« my daughter, fays he, the light which I ſhall never more be- 
« hold? Why haſt thou forced me to leave my tomb, I who am 
« now but a phantome? Thou haſt no longer either a wife 
or ſons, anſwers Antigone: with grief I fay it, and not 
«to aggravate thy woes; thy fatal genius has ruſhed upon 
« them, and urged them to their ruin.” Oedipus fighs, groans, 
and weeps. Ah! what would thy forrows be, reſumes the prin- 
« ceſs, if thou couldſt behold their bodies extended on the earth?” 
She then recounts in few words, but eloquently, in what man- 
ner they periſhed ; and the Chorus wiſh that at leaſt a day fo full 
of horrors for the family of Oedipus may be the laft of their 
happy days: but Creon appears, to plunge them into new mis- 
fortunes. | | | 
He declares himſelf king of Thebes, according to the laſt 
will of Eteocles: he reſolves that his ſon Hemon ſhall efpouſe 
Antigone; and that Oedipus ſhall go into baniſhment. Tireſias, 
adds he, aſſures us, that unleſs Oedipus is baniſhed, Thebes ſhall 
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never enjoy a durable peace; and it is with regret that I comply 
with this oracle. Gh deſtiny, exclaims Oedipus! ſure no mor- 
tal was ever born under more horrid auſpices!” Here he enu- 
merates all his misfortunes; the oracle delivered before his birth ; 
the manner in which he was expoſed upon Mount Cytheranz the 
cruel ſervice that was rendered him in ſaving his life; the murder 
of his father; his marriage with his. mother; his blindneſs; his 
impriſonment; the miſerable deaths of Jocaſta, and bis two-ſons ; 

and all this terminated by a baniſhment more cruel than death it- 
ſelf. From whom ſhall he procure that aſſiſtance neceſſary to 
«« ſupport a wretched being? Who will be his guide? who. will 

5 care of his life? Jocaſta would have done it, but ſhe is no 
« more.” He reproaches Creon with his ia. but far from 
deſcending to mean ſupplications: he declares that he will not 
bend the knee 1 and that till his death he will main 
tain the dignity of a 

The new king, e, pretence of obſerving the ſtricteſt juſtice, 
carries his tyrannous ſeverity ſtill farther : he commands that the 
body of Polynices ſhould be caſt out of Thebes, without giving it 
ſepulchral honours,;: becauſe he came againſt his country with fire 
and ſword : he even forbids the burying it, under pain of death. 

Antigone, reduced to deſpair by theſe laſt ſtrokes of fate, which 
ſeem. to her more cruel than all the former, forgets for a mo- 
ment the dear dead, to weep for a father, who is more to be 
than them. Ah; my father! cries ſhe, thou art a perfect mo- 
« del of miſery ; other mortals ſhare a portion of it, thou only beareſt 
« the whole weight.” Then turning to Creon, ſhe aſks him what 
right he has to refuſe a ſepulchre to Polynices? Here follows a 
very warm debate between the princeſs and Creon. She declares; 
that although all Thebes ſhould oppoſe her, yet ſhe will bury her 
brother. * Bury thyſelf with him then,” ſays the king. - She in- 
treats, ſhe threatens, but all in vain; Creon is inflexible: he 
alledges the command of Eteocles, and the will of the Gods. 

In order to comprehend how far the ancients. carried their 
ſion, if the term may be allowed, for the honour of a tomb in 
native country, we need only read what the princeſs lays in this 
ſcene, to obtain leave of the tyrant to bury her brother. 

2 How cont thou paint he laws againſt one who 
is dead 
Cg. It e who pronounced the) ſentence; it is 
my part to execute it, 37 £200 ac 
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Ax ri. The ſentence is unjuſt; it is unjuſt to pay any oo 
WW": 5 

Cnron. How! is it not juſt to maintain the laws? 

ANT1G. Not when thoſe laws are ty-annical. 

CxEON. Is it tyrannical to puniſh Polynices? 

ANTI. It is. 

Cx RON. He was an enemy to his country. 

AnT16. Chance, and his own ill fortune, fared him to be ſo; 
and death is the conſequence of it. 

CReon. And the want of a tomb ſhall be his puniſhment.. 

ANT1G. He proſecuted a juſt claim. | 

CRO. He ſhall be puniſhed for doing ſo. It is my will, and 
F ordain it. 

Ax r. And I will bury him, although all Thebes thould op- 
poll me. | 

CRreon. Bury thyſelf with him then. 

ANnT16. It will be my glory to ſuffer for my effeQion to my 
brother. © 

' CREON. Guards, ſeine her, and bear her to the palace. 

AN TIOG. In vain doſt thou attempt it; I will not quit this 
dear body. 

Cao. I paidon theſe tranſports, in conſideration of thy ſex; 
but know ii that ah a decree of the Gods, WHY Lam reſolved to 
obe 

— The Gods decree that the dead ſhall not be inſulted. 

CReoN. It is their will, that not even a little duſt ſhould be caſt 
over his body. £ 

ANnT1G. Alas, prince! I conjure ch ſuffer me to bury my bro- 
ther. Grant this requeſt for the ſake of Jocaſta, thy fiſter, and 
my mother. 

CEN. Fruitleſs intreaties? my reſolution is fixed. 

ANTI16, Permit me only to wafh his body. 

CREoN. It muſt not be. 

AnT16. Let me but bind up his wounds. 

CR RON. No honours muſt be to a traitor. 

AnT16. Oh, my dear brother! I ſhall at leaſt be allowed. the 
ſatisfaction of embracing thee. 

Creon. No, trouble not with this unſeaſonable mourning, the 
marriage with which I intend to honour thee. 

AnT1G. With which thou wilt honour me, tyrant! Holt! thou 
think me baſe enough to eſpouſe thy ſon.? 


Cxx- 
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Ca rox. Intereſt and neceſſity will oblig thee to it. Ar 
AnT1G. The night which ou chuſt for e a 
uce another Danaide. 
Cx tex. Fo heaven, what infolence | hi aaa 
AnT16. Yes, here I vow to pie the bien we u | 
thou would force on me. Mr 9 f « 
Crrov. And why, ungrageful woman, dot  thoj' lein this 
marriage? 9 
Arr. That 1 m follow an unhappy father into baniſh- 
ment. - 
Cx ON. This ill-timed haughitineſs degenerates into madne(s! 
Ari. To die with him, i baniſhment is too little. 
Oxros. Well, 80 chen; 1 fl deliver my ſon from a fory. 
| 1 mA * (He goes out.) 
Orprrbb My daughter, 1 whats this exceſs of tendernels; 


but— Fan ee e 
Arie. How | dan &eſpools"the En of u tbr, de, 
don che beſt of fathers aft f 7 t Hitt fin; Nh 
Wo,” 28 e V bone |] Lan ſupport my" nltleries 


Arie. And e il WES bare care of thy IF 5 ply 
_ -Oxprevs. T'wait only ford h, in whatever tace'it 
the Gods to offer it wer hog! pics e or 
Arion Pardon me, my eber but in thee 1 no lor y 
that Oedipus who confounded qu ns op N ON EIU 
Oxp1evs. Nor am I longer he; that day which en 
with ſucceſs, cauſed all my. e | 
ANTIG. Aa pe gt os them and not ir 


with him. whe | 
will ir be for « pridcels esd 


OxDp1Pvs. How: dif 
miſerable blind father, baniſhed from his country! 

 AnTi6. A murkey priticels may think ſo, » daughter will have 
different ſentiments oy 
| Oep1pvs. Well, be it wo then; lead me to thy wodker: Jet ws 
take a laſt farewel of her.. * 916 

Au rid, Mere e is til this dels hand: for the kit time. 

' Oxp1evs. Oh mother ! oh wretched wife! 

ANnT1G. All miſeries were besped ppon her, death has com- 
N them | | 

Ozpiyvs. . Where are my fonsÞ 6 Agron Nat 3 as 
* 1 SOS OCT 73487 An- 
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Ax ri. Here they lie, oloſe- to each other. To 
Ozp1evs, Guide my trembling hand to their faces. | 
AuG. Indulge thy tenderneſs, for ſons who are now no more. 

OEpieus. Oh! ye ſtill dear remains, oh wretched children of a 
moſt, wretched father! EBT PO JF 4 
AnTi16. Adieu, my dear Polynices, be. witneſs of my affection, 
and the r make to the. eee 
Opis. Daughter, the oracle of Apollo is accompliſhed. 
85 Ange: Haſt thou then any new misfortunes to acquaint me 
G 1 
Oep1Pvs,, I shall die an exile at Athens. b 


- 


AwT16. At Athens! will Athens then dare to receive Oedipus? 


4 44+ + % 


Orpir os. Colona, the ſacred dwelling of Neptune, will receive 
ine; there I ſhall find an aſylum, and a tomb. Let us go then my 
generous daughter, ſince thou art reſolved to be the companion of 
my baniſhment, and guide my doubtful ſteps. 1 

Ihe reſt is written with a ſimplicity which the Greeks delighted 
in; but which would ſhock a modern reader. Oedipus afks for 
his ſtaff, Antigone gives it him, and marks. the place where he 
mult fix it at each ſtep, leſt he ſhould ſtumble. They both, after 
ſome pathetic reflections on their former een and their pre- 
ſent miſety, Which increaſe, the compaſſion of the audience, retire 
to go into baniſhment, and the tragedy conclu des. 
his pigge, is erouded with incidents, but all leading to the fame 
end: ĩt is an afſemblage of the misfortunes of Oedipus, and his 
family. The poet has brought them together, to give greater 
ſcope for the paſſions of terror and pity, which he aimed at ex- 
citing. The laſt act would ſeem ſuperfluous, like that of the Ajax of 
Sop ocles, if we did not remember, that to be denied the honours 
of a funeral, was to the ancients a puniſhment more dreadful than 
death itſelf. Thus the death of their tragic heroes was not a ſuf- 
ficient cataſtrophe ; the action could only be finiſhed by the grant, 

or refuſal of a ſepulchre. I ſhall ſay nothing of other faults, 
| N Face de condemn. or ewuſe, according asche is 

more or leſs prejudiced againſt the manner of the ancients. I 
have given a faithful analyſis of this piece; ſo that what defects it 
has may be eaſily diſcovered: but there are ſome things in the 
manners which cannot be reliſned dc. 

Eteocles is indeed criminal by his injuſtice, and his ambition; 
and Polynices, although a much more amiable! character, is not 
altogether innocent, ſince he waged war againſt his native 9 a 

ä e 
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The evident injuſtice of his brother, which forced him upon it, is 


not a ſufficient excuſe for him; and this is one of thoſe delicate 


ſituations ſo proper to en the attention, and interglt the paſ- 
fions. But he e e they had committed no as 
crimes, yet contract a great-ſhare of guilt by confining Oedipus in 
an obſcure apartment of the palace ; becauſe the reſpect they owed 
to a father ought to have prevailtd over every other canſideration, 
and even over the ſhame and reproach they were apprehenſive of, 
which were their only motives for this treatment 0 bi e 
But what can be faid for Oedipus, Jocaſts, arid Antigone,*who 
are guilty of involuntary crimes only, and yet are miſerable ? what 
can be ſaid for Creon, who in excuſe for his exceſſive rigour,.. 
to diſguiſe his politic hatred, pleads an oracle delivered by Tireſſas, 
and the dying commands of an uſurper? but that we mult enter 
into theſe notions, and theſe manners which appear ſo range to 
us; and this cannot always be done, on account of the remoteneſs 
of times, and difference of ideas. For, as in matters that relate to 
amuſement, and depend upon taſte, the firſt impreffioti is very 
| ftrong, and inſtantly turns to prejudice ; it is therefore natural ta 
be ſhocked with ideas which appear fingular ; hd which oh that 
account loſe the charms that formerly mads ſo ſtrong an itnpreſ- - 
bon vpon the mind. Howarr, this pjcceobtained the prjce upon 
* / | e W IA ated 
That we may gain a full knowledge of the difference 'bethecti 
the taſte of Greece and that of other ages, we muſt not omit Here 
the Thebaid of Sencca, although more than half of it is loſt; nor 
that of Racine, tho one of his worlt tragedies; nor even that of 
Dolce, notwithſtanding it is tranſlated from the Greek, aud phe 
part of Rotrou's, the reader having already ſeen the other.” N 
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. 4 ths 84 -s 7 


"Yes iece is come eden to us in ſo Mutllatpe A ſtate, i the 
: plan K purſues is ſo different from that of Euripides, 
that 1 Di lay or very little for it. If this plan was natural at 
leaſt, we might by the help of conjecture, as with Ariadne's clue, diſ- 
cover its intricacies; but we well know that to be natural was 

not the manner of Seneca. He follows the impulſe” of his own 
hery imagination, whenever f it leads him from the right to the left; 
from black to white. There are ſome r remains of ancient 
ſtatues, as for example bare trunks only, which by their ſituation, 
a ſkilful ſtatuary would gueſs with probability enough, what heroes, 
or what Gods, thoſe ſtatues When entire, repreſented, and in what 
attitudes; but it is difficult to venture at any conjecture with re- 
gard to eneca's Thebaid; beſides, what we have left of it, is filled 
with ſuch extravagant rant, to give it its true name, that to ſeek 
for any connexion or order, would be fruitleſs trouble. After what 
we have ſeen of the * of Seneca, 1 _ be excuſed for this 


ſevere” criticiſm upon him. 
"KC TL ng 


All that we have remaining of the firſt act is one ſcene be- 
tween Oedipus and Antigone *; in which there are above three 
hundred verſes ; but not more than ſeven or eight of theſe are to 
the purpoſe, or lead to the ſuhject of the tragedy. Oedipus, blind, 
appears with his daughter: we do not immediately know why he 
is introduced, but by n is diſcovers that he is reſolved 10 go 


. 


* 1 * 
- . — 


rer the extent of other Latin cakes that there is 


, by 
only s few rerſes, and the ode of the Chorus wanting to this act. 
| into 
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into a voluntary baniſhment; and to abandon himſelf wholly to 
his deſpair. One would imagine, by the ſituation in which he is 

ſhewn, and by the exceſs of his grief, that he had but very lately 
diſcovered himſelf to be the huſband of his mother; otherwiſe his 

_ tranſports would be altogether inexcuſable : for grief, when mel- 
lowed by time, expreſſes itſelf more nobly, and with a decent calm - 
neſs. However, it muſt at leaſt be three or ſour years ſince he 
came to the knowledge of his misfortunes. Oedipus is determined 
to die at any rate; he ſeeks the means, and this in a manner o 
ridiculous, that after having in vain requeſted of his affectionate 
daughter either ſteel, poiſon, or that ſhe will lead him to the 
top of ſome precipice, he concludes that he ought to have recourſe 
to his own hands; which in an apoſtrophe he exhorts to ſerve him 
faithfully. But his greateſt perplexity is, 'to determine what part 
of him he ſhall firſt wound, For, ſays he, all of me is guilty.” 


« Totus nocens ſum; qua. yoles mortem exige 
«« Effringe corpus, &c." _ 


« Begin then, my arm, wherever thou wilt; pierce this 
« with a thouſand wounds; tear out this heart; mangle theſe 
« intrails.” Thus he goes on, and concludes at length to begin 
with his head; having already torn out his eyes. Certainly all 
this is very pathetic ! Oh Grecian fimplicity ! what art thou be- 
come, under the pen of this Latin wit 3 
Oedipus at laſt repeats all the crimes he has committed, the re- 
membrance of which, and the grief and remorſe he feels for them, 
force him to deſire death, and ends with flightly mentioning that 
misfortune which is nevertheleſs the ſubject of the tragedy : name- 
ly, the cruel diſſention between his two ſons, who were competi- 
tors for the throne. He tells us, that one refuſed to reſign it, and 
the other comes with an army to claim it. Antigone takes occa- 
ſion from this to intreat that Oedipus will live to reſtore peace to 
the ſtate, and to reconcile his ſons. We cannot know whether he 
grants or denies her requeſt, for the reſt of this act is loſt ; how- 
ever, we ſhall ſoon ſee this prince appear again upon the ſcene. 
The firſt thought that offers itſelf to the mind, after reading Eu- 
ripides, is, that the Latin poet was deſirous of imitating the Greek 
one, in the ſcene where Oedipus appears; but it is very plain that 
he has ſpoiled it; and that of an excellent one, he has made a ve- 
ry bad one, by miſplacing it, and by the heightenings he has at- 
tempted to give it. Euripides makes Oedipus come out of his 
Vor. II. Coe priſon 
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_ to be witneſs of the dreadful chaſtiſements of heaven upon 
is ſons; and to have his -miſeries "aggravated by a ſhameful ba- 
niſhment: In this ſituation — 17 may and ought to give vent 
to his griefs, which he does with becoming majeſty; but the Latin 
poet opens the ſcene with the furious e of this prince, 
without giving him any new ſubject for theſe tranſports, if it be 
not, that at the cloſe of them he mentions the diviſion between his 
ſons, which he knew before, and of which he was perhaps the 
cauſe, by his imprecations. Aftor all, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
theſe wild ſallies are expreſſed in the fineſt verſes imaginable. 


er 


There are but forty verſes of this act preſerved. We only ſee 
an officer, who comes to inform Oedipus that Polynices has laid 
ſiege to Thebes, with an Argive army; and he intreats him to 
ward off this tempeſt from the city. Whol! anſwers the prince. 
« am Ia man to hinder crimes, and withhold a barbarous hand 
« from ſhedding kindred blood? No no, my ſons do not degenerate 
from their father; I know them by theſe deeds.” 


Me nunc ſequuntur, laudo & agnoſco Jubens.” e 
He does more, he exhorts them to ſhew themſelves worthy of 


. 


ſuch a father. | 
« Exhortor aliquid ut patre hoe dignum gerant.” 


This figure is puſhed very far, according to Seneca's manner; for, 
in effect, the father animates his ſons, as if they were preſent, to 
murder each other. | | | 


« Agite, O propago clara, generoſam indolem 
« Probate factis, &c. b 

| ee rater in fratrem ruat, &c.” 
This is a very uncommon repreſentation of deſpair; and in this 
conjuncture it would be beautiful if it was not extravagant. 


ACT MI. 


Jocaſta enters, to declaim in this act as Oedipus had done in the 
firſt. In this lies Seneca's power; all his principal characters are 
orators. The queen is doubtful for which of her ſons her heart 
ought to declare itſelf; for Polynices or for Eteocles? Both are 
- her ſons. One claims his right, but claims it at the head of an 
army, 


army, which he leads againſt his country: the other is no Jeſs deat 
to her than his brother; yet the balance leads: towards the former; 
whoſe cauſe is the juſteſt, and who is the moſt oppreſſed; and ſhe = 
ſays, like Sabina, the wife of Horace, in Corneille s trage: 

5 


Je en da parti quaffigers le t.. 
| Nus cauſa melior ſorſque deterior trabit , | 
Inclinat ani mus infirmo favenn. 


Corneille had certainly this ſcene of the Latin tragedy in view 
when he compoſed that ſpeech for Sabina; and the wonder is, 
that Seneca ſhould have formed a Corneille, as Euripides has a - 
Racine, W * 
An officer interrupts the queen, to tell her that the two ar- 
mies are upon the point of engaging, if ſhe' does not uſe ſorne 
endeavours to reconcile her ſons. Jocaſta anſwers, that ſhe wi 
go; but inſtead of haſtening to prevent the battle, ſhe continues 
upon the ſtage to ſpeak ſome fine lines which Seneca was reſolved 
not to loſe. Antigone again intreats her not to delay; and then 
Jocaſta remembering that ſhe has been already prefied to depart ; 
and that there is not a moment to loſe, wiſhes to be carried by 
the winds, or that ſome griffin would bear her on his wings at 


ſhe may the ſooner reach the camp. Accordingly ſhe runs like a 
mad woman, at leaſt the officer tells us ſo, very plainly. © 


« Vadit furenti fimilis, aut etiam furit.” 


He even makes five or fix unſcaſonable compariſons, to illuſtrate 
his thought. Seven or eight lines follow next, which are ab- 
ſolutely unintelligible; and which are apparently out of place, 
and put here by chance: for the ſame officer, When be has 
told us that Jocaſta flew away like a Bacchanal, adds imme- 
diately afterwards (and unfortunately the verſes ſeem connected) 
that Jocaſta had arrived in the middle of the two armies; that 
ſhe ſeparated them inſtantly; that the brothers, who were read 
to engage in fight, held their javelins ſuſpended; and that th 
talked of peace; and other circumſtances of the like nature, whic 
we are ſure he could not be ſo ſoon informed of, eſpecially fince 
ſhe was not tranſported through the air as ſhe wiſhed to be; and 
that the officer was not ſuddenly taken up to the top! of a high 
tower to ſee all that he relates. After al, Fug connected this 
may ſeem by the diſpoſition of the verſes, it is ſo little by the ſenſs, 

. 'Ccc2 e that 
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that it would be unjuft to decide abſolutely upon a piece which is 
evidently mutilated; and of which we have very few fragments 
remaining. 2163.37 : fl 1 ©3773] Viv 


x Ca TE, 
The fifth act of this tragedy is wanting; and the fourth is not 
more entire or more intelligible than the preceding ones, although 
the verſes follow one another in their natural order. | 
Jocaſta appears here between her two ſons; at leaſt ſhe 
ſpeaks to both as if they were preſent ; but there is only one who 
anſwers, which is Polynices. The queen bids him embrace his 
brother; he refuſes. Wilt thou not truſt to my faith,” ſays ſhe ? 
No, replies Polynices. This is a harſh compliment, although 
tortured into a thought which is deſigned to be extremely witty. 


« Timeo: nihil jam jura nature valent. 
Poſt ifſta fratrum exempla, ne matri quidem, 
Fides habenda eſt.” 


« I fear, and my fear is too well founded. Here nature loſes 
„her rights; and after an example of ſuch cruel enmity between 
« brothers, how can one confide even in a mother ?” 

The queen in vain exhorts him to throw off his armour, and 
this ſhe does by enumerating each part of it. But Polynices is 
obſtinate. Jocaſta then turns to Eteocles, and endeavours to ob- 
tain the ſame requeſt of him, but at firſt without ſucceſs. She af- 
terwards makes a long ſpeech, as different from that in Euripides 
as the whole ſcene is: that is to ſay, it is pompous, ſwelling, and not 
in the leaſt affecting. Polynices anſwers her; but Eteocles, as I 
have before obſerved, ſays not a word: this long filence is ſurpri- 
ſing enough. As for Polynices, he declares that he will reign, 
coſt what it will ; and he no otherwiſe preſerves any part of the 
character Euripides, gives him. But that the reader may be bet- 
ter able to form a judgment of this piece, I have given the ſenſe 
and the conduct of all that remains of the fourth act, which is 
undoubtedly the leaſt exceptionable, and the beſt ſupported of any 
in the play, as well by the dignity of ſome of the ſentiments, as 
by the beauty of the verſification. 

Joc As rA. Turn upon me this hoſtile ſteel, and theſe flames 
with which you threaten your country. Let both armies fall only 
on Jocaſta; enemy or citizen, it matters not, both ought to plunge 
their ſwords into that body which has given brothers to her huſ- 


band. Pierce this breaſt, ſcatter theſe mangled limbs, for I am the 
mo- 
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mother of Polynices and Eteocles: yet give me your hands while 
they are ſtill innocent; a fatal error makes you guilty in ſpito of 
yourſelves. Hitherto it is the crime of fortune, and this day 
ſee the horrors of it. Lou are yet at liberty to chuſe or to reject it. 
Oh! if filial piety has yet a place in your hearts, grant me the 
peace I implore of you? If crimes only can pleaſe you, a greater 
than any you have yet committed muſt enſue. I come to op 
this crime; but which of you ſhall I intreat ? which ſhall I firſt 
embrace? my tenderneſs is divided between them: One has 
been abſent; and if their former agreement were to take place, 
the other would ſoon beſo. It is only then by wur that your 
mother can behold you together! Come near, Polynices, the 
miſeries thou haſt ſuffered in baniſhment render thee dearer to 
a mother; come near, my ſon, but firſt ſneath tliat cruel ſword ; 
fix that javelin in the earth, which is impatient to dart from 
thy hand. This ſhield oppoſes my embrace, oh quit it! lay 
aſide thy helmet, and ſhew thyſelf to thy mother. Why doit 
thou turn aſide thy eyes? why ſo anxiouſly view the poſture and 
the arm of Eteocles? I will be thy ſhield, my ſon, his ſword ſhall - 
not ſhed thy blood, till it has firſt drawn mine. Why this irreſo- 
lution? canſt thou not truſt thy mother 
PoLYNices. Yes, I acknowledge I fear all: nature here loſes 
her rights. After an example of ſuch cruel enmity between bro- 
thers, can I with prudence even truſt a mother? r 
JocAs rA. Well then, reſume thy ſword, thy helmet, and thy 
armour, while thy brother lays down his. Eteocles, thou wert 
the cauſe of this war, it is thy part to diſarm thyſelf firſt. 


Fu pone ferrum, cauſa qui es ferri prior.” _ 


Oh, if the rage of fight poſſeſſes you, I aſk but one ſhort inter- 
val, one moment to embrace a ſon returned from a long exile! ſuf- 
fer me to embrace him for the firſt, or forthe laſt time. At leaſt la 
aſide your arms while I imp!ore peace of you. Alas] you fear e 
other, and I fear you both; but it is only for yourſelves. -Polyni- 
ces, why doſt thou refuſe to quit this ſteel? enjoy the truce, it de- 
pends on thee. The battle which you both ſo eagerly defire; will 
render victory ſhameful, and a defeat glorious: Thou art afraid 
of being taken at a diſadvantage by thy brother! Ah, whentreachery 
and crimes are to be committed, be rather the victim than the au- 
thor of them: but fear nothing, thy mother will be: ſurety for 
both. Will you then, my ſons, give me cauſe to envy the blind. 
7, ; ' 2 | ' $ Neſs 
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neſs of your father, which hides theſe horrors from him: am I 
here to diſſuade you from a crime, or to view it nearer? 
Eteoeles has laid down his arms: Ah, Polynices, it is thou then 
to whom muſt addreſs my prayers, or rather my tears!“ I ſee thee 
again; I ſee thee, alas! after fo many ardent prayers to ſee thee. 
Thou art then allied to a foreign king! how many ſeas, how ma- 
ny dangers have been witneſſes of thy flight! Thy mother has not 
preſided at thy marriage, nor adorned thy palace; nor wreathed 
the hymenial torches | The father of thy bride, inſtead of treaſures, 
inſtead of territories, gives thee war for a portion with her: the 
ſon-in-law of an enemy, far removed from thy native country; re- 
fuged in a foreign kingdom ; thy own unjuſtly witheld from 
thee; baniſhed without guilt; all thou wantedſt to make thee 
wretched, as Oedipus's was a criminal marriage; and that thou 
haſt completed. Oh, my ſon, whom I ſee again, after ſo lon 
an abſence! Oh, my Polynices! the hope and fear of a fond 
mother: thou whom I have fo often implored the Gods, that I 
might behold again: thou, whoſe return may be as fatal to me as 
it was welcome. When ſhall I ceaſe, cried I, to tremble for him? 
thou wilt fear for thyſelf, -anſwered the Gods, when thou ſeeſt him 
again. Alas! it is too true, Polynices, and war arrive together. 
Oh, my ſon! turn aſide this ſword from thy native country, while 
it is not yet wholly criminal: too much guilt has it already 
incurred, by its approach. Alas! my blood freezes in my 
veins when I behold my ſons ſo near the brink of a dreadful pre- 
cipice. Ah!] what is the crime I expect to ſee thee commit? One 
far more impious than that which thy unhappy father was not a- 
ble to foreſee. No, I will not any longer fear that thou wilt com- 
mit it. I will not ſee it; but I am miſerable in having lived fo long 
as to be apprehenſive that I ſhall ſee it. . 
My dear fon, I conjure thee by this womb which gave thee birth, 
after ſach agonizing pains; by thy ſiſters filial piety ; by the face 
of thy innocent father, which his own hands has 15 cruelly man- 
gled; I conjure thee to ſpare thy country the flames with which 
thou threateneſt it, and turn back theſe fatal colours: even thy re- 
treat will not prevent ſome part of thy meditated crime from be- 
ing committed. Thebes has already beheld her fields covered 
with hoſtile bands; ſhe has ſeen her meadows trampled by the 


—— 


t is probable that Polynices raiſes here the vizor of his helmet at leaſt; tle 
ext gives us to underſtand as much. | 
feet 
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feet of furious ſteeds; ſhe has ſeen thy warriors rolling deen tha 
in their chariots; ſhe has ſeen torches kindled to reduce our heu- 
ſes to aſhes ; and what was never heard of before; even in Thebes, 
ſhe has ſeen two brothers ready to deſtroy each other by the ſword-. 
The Theban army, the whole people, thy ſiſters, and even thy mo-: 
ther, have been witneſſes of theſe horrors. Oedipus indeed may 
thank his deſpair for having eſcaped a ſight ſo miſerable. Oh, let 
this name remind thee, that in the judgment of thy father, error; 
itſelf ought not to remain unpuniſhed ! Be warned then, I conjure 
thee, and do not overthrow thy country; deſtroy. not a {throne 
which thou wiſheſt to aſcend. Reflect a moment upon the blind- 
neſs of thy rage: thou claimeſt a right to reign over this kingdom; 
and thou wouldſt lay it in ruins. Thou wouldſt poſſeſs it, and 
yet thou wouldſt annihilate it. To be thine it muſk ceaſe to be. 
Thy conduct hurts thy cauſe. Wouldſt thou not ſpread deſolation 
over her, like an enemy? deſtroy her city, burn her fruitful fields, 
put all her inhabitants to flight? Ah, Thebes cannot belong to 
thee! for no one would lay waſte his own territories... Thou canſt 
not conſider this country as thy own, againſt which thou bringeſt 
{word and flames. Suffer the ſtate to ſubſiſt, and then demand - 
which of you ſhall reign over it. en 0 

But canſt thou, my ſon, canſt thou . the fight of Thebes 
. reduced to aſhes? What! theſe towers of Amphion, not raiſed by 
the painful labours of human hands, but by the powerful 
of the lyre, which even ſtones obey ; wouldſt thou have the cru- 

elty to overthrow them? to carry away the ſpoils of Thebes, and 
load with fetters the kindred of Oedipus ? to force her matrons 
from the arms of their huſbands ? to confine her beauteous virgins 
in priſon, that they may be preſented as ſlaves to the young brides 
of Argos? and I who am thy mother, in ſhameful: bonds, enhance 
the triumph of a brother over his brother? Wouldſt thou dare to 
introduce the enemy into a city which ought to be ſo dear to thee? 
wouldſt thou put all to fire and ſword, and with this brutal rage 
expect to be a king? of what value would the ſceptre be then 
Oh, liſten, my ſon, to the counſel of thy mother nn _ in- 
human ambition, and obey the dictates of piety, 

PoLyNices. What! me wouldſt thou have to fy, and Kill con- 

tinue to lead a wandering life, far from my native country, 
implori ra and ſupport from ſtrangers? Could I be worſe 
treated if I had been perjured, and a traitor ? ſhall I bear- the pu- 

niſhment of another's treachery, while he enjoys the I 
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of it? but thou commandeſt me to be gone; ſhould I obey, what 
erm doſt thou preſcribe to my exile? where wouldſt thou that I 
ſhould fix my - 88% ? ſhall my brother poſſeſs my palace, while I 
think myſelf happy to be confined to any cottage which he will 
deign to offer me; for this ſurely you cannot deny me? I may at 
leaſt expect an humble retreat inſtead of the throne, which thou 
wouldſt deprive me of. Reduced to this miſerable condition, a 
vile ſlave, and not ſo much a huſhand as a ſubject, how can I fol- 
low Adraſtus to his kingdom? No, mother, to fall from a throne to 
ſlavery, is what I cannot bear. | 
JocasTa. If nothing but a throne will content thee, and if thy 
hand muſt weild a ſceptre, weighty as it is, the univerſe will af- 
ford thee a thouſand. | | ; | 
Here the poet makes a geographical enumeration of kingdoms, 
which is puerile enough in Latin, but would be worſe in French. 
| Jocaſta continues thus: 
So, conquer theſe kingdoms, lead thither Adraſtus and his army; 
let him put thee in poſſeſſion of theſe crowns: as for the crown of 
Thebes, be aſſured it is ſtill thy father's. Baniſhment is better 
than ſuch a return; thy baniſhment is the crime of another; thy 
return will be thy own crime. Thy forces more uſefully employ- 
ed in other conqueſts, will procure thee ſceptres unſullied with guilt: 
thy brother, no longer thy competitor, will be the firſt to fight for 
thee. Go then, and engage in enterpriſes which a father and a 
mother may ſecond with their prayers. A ſceptre obtained by a 
crime is worſe than exile. Reflect upon the miſeries and the vi- 
ciſſitudes of war. In vain art thou followed by all the forces of 
Greece; in vain doſt thou diſplay thy innumerable troops, the fate 
of arms is always doubtful, to rivals for dominion. The ſword 
ſeems equal, but it is fortune that decides our hopes and fears. 
The crime is certain, the ſucceſs of it is not ſo. Should I be- 
ſeech the Gods to grant thy deſires, thou wouldſt baniſh them 
from Thebes; her citizens would be maſſacred; the enemy would 
become maſters of thy country; thou wouldſt ſubdue thy brother, 
and triumph; but what a triumph is that. which the conqueror 
cannot enjoy without rendering himſelf hateful! Alas! even he 
whom thou ſo ardently deſireſt to conquer, when conquered, thou 
wouldſt mourn for. Oh then, my fon, quit this fatal defign ! de- 
liver thy country from fear, and thy — from anxiety and 


grief. 
Po- 
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- Porynices., What! ſhall not then brother be puniſh- 
ed for his treachery 29876 my guilty pupiſh 


E Believe me he will be too ſeverely ed he will 
"ww 
oLYNICEs. Is this the puniſhment thou reſery eſt for him TN 
e That it is a puniſhment believe thy nd-father ; 
believe thy father, Cadmus and his whole race teach thee 
that it is one. Not one of them wore the crown with impu 
although they were not perjured., Number Eteocles among th g 
— kings, 


 PoLynicss. I do, and 1 think his deſtiny too rious to h 
in the rank of monarchs. glori 17 


Jocas rA. I place thee but in the rank of exiles, be hated then, 
and reign on that condition. 
? PoLynices. Be it ſo. He who fears to be hated is nbt es. 
rous to reign. The creator of the world has made theft two 
things inſeparable, hatred and empire. A king and « hers will 
ſuffer hatred. And what is it that procures a monarch the love of 
his people? He ſtays his hand and checks his power: he his 
more power when be is hated. He who would n affection may 
hold the ſcepter in a paſſive hand. 
1 Jocas ra.“ The king that is hated by his peopl ple never ſways 
the ſcepter long; but it belongs to kings to give Cul of x Peil 
| government. Doſt thou give rules to 
|  Polynices anſwers this ſubtilty, which: is very - livin; as wel 
as many other paſſages, only by declaring the he will ' facrifice 
every to obtain the crown : bode agen lm 
N even his wife to the flames. 


* Pro regno velim 

00 COT. b penates, conjugem flammis dare. 
Imperia pretio quolibet conſtant bene 
Ihe reſt is wanting. What we have juſt read will be approved 
or diſapproved according to the different taſtes among men. I have 
_ endeavoured to tranſlate this author without bucleſquing him, a 
manner of tranſlating which is but too common. I have hen 
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more faithful to his ſenſe chan to his pointed tuen of wit. There | 


are however ſome beauties to be found in this piece; but they are 
not beauties in the taſte of Grecian fumplicity ; ſuch as are ſtruck 


» — —— ü ẽͤ— — — — 

Wo, Notwithſtanding theſe lines are thus deed they would be * * 

placed in ſome editions, there are manu- -mouth of Polyaices. - 

ſcripts which give them to Jocaſta ; and in- : 
Vol. II. bad Vich 
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with the glare of wit will here find where withal to gratify them 
ſelves ; but thoſe who would examine cloſely the ſtrength of rea- 
ſoning, and the conduct of the paſſions, will not be equally pleaſed. 
But in order to ſatisfy theſe different criticks, I ſhall give them 
the thoughts of Juſtus Lipſius, and Daniel Heinſius, upon the Latin 
Thebaid. AY p | 

* Juſtus Lipſius, inhisobſervations upon the Latin tragedies, takes 
great pains to diſcover who are the authors of them. He pretends 
to have found three or even four. He gives the Medea to the true 
Seneca, who lived in the time of the Emperor Claudius. Many 
other pieces, as the Hercules Mad, to a Seneca in the reign of 

Trajan. As for the Thebaid, this is his opinion of it: that it was 
- written by an author, whoſe name he is not able to diſcover, but 
whom he thinks worthy of the age of Auguſtus, He would, he 
fays, if he durſt, decide this queſtion ; however, he is of opinion, 
that he may ſafely pronounce this piece to be greatly ſuperior to 
the others. The economy of it, continues he, is very different 
from all the reſt : It has no Chorus, it ſuffers no interruption, it is 
« written uniformly, the poetry every where equal, and the whole 
piece is grand, ſublime, and truly worthy of the buſkin. There 
« 1s nothing puerile in it; nothing ſtrained or affected; the ſen- 
* tences wonderful fine; not ſtudiouſly introduced, but ſtrong, 
nervous, and to me they appear ſo ſtriking, that they not only 
« animate me, but lift me as it were out of myſelf. Can any of 
« the others produce ſuch an effect? I will venture to pronounce 
« that it is a compoſition of the Auguſtan age: from the choice of 
the ſubject, and ſome verſes which ſeem to be expreſly inſerted 

« in it, I ſuſpect that it was written during the civil wars; how- 
« eyer that may be, it deſerves to be particularly diſtinguiſhed ; 
« and that it ſhould be no longer prophaned by i & breath of the 
* ignorant vulgar. Yield then, ye critics, and no longer ſcruple to 
*« rank this piece among the beſt compoſitions of the Romans.” 

+ Let us now hear Heinſius; he gives the ten tragedies to five 
Latin authors. The Hippolitus, the Trojan Captives, and Medea, 
to Lucius Annens Seneca, the Philoſopher Hercules diſtracted, 
Thyeſtes, Oedipus, Agamemnon, to Marcus. Annæus Seneca, a 
relation of the other Seneca. The others, that is to fay, the The- 
baid, Hercules on mount Oeta, and Octavia, to ſeveral unknown 


* I Lipſianimadverf. in Tragzd. quo I. necz ac reliquorum quz extant Traged,, 
- Anneo Senecz tribuunter. - animadvyerſiones, &c. We 
+ Dan. Heinſtiin L. & M. Annzi Se- 
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declaimers. © The Thebaid, ſays he, is a piece of that kind; it is 
«« wholly unworthy of the praiſes which a learned writer has be- 
« ſtowed on it” (he means Juſtus Lipfius.) Heinſius, after this be- 
ginning, falls upon the title Thebaid, which he thinks is impro- 
perly choſen. This is mere N but when he deſcends to 
a minute examination of this piece, he argues with more folidity. . 
He fays, that it is a tragedy compoſed of the faults of the Greek 
poet, without one of thoſe beauties which he might have taken 
from him. He condemns the expoſition of the ſubje& by Oedipus 
as trifling ; the firſt ſcene of Jocaſta as ridiculous, and all the reſt 
as abſurd. *< His little ſentences, ſays he, choak up the ſentiments 
« he labours to produce. His periods, and ſome of his ſen--' 
e timents, which ſeem tolerably good, fink into nothing at laſt. 
«© The ſtyle does not in the leaſt reſemble that of Seneca the Phi- 
« loſopher; nor is it equal to that of the Trojan Captive, the Me- 
dea, or Hyppolitus. Thoſe who will have this piece to be 
« written in the Auguſtan age give us only their own authority in 
«« ſupport of this opinion; and it is not likely that their diſcern- 
ment and their taſte ſhould be readily ſubmitted to, when they 
« fail in all the reſt. It muſt be obſerved alſo, that as Eſchylus 
* and Sophocles take care to infinuate through all their writings 
« that they are Pythagoreans, ſo we find this fort of declaimers 
affecting to give themſelves the varniſh of Stoiciſm. There are 
« many ſtrokes of it in the Thebaid, ſuch as that hackneyed one 
« which the Stoicks make uſe of ſo oſtentatiouſly to exalt the in- 
« flexible conſtancy of their maſter; and which Antigone thus 
«« expreſſes: Yes, my father, thou oughteſt to look upon thyſelf 
« as guiltleſs; and ſo much the more innocent as thou art ſo in 
« ſpite of the Gods. We may find many ſuch in Seneca the 
„ Philoſopher ; and this it is which the celcbratred Juſtus Lipſius 
« alludes ro, who was a great lover of the Stoicks.” 
I have delivered the opinjons thus oppoſite of two able men, that 
I may give an example of the diverſity of judgments in matters of 
taſte; but this diverſity never broke out with reſpect to the wri- 
tings of the Greeks, nor the beſt writings of the Romans. It is 
the laboured anck glittering ſtyle which produced adverſaries 
and defenders; it never happened before the appearance of this 
ſe, that ſimplicity and ſentiment became ſo highly valued. This 
contention has riſen higher as there was more or leſs taſte for 
ſimplicity and plain ſenſe : the ſparkling writers of the ſame age 
have been compared to one .* * as for example, the Latin 
2 tra- 
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tragedies of which we are now roking, and, according to the 
compariſon, every one in his own way thought it proper to 
diſtinguiſh authors and ages, and the more becauſe in reality theſe 
tragedies are not all written with the fame degree of ſtrength, 
though they have all ſome reſemblance in the ſtyle and manner of 
thinking. | 

The n is, whether this ſtyle and this manner of thinking 
which are common to them all, be equal to the turn and ſtyle of the 
Greeks? And this I think cannot be allowed, although our theatre, 
with all the pomp with which Corneille has adorned it, owes the 
heighth to which he has raiſed it to Lucan and Seneca; although 
it be greatly ſuperior, if you will, to the theatre of the Greeks, yet 
it is more oa probable, that as long as there is any taſte remaining 
for what is juſt and natural, the Greek tragedies will always claim 
the ſuperiority, and will pleaſe more than all the tinſel of Seneca, 
and of ſuch of his imitators who have not the genius of a Corneille. 
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N the Antigone of So ; we have ven i tis of Ro- 


trou. From the thir Hem or ha think ae to to the end, it is. 
Sophocles's tr ody and the is a Light imitation of the 


ES of Euripides, or rather of the Thebaid of Seneca; for 
Rotrou is not ſo cloſe a copier in the firlt part of his Antigane ay" 
in the ſecond. Racine has juſtly obſerved, that Rotrou's 


although very faulty, on account of this duplicity of action, is ne- 
vertheleſs full of fine paſſages, It is Oe * 
as the eee 7 | k 
A O * I. r de | 
\ Jocuta i reſented at her toilet dteſint herſelf at d 
that ſhe ner hr ts Breath ule the battle — oats 


While the ies, which unknown to her have eng me _ 
ſhe is preparing to Antigone and enter, 
ive the 2 death of: Meneceus, who they tell 
er had — himſelf for the public good. Thus is the epiſode 
of Euripides thrown into narration, where it appears as at a 
diſtance, and has no great effect. And indeed. this poet was under 
a neceſſity of croudin 0 incidents very cloſe together, fince he 
was reſolved to ſwell cody with 2 o great a number. 
Eteocles enters de afterwards, to give a circumſtantial 
account of the battle, which Bad roved of fatal to both par- 
ties: he alſo relates ſome artjcularh of the death of Meneceus. 
Creon, who is preſent, throws out ſome i expreſſions againſt 
the Gods, and ſome injurious ones to the who excuſes them 
in conſideration of the grief of a father — of a ſon whom he 
tenderly loved. Eteocles afterwards retires to hold a council ; 
to which he takes with kinell the lords that attended him, ex- 
cept 
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t Hemon, who remains alone with Antigone his · miſtreſs, 
This is the firſt time they ſee each other after a year's abſence ; for 
Hemon had followed the fortune of Polynices, Antigone's favou- 
rite brother. The converſation therefore turns upon this prince, 
whoſe rage Antigone flatters herſelf ſhe ſhall be able to allay, and 
put an end to the war. However, the two lovers draw only unfavour- 
able preſages concerning this peace, and the interefts of their love. 
They are interrupted by a page ſent from Eteocles, to ſummon He- 
mon to the council, who had only ſtaid behind to have a moment's 
private converſation with his Ke rs after ſo long an abſence. 
All theſe objects, which paſs before the eyes of the audience, al- 
moſt as rapidly as I repreſent them here, have the fault of. being 
y precipitated ; yet even in this precipitation there is a ſin- 
gular grace, fince the ſubject is explained in each ſcene, and in a 
manner ſo much the more intereſting as that each actor appearing 
on a ſudden after the other, acquaints us with ſomething new. 
Thus all the paſt eyents and preſent intereſts are unfolded more 
naturally than as the uſual way is by confidants; an artifice often 
neceſſary, but almoſt always cold and unaffecting. | 
Notwithſtanding this rapidity of Rotrou, we are yet but in the 
middle of the firſt act; and here the ſcene is broken: for the au- 
dience who were at firſt in the apartment of Jocaſta, where, as I 
have obſerved, the ſubject is thus far explained, muſt now tranſ- 
themſelves to the Grecian camp, without the Theban walls, 
and in the tent of Polynices. There we ſee this prince between 
Argia his wife, and king Adraſtus, his father-in-law: he re- 
proaches himſelf with the blood his allies have ſhed in his quarrel, 
and detetmines to challenge his mags ro to a fingle Reg Adraſtus 
and Argia tremble at the thought. | 


„ AbRAsT. Dieux, que ee quelle horrible — 
« AROIE. He, Aidol, ecoutez-la voix de la nature: 
Songeꝛz quel eſt le ſang que vous voulez verſer. 

* « Sans honte & fans frayeur pouveZ-vous y penſer? 
« PoLYN. La choſe eſt rſolue, & la natyre mEme 


<6 Souſcrit a cet arret de ma fureur extreme, &c." 


Adraſtus infiſts upon his laying aſide ſuch a reſolution : he even 
offers to reſign the throne of Argos to him; but Polynices declares 
he ſhould bluſh to owe a ſeper to the fondneſs of a wife and the 
Lounty of a father-in-law e is reſoived to purchaſe it by his 
TI and beſides, he 1s Jeſs provoked: at the uſurpation of his 


2 crown 


moderation to Polynices. Here it is Po 
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crown than at his brother's baſeneſs in violating his faith, and the 
unnatural hatred he bears him: He embraces Argia, and re- 
commends her to Adraſtus, as he does likewiſe the care of bury rying: 


him if he ſhould periſh in this combat: he then forces himſelf a- 
way from them in ſpite of all ary ang! e re 


8 cludes. | 4 R OP. l 


i C 1 II. 11 . act . 
In the ſecond act the ſpectator finds himſelf at che ſoot of ha 8 
Theban towers, where Polynices, with his ſword in his Hand, after 
having thrown his defiance within the walls, calls fiercely upon his 
brother to appear, and charges him with cowardice for his Fork * de- 
lay. The Argive chiefs i in vain endeavour to ney Wire an 
anſwers, 2 


„. * W 
* = — 


Laiſſez juger les Dieux; ne . que temoins,” „ 24 

Rotrou, as is eaſy to perceive, does the con Ot 1 
des, who, in Sauen the characters of "the m—_ — | 
more inſolence and rage to Eteoeles, and more "gentleneſs and 
lynices who is haughty, 
revengeful, and inexorable. Eteocles is a far leſs odious character. 
In this the French poet has not ſuoceeded any more than Racine, 
who imitated him; but this is not all. They repreſent Eteocles as 
beloved by the ; fo that he in ſome ſort in ſpite of 
himſelf: at leaſt he has this plauſible excuſe for not reſigning the 
crown; whereas Polynices is looked upon and feared as a'tyrant, 
a prejudice which produces no-pity for him. In Euripides we la- 
ment his fate, in the two French tragedies we hate him. 

This difference merits our conſideration ſo much the more as that 
the ſituation in which Euripides places this prince is more unha 
py than criminal. His ſcepter is unjuſtly with-held from him; 
uſes means to recover it, and has not recoutſe to arms till the laſt 
extremity. He is cruelly injured, and dragged reluctantly, if we 


may be allowed the expreffion, to the precipice ; and yet his mis- 


fortunes are puniſhed as if they were crimes, ſince he loſes his life, 
and is even after his death treated like a criminal. He is ſuch a 
hero as tragedy requires; but if we deprive hinrof this advantage, 
if we make a tyrant of him, a barbarian, the enemy of his brother 
and his country, the ſpectators have no longer any tears to beſtow 


onhim, and hedeſerves his fate. Beſides, what hero ſhall weſubſtitate 


in his place? ſhall it be Eteocles, a prince indeed ſomewhat leſs odi- 
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ous, but an uſurper; and for that reaſon leſa likely to move the com- 
paſſion than the deteſtation of the audience. It is Seneca who 
firſt taught us to disfigure Polynices, and unhappily the French 
_ poets have choſen to follow him rather than Euripides. 
But to return: Antigone appears upon the walls of Thebes; and 
ſeeing Polynices again for the firſt time ſince his baniſhment, the 
makes him a very affecting ſpeech, to diſſuade him from his fatal 
deſign. | | | 
“ Polynice, avancez; portez ici la vie, 
« Souffrez du aft un an votre ſœur vous falue, 
« Malheureuſe!] hé pourquoi ne le puis - je autrement? 
«« Quel Deſtin entre nous met cet Eloignement? _ 
«« Apres un fi long-tems la ſœur revoit ſon frere, 
Et ne lui peut donner le ſalut ordinaire: 
« Un ſeul embraſſement ne nous eſt pas permis ; 
Nous parlons ſEpares comme deux ennemis. 
% He, mon frere, a quoi bon cet appareil de guerre? 
A quoi ces pavillons ſur. votre propre terre? 
«© Contre quel ennemi vous Etes vous arme? 
« Ne trembleriez-vous. pas, fi je Vavois nomme, &c. | 
Encore à la nature Et6ocle defere ; 
ll ſe laiſſe gagner aux plaintes d une mere: 
na pas depouille tous ſentimens humains, 
Et le fer eſt tout pret a tomber de ſes mains: 
« Et vous plus inhumain & plus inacceſſible, 
Conſervez contre moi le titre d invincible, 
« Moi, dont, , ,ů oy nt 21h tet, 
The reft is equally ſtrong, but Polynices has already taken his 
reſolution : he cannot be difarmed even by a fiſter, whom he ten- 
derly loves, unleſs ſhe will refolve to plunge his ſword into his own 
boſom ; this he will confent to, but he will never conſent to live, 
and not be reyenged on his brother. 
That inſtant Eteocles ſhews himſelf and accepts the challenge. 
Afhamed at having appeared ſo late, he is eager for the combat, 
and fays, | | By : | 
Que le champ du combat en ſoit auſſi le prix.” 
Aſter this ſhort and ſpirited ſcene, Jocaſta enters and throws her- 
ſelf between her two ſons. Creon takes offence at this action and 
betrays by a ſingle word that cruel ambition which incites him to 


with 
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with the two brothers may kill each other, that the throne thay be. 
left vacant for him. Racine has given Creon the ſme Chara Rer. 
In Rotrou, Jocafta plays the ſame part as in Schees She' cm- 
mands her ſons 9 — rote other with eyes 
ſparkling with ra inſults the cion he 
| actions of her this fault Rotrou Was bed is by . Se- 
neca; but iĩn other reſpects he has im upom him. See, a“ 

mong many others, the following four beautiful lines : Y . | 


rx Car quelle eſt cette guerre & quels ſont les objets? © | 
Vos parens, vos amis, vos pays, vos ſujets 11 1! 

t C eſt oe qu on peut nommer votre parti, oontegiger Ar 1260 n 
„5 De ce funeſte hymen nous ſommes le douaire :tsſt oct 


for Polynices had eſpouſed the daughter of 1 en of The 
The Bo brothers 2 65 mutual rage, and prov . Bon! 5 

by reproaches and threats. Jocaſta, to appeaſe them, propoſes to © | 
Polynices conqueſts more worthy of him than, that 9 of Thebes 

, Speaking af Eee ant. x d 11799 Mes tie 


Mais quoi, ſon rẽgue plat; — 

« PoLYN. —— Et moi moins: 
135 e fe tiens indifferent d tre eraint ou de plaire. 

i regne aimé ——ůů 


The ueen, enraged tp find” that her rateful ſons pay no re- 
gard to her tears and 1 e quits men with thele n . 


Adieu, non plus mes fils, mais odieuſes peſtes, ** ode,” 4 
Et deteſtables fruits de meurttes & d inceſt e, 
Vous ne mourrez pas ſeuls, & je ſuiurai vos — ri 

« Pour vous er meme apres le trepas.'1/ 1s 1 3046 


Hemon and the Argive chiefs uſe fruitleſs — 8 to diſſuade 
Polynices from the combat, while on the other” ſide CIV _ 
mates Eteocles by this line: 


«« Vengez-nous, vengez· vous, & vengez vos (vets. 


Eteocles indeed, notwithſtanding'the rage that poſſeſſes him, per- 
ceives the ſecret intereſt- which ſuggeſts this language; he even 
gocs ſo far as to reproach him with it; but the fault lies in the 
giving this character to Creon; and into this fault Racine alſo has 
| Fallen, who has copied Rotrou in one — ſtill, as we ſhall 
ſoon ſee. 

Vor. II. | Ee ee I) The 


- Ls oe 


| 
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The two brothers retire. to chuſe a proper place for the combat; 


that is, me retire that they may not be under the neceſſity of 
ing before the audience: but if it be a fault to break the unity 


- 


of. place, it is alſo one to be obliged to give bad reaſans for not ex- 
poſing to the eyes of the ſpectator any thing which it is not fit he 
thould ſee ;,; for what hinders the two rivals from fighting in the 
very place where they appear with their (words) drawn in their 
bands ? ell It ues if Rolli 2 itdch tete 910557 
„in E 
In this act we are tranſported to Antigone's apartment, where 
we hear this princeſs — we may be allowed the expreſſion, 
ſome ſtanzas on the occaſion of Jocaſta's death, who has killed 
herſelf. Racine has taken this turn, and has ſucceeded ſtill worſe; 
fos hemakes Antigone talk of loye while the dead bodyof her mo- 
ther lies before her. But Rotrau is not guilty of this indecorum, 
at leaſt his ſtanxas turn upon fortune, which he Toads with ſome 
poetic inveftives*”)+ #59 3, WIRE ttt 5h ON 
Hemon enters to'acquaint his miſtreſs with the death of the 
two'princes/ This which is an imitation of Euripides, has 
ſome:ſttokes in it more beautiful than the original. Antigone 
continues ſome time like one ſtupified with grief; then recovering 
a liztle ſhe ſnhews Hemon the body of Jocaſta. At length Iſmena 
arrives, who puts the laſt hand to the grief and deſpair of her ſiſter, 
by informing her of the new decree publiſhed by Creon, which 
prohibits any perſon from giving funeral honours to Polynices, un- 
der pain of being buried alive. Here a new order of incidents be- 
gins; I mean. we are now come to the tragedy of Sophocles, 
which makes the ſecond part of Rotrou's: we have given an ac- 
count of it in its place. ne. mum r Neben 


7 
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RIVAL BROTHERS. 


2 Levin ν , 
z I nd ute n e eee nenne t 1697 fx. 
* ine eee e g at an omen 
a TRAGEDY: Y R A C I N. E. Mette 
4 47 e eib Hr A e 
ett A noted agil ras 
Pavan 3 chat Racine made an apology fer this plays 
which was written when he was very youn coming ry 
ann,, and i very Been io 
ect pieces which his pen afterwards Aidesgn be 
: davithly followed —— throughout the whole tragedy, vet, 
is not difficult to diſcover . the hand of Racine in - certain-places 
which are touched with exquiſite grace. This piece being murh 
better known than that on which it is formed, it will be {ufficiene 
to give a ſhort account of it here, to diſtinguiſh hat parts of it 
are imitations of Seneca and Rotrou, and what ate not. is nat to 
be doubted ut if Racine had treated the ſubject of the Thebaid, 
with as full a knowledge of the theatre as he- had when he wrote. 
his Iphigenia, and his-Phedra, be Would hae followed the-plan.of 
Euripides: in proportion as he advanced, his mn obſervations 
would have led him to preſerve more Gmplicity in in his ſubjects. 
This is the great advantage we acquire from experience and re- 
flection; we perceive at length that A of art, is to 


imitate enn 110 nes, nn 
as nature herſelf. | colts 
| A © op 1. t 03- $111t- 5 


The firſt ſcene is almoſt the ſame with that of 1 except 
that Racine does not place Jocaſta at her toilet. Among other 
fine lines which the queen addreſſes to "ne ſun 1 in * of the 


two princes, ſhe ſays * * mts e Þ6 a 
* 15 Eeez ; T0 
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4 Tu ſpais qu' ils ſont ſortis d'un ſang inceſtueux, 

Et tu t ẽtonnerois de les voir vertuux. | 
Antigone, who has been ſent for, enters; and Jocaſta prepares to 
go with her to the camp, to ſeparate the brothers. This is alſo co- 
pied from Rotrou. Eteocles enters, as in the former poet, and 
Jocaſta falls almoſt fainting into the arms of her attendants, at the 
ſight of ſome blood which appears upon his robe. | 


Eſt· ce le ſang d'un frere, ou n'eſt-ce point le votre.” | 


Eteocles, after removing her fears, by acquainting her that there 
had been a ſkirmiſh between ſome of the Theban ſoldiers; and a 

rty of the enemy, which he had put an end to,” endeavours to 
juſtify his conduct, and his motives for giving battle to the Argive 
army. Thebes, he ſays, deſires to have him for her king, and 
rejects Polynices. Jocaſta however prevails upon him to conſent 
to a truce, and an interview with Polynices. 'Creon appears, and 
betrays, in ſpite of himſelf, that ambition which incites him to 
keep up the rage of Eteocles againſt his brother, and to haſten the 
battle, Jocaſta and 1 give 1 FR - underftand that 
they perceive his motive for acting thus; but Creon dexter | 
— the terrors of Antigone to her paſſion for — 
is his ſon and his rival. All theſe ſecret intereſts, which open ſuc- 
oeſſwely are here more extended than in Rotrou's tragedy; where 
Creon ſuffers no other reproach for his eager dere of reipnin 5 
than by afingle word from Eteocles: hut in Racine; it is Eteocles 
only who is the dupe of the ambitious Creon, whoſe intereſted 
pes diſcovered by alb the others: hut why, when they are 

ſbhicitous to prevent the battle, do they not give Etedocles a hint 
of the treachery and haſeneſs of Cren?n?n?:ñ to 
Hemon entertains Antigone with his paſſion, while Jocaſta is 
gone to the temple to conſult the oracle. This ſeene has more 
gallantry in it than that of the old poet, and therefore pleaſes leſs. 
Was it a time to think of love when the ſtate was upon the point 
of ſuffering a ræyolution ? Racine perceived this fault himſelf; and 
therefore, in his preface to this © ous he acknowledges that love, 
when made the bufineſs of a ſubordinate character, becomes a 
paffion foreign to the ſubject, and like wiſe that the tendernefs or 
jealouſies of lovers cannot properly have a place amidſt inceſts, 
| : . 


„pa- 


8 
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ricides, and all thoſe; ho which com the hiſtory of 
10 „ Dedipus and his unhap family. 7 ** 


lympia, Jocaſta's con une brltige an account cher the oracle 

demands a ſacriſice of the laſt of wins royal race. Hemon and An- 
tigone doubt whether one of them is not meant by A ee 

but what foundation have they for theſe doubts? 20 | 
rant that neither of them is the laſt branch of 5 5 Gr 5 — 
oracle points out Meneceus, Creon's youngeſt ain] enou 7 
this i is * faule. Le N gh 

Polvnices, in his interview with Jocaſta ant Ade abe 
the ſame haughty and inflexible character which Rotron Has gi 
him; and Racine has here exactly copied the'gld poet; ik 
really aſtoniſhing, that being fo great an idiniirer of Euripi 
| he was, he ſhould not have 'chofen to reprefent Pblynices ity "hits 
true colours: he would have pleaſed: more: than Don ae 
the following beantiful lines into his mou. 


eee 49 
«« Si- tot qu il hait un Roi doit- on ceſſer de I'&tre?, 9 2 
bee ou fon amour ſont-ce les premiers droite Va Ge 
Qui ſont monter au Trone ou deſceridre les Rois? Ae 
Gs le peuple à fon gre nous eraigne ow nous cherie, 17 51 
2 Ee ee n. 
4 Ce qus le ſang lui donne it le doit accepter, pt 97 6 i" 
"Erol n'aime 5 1 5 A i 
| And theſe conceraing Etcocles, 57 | 2 
ü ee e eee. ck * 

* „Qu par cent Hehetds # fe mainrenir © Wie 87 S 
Au rang ob 3 N 4 
« Et fon Gretel te rid" . 715 35 r 
Eſclave de ſon peuple E Tyran c 


« Pour commander tout ſeul il veut bien oder, 


Et ſe fait mepriſer pour me faire hair, &c.” . x * 


Antigone ſays all that nature and Rotrou have Aidsted t ta the 
moſt pathetic poet that ever wrote; but Polynices is inexorable. 
In this perptexity a ſoldier comes haſtily to inform him that the 
truce has juſt been broke: he departs inſtantly, and thus frees him- 
ſelf from the importunities of a mother and a faſter. '' Racine” has 
managed this incident with great art. It was Creon vrho had con- 
trived to raiſe a tumult, being e that a reconciliation 
would be effected between the brothers. | 


ACT 
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2 bats F YY 9% 00S (1 | | | | 
Jccaſta gh 1 confidant to ohſerve what paſſes, muy pro: 
nounces a fine roll © after having prepared the epiſode of Mene- 
cius, ho is ſuppoſed to be £0ncwo enquire how things went on be- 
twen the two armies. | 
Eteecles, returning with Creon, clears himſelf from any ſuſpi- 
cion of having broken the truce deſignedly: he tells the queen that 
it was a ſlight quarrel at firſt, which inſenſibly turned to a general 
engagement. Creon pretends to be deſirous of peace; but the 
king, who-is effectually impoſed upon by him, urges him, on the 
contrary, to take vengeance on the enemy for the death of his ſon. 
Immediately a meſſenger brings notice that Polynices demands an 
interview ,with his brother. , This incident is not well introduced. 
The king yields, although with great 3 to the intreaties of 
Jocaſta,' Antigone, and even Creon, who exhorts him to fee his 
brother: but as ſoon as Creon is left alone with his confidant, he 
pulls off the mafk, and unfolds the horrible myſtery which had in- 
duced him to prefer an interview between the ed rs before an 
open war. He would reign ; but he is not willing to gratify his 
ambition at the expence of any more- of his blood. The war 
might prove fatal to his ſon Hemon, whoſe brother he had: fo 
lately loſt. He knows the dee -rooted hatred between Eteocles 
and Polynices ; and his defign 1s, that the brothers ſhould' ſtifle 
each f in their mutual embraces ; that is, that this interview 
Mall produce a ſingle combat. This is an impious {ſtroke ; but is 
he not miſtaken in his policy? May not one or other of the princes 
conquer? and in this caſe would not Creon be greatly e e 
But he is repreſented as a tyrant, blinded by his extreme ambition, 
and makes it his glory to e a villain in the eyes of his conſi- 
a er the th he can ds the * en * one ar 


SST: fv; | wick 


Ia the converſation between Creon and Eteocles, the 1 | 
ſtill diſguifing his ſentiments, thus artfully l to ine King f con- 


cerning Polynices. 


« Mais oil vous cede enfin la grandeur ene 
Vous devez ce me ſeinble, appaiſer votre haine.” 


. * & 
4+ ; 5 4 — \ of N 0 : . 
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The king, who dees not'perceive the de 

" becgiiſer wo'agh e enough to unfold the myſtery to him, 
ef aur eternal hatred to Polygices, and ſtrongly paints the anti- 


pu y that divides them. They hated each hee] before oro ep. were 
rn, and their hatred will continue even after their death. 


01 i | 


ſe „Taurois meme regre 1 me quittft Tenipire-=-\ 4/7 1585 Jong 


10 Je veux qu il me 45 e afin 42 le hair, cc. 10 i 2 5 


This paſſage is worthy the author of Phedra and Andromache. 
Creon, perceiving. that he had brought Eteoeles ti the point he 
wiſhed, conſents, fince-it; muſt be th; to ſacrifice his ardent dxſire 
for peace. (nta $5) 309 6 io! 92-54 

Notice is given that Polynices'is arrived; and accordingly he en- 
ters immediately afterwards, accornpanied by-Jocaſta; Antigone, 
and the 05/48 gears This ſcene is taken wholly from Seneca, 
or Rotrou, but W The e e Prong r * 


vain. | +477 2 7 "#66 5 II) * 'F 


« Tous deux pour cata 15 ont Tame e N 
«« Ils ne connoiſſent plus la voix de la nature 


Speaking to Polynices, ſhe adds fame reproaches. 1 8 


if 415.4 


Et vous que je croiois plus doux & pls. ſoumis, Kc 100 . 


Ia this the is certainly in the wrong, for it is not in this CY 
— Polynices is repreſented throughout the courſe of this poem: he 

upports that apr Feng inflexible. character which the 

won, i thought fit to give It is he who propoſes the fingle 


2 Eteocles accepts it. The deſpair of Jocafta produces no 


change in their-reſolution. But after theſe tragick in IR which 
be to be reſerved for the end of the ſcene, the 
ſe the mw of other kingdoms to Henn. 


ein leaves them in the ſame manner as in Seneca d 
Rotrou. 


| Et moi je vais, Goch, vous apprendre L.moutir.”. 5 
«© ANTIG, . Ciel! que vois-je? helas rien ne les 


Antigone ſays no more; and Her brochart breckide from her, fly 
to the combat. The poet has done well in making this 
keep ſilence all this time. Three ſpeakers in a ſcene, where the 


4 


_ fitua= 


br this kind, 


— 
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ſituation was & violent, were quite ſufficient. All that Antigone 
neee 


ACT V. 


* 


Antigon ne, by her tears and complainin ſtanzas, aints us 
that Jocaſta 12 killed herſelf. She deliberates — ſhall 
not follow her mother; but tenderneſs for her lover 8 over 


ho glory of imitating her example. 


£5. 2.3: — 
A < ee tient & fort a amour? . 


4 «« Dois-je vivre? dois- je mourir? 
Un amant me retient, une mere m'appelle. 
Dans la nuit du tombeau je la vois qui m'attend; 
« Ce 2 veut la raiſon, l'amour me le defend, | . 
Et me'nidte Tenvie. 


FT 
5 


Rr 4 0 Que je vois des ſujets d'abandonner le jour ! 


Mais, | h&las, qu'on tient à la vie 


«« Hemon vois le pouvoir que Tamour a fire: moi. 
je ne vivrois pas pour moi-meme, 22 
«« Et je veux bien vivre pour toi. 
Olympia, who from the beginning of this "RY to the ey 1$ 
continually employed in running between the camp and the palace, 
comes to tell Antigone, that Polynices has conquered 3 for the'has 


ſeen only half the combat. This happy thought Racine has borrow- 
ed from Corneille's * "Horace, where. Julia informs old Horace, 


that ſhe had ſeen his ſon flying before the Alban champion. 


Creon afterwards preſents himſelf to Antigone, who gives him 


to underſtand that ſhe thinks his cruel and ambitious policy well 


puniſhed by the victory of Polynices; but Creon undeceives her, 
Aacquainting her with the true event of the combat: Eteocles, 

Ki tells her, dying, killed his brother; and Hemon likewiſe en- 
deavouring to ſeparate them, became the victim of his obedience 
to the commands of Antigone, who had charged him not to quit 
her brothers. The death of Hemon inſpires Creon with new 
hopes : he weeps for his ſon,” but he loſes a rival: he even ventures 


to offer his hand and throne to Antigone. She anſwers, 


0 Je le refuſerois de la main des Dieux meme, 
« Et vous  ofer; Creon, m offrir le Diademe! e 


— * tt FR 1 a. A M4. 8 


+ © Horace, Ad III. Scene 6. — 
CRE 


TAE" HDA " as 


<Cxtow Jef que es haut rang n 'a rien de gloricux; . 2 
Fon ! de 4 Thengeur de Foffcir'd vos yeux. | 


« D'un fi noble MICS. EE PT 2 7, 


his only — love 1 is abominable 1 in Bis mouth. 
continues thus: 


10 6.45 f Ton peut Fears, a cette e nale = 
10 "Sj par d'illuſtres faits on peut la mer N 
40 Que faut-il 15 auler Madame 2 4 
0 Auzio. _ .Miniter.” . | ö of 


This thought is v beabtihul: but Oritcw et ebe 

made ridiculous for the ſake of introducing a fine thought. He 
is yet more ſo in the following ſcene, here he underſtands this 

expreſſion as a certain ſign that Antigone has relented with regard 
© him. The infamous contriver of ſo many crimes,” of the mur- 
der of the two brothers, his ſovereigns ; N of the two princes. 
his ſons, is not aſhamed to boaſt of theſe actions, becauſe by them 
he gains a throne and a miſtreſs. We allow the force of ambition 
in a furious prince, who is ſolely employed in facrificing every 
thing that obſtructs his way to the throne; but is ĩt natural tu ima- 

ne that this very prince, who is a father alſo, ſhould rejoice at 
Fo aving loſt a rival in his own'ſon ; and above all, that he ſhould 
deceive himſelf ſo greatly as to imagine he is beloved by a princeſs 
who had penetrated into the views of his barbarous policy; who 
had reproached him with them to his face; and who had ſhewn 
him contempt, ſufficient to have diſcouraged any one but himſelf? 
Is it natural, I repeat, that notwithſtanding all this, he ſhould be 
mad enough to reckon upon the love of Antigone on no other 
foundation than one word; which was likewiſe ſo far from bein 
obſcure, that its beauty conſiſts in its ſhewing plainly the reſolution 
Antigone had taken to kill herſelf, that ſhe might follow her mos 
ther and her lover. 

Accordingly, this is what really happens; and that we may 
not doubt it, Olympa, the general meſſenger of the play, comes to 
acquaint Creon, that Antigone had ſtabbed herſelf with a palace, 
pronouncing theſe words: 
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*« Cher HEmon, c'eſt à toi que je me facrifie.” 


Creon, at this news, ſeems to be upon the point of facrificing 
himſelf to Antigone, fo full is he of his extravagant paſſion, which 
had been ſo little marked till the fifth act. The throne is now- 
deſpiſed, Antigone was all he valued ; he addreſſes theſe words to 
the Gods : 1 is A 

V ous m'6tez Antigone, 6tez moi tout Ie reſte.” . - 

He beſeeches them to ſtrike him with thunder. Certainly he 
has no ſword ; for the Greeks never wore one but when they were 
travelling, or in war. At length, overcome with rage and deſpair, 
he falls into the arms of his guards. 

I have dwelt the longer upon theſe laſt paſſages, in order to ſhew 
that it is not enough to contrive a great number of beautiful 
ſprings to the theatrical machine, if they are not all played off 
together, and with propriety: therefore the Greeks, and Racine 
in.imitation of them in ſome of his other pieces, have given more 
ſimplicity to their works. A fingle voice is more moving ahd 
produces a greater effect than twenty; eſpecially if one be out of 
tane. In like manner, one paſſion well. ſupported, is more 

likely to reach the heart than ſeveral, although 7 6 ſhould mutu- 
ally aid each other: how much more then when one deſtroys the 
other, as love and ambition in this tragedy? ? TEN 
After this analyſis of Racine's tragedy, it will not be difficult to 
diſcover how much of it belongs to Seneca, and how much to Ro- 
trou; and we cannot help being ſurpriſed that Racine ſhould be 
ſo far blinded by his fondneſs for his firſt tragedy as to endeavour 
to 3 us in his preface, that when he compoſed it, He 
«formed his plan upon the Phenicians of Euripides; and with re- 
«« gard to the Thebaid, which is given to Seneca, he was of the 
<« ſame opinion as Heinſius, that not only it was not written by Se- 
« neca, but alſo that it appeared to be the compoſition of ſome de- 
4 claimer, who knew not the nature of tragedy.” 
- Afuredly Racine did not adopt theſe ſentiments, till the time. 
that he printed this preface; that is, till long after he had found 
out that the method purſued by the Greek poets was far better 
than that of the Latin. = 
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upon this ſtory, given his play a title. 125 that of 
the Greek one; for the Thebaid, Antigone, and are 
founded on the Phenicians of Euripides. 8 as. uſual, . has; 
tranſlated him; but he cannot be excuſed for having altered. the. 
ſecond ſcene, which is extremely fine, He durſt not venture o 
ſhew Antigone upon a tower, as the Greek poet. done;,, and 
this ſcruple has made him loſe all the beauty of that ſcene,.in;, | 
which Euripides had fo happily imitated Homer. | 
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TRAGEDY or EURIPIDES. 


* 8 ON, no longer mindful of his great obligations to Medea; 
who in his 3 to gain the golden fleece, had delivered 
him from certain death, and had facrificed every thing that ought 
to have been dear to her, to follow him through innumerable dan- 
rs, reſolves to baniſh her and the children he had by her; having 
matried Glauca, the daughter of the king of Corinth, before 
her face. Medea 's revenge for theſe injuries makes the ſubject 
of the tragedy. The 9 Lg is fo ſtriking, that it has afforded mat- 
ter for fon" tragedies, all of them imitations of that of Euripides. 
Ovid compoſed one which has not come down. to us, and of which 
Aran has preſerved this celebrated line:: 


Servare potui, perdere an poſſim rogas ?' 
Si jai ple ſauver ne puis-je le detruire 3 


Ennius tranſlated the Medea of Euripides into Latin verſe, ſome 
. of which are to be ſound in the works of Cicero. It is 
aid that Mecenas himſelf had treated this ſubje& ; but the beſt of 
theſe compoſitions which we have now remaining, are the Medea 
af Seneca, that of Lodovico Dolce, a tranſlation of it by Buchanan, 
a tragedy by Peter Corneille, under the title of Medea, without 
reckoning * that called the Golden Fleece, and the Opera of The- 
ſeus. We are now to examine that tragedy of Euripides which 
has given riſe to all the others. 

His actors are nine in number; namely Medea, Jaſon, Creon 
king of Corinth; Egeus king of Athens; the two ſons of Medea, 
Rill children ; their Governor, Medes confidant and an — 


* This play has no relation to the preſent fubjea, although Medea is the pelncipl 
character in it 
beſides 
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Beſides the Chorus, compoſed of Corinthian women, faithful to 
the intereſts of Medea. The ſcene is in the veſtibule of Creon's/ 
palace. Corneille * calls it a public ſquare, and thinks there is a' 
reat impropriety in introducing kings and princes converſing in 
tuch a place. In this laſt article he is certainly right; but 
is no reaſon to believe, that theſe veſtibules where Euripides ſo 
frequently lays the ſcenes were always public places. Sometimes 
tet rticoes were within view of the ſquares and ſtreets, as is 
fuppoled in the tragedy. of Oreſtes ; but there 
this was always the caſe. * 
It will be proper to relate here in few words the hiſtory of Me- 
dea, ſo elegantly written in the ſeventh book of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſes: ſhe was daughter to Zta, king of Colchos, + and 
fkcilfub in the magic art; which means no more than that ſhe po 
ſeſſed a great ſhare of wit; but ſhe made an ill vſe of her. knows 
ledge, for ſhe became famous for her crimes, Her paſſion 
for Jaſon was the ſource of them all. Jaſon was the ſon of Æſon, 
king of Iolcos; Pelias, his uncle, had uſurpedthe dominions of Æſon. 
The young prince, who had been conveyed out of the tyrant's 
reach, returned when he was grown a man, and claimed his right; 
but Pelias, like an able politician, to get rid of him, plauſibly pre- 
vailed upon him to engage in the enterpriae of the golden 
at the head of the Argonauts. The defign of this expedition was 
to carry away this rich fleece, which was guarded by a horrible 
dragon, and ſeveral bulls, who breathed fire and flames. On his 
arrival at Colchos, Medea fell in love with him, and made him 
maſter of the treaſures without danger, but at the expence of her 
countty and of her father /Eta, whoſe deſtiny depended upon the 
fleece. The lovers fled, Æta purſued them, but in vain. Jaſon 
returned to Iolcos with his wife, who contrived to free him from 
the uſurper Pelias, by pretending that ſhe was poſſeſſed of a ſecret. 
which would reſtore his youth; and upon this ridiculous pretence 
prevailed upon his own daughters to kill him. After this action, 
Jaſon and Medea were obliged to take refuge in Corinth, where 
Jaſon, to gratify a new paſſion, abandoned Medea. On this laſt 
circumſtance Euripides has founded his tragedy. We are not 
now to ſeparate the hiſtorical from the fabulous part of Medea's 
ſtory, ſince it is the latter which furniſhes moſt of the incidents in 
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is no proof that 
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* P. Corneille in his critique on ihe Medea. 1 Colchos; the capital of Colchide, at the- 
mouth of the Phaſe. AS 
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this piece; we ſhall only obſerve, that although Medea is guilty of 
having betrayed her father, and of killing her brother Abſyrtus, 
whoſe limbs, it is faid, ſhe ſcattered along the road to ſtop her fa- 
ther in his purſuit of her, is yet cleared of the murder of her chil- 
dren; by ſome writers, who would at leaſt render this matter doubt- 
ful. lian, for example ſays, that by another tradition, it was not 
Medea who killed her ſons, but the Corinthians; and he adds, 
that it was at the intreaty of the Corinthians, that Euripides 
altered his ſubject, and caſt the odium of this horrible crime upon 
Medea. There are even ſome critics who will have it, but upon 
what authority is uncertain, that Euripides received five talents 
from the Corinthians, for laying his plan in this manner; but 
whether this be true or not, Euripides might in this ſubject, as in 
others, have different traditions; and that he has followed was 
much better calculated for the ſtage than any other. 


44 


nina tuen DON; A TI. | ade 
Medea's confidant opens the ſcene. © * Would to the Gods, 
« ſays the, that the Argonauts veſſel had never reached the ſhore 

? of Colchos ! Oh that the pines of Mount Pelion had never been 
e felled to build that fatal veſſel! and that the fleece had ſtill re- 
* mained in the poſſeſſeſſion of ta!” She has reaſon for theſe 
wilhes: Medea would not then have been criminal, and unhappy; 
criminal in having cauſed Pelias to be murdered at Tolcos by his 
daughters, deceived by her promiſe, that they ſhould - reſtore 

his yonth; unhappy, by the perfidy of her huſband, who had ta- 

3 *. 2 . 
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Phedrus, in one of his fables, informs © pleaſe then, oh reader! whoſe cenſures 
us of two things worthy obſervation. The * are more rigid than Cito's, ſinoe thou 
firſt is, that this manner of opening the findeſt fault with fables of every kind? 
ſcene was greatly admired in his time, fince © Take my counſel, do not cavil at letters, 
in deriding the cenſures paſſed upon his fa- - © leſt thou ſhouldſt ſuffer in thy turn. 
bles, he bene this paſſage as being ſingu- This fable is expreſly writtem /againit | 
larly beautiſul. The ſecond, that this very ** ſuch as profeſs to deſpiſe every work of 
paſſage was:condemaed by ſuperficial cri- © wit ; and who aſpire to the reputation of 
ticks, hecauſe Minos had failed upon the © ſuperiority of taſte and judgment, by con- 
Egtan "fea before Argus built the ſhip” © demning thoſe excellencies which they are 
which was called by his name; therefore it not able to comprehend.” “““ 
could not be. the firlt veſſel that ever was IL Fontaine has. imitated this fable in 
built; and Eyrigides-was to blame in re- that, in Which he ridicules perſons of 2 
preſenting it as the firit, Phedrus anſwers nice and Hifficult wiſte. It is the 23 fable, T5 
this cfticifm as follows: „How ſhall ve and begins with tlüs lines: 
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ken her wich him io Coringh is, facrifice. her there dog new pa- 
tion. Medea, continues the, abandoned tocher deſpair, atteſts 
4% his violated faith, and all the Gods which, hei invoked at his 
marriage with her: ſhe conmes away 3 — 
he fits, like a marble ſtatue, and ſheys. no. ſign of life hut When 
*.the laments her father, ber country, and hen family, oawhichiflie 
to follow a ſtranger, who in his turn betrays and de? 
iſes her. Joo late, and to her coſt, Ihe learns — deſirahle a 
ing it is to dwell in one's native land. She, hates even her chi- 
3 and can no longer endure them in her fight. n a nd, 
the confidant is apprehenſive that a grief ſo excellive will have. > 
tal conſequences. T'know-her we I fays ſhe, 3 heart -haughry | 
and fierce like hers, will not bear injuries unre wank 3,236 7.0 — 
Perdeiving the children of Medea, ho enter w their gorer· 
nor ®, „Alas, ſays ſhe, theſe little ones know not that their mo- 
ther is wretched! happy age, which is exempted from anxiety 
and forrow.” The Governor aſks her why the has left, Medes 
alone; ſhe: anſwers, that being full of grief herſelf, ſhe was obliged 
to come. out of the palace to make her complaints to heaven and 
to the earth. A Grecian cuſtom, which ſhes Poe 2 


new inſults which ſhe was 5 to ſuffer; a that it was de- 
termined ſhe ſhould be baniſhed from Corinth with her children. 
The confidant obſerves to the young princes that their father was 
going to abandon them: : ſhe iN deſires" the Governor, to 
lead them in, but not to ſuffer them to approach their mother, 
whole rage ſeems to foretel ſome fatal attempt. This ſeene be- 
tween two perſons faithful to the intereſts of Medea wy in it . 
the heautiſul ſimplicity of thoſe of Terence. 

Juſt as the tevo princes are going to enter the palace, Nieden is 
heard 233 aloud : ſhe calls herſelf the moſt wretched of wo- 
men: the utters ns againſt her huſpand, her children. 
and js whole fami These and ocher er complaints of K like 
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nature are frequently intermingled with the reflexions of the con- 
fidant, who cauſes the children to retire precipitately, and 
nounces a ſine moral ſpeech upon the 2 cares which 
princes are expoſed to. | | | 
Some Corinthian ladies, who are to compoſe the Chorus, hearing 
the cries of Medea, haſten to comfort her: the renews her com- 
plaints, but does not appear, which affords another ſubject of re- 
flection and tender pity to her friends; ſuch as the ladies which 
the Chorus are ſuppoſed to be. They prevail upon the 
confidant to intreat Medea to ſhew herſelf, that lice may endea- 
vour to conſole her. I will do what you defire, replies ſhe, but 
«I am not ſure that ſhe will yield to my intreaties. I will con- 
jure her to come to you, although, like an enraged lioneſs; her 
< Jooks will make us tremble if we attempt to ſpeak to her. Ah 
<« fooliſh mortals! why have you invented ſongs to enliven hearts, 
« yet neglect to ſtudy the more uſeful art of ſoothing grief, and 
«calming thoſe horrid tranſports of deſpair and rage, by which 
< whole families are often ruined. e powers of harmon 
< ought to be applied to caſe affliftion. Why ſhould we feek by 
s ſongs to heighten the feſtivity of feaſts, which in themſelves are 
55 ſofficient to inſpire mirth and joy ?” ; 3 | 
To Euripides, this thought appeared beautiful; however Ari- 
ſtotle was of a different opinion. Hugo “ Grotins has been at 
the pains to tranſlate it into very fine Latin verſe; and fo alſo has 
Buchanan, in his Medea; but theſe ſtrokes of Anacreontic wit, 
which in tragedy ſeem out of their place, ſhew us how difficult it is 
to repreſent our Greek poets ſuch as they really are. Many of 
theſe fine paſſages are loſt to thoſe who will not in imagination 
tranſport themſelves into the age in which they were produced. 
e ee ee 0 fn re | 
Medea being informed by her confidant that the Corinthian la- 
dies are waiting in expectation of ſeeing her, conſents to ſhew her- 


ba, 


Nil me peccet, Judice, ſi quis F « Unde & mortes, & funeſti | 


* Proavos multùm ſapuiſſe neget. . «« Caſus totas vertere domos. 
« Placuit thalamos quibus & feſtss  - © Atqui potius debuit iſtis | 
Ornare dapes carmine, latas Muſa mederi; namquid cena 
„ Quod mulceret moliter aures; - , _ -** Rigente juvat tendere vocem 
At multifides nemo Camenis „Cum res per ſe fit grata ſatis 


* PDocuit ſtygios fiſtere luctu © Pulcis moralibus eſca ?” 3 
* 1 121 " 7 : x ; 2 4 : : : . ſelf 


ſelf: here, if we may be allowed the phraſe, ſhe keeps her 
court, and begins by artfully conciliating the affections of the la- 
dies, to induce them to engage in her intereſts. ' She tells them, 
that ſhe would not give them any'cauſe to' complain. of her, 
not conſenting to ſee them. Princes, ſhe ſays, oftentimes of- 
fend either ſhewing themſelves too much, or too little: 
yet her grief requires ſolitude, for abandoned by her huſband, 
the ſport of a foreign court, ſhe has now no reſource but 
the grave. She ſhews the unhappineſs of thoſe women whoſe 
rank obliges them to marry, in terms nearly the ſame as Hippolitus 
paints that of a man who is determined to take a wife. 
« A woman, ſays Medea, muſt purchaſe a huſband; chat is a 
ce maſter, and perhaps a harſh” one: deſtined to be 4 ſlabe, The 
« knows not to whom her liberty will be fold; and one may ſay, 
* ſhe enters into a new region.” She goes on in this manner, but 
always excepts the ladies to whom ſhe ſpeaks ; for they may at 
leaſt conſole themſelves for making a bad choice, by reflecting that 
they are in the boſom of their natural country, and under the pro- 
tection of their friends; but ſhe is a helpleſs ſtranger, without re- 
lations, without friends, to whom can ſhe confide her ſorrows? 
All this is applied with great artifice to move the compaſſion of the 
Chorus; and indeed ſhe gains them over to her intereſt ſo abſo- 
lutely, that Corneille # 1 2:44 was not ſurpriſed to find this prin- 
ceſs intruſt the Chorus afterwards with the ſecret of her da 
vengeance againſt a perfidious huſband, and an odious tyrant ;i for 
Medea, although criminal, is reduced to ſuch extreme diſtreſs, and 
ſo inhumanly treated by her huſband, and the king of Corinth, that 
ſhe has every voice in her favour, 4 itt FS 
Por this reaſon therefore it may be ſaid, that this tragedy ſeems 
to authoriſe, or rather to juſtify crimes, and thoſe moſt execrable; 
but beſides that Medea is puniſhed by her own wickedneſs, it 
muſt; be allowed the behaviour of Jaſon in ſome meaſure forces her 
to commit theſe horrid deeds, and renders her leſs hateful to the 
audience, This character which Euripides has produced upon 
the ſtage is a very uncommon one, and is finely expreſſed after 
him by Quinaut, in the opera of Theſeus. Ee To 


Le deſtin de Mede eſt d'ttre criminelle, +1 
« Mais ſon cœur Etoit fait pour Etre vertueux.” © Act II. Se. I. 
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And in the ninth ſcene of the ſecond act, 


« Depit mortel, tranſports jaloux 
« Je m' abandonne a vous. 
« Et toi, meurs pour toujours tendreſſe trop fatale. 
Que le barbare amour que j avois crit ſi doux 
« Se change dans mon cœur en Furie infernale! 
„ Depit mortel, —— jaloux 
«« Je m'abandonne a vous. 
« Inventons quelque pein affreuſe & ſans egale, 
« Preparons avec ſoin nos plus funeſtes coups : 
« Ah! fi Vingrat que j'aime echape a mon courroux, 
« Au moins n'epargnons pas mon heureuſe rivale. 
«« Depit mortel, tranſports jaloux. 
« Je m'abandonne a voux.” | $2 


The Chorus therefore engage heartily in the intereſt of Medea. 
Hereupon Creon king of Corinth appears with the air of a tyrant, 
and comes himſelf to declare to Medea that he dooms her and her 
children to baniſhment. This is a little brutal it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed: he does not even ſcruple to tell her his reaſons for this reſolu- 
tion : he dreads the effects of her jealouſy, and her dangerous art; 
for he is not ignorant that ſhe is well ſkilled in magic, a ſcience 
eſteemed among the Greeks, but its profeſſors were always held 
in ſuſpicion, and therefore Medea exclaims againſt her fatal know- 
ledge. ** The merit, ſays ſhe, is diſgraceful ; and the ſcience, by 
d creating envy, raiſes perſecutors who endeavour to render it odi- 
« ous.” Then, after a fine moral on this head, ſhe adds, that the 
abject ſtate of her fortune ought not to render her formidable to 
a king; that it is her huſband and not the king whomſhe accuſes of 
i of faith; and laſtly, all ſhe begs is a retreat in ſome part of 
his dominions, where ſhe may live unknown. But Creon denies 
her requeſt: he dreads her calmneſs more than her fury: he ex- 
pected from a princeſs thus outraged, the moſt violent tranſports 
of indignation; and he only fees an unhappy woman bathed in 
tears, who falls at his feet, and makes uſe of all the moving rhe- 
torick of grief to excite his pity ; but this itſelf produces a quite 
contrary effect, and ſeems to him to be a juſter cauſe for his appre- 
henſions: ſome fatal defign he thinks muſt be concealed ine a 


moderation fo unexpected. Therefore all that Medea can obtain, 
after having deſcended to ſupplications and tears, is only one day 
to prepare herſelf for her exile; and even this ſhort interval he 

| grants 
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grants reluctantly. We think we ſee Dido imploring of her faith- 
leſs Eneas a ſhort delay. | 


„Tempus inane peto, requiem ſpatiumque furori, &c.“ | 


This ſcene of Euripides is at leaſt touched with as much delica- 

as that of Virgil. The ſame genius appears in both, but with 
this difference however, that to us the behaviour of Creen would 
appear brutal ; but this, after all, is a true pifture of the Greeks. 
Medea therefore ſays to him, Deign at leaſt to grant me one day 
« to prepare myſelf for this haſty baniſhment : ſuffer me to provide 
« for the ſecurityof my unhappy children, ſince their father now diſ- 
««dains to trouble himſelf with theſe tender cares. Oh, Jet compaſ- 
« fjon touch thy heart! Alas, thou art thyſelf a father, and mayſt 
« thou not feel, the pangs of a parent reduced to the extremeſt 
« wretchedneſs? It is not my own misfortunes which I deplore ; 
« jt is not my own baniſhment which affects me, it is their miſery . 
« which throws me into deſpair.” Moved with theſe affecting 
intreaties, Creon tells her, — he has not the heart of a tyrant. 
He grants her a day's delay, as we have already obſerved; but it is 
upon condition that ſhe ſhall be puniſhed with death if after that 
ſpace ſhe is found in Corinth. This cruelty towards her increaſes 
the compaſſion of the Chorus. 

Creon retires,. and then Medea gives a looſe to rage. Could 


« you ſuppoſe, ſays ſhe, that Medea would have ſtooped to flatter- 4 


« a tyrant, but for the hope of vengeance ; at leaſt-I have pur- 
« chaſed the advantage of a day's delay from the unthinking trai- 
tor; precious day! in which the father, the daughter, and the 
« huſband ſhall fall a ſacrifice to my wrougs,” She then conſiders 
in what manner ſhe ſhall deſtroy them; ſhe fears not death, but 
of failing in her revenge, and of becoming the ſcorn of her enemies. . 
At length ſhe reſolves to make uſe of magic philtres, or, in plain 
terms, of poiſon. ** But, ieſumes ſhe, when I have ſacrificed 8 
« where ſhall I find an aſylum, what friendly hand will lead me 
« from the danger? I ſee no ſuccour, no reſource for me. Well 
then, I will ſtay; and relying upon the hope of ſome ſecure retreat, 
„with ſecrecy and filence J will compleat my vengeance: but 
hat if I ſhould be diſcovered, and be obliged inſtantly to depart? - 
yet ſtil] 7 will be revenged ; with my poniard will I pierce their 
9 Nats and periſh myſelf, rather than not ſee them periſh. 
My rage no longer can be reſtrained; it knows no bounds... No, 
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« venerable Hecate®, thou whom. I have chofen for my tutelary 
« divinity, it ſhall never be faid that my foes have with impunity 
« enjoyed the cruel pleaſure of ſporting with my miſeries; I will 
change their hymenial joys. into death and defolation. Go 
then, Medea, employ all thy enchantments, carry thy revenge to 
« cruelty: revenge thy monſtrous wrongs, thou Who art deſ- 
« cended from the ſun, all- powerful in charms and ſpells; and 
what is more, a woman, an injured woman; and therefore capa- 
ble of the moſt daring ſchemes. to ſatisfy thy vengeance. Shalt 
e thou, Medea, become the jeſt of the perfidious Jaſon, and the in- 
« famous deſcendants of + Syſiphus?” Bhs | 
She retires; and the Chorus, who are now wholly devoted to her, 
enjoy, by anticipation, the deſigned vengeance of Medea, and the 
glory ſhe is preparing for the ſex, by puniſhing the perfidy of a 
huſband. This very Chorus, although they are ſtruck with hor- 
ror at Jaſon's crime, yet pretend to juſtify the moſt barbarous re- 
venge a wife thus injured can take: a pernicious moral, and wholly 
inexcuſable here, but in conſideration of the rage with which 
Medea had inflamed the hearts of theſe women, and the notion 
they had of the puniſhment due to thoſe huſbands who violate 


their conjugal faith. 
ACT . | 

We have here, as in Virgil, an interview between a huſband and 

a wife deſpiſed and abandoned: a ſcene which requires great 
delicacy to manage happily; and which, even in this judicious 
t, ſeems not faultleſs; for Eneas acts but a very indifferent part, 

as well as Pyrrhus, in Racine's Andromache ; but in my opinion 
Euripides has ſucceeded beſt. However, a ſituation of this kind 
being a ſource of great beauties, a poet who was fond of the pa- 

thetic could not well omit it. | | 

Jaſon ſpeaks firſt, but his whole diſcourſe is rather artful than 
ſolid. According to him; Medea has none but herſelf to blame for 
her baniſhment from Corinth: ſhe might have lived happily there 
if ſhe could have ſubdued her rage: her furious tranſports againſt 
a great king reduced Jaſon to the neceſſity of concealing even his 
compaſſion for her, and of thinking her happy in eſcaping with a 
puniſhment ſo gentle as exile. He proteſts that he has uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to ſoften Creon, but all were ineffectual, becauſe 
Medea had enraged the king by the wild fallies of her fury. Jaſon 


The Moon, who is the Goddeſs of Magicians. + An ancient king of 1 89 
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however would at leaſt alleviate the misfortunes of his wife by af- 
fording her ſome relief in her banifhment... Medea, enraged at 
ſach a ſpeech, and at the inſulting offer he makes her, interrupts 
Jaſon, and loads him with the harſheſt epithets. She / ſacrificed 
every thing for him; ſhe even became criminal to ſerve him; the 
had cauſed the old king Pelias to be murdered by his own daugh- 
ters; ſhe preſerved: Jaſon from a thouſand dangers ; by her aid it 
was that he overcame the bulls who breathed out horrid flames; 
by her he deceived the vigilance of the dragon who guarded the 

Iden fleece; and how has he rewarded her for fo many benefits? 
He repudntes her, and marries her rival before her face: ſhe re- 
proaches. him with his violated faith, and all thoſe deceitful vows 
of love which he had made her. Say, : purſues ſhe, thus loaded 
« with contempt and miſery, whither Qhalt I direct my ſteps? to 
« my country, and to the palace of my father? Alas! I have be- 
« trayed my country and my father for thee, Shall I ſeek an 
« aſylum with the unfortunate of Pelias? how will they 
« receive her who murdered their father? Alas] I have no longer 
« relations and friends; inhuman as thou art, I have ſacrificed 
« them all for thee; &c.” Theſe ſentiments are much the ſame 
with thoſe expreſſed by Hermione, when abandoned by Pyrrhus. 

. « Je ne tai pas aim, cruel: qu'ai-je done fait; 

«« Tai dedaigne pour toi les vœux de tous nos Princes 

« Te tai cherche moi - meme au fonds de tes Provinces 

« T'y ſuis encor malgre tes infidelites; &. 

Medea's tranſports are ſtill greater; for ſhe was more injuriouſly 
treated than Hermione; who in Racine's tragedy is not the wife of 
Pyrthus. Her children, reduced to a miſerable ſtate of 
a father who conſents to this baniſhmettt, give new force alſo to 
her complaints and reproaches, which are but too well gtounded. 

Jaſon anſwers like a perplexed orator, who ſeeks by artful eva- 
ſions to elude the force of ſtrong arguments. To Venus, and not 
to Medea, he attributes his fucceſs in his attempt to gain the gol. 
den fleece. Medea's paſſion, he ſays, forced her in ſpite of her- 
| ſelf to affiſt him: a bad excuſe this; and therefore he ſlightly 
paſſes it over, and thinks himſelf ſufficiently cleared of the charge 
of ingratitude, ſince he had-requited her favours by bringing hoc 
from a barbarous region into Greece, a poliſhed country, which re- 
verenced merit, and knew how to yalue the wit and knowledge 
that Medea poſſeſſed. This is a compliment to Greece; but fo 
miſplaced and ſo little ſuited with a ſcene of this kind, that one 

; 2 hardly 
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hardly knows how to mention it. With regard to his new mar- 
riage, Jaſon excuſes it in a manner, which to the ancients alone 
could appear ſupportable. He tells Medea, 3 in this marriage 
he fought only a royal alliance, and a neceſſary rt for her and 
her children. He was an exile like her, without — nds or ſupport; 
a fad inheritance for an illuſtrious poſterity! This new. marria 
gives him dignity and wealth, and procures his children powerful 
friends. Jaſon ſeems to expect that Medea ſhould think herſelf 
obliged to him for a breach of faith which he proves to be ſo 
highly advantageous for her. 

Cuſtom ſet aſide, as a thing very different in different ages, we 
cannot but acknowledge that Pyrrhus in the Andromache of Ra- 
cine alledges ſtill worſe © racks to Hermione for his treatment of 
her, when he tells her plainly, 


je voulus m'obſtiner à vous Etre fidelle : 

« Te vous regus en Reine, & juſques a ce jour 

Jai crũ que mes ſermens me tiendrotent lieu d'amour. 
« Mais cet Amour Vem „& par un coup funeſte 

«© Andromaque m'arrache un cœur qu elle deteſte. 

L un par Vautre entrainẽs nous courons 4 I autel 
Nous jurer malgre nous un amour eternel.” 


Jaſon denies that it was love which made him break ER 
his engagements with Medea: he infiſts that it was the intereſt of 
his wife and his children which he conſulted in his marriage with 
the Corinthian princeſs. The Chorus tell him plainly that his ar- 

ments are indeed ſpecious, but that his conduct is wholly inex- 
cuſable; and indeed the reaſons urged by this prince for his infi- 
delity muſt certainly have appeared ſpecious to thoſe who were 
preſent, fince Medea herſelf thinks them worthy 'of an anſwer. 

* I will confound thee, ſays ſhe, by a fingle word: why, if thou 
* thoughteſt this marriage innocent, wouldſt thou have concealed it 
« from me? No, no, adds ſhe, my intereſt was not thy motive; 
thou deſpiſeſt a foreign wife, and one who is in the decline of 

Jaſon pe rſiſts in his defence; and, as a laſt farewel, offers Me- 
dea money — pledges of hoſpitality, * to be uſed in whatever foreign 


— — 


2 In the original Greek, Ziree; Ts Thurs  ** ſome epic; to give to a friend, wife, or 
gung, ol dg ue Iv, to ſend pledges to relation, the reffera hoſpitalis; which was 
*« ſtrangers or hoſts, that they night uſe no other than a token to be ſhewn occa- 
* her well. It was a cuſtom among the *# ſionally, when the giver was abſent, as an 
++ ancients, and indeed ſtill prevails among * evidence of his friendſhip and eſteem.” 
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country ſne ſhould fix her reſidence. This will afford a ſine ſub- 
ject for criticiſm to the outrageous enemies of theatrical antiquity; 
but as it regards an ancient cuſtom, it muſt be aſcribed to the age 
in which Euripides wrote. I take notice of it here only to warn 
the reader, that it is not my defign either to diſguiſe or embelliſh 
this poet, although, in a regular tranſlation, it would be but bare 
juſtice to ſubſtitute ſomething in its place more agreeable to our 
manners. | | | 

Medea, always haughty and noble in her anger, refuſes to accept 
of any aſſiſtance from a perjured wretch. Jaſon takes the Gods 
to witneſs that he has uſed his utmoſt endeavours in favour of 
Medea and her children : ſhe bids him go to his new bride, almoſt 
in the fame terms as Hermione ſends Pyrrhus to Andromache, 


« Perfide, je le voi, 

« Tu comptes les momens que tu perds avec moi ; 

« Ton cœur impatient de revoir ta Troyenne 

Ne ſouffre qu'a regret qu'une autre t'entretienne. 
Fu lui parles du cœur, tu lui parles des yeux. 

« Je ne te retiens plus; ſauve toi de ces lieux: 

Va lui jurer la foi que tu m'avois jurce; 

« Va profaner des Dieux la majeſte facree. 

Ces Dieux, ces juſtes Dieux, n'auront pas oublic 

«« Que les mEmes ſerinens avec moi t ont lis. 

Porte au pied des autels ce cœur qui m'abandonne, 

Va, cours, mais crains encor d'y trouver Hermione.” 


Medea's farewel however is ſhorter, and breathes more rage 
than Hermione's, and fo it ſhould be. Go to thy new bride; ah 
] perceive it! thou art miſerable when abſent from her, and I 
«« detain thee too long. Go, haſte to the altar, conclude thy mar- 
*«« riage, which thanks to the Gods, thou ſhalt long repent.” 

The Corinthian ladies trace the misfortunes of Me ea to their 
ſource, which is love. They ſupplicate Venus, (who with the 
Grecian Choruſſes is a very virtuous Goddeſs) not to mingle the 
cares, the jealouſies, and the tranſports of an extravagant paſſion in 
their marriages. Afterwards refle&ting upon the baniſhment of 
Medea, they rejoice in their own good fortune, which affords 
them the bleſſing of dwelling in their native country; a bleſſing 
enhanced by their compaſſion for the dreadful conſequences of exile. 
Medea, mean time, abſorbed in her own reflections, continues upon 


the ſtage. 
4 Egeus, 
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Egeus, king of Athens, arrives all on a ſudden, and as if he had 
fallen from the clouds. This is a perſonage introduced on purpoſe 
to extricate Medea from her perplexity. The king and Medea 
relate their adventures to each other: it is eaſy to perceive the 
defign of this ſcene. Egeus is juſt come from Delptos, whither 
he had been to implore an heir of Apollo, and had received a very 
obſcure oracle, for the interpretation of which he depended upon 
the wiſdom of Pitheus, king — Trezene. Medea takes advantage 
of this opportunity to declare her wrongs to Egeus: ſhe implores 
his pr” Fd . aſylum in his -u in the moſt — 
tic manner imaginable. promiſes that in return ſhe will turniſh 
him by her art with an. infallible ſecret for the attainment of his 
defires. Egeus engages in her intereſts, but upon condition that ſhe 
will go to Athens without ſuffering it to appear that this deſign 
had been concerted between them ; -otherwiſe Creon and Jaſon 
would have a Tight to claim her, and bring her back by force. 
Medea promiſes to be wholly directed by him; but that ſhe may 
be aſſured of his protection, ſhe requires an oath of him that he 
will not abandon her; and this under pretence that if the new- 
made allies ſhould demand an explanation of this oonduct, his oath 
would ſhield him from any reproach. The oath is ſworn after 
the manner of the Greeks, as we have already ſeen in the Iphi- 
genia in Tauris; and the Chorus, affected with the generoſity of 
Egeus, with him a happy return into his own dominions, and all 
the good fortune which he fo juſtly merits. 

By this unexpected ſuccour Medea ſees one obſtacle leſs to her 
deſigned vengeance; ſhe is now provided with a ſecure retreat. 
«© Now, oh Goddeſs of vengeance, cries ſhe, now I am ſecure of 
„ triumphing over my enemies! The way to victory is open to 
„% me, and hope begins to revive in my heart.” Elated with this 
hope, ſhe acquaints the Chorus with the plan ſhe had Jaid to 
compaſs her revenge, which is to ſend for Jaſon, to regain his con- 
fidence and procure. leave for her children to preſent a fatal gift to 
her rival. This is one part of her deſigned vengeance only; at the 
bare idea of the reſt which ſhe does not declare, ſhe is ſtruck with 
horror. I tremble, ſays ſhe, when I think of the horrid. deed 
« which muſt follow: for oh my reſolution is fixed ! theſe hands 
* ſhall deſtroy my children! Medea fighs and weeps while ſhe 
pronounces theſe words. Theſe returns of tenderneſs are well ex- 
preſſed in the French manner, in the opera of Theſeus. 3 
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Ah faut-il me venger! 
«« En-perdant ce que j ime! 
Que fais- tu ma fureur? Ou vas-tu m'engager? 
«+ Punir ce cœur ingrat, c'eſt me punir moi- meme: 
« Fen mourrai de douleur: je tremble d'y ſonger. 
« Ah faut-il me venger 
| « En perdant ce que j'aime ! 
6 2 rivale triomphe & me voit outrager. | 
aoi, laiſſer ſon amour ſans peine, & fans danger [ 
< « VS, le ſpectacle affreux de fon bonheur extreme ! 
Non, il faut me venger 
«« En perdant ce que jaime. if 
The Chorus, terrified and amazed, -in vain endeavour to dank 
the deſign of this furious mother. bong ow to her the hor- 
rid cruelty of arming her hands againſt her own children. Medea 
anſwers, that their remonſtrances come too late; that ſhe is deter- 
mined; and that, provided 2 ane ms cares not at what 


Price. 
- CHorvs. What! art thou a mother, and wilt thow kill thy 
children? 


Mp. Yes, that I may wound Jaſon in this moſt ſenſible 


Crone. And will not this ſtroke recoil OW thyſelf? 

Mrpr A. It matters not. The die is caſt: urge me no more. 

Medea, perceiving how much the Corinthian ladies were af- 
feed with her dreadful reſolution againſt her children, requires a 
promiſe of ſecreſy from them once more. Immediately ſhe-ſends 
one of her women to ſeek Jaſon.  * Go, ſays ſhe, I know thy fide- 
« lity ; go, bring hither my victim; thou, as my ſervant, and my 
a — nc ought doubly to affiſt my rage 

The Chorus perfiſt in their endeavours to diſſuade Medea from 
her execrable purpoſe. This part ſeems to have been ſung. There 
are two ſtanzas employed in celebrating Athens, of w ich the 
fenſe is as follows: Oh Athens! Oh land beloved by the Gods! 
« thou ſeat of wiſdom, where the Muſes pour forth all their har- 
* mony ; where Venus, upon the banks of the Cephiſus, ſheds an 
* air as ſoft and ſweet as the breath of Zephyrus, where Cypris, 
* crowning her lovely hair with flowers, leaves behind her the 
tender loves and the genies which — over arts ne ſciences.” 


— 
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The Chorus, ſuddenly interrupting themſelves, turn to Medea, and 
alk her « What reception ſhe expects that Athens, a city ſo poliſhed, 
« will afford a mother ſtained with the blood of her own children?” 


Here they renew their ſupplications to her to ſpare them, but 
in vain. | | 
N 2 


Jaſon, in compliance with the meſſage ſent him by Medea, 
comes to hear what ſhe has to ſay to him. Medea proſecutes the 
deſign ſhe had hid in the foregoing ſcene, which anticipates this 
rather too much. She apologizes for the indecent tranſports of 
her rage: ſhe acknowledges that ſhe had been to blame in oppo- 
ſing a political marriage fo advantageous for her children, and even 
for herſelf. She goes ſo far as to declare, that ſhe is willing 
to aſſiſt at the marriage, and to crown the bride with her own 
hands. She calls her children. Appear, ſays ſhe, you dear 
« pledges of our union, be not afraid to ſhew yourſelves; come 
*« and embrace your father; ſtifle our former hatred; my reſent- 
ment ceaſes, and I am reconciled to him. Come, kiſs your fa- 
* ther's hand. Alas! unhappy infants, will he long be yours? 
« Oh heavens! what horrid ideas have I recalled to my remem- 
« brance! Terrorſeizes me, my heart melts with tenderneſs, I can 
« reſtrain my tears. Her words here are ambiguous; but Jaſon 
attributes this tenderneſs to a ſincere repentance for what was paſt. 
So capable is Medea of making even the emotions of nature ſub- 
ſervient to her artifice and revenge. Jaſon commends her for hav- 
ing at laſt opened her eyes to her true intereſt : he aſſures hig 
children that he will always love them with a father's affection: 
he flatters them with the hope of being one day kings of Corinth; 
and laſtly, he wiſhes, that when he may ſee them again in a ma- 
turerage, he may find them worthy of him. But why, ſays he to 
« Medea, doſt thou. caſt down thy eyes? why art thou bathed in 
d tears? Ah, replies ſhe, my children force theſe tears from me I 
*«©2m; a mother; this wiſh, ſo tender for them, which; has eſcaped 
« thee, awakes a ſecret apprehenſion in my mind that it will ne- 
« ver be accompliſhed.” Ate hong 

'Tis thus that Medea diſguiſes the true cauſe of her grief, and 
leads. Jaſon by degreesto the point ſhe wiſhed; which is, to procure 
a repeal of her children's baniſhment, through the interpoſition of 
the king's daughter. Jaſon promiſes to make the attempt, and flat» 


ters 


ters himſelf with being able to ſucceed by the method Medea had 
pointed out to him. Medea at length propoſes, in order to gain 
over the princeſs entirely, to ſend her by her children a "preſent - 
worthy of her acceptance; a magnificent robe, and a golden crown. 
«« Make haſte, ſays ſhe to her woman, and bring hither the pre- 
« ſents J have deſtined for the princeſs. Happy, happy, is the,” 
in being united to ſuch a huſband: as Jaſon! ſhe is worthy” 
eto poſſeſs the precious pledge which the ſun my anceſtor gave to 
« his poſterity. Come, my dear children, take this robe, and this 
* crown, bear this ineſtimable treaſure to the royal bride.” "> 
Jaſon endeavours to hinder Medea from ſtripping herſelf thus, 
for a queen who had no occaſion. for her gifts. © Intoxicated, + 
„ fays he, with her fooliſh- paſſion, ſhe will think the heart of 
« Jaſon more valuable than all the treaſures of the world. Ah, 
<< reſumes Medea, the Gods themſelves are moved by gifts. Gold 
acts more powerfully upon the heart than the moſt moving elo- 
«« quence :; ſhe is a queen, ſhe is happy, and Lam a poor wandering | 
« fugitive. I would buy off my children's baniſhment not only 
with all my treaſure, but with my life. Go then, my ſons, pre- 
« ſent yourſelves before my ſovereign, and your father's wife; in- 
te treat, ſupplicate her, obtain your proves and prevail upon her 
« to receive the preſents you bring her. This is abſolutely neceſ— 
« ſary, Go, accompliſh my deſign, and bring me the happy news 
te of your ſucceſs. es, 11 enn 
I have been very full upon this intereſting ſcene, to ſhew that 
Jaſon, after all, is rather too credulous. One would imagine that he 
ought to have known Medea too well to have been free from ſuſ- 
picion upon this occaſion ; but it muſt be acknowledged likewiſe, - 
that men are blinded by their paſſions; and it is upon this princi- - 
ple, that the little diſtruſt ſhewn by Pyrrhus, in Racine's Andro- 
mache, is excuſable. | 
After the departure of Jaſon, the Chorus finiſh the ſcene : they 
foreſee what is to happen; namely, that the princeſs will be mur- 
day by the fatal gifts of Medea, who has, they ſay, adorned her 
or Pluto. 34556 . c a 
The governorof Medea's ſons enters, leading them to her. Thy 
* children, ſays he, are no longer baniſhed ; the princeſs received 
« thy preſent favourably.” To this news Medea anſwers no other- 
wiſe than by ſighs and tears, of which the governor, who is igno- 
rant of her deſigns, is aſtoniſhed ſo much the more, as he had ex- 
pected to have ſeen her tranſported with joy. She orders him to 
Hhhs - leave 
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leave her; and addrefling herſelf to her two ſons, ſhe ſays, « You' 
« have then, my dear children, a ſecure retreat in this palace. Here 
you will live in peace, but deprived of your mother; for I, alas! 
« muſt wander throughout the world. I ſhall not enjoy that hap- 
© pineſs which I expected from your maturer age. I ſhall not 
e chuſe you brides, nor kindle the nuptial torch for you. Fatal 
* conſequence of my rage againſt Creon ! Have I brought you into 
* the world then in vain? have all the cares your helpleſs infancy 
« coſt me been fruitleſs? I hoped that you would one day have been 
my ſupport; and that the laſt duties would have been paid me by 
« theſe dear hands: but, oh! what intereſt have you in me now? 
« Separated from my children I am conſtrained to drag a miſerable 
<« life, while you alſo muſt be tranſplanted into a ſtranger's family, 
* and no longer be cheriſhed with a mother's tender love. Ah! 
*« why do you look upon me thus, my ſons? why theſe fond, theſe 
« laſt careſſes, why theſe tender ſmiles which wring my heart? 
« Alas! my dear een what ſhall Ido? this ſight melts my 
« reſolves, and quite diſarms me; but can I then ſubſcribe to my 
«© own barbarous decree! No, my children ſhall go with me. What, 
4 fhall I, to puniſh an ungrateful man, make myſelf wretched for 
« eyer? Oh, no! it muſt not be. And ſhall it then be ſaid that 
« the perfidious wretches enjoyed their guilt, and, ſafe from venge- 
c ance, laughed at the miſerable Medea? Ah, all my rage returns! 
now every deed of horror ſhall be acted; hence with this baſe ſoft- 
c neſs that could betray my reſolutions. Go in, my children, I 
« will follow you. Let the Gods and my enemies be witneſſes of 
* this ſacriſiee, it matters not, I ſhall not think my hands polluted 
*« by it----Ah! what am I going to do? Oh my heart, yield not 
<« to this horrid act! I will ſpare my own blood; they ſhall live, 
« and be my comforts in my baniſhment. Oh no, by all the Gods 
« I will not ſuffer my cruel enemies to hurt their helpleſs age! 
After what I have done, my ſons cannot eſcape death. Well 
« then, ſince ſuch is their fate, they ſhall receive death from her 
« who gave them life. *Tis done, their ſentence is pronounced. 
The fatal robe and crown have taken effect, the princeſs expires. 
© Fly then, Medea, haſten thy vengeance, and call thy children for 
« the laſt time: come, my ſons, come and embrace your mother.” 
Theſe laſt endearments and theſe mutual embraces muſt certainl 
have been extremely affecting in the repreſentation. Medea ſtill 
hears the voice of nature; ſhe ſtifles it at length, and diſmiſſes her 
children as before. Retire, my childen, leave me. I can no lon- 
ger 
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ger ſupport the ſight of them; I ſink under the burthen of my 
« woes. Alas! I am ſenſible of all the horror of the deed I am 
« going to perpetrate ; but rage has baniſhed+-reaſon. What will 
* not deſpair produce in the minds of wretched mortals.” 

There is nothing here from which we can collect, with any cer- 
tainty, whether Medea continues upon the · It is v 
bable that ſhe does; and that, wholly ery her — — 
thoughts, ſhe waits for the event of her preſents; This appears by 
the beginning of the fifth act, and by the tranquillity of the 
Chorus, who in concluding the fourth act, indulge their reflec-' 
tions upon the cares and anxieties which a mother's fondneſs for 
her children neceſſarily create to her. They draw a' compariſon” 
between the married and the ſingle ſtate, and prefer the undiſturbed 
calm of the latter to all the painful advantages of the former: 
This moral is very beautiful, but certainly it is not ſpirited enough, 
after a ſituation ſo full of horror as Medea's in the former ſcene: © 
The truth is, that it appears to be introduced expreſly with the 
ſinging, to ſoften the impreſſion that ſcene had made upon the 
minds of the audience; and to prepare them, by a gentle and im- 
ns <a paſſage, for ſtill greater efforts of paſſion. For, as Boi - 
leau ſays, ſpeaking of him who writes a tragedy: RY as 


« Tt faut'qu'en cent fagons: aire il ſe replie, 

Que ade s eleve, & — ok 

« Qu'en nobles ſentimens il ſoit par tout fecond': 

* Qu'il ſoit aiſe, ſolide, agreable, profond: | 

« Que de traits ſurprenans ſans ceſſe il nous rèveille, 
u il coure dans ſes vers de merveille en merveille, 

« Et que tout ce qu'il dit facile à retenir 3 

% De ſon ouvrage en nous laiſſe un long ſouvenir, 


« Ainſi la Trag6die marche, agit, sexplique.” 


Such is the art of Euripides; and I do not at all doubt, but 
that his ſevereſt cenſurers will allow him part at leaſt of thoſe talents 


which Deſpreaux here requires in a tragick and that in par- 
ticular which he wiſhes all poets mould poſick... * 1 


_ « Heureux qui dans ces vers ſcait d'une voix legere 
_ * Paſſer du grave au doux, du plaiſant au ſevere. 


ACT 
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Medea, impatient to know the effect of her preſents, which ſhe' 
thinks too long delayed, fees on a ſudden one of Jaſon's ſervants, 
in whoſe looks, full of terror and amazement, ſhe diſcovers that all 
is grief and deſolation in the palace. This man, through ſome re- 
mains of tenderneſs for his former queen, cries out, as ſoon as he 
perceives her, Fly, unhappy princeſs, fly. Oh! what more doſt 
« thou with for? Glauca and Creon expire, the victims of thy har- 
te barous gifts.” Medea, to 1 joy, obliges him to tell 
her every circumſtance of this horrid ſcene. To know, ſays ſhe, 
« that their puniſhment has been ſevere, will increaſe my ſatisfac- 
*« tion.” The officer relates what had happened in the following 
manner: When we ſaw Jaſon leading bis ſons into the nuptial 
« apartment, we began to hope for a happy reconciliation: the report 
« of which had ſpread all over the court. The courtiers croud 
« about the young princes, ſome ſeized their hands, others embraced 
« them; myſelf, tranſported with joy, followed them into the wo- 
«. men's apartment. The princeſs accoſted Jaſon with a ſmiling 
« aſpect, but as ſoon as ſhe perceived his children, ſhe haſtily turned 
away her eyes, as if they had beheld ſomething horrible. However, 
« Jaſon ſoon diſarmed her indignation with theſe words: Liſten 
*« no longer to thy reſentment, princeſs; why doſt thou turn 
« away thy eyes? hate not the children, if thou loveſt the father, 
but deign to receive the preſents they bring thee, and obtain their 
<« pardon of the king: let theſe children experience the tenderneſs 
<« thou haſt for their father. The ſight of the preſents ſoftened 
« the princeſs; the promiſed all he deſired, and, delighted with 
<« the extraordinary magnificence of the robe and crown, ſhe was 
« impatient for the departure of the princes, that ſhe might adorn 
« herſelf with them. With her own hands ſhe put the crown up- 
© on her head, and conſulted her glaſs in what manner to diſpoſe 
« her flowing hair: ſhe taſted a ſecret pleaſure in beholding = 
* ſelf thus magnificently arrayed : ſhe roſe from her chair, ſhe 
« walked about the room, often gazing in the glaſs, with airs that 
« ſhewed the vanity with which the was intoxicated ; but in a few 
% moſm̃lerſts what a frightful change enſued ! We perceived her 
« countenance alter, her knees ſmote each other, and ſhe ſunk upon 
« her throne. One of her women, who thought ſhe was ſtruck by 
te the God Pan, or ſome other offended divinity, terrified and ama- 
* Zed, called aloud for aſſiſtance: and now we ſaw the foam ga- 
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* ther on her lips, her eyes looked wild, a deadly paleneſs over- 
* ſpread her face, ſhe ſent forth dreadful cries. The whole court 
* was in the utmoſt conſternation : her frighted women ran here 
and there, not knowing what they did. Some flew to acquaint 
the king, others to tell Jaſon the dreadful accident; mean time, 
* the princeſs, ſtretched on her bed, lay without voice or motion; 
© when on a ſudden ſhe breathed a figh, and opened her eyes; but 
« it was only to ſtruggle with new torments ; for from the coronet 
broke forth flames that ſurrounded her head, while the poiſoned 
** robe confumed her body. The flames now ſpreading all over 
« her, ſhe would have fled from herſelf ; ſhe ſhook her hair, ſhe en- 
« deavoured to tear off the fatal crow}. Vainefforts! the fire grew 
« fiercer ; at length ſhe ſunk again upon her bed, her beauteous 
e form ſo altered that ſhe could ſcarce be known but by a father. 
The luſtre of her eyes was gone; her very hue was changed to 
« aſhy paleneſs; ſtreams of blood flowed down her ghaſtly face; 
« her hairs dropt off like ſparks from a flaming brand; the ſtarting 
„bones were ſeen. Her attendants, not daring to touch her burn- 
ing body, ſtand at a diſtance, ſcarce able to bear the fight of it. 
« At length her wretched father entered; and with doleful ſhrieks 
« threw Pimſelf by the body of his daughter, ignorant, alas! how 
« fatal this laſt embrace would be to him: he held her faſt claſp- 
« ed in his arms. Oh, my unhappy child, cried he, whom the 
« Gods have ſo cruelly ſtruck, to precipitate my old age into the 
% tomb; for I will follow thee, my daughter to the ſhades! After 
e theſe firſt tranſports of grief, he attempted to riſe ; but his daugh- 
*« ter's fatal ornaments ſtuck cloſe to his body, like the ivy to the 
* laurel. In vain he endeavoured to tear them thence; his burn- 
« ing fleſh came off at every trial; his ſtrength abandoned him, 
and he expired holding his daughter in his arms: and now both 
« father and daughter lie extended on the earth; a ſpectacle 
«capable of moving even your. heart.” Here the officer concludes 
his narration, advifing Medea to make her eſcape inſtantly. He 
adds a ſentence, or a reflection, upon the inſtability of humanthings ; 
and the Chorus ay the king's daughter, who had ſuffered the 


puniſhment due to Jaſon. 


It is here that Medea, when the officer is departed, fortifies her- 
ſelf in her reſolution to execute her laſt vengeance, which it had 
coſt her ſuch agonies to think of. But now, ſhe ſays, it is become 
impoſſible to preſerve her children from the rage of Creon's 


friends, who will doubtleſs revenge his death. They muſt die 
185 inevi- 
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« inevitably; and it is a mother's part to pierce their tender boſoms. 
„Death will come more gently from her hand than from that 
*«.-of an enemy.” This is the ſame thought and the ſame 
verſes repeated. Well then, my heart, arm thyſelf with cruelty; 
© why this pang? no longer defer a horrid but neceſſary crime. 
« Take this poniard, oh hand fated to guilt! take it, and cut ſhort 
s the thread of two wretched children's lives. Ah, ceaſe to trem- 
ble; but forget that thou art going to ſtain thyſelf with 
te thy own blood. Oh, my ſons! oh dear torturing remem- 
40 CHEE And am J then a mother? but, no, I will forget, for this 
« day at leaſt, that I am ſo: tears and mourning ſhall have their 
« turn; my ſons will be no leſs dear to me, but I ſhall be more 
« miſerable.” 

Here ſhe retires in order to execute her deſign. The Obamas; 
full of terror and amazement, ſhriek aloud, and conjure the fun, 
Medea's anceſtor, to ſtop the rage of this inhuman mother. They 
afterwards addreſs Medea herſelf: they make uſe of threats, but 
all to no purpoſe. They hear the cries of her children, like vic- 
tims ſtruck by the hand of the ſacrificer, and endeavouring to avoid 
new wounds. The Corinthian ladies endeavour in vain to force 
an entrance; they have recourſe to tears and cries, to awaken com- 
paſſion in this other Ino; for this is the name they give her, becauſe 
Ino had thrown herſelf into the fea with her ſon Melicerta. This 
hiſtory, ſhort as it is, ſeems cold and ſpiritleſs, in a ſcene fo full of 
paſſion; and amidſt deeds ſo dreadful as thoſe which Medea is 
actin 

* mean time Jaſon comes to puniſh Medea for her concty; 
but his chief ſolicitude is to preſerve his ſons from the vengeance 
of the royal family, and the Corinthians. He is informed that 
his children is {lain by the hands of their mother; and, wild with 
grief and rage, he attempts to break open the doors; but Medea 
raiſes herſelf in the air in a chariot, which the Sun her anceſtor 
had given her. Horace + and 2 ae that this chariot was 


p Os was the a of 8 and as the! poet ars, ſhe r herſelf into the 
Harmonia. Inflamed with rage againſt A- ſea, with her other ſon, Melicerta. Medea 
thamas, her huſband, who had killed her imitates her but in part. as 
fon, Learchus, and ſeized with a divine fury, 


+ Hec delibutis ulta donis pellicem 
Serpente fugit alite. Hor. Epod. 3. 
t Squamoſa gemini colla ſerpentis jugo 
4 Summiſſia przbent, Senec. Med. v. 1021. 
, I 


drawn 


drawn by winged dragons gons. Euripides is dient concerning this 
- circumſtance, which is indeed of little importance. 
Notwithſtanding that the unravelling of-this play, as well as the 
deaths of Glauca and Creon, is effected by magick, yet-it produces. 
2-very intereſting ſituation; which: is the perting of Jaſon and Me- 
dea. She bids him ceaſe his fruitleſs efforts toftop-her. Corneille- 
has taken the ſenſe of this ſpeech in the following lines ; | 


«x Que ſert de Cemporter a ces vaines furics? | 
« Epargne, cher ẽpoux, les efforts que tu perds: 
«© Voi les chemins deTair qui me font tous ouverts; 


« C'eſt par- l que je ſuis, & que je t abandonne“ 


« * Barbarous mother, exclaims aſon; oh monſter, execrable 
« to Gods and men! how wert thou able to plunge a dagger 
into the boſoms of thy children, to ſtrike me in them and through: 
them!? how canſt thou behold the light after ſuch a deed ? He. 
aftervensda reproaches her with all her crimes, _ What madneſs. 

poſſeſt me, ſays he, to bring ſuch a ſury with me into Greece? 
Medea tells him, that ſhe had ſtill too many inſtances of treachery 
to charge him with, tho' the Gods were not witneſſes of the con 
duct X* each of them. What! ſues ſhe, was it fit that L 
« ſhould ſuffer. an ungrateful * to be happy and triumph in 
bis infidelity? No, call me barbarian, load me with names more 
« hateful ſtill; it is ſatisfaction enough for me that I am revenged, 
« and I cajoy thy miſery.” This is the. ſenſe at leaſt of 555 
anſwer. 

JAsox. Cruel woman, thou haſt revenged thyſelf at thy own 

nee. 

| 2 It matters not at what rice, a « perfdiou 57 Uo 

laughs not at the injury he has done edea. 

As0N. My dear children, to what a mother did you owe your 
birth! (Here it nuſt be obſerved that 1 Jon ave, bleeding bodies in | 
their mather”s cbar iot.) 

Mepsa. My dear children, ie was your father's * that 
robbed vou of n lives. 


* Gaſper Steblin, a commentator,} gives epithets of reproach are much he tans 
us a liſt of the ten reproachful epithets that with thoſe which are ſuffered at preſent op -. 
Jaſon uſes in this ſcene to Medea. Cer- the ſtage ; and we cannot without injuſtice 
tainly they are not of importance enough charge it as a fault to r 8 the making 
to deſerve this exactneſs. However thele uſe of them 
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JAsow. But my hand was not ſtained with their blood. 

MPD EA. It did worſe. It betrayed me. 

JASON. * 0 ſmall a crime o ve been thus erally pu- 
Aithed! i ie 

Mevera.' \Ferfidives: man, tarot 560 call the outrage I have 
ſuffered from thee ſmall ? doſt thou know the heart of a woman? 

ee demands the bodies of the children at leaſt, that he may 

ury them; but this Medea refuſes: ſhe tells bim, that ſhe will 

12 theſe ſad remains in the temple of Juno, that her enemies 
may not wreak their fury on them. She adds alſo, that ſhe will 
inſtitute feſtivals and ſolemn expiations at Corinth, to appeaſe 
their manes. It was theſe feſtivals and theſe expiations, probably, 
which occaſioned the common opinion, that the Corinthians had 
flaughtered theſe children at the altar, where Medea had left them 


when ſhe fled from Corinth, according to another tradition. As 


for. her, ſhe ſays, Athens ſhall behold her again in the quality of 
wife to Egeus. She then foretells Jaſon, that after having lived long 
enough to feel the whole weight of his misfortunes, he ſhould pe- 
riſh at length under the wreck of the Argonaut's veſſel ;” which 


| happened accordingly ; for as he lay ſleeping one day under the 


ſhelter of this ſhip, it fell on his head and killed — 

Jason. May vengeance and the furies reſerve * thee the * 
niſhment due to parricides. MN 

MeptEta. What God, thinkeſt 8 will hear No prayers of a 

perjured and i A r wretch like thee? 

Medea cloſes farewell by this bitter i irony: * Go pay the 
« Jaſt duties to thy bride; thou feeleſt not yet all thy miſeries. 
« Time and old age ſhall revenge me daily.” Yet there are ſome 
tender ſentiments ; as for example, 2 exclaims, Oh my 
loved children?” 

Mp. Yes, beloved by their * but not by thee. 

5 Inhuman woman! and yet thou murderedſt them. 

Mp. I killed them to punith thee.“ 

JAso x. Alas! muſt I not embrace them at leaſt. 

Mepr A. This tenderneſs comes too late; didſt thou not ba- 
niſn them? ö 
Jasow. I conjure thee, in the name of the Gods, grant me 
this melancholy conſolation. 

MrprA. No, all thy efforts are fruitleſs. 
Jaſon, delivered over — his deſpair, calls the Gods to witneſs to 
this barbarous refuſal ; and indeed nothing could be more affect- 


ing, 
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the dead, and the rites of burial. 


We have an example of à fe- 


fuſal of this kind in the Phœnicians. This was the) laſt ſtroke 
which Medea reſerved for her ungrateful huſband; and this com- 


pleats the 


tragic action. Medea, after having beheld him lan- 


guiſhing thus under her protracted tevenge, flies away in het en- 


chanted Chariot *. | | 


: 
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duch "is the of Euripides, 
founded upon the Grecian hiftory of his 
time; or rather, upon the fabulous tradi- 
tions: | for, according to Herodotus, the 
Perſians related the rape of Medea, by 
Jaſon, in a manner different from 
the Greeks, as they did of all thoſe which 
laid the foundation of an irreconcileable 
hatred between the Greeks and the Aſi- 
aticks. The firſt rape, ſay the Perſians, 
was that of Io, the daughter of Inachus, 
king of Argos, by ſome Phœnician mer- 
chants, who carried her into Egypt. The 
ſecond was that of Europa, the 


daughter of the king of Tyre, who was 
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carried off by the Cretans, to revenge 
themſelves on the Penile ed was 
the third; ſhe 9 wigs Col- 
chos Jaſon, . demanded, to 

RY by the king her father, who at. 
leged the rape of Io, for which" they had 
received no rt as 2 teaſon ſot 
denying his requeſt. In the following Ars 


Pari of Priam, ſtole Helen | 
Faris, the fon Ne Tp 


the Greeks, who were the firſt that 
revenge for an injury which the Aſiaticks 
had always putup with, Hence aroſe that 


reciprocal hatred, which jo after · ages 
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ing, according to the notions: the ancients entertained; concerning 


* 


| Medes explains the ſubjeR, by addrefling 
the revengers of violated faith: ſhe conjures them to. 
_- dious huſband; P. Corneille has tranſlated this ſcene al- 
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HE firſt act conſiſts of two ſcenes, a ſoliloquy Nag *Y 
Medea, and another by the firſt 2 of the Chorus. 
er prayers to the Gods 


word ſor word, as he has done all thoſe of Seneca's, which 


| Hors in the leaſt degree intereſting. I ſhall give the reader Se- 


necz's firſt ſcene of the Medea, as it is 88 by this great 


Poet. 


« Souverains protecteurs des loix de hymence, 
* Dieux, garans de la foi que Jaſon m'a donnee, 
Vous qu'il prit a tẽmoin d'une immortelle ardeur 
Quand par un faux ferment il vainquit ma pudeur, &c. 


Seneca names all theſe Gods, which his os imitatos 


f 1 


Et vous troupe ſgavante en noires barbaries, 
EFilles de ! Acheron, peſtes, Larves, furies, 
4 Fieres ſceurs, fi jamais notre commerce étroi 
dur vous & vos ſerpens me donna quelque dror 
Sortez de vos cachots avec les memes flammes, 
Et les mEmes tourmons dont vous genez les ames,” 


- Seneca lays, « Come from Hell, ſuch as thou appearedſi at my 


marriage. This is ſtronger. 


8 „ Ap- 


Apportez- moi du fond des zntres de M&gdze —@ 
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La mort de ma rivale & e de ſon pere, 
« Et ſi vous ne voulez mal ſervir mon courroux, 
Quelque choſe de pis pour mon perfide Epoux, 
Qu il coure vagabond de province en province; 
Au il faſſe lachement la Gour a chaque prince 
* Banni.de tous c0tes, ſans bien & ſans appui, 
« Accable de frayeur, de miſere, d'ennui, &c.” 


In the Latin poet, Medea ſays a great deal more, yet in fewer 
words, upon the article of - Jaſon's inconſtancy; for when the 
would implore of the Gods a ſeverer vengeance on him, ſhe ex- 
preſſes herſelf thus: Let bim live. It is true that ſhe afterwards 
adds what Corneille makes her ſay; but perhaps it would have 
been ſufficient if ſhe-had only ſaid, Let bim hve wretched: or rather 
not to have added any thing at all, that the ſublimity of that ſtroke 
might not have been weaken el. | 
Me may from theſe paſſages judge of the whole ſcene. Here 
then the tragic action probably begins. The raging Medea, in 
order to be revenged on Jaſon, determines to puniſh, ber ral, 
whom Seneca calls Creuſa ; and to. ſacrifice Coon alſo. ihe Saber 
of that ptinceſs. The Chorus, without informing, us who. they 
are, (for we onlygueſs that they are Corinthian ladies) ſing a kind of 
nuptial hymn in honour of the ne- married pair. Jan. is. the 
firſt ad of Senecas Medea, which is certainly greatly inferiot to 
that of Euripides. Bib TA | yak Bi ; 
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Ihe preparations for. Jaſon's nuptiale add new ſtings to the - 
jealouſy and tage of Medea: here ſhe gives us a deelamatory - 

ſpeech, as in the preceding act. But her tenderneſs is awakened - 

at the fame time, and ſhe ſeeks for reaſons to juſtify an unfaĩthful 

but ſtill-loved huſband. It is certain that theſe reaſons are ſpe- 
cious. enough; for Seneca ingeniouſly ſuppoſes, that Jaſon could 

no otherwiſe avoid death, than by accepting the hand of Creuſa. 

Acaſtus, the ſon of Pelias, had threatened to lay Corinth waſte, un- 
leſs Creon would deliver Jaſon and Medea into his hands faſon 
had the good fortune to find favour: with: Creon, who-promiſed to 
protect him, provided he would marry his daughter; but to appeaſe 
Acaſtus, it was neceſſary that Medea ſhould be delivered up to him. 
Medea therefore is the only ſtate - victim which is ſacrificed” in 
| Seneca. 
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Seneca. This happy artifice has been * by Corneille, and 
is the hinge upon which the French as well as the Latin tragedy 
turns. Thus, in Seneca's ſecond. act, Medea ſecretly acquits Jafon 
of any crime, and ſatisfies herſelf with her intended revenge upon 
Creuſa, becauſe ſhe is her rival; and upon Creon, becauſe he vio- 
lates the laws of hoſpitality. Medea- s confidant exhorts her mi- 
ſtreſs to conceal her rage at leaſt; and here we have that beautiful 
paſſage, which Corneille has rendered with all its faults*. | 


& Nene. Forcez Laveuglement dont vous etes ſeduite 
Pour voir en quel Etat le ciel vous a reduite. 
Votre pats vous hai, votre Epoux eſt ſans foi : 

« Dans un fi grand revers que vous reſtet'il? 

cc M DEE. Moi: Moi, dis-je, & c'eſt aſſez. 

« NeRIinE. Quspi, vous ſeule, madame 

„M Dr r. Oui, tu vois en moi ſeule & le fer & la fame, 
« Et la terre & la mer, & l'enfer, & les cĩieux, 
Et le ſceptre des rois, & la feudre des dieux.” 


This word mai, which to Deſpreaux appeared fo ſublime, 
and ſo little of a piece with what follows, as running unneteſſa- 
rily into length, which makes the thought cold and aan, 
is copied exactly from the Latin poet. 

Vera. Abiere Colchi, conjugis nulla eſt fides : 
« Nihilque ſupereſt opibus EC tantis tibi. 
« Mepra. Medea ſupereſt. Hic mare & terras vides, 
« Ferrumqug & ignes, & Deos & fulmina.“ 


At length Medea conſents to ſave herſelf by flight; but deter- 
mines to make her farewel bloody, and to leave dreadful tokens 


of her vengeance behind her. 


Creon, who had doomed her to baniſhment, comes to preſs her 
to quit his dominions inſtantly. This ſcene is an imitation of 
Euripides, and if it has leſs ſimplicity, yet it has much more wit. 
Corneille has done little more than tranſlate it, without omitting 
any of its faults or beauties. Here follows ſome paſſages of it; 

we will begin with the faulty ones: 


* Quo, je te vois encore! avec quelle impudence 
Pcuxꝭ tu ſans teffrayer ſoutenir ma preſence ? 
Ignores- tu l arret de ton bannifſement ? 
Fais- tu ſi peu de cas de mon commandement ? „ oi 
Ce Voyez 


p. Corn, Mcdee, AQ. 1. 
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* « Voyez comme elle sene, & drgueil& Wandave'T n 
Ses yells ne font que feu, ſes" regards que" 2 nino -; 
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« Arcete aut tactu & . accell. procl“ = 


Euripides has not given this bee er to 2 but i in 
the following lines there are beauties which belong wholly to Se- 


neca and Corneille, and which have no foundation in the Greek 


poet. Creon n Medea with eee, her country; 


ſhe anſwers, 


« Si jeufle eũ de W de tant d enormes Mie 

« Que devenoient Jaſon & tous vos Argonautes? ? 115 
« Sans' moi ce vaillant chef que vous m avez rati. 1 
Eũt peri le premier, & tous I auroĩent ſuivi. * 

Je vous les ai ſauvẽs, je vous les cede tous 
ſe nen veux qu'un pour moi: nen ſoyez point jaloux. - 


Pour de ſi bons effets laiflez moi l'infidelle | 
ell eſt mon crime ſeul, ſi je ſuis criminelle, {on 4 4H 
«« Aimer cet inconſtant, c'eſt-tout ce que j'ai git; 5 ri bid at 


« Si vous me puniſſez, rendez - moi mon forfait. 1137 


Theſe ſentiments are indeed rather ſparkling than juſt; but 
yet they are ingenious; and this-kind of ornament may > ometimes 
give e luſtre to a tragic ſcene, eſpecially when it is wrought by the 

d of a maſter, ſuch as the great Corneille > however I will 
venture to aſſert, although I run the hazard of dein blamed, by 
the paſſionate admirers of that truly ſublime genius, that he ſeems 
often to run too eagerly in purſuit of what is called wit; which is 


the cauſe that he ſometime falls into an affectation of it. "His | 


tragedies abound with whole ſcenes in this falſe taſte: throughou 
the whole tragedy of Horace, in which, nevertheleſs, there are 
many ſublime paſſages, we find him playing upon the names of 
ſiſter, and lover, brother, and huſband, Alba, and Rome. It is 
Seneca and Lucan who have formed this turn of wit in P. Cor- 
neille ; yet is he happy, that in the ſtrength of his own genius he 
found a ſufficient reſource to hinder him from flaviſhly following 
thoſe whom he-condeſcended-to-look re and has 
choſen — his guides. oo WM 
* — = * * — 4 3 —— at t 
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At length Creon grants Medea a. 2 prepare for her 
departure, as Eutipides makes bim do: the Chorus, as uſual, 
ling an ode; the ſuhject of hich is, the voyage of che Argonauts. 
In this ode there is a parody of theſe verſes of Horace, on- 


* Olli robur & æs triplex 
Circa pectus erat qu fragilem truſci 
„ Commiſit pelage ratem.“ | 
rr | RT II 

The third act begins, like the preceding one, with a convetlation 
between Medea and her confidant. In this ſcene there is nothing 
new. Medea is furious, and her confidant endeavours to calm her 
imprudent tranſports. The viſit which Jaſon makes her is not 
well prepared; for Seneca had no taſte for theſe delicacies of the 
drama. However, the interview between Jaſon and Medea is full 
of beauties. There is even a judicious contrivance in it, which Eu- 
ripides has not employed; or, at leaſt, has not employed ſo hap- 
pily- Jaſon's infidelity to Medea is, in ſome meaſure, extenuated 
y the neceſſity he was under of either marrying Creuſa, or of 
ſuffering his children to be delivered up to Acaſtus, who threat- 
ned to put them to death, as well as jaſon. Corneille has taken 
this whole ſcene from Seneca, with this ingenious artifice, which 
enables Jaſon to ſupport his part in this converſation tolerably 
well, and keeps up Medea's dignity. She ſays to him as in 

Euripides: e | | | EH 


* Ou me renvoyez- vous fi vous me banniſſez; at 
* Irai je ſur le phaſe, on j'ai trahi mon pere, 

„ Appaiſer de mon ſang les manes de mon frere; 

* Irai- je en Theſſalie on le meurtre dun oi 

« Pour victime aujourdhui ne demande que moi. 

% Prodigue de mon ſang, honte de ma famille, 

Auſſi cruelle ſœur, que deloyale fille, 
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for thee L have there ore 
; ſack” was my 'f 
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II aime ſes enfans ce courage inflexible?” eee 1 ah — 
* Son foible eſt decouvert; par 971 il eſt fe le, em 
* Par eux mon bras arms dune fu te Hipnedr W _ 

« Va trouver des chemins a lui ercer tc cur. ad! 
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her magical arts, the robe and coronet, which ſhe for pre- 

ſents to her rival. e Chorus feem td be witneſſet ef all this; 

at leaſt they are preſent at great part of dhe theatrical action, and 

1 with the ſcheme = 1 * l *. 
OL. it. 
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I mention this expreſly, ta ſhew that, FP. Corneille is miſtaken 
when he gives Ea his e Gia that the Chorps are 74 with 
Medea when the takes ate horrid © ions Tein er. rival ; 
yet it is certain that the interlude of Aid the following one 
turn upon the rage and the menaces of this prinde c give 
room for a great number of moral ſentences, 'which' are of no uſe, 
and extremely tireſome; upon the rage of i injured wives. 

There is a very ſtriking difference between the Chorus of Se- 
neca, and that of Euripides. In the latter tlie Chbrus is 
compoſed of Medea's friends, whom her artifice and her misſor- 
tunes engaged in her intereſts ; ſhe might ſecurely therefore in- 
truſt them with lier ſchemes of revenge. Bur it 4 not ſo in Se- 
neca, where the Chorus do not appear to have any connection with 
Medea; and are only introduced to fill up the void derer each act: 
and from the very firſt act, they are ſo far from pityin ; Medea, 
that they celebrate by "ſongs the nuptials of Jaſon and 'Crenſa. 
This difference ; fully re removes the objections that. ate ade to 
Corneille. 
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The fourth act is very remarkable, as well for the. extravagance 
which it is full of, as for the beauty of a-ſcheme that is executed 
very ill. It confiſts'of two ſcenes. In the firſt the cdnfidant en- 
ters to acquaint the audience, that her miſtreſs is employed in ma- 
gical preparations. But how does ſhe tell them this? by the deſ- 
cription of a . number of ſerpents, inſects, and monſters, 
which Medea had in an inſtant collected from. the two extremities 
of the world. The confidant afterwards deſcribes: the venemous 
- herbs ſhe makes uſe of, without forgetting, I believe, to name the 

country where any one was to be Fan, We meet with: this 
kind of geographical deſcription in other authors of that age: it 
was the prevailing taſte, Seneca has taken all this from a paſ- 
fage in Ovid, who, in the ſeventh book of his Metamorphoſes, 
falls exactly into the ſame fault. It is a great deal mann 
thrown away. | 
«« Poſtquam evocavit omne depend bende 32 
vd — — . Sil 
** Quzcunque generat invius ſaxis Erix, 
"= fert opertis hiems perpetus jugis 
1 Sparſus cruore Caucaſus Promethei; 
N ue pugnax Medus, aut Parthus derte, 3 
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* Heſperia pulſans maria languenti vado, &c 8. tis. 2 


_ * Sublim rapitur. Subjefteque Th Theſfala Tempe N 5 
cc Deſpicit, & Creteis regioni angu 

4 Et quas Olla tulit, quas altus 70150 f he . 1 e 
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435, 
« Adjicit extremo lapides Oriente petitos, lui 10.9 
« Et quas Oceani Boom mare Lic ee, b A 


a Addit & exce eee pre 3:11 1 440 
Et ſtrygis in os ipfis cum carnibus als; 1 T1 
« Inque virum ſoliti vultus mutare ferinos fs 11 50 
« Ambigui proſecta lupi. Nec defuit illie "Ny Fi 

«« Squamea Cinyphii tenuis membrana Chelydri.i 

« Vivaciſque jecur Cerviz quibus inſuper addit 
« Ora caputque novem Cornicis ſæcula paſſæ, K 2 


However, Ovid may be excuſed for ſo frequently taking occaſion 
to diſplay his learning, ſince it was his expreſs deſign to 1 5 ſe a 
work which was at once to pleaſe and to inſtruct by exact and 
minute deſcriptiona; yet Seneca's pedantry cannot be palliated; 
his buſineſs was to animate and delight the ſpectators. e dra- 
ma is e eee eee eee 

ions. 101 
But we will now ben the confidant, who conticxing to 
take Ovid for a guide, repreſents Medea as extracting the blood 
and poiſon of theſe ſerpents ; but this is painted in a manner fo 


ſhocking, that it raiſes more horror than delight: hear her, 


« addsſhe ; her ſongshave already made the whole univerſe tremble.” 
Accordingly ledea comes upon the ſtage to finiſh het inc anta- 
tions. It is not ſo much a magick charm as an infernat bowling; 
for ſo I call that long ſeries of ſwelling verſes, which Medea — 2 
bowls out than ſpeaks: ſhe is the ſy br of "He — N 4 or 
ſomething ſtill tore horrid, if it be polſible. oe '2s qr 


« Voi comme ces ſerpons I mon commundement. 11 499+ 
« D'Afrique juſqu ici n ont tarde qu un e 
« Et contraints d obæõr à mes clameuts ſuneſtes 
. « Ont ſur ce don fatal vomi toutes leurs peſtes. T6 p 
= Lambur à tous mes ſens ne fut jamais fi doux, 
Que ce triſte appareil à mon eſprit jaloux. __ 7 | 
Ces herbes ne ſont pas d'une vertu commune: 
_« Moi-meme en les-cucillant je ſis palir la lune, 
Quand les cheveux flottans, * bras, & le pied ni! 
« Jen depouillai jadis un climat inconna.”.,, .,, 1 


Corneyle has ſpared us — the geographical cr re, of 
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« Voi mille autres venins.; Oette liqueun paiſſe + 
« Mele du ſang 2 — 0 aun 14 
« Python eut cette langue, & ce plumage noir 
« Eſt celui qu une Harp; n 29 0 27 2 
« Par ce tiſon Althee' uvit ſa colere ante Supt 
Trop pitoyable ſœur, & trop etuelle why i 22d mw 1 
« Ce Ka tomba du ciel avecque Phas ton 
Cet autre vient des flots du pierreux Phlegeton. 2 * 
_« Et celui-ci jadis remplit en nos contrees- ACK. 
Des Taureaux de Vulcain les gorges enſouffrbes. 
Enfin tu ne vois-Ja, poudres, racines, eur,, 
« Dont le pouvoir mortel n'ouvrit mille — Rabe. 
. Eben deceptif a bi toute leur nne 
5 Et bien mieux que mon bras ' yengera” mon divor ce“ 


1 9 G 2 tet ei 
It requires a — as delicate-and as judieicus as that of Virgil 
to paint things ſo horrid in themſelves. Here follows — 


of this ſort of deſcriptions, which is not foreign to the ſubject of 
the Medea- The poet is ſpeaking of Circe, another enchantteſs. 


E. „ Hare | Hive 

= Elle eee d rands cris tous les Pieus du T „ 
«« Les Parque * — Cerbere, Phlegeton "ou 77 3 
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Les fleuves Etonnes remontent vers leur ſource,. a 7 

Et Pluton meme tremble | en ſon obleurſejour. 10 EY 
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Pans le ſein de la mort ſes mdires enehantemens on | 
| * Vont troubler le repos des ombtes. > HAW 2 Wal 1 7c 
Les manes effray6s quittent leurs monumens; LERNER 
« Lair retentit au loin de leurs .cavernes-ſombres 


„Melent à leurs clameurs d horribles ſifflemens. 
5 Inutiles efforts! &c.“ 


Seneca has ſhewn far leſs — abr in his Medea. "Vin il has 
deſcribed the fatal preſages of Dido's death; preſages which have 
all the dreadful ſolemnities of Medea's enchantments ; but they 
move the heart without diſguſting it. His images have a certain 
majeſtic horror in them very different from the wild allies of Se- 
neca and Corneille. But Corneille, although the greateſt poet of 
our times, has ſuffered himſelf to be.impoſed upon, by the venera- 
tion in which this tragedy of Seneca was held; and indeed it is Gs 
fineſt of thoſe that are attributed to this author. ena all. 

But to return to Medea: ſhe gives the robe and the coronet to 
her ſons, and commands them = preſent theſe gifts to Creuſa; 
but all this is neither connected nor well prepared. The Chorus 


ſpeak leſs, and with more Fernen of Medea's rage | than in the 
former interlude: - 
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An officer comes to acquaint them that the inchanted On 
have conſumed the king and princeſs ; and like wiſe, that the hole 
palace is inflames, fot that a general conflagration of the Whole 
city is apprehended. The Chorus anſwer, that they muſt extin- 

guiſh the flames with water; but the officer tells them, that 1, 
lerves as food only for this extraordinary fire. en 92 


. -ry T 
"Cnanus. , Unda flammas oppri malt. . K 
Nux. . Alit unda flammas, &. 

A pu Nn which'I have taken notice of, to Mew. Kat re Wwri- F 

ters who have their heads above the clouds, ſometimes fall to the 

ground in a moſt de 6 manner. In the following ſcene there 
is ſome very beautiful Medea, inſtead ef making her 
eſcape, declares, that — oo the had already left Coriath, the 
would return again to enjoy her vengeance. The puniſhment of 

Oreon and bis 8 Beide the place ace of a | happy . to 

her. _— HPecto novas. 


She animates herſelf —B the murd 
of her children, to which all that ſhe had et 3 only the 4 
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But ſhe dare not ayow vet to herſelf the bg deed the 4 me- 
ditating. | - 8 2 
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i ſont trop criminels d avoir Jaſon pour pere. 


Sbelus et Faſon genttor, & ery aa, ow. ULM Ge nn ety At dhe 
Medea mater. | Occidant, non os Lo os ever 
Pereant, mei ſunt ---Crimine — carent.. 
Sunt innocentes fate; & frater fut. 


But after all theſe. beautiful ſentiments, As nde Sees, er. | 
travagant in the higheſt degree.  « Why, crics the, bave I not as 
many children as Niobe? I have he few to ſatisfy my ven- 
2 n Sterilis in pænis fui, but at leaſt T Rave enough to 

peaſe the injured ſhades of à father, and a brother.“ She fan- 
cies he beholds the Furies and the ghoſt of Abfyrtus. Leave 
« to me, fays ſhe, the care of Heng thee ; this hand, this 

% poniard will do it without thy aid** At length ſhe hears” the 
tumult of arms; ſhe aſcends a baleony, and reſolves to maffacre 
her children publickly : ſhould ſhe da it in ſeeret, ſne would loſe 
her dear: bought enge. She would . eee ker 
al is Fes IE as! 5 prbog 
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phe is A direct offence againſt that precept, 
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forbids Medea to murder her children upon the ſtage... wh, wr 9 7 
Ne pueros coram popu's Medea trucidet. 
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Jiaſon enters, eager to revenge the deaths of his bride and her 
father, and Medea without ſeeing him, utters theſe words: 
I have recovered my ſcepter, my father, my brother, my ho- 
& nour, and the fatal fleece Oh favourable Deities! Oh happy 
te day! Oh glotions triumph! (here ſbe kills one of ber children) 
My crimes are compleat, but not my vengeance.“ Again ſhe 
fortifies herſelf in her cruel reſolutions; but in an inſtant ſhe 
repents of the horrid deed, then rejoices in it, and her joy increaſes 
at the ſight of Jaſon. * There wanted only this, ſays ſhe, to my 
„ revenge, that he ſhould be a ſpetutor of it.” 1 
„ Peerat hoc unum mihi 
”.,** Spectator ipſe. Nil adhoc factum reor. 
SV... Guicguid e ipſo fecimus ſceleris perit. La 5 
Hitherto all I have done is nothing. Alas! that crime which 
1 have this moment ſpared him the fight of, is loſt to me. 
This is a refinement of rage ſo extraordinary, that no judgment 
can be made of it; and which Corneille durſt not imitate. But 
Seneca carries it farther ſtill, Medea news her huſband one of 
her ſons, already murdered ; and the other ready to receive the 
ſtroke ſhe prepares to give him. The poniard is lifted up; Jaſon 
conjures her to ſpare his only child, and to ſtrike him. Medea 
_ excites this paternal tenderneſs ſtill more, that ſhe may enjoy the 
barbarous pleaſure of tormenting him. I would wound thee, 
« ſays ſhe to him, in the moſt ſenſible part.” Am I not ſufficiently 
„ puniſhed by the death of one ſon” ? replies Jaſon. No, re- 
10 _ Medea; if I could have been ſatisfied with the facrifice 
* of one, I would have ſpared them both. Two ſons are too few 
for my revenge. I would with this ſteel ſearch my bowels for 
rr. | f 
In matre fi quod pignus etiamnum latet, 

* Scrutabor enſe viſcera, & ferro extraham.” | 
What ſentiments! we tremble while we admire them. Jaſon 
implores her to ſuſpend, at leaſt, her barbarity for a few moments : 

The conſents to it; but it is only to prolong a father's agonies. 
Enjoy, ſays ſhe, enjoy Medea, thy protracted. revenge; haſten 
« not thy impious deed; the whole day is before thee, fill up 
«« every moment with horror.“ 
** Perfruere lento ſcelere ; ne propera, dolor: 
« Meus dies eſt ; tempore accepto utimur. 
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.++.Inhuman-wretch, cries Jaſon, murder; mages [Tis well, — 
Medea, thou imploreſt mercy; this is the Mar ον I give 
( ſbe flals ler otben fon.) Oh vengeance, I. have nh more 

40 to make thee l look up, (perfidious Jaſon, and by — 
< tokens know thy wife Here ſhe flies away upon her ĩnchanted 
chariot, and Jaſon concludes the piece with ſome lines, the moſt 
impious that ever were written. Go, ſſy through the vaſt xegi · 
ons of the air, en ed that there are na Deities 
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Adieine thought; ſays a certain critic; "when. aſſuredly nothing 
2 be leſs ſo. Such is iece, which is ane of the moſt v auti- 
ful of the few Latin ip es we have remaitiing.” At is gene- 
rally allowed to be the true Senecas; that is L Bentica, che phſlo· 
opher;' or his at leaſt who was called pot. i Som Eri- 
cs" prefer this to the Medea 45 E ipides ; but it is deimg it 
eee Greek tragedy. . 
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"TRAGEDY by P. CORNEILLE: 


"I E have already given an account, in-part, of this tragedy, in; 
Ve foregoing analyſis of Senecas Medea. All that remaits. 
no is, to examine C 5 plan, that we may ſee how far he 
bas followed Euripides and Seneca, and in what he differs from 
rn 7p 422 

It is Pollux who opens the ſcene. This Argonaut i gn 
to have been abſent from Greece ever ſince the conqueſt of the. 
Golden Fleece, and to be ignorant of all that paſſed there. Cor-- 
neille acknowledges that Pollux is a perſonage-introduced merely 
to hear the ſubject explained; accordingly. he has ſcarce any other 
buſineſs throughout the whole piece. Jaſon relates all his adven- 
tures to him, and acquaints him with his deſign of repudiating Me- 
dea, to make way for his marriage with the princeſs. of Corinth. 
This whole narration is copied-from-Euripides; to which is added,, 
that judicious 3 of „ pk * Jaſon in ſome de- 
juſtiftable for quitting Medea, was reduced to the ne- 
"> of being either unfaithful to her, or of expoſing his childs, 
to the vengeance of two powerful ſtates, Iolcos, and Colchos; the 
former irritated by the laſs of the Golden Fleece, the latter by the. 
murder of Pelius. a | | x 
. Jaſon, eager to ſee his beloved Creuſa again, quits Pollux abrupt- 
ly enough; becauſe, indeed, they have nothing more to ſay to. 
each other, and no farther information. to give the audience; and: 
as it is neceſſary to create a favourable prejudice for Creuſa, ſhe is. 
ſhewn for a few moments upon the ſtage, and then diſappears at 
the fight of Medea. Here the tragedy properly begins. I have 


. 
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already quoted part of the ſcene, which is the ſame with the firſt 
ſcene” of Seneca. Medea, firſt in a ſoliloquy, und afterwardslin a 
converſation with her confidant Nerina, takes a reſolution to mur- 


der Creon and Creuſa. This whole act therefore is but a copy of 
the firſt act of Seneca. The only difference is, that which is here 


ſpoken by ſeveral dere, is in the Latin tragedy expreſſed in a fingle 
* of Medea 8. | e | 6 


1 


A Fe. 


Medes, ü in u her ſecond entrance, ſeems detaregined to ſpare ga ſon. 
Creon infiſts upon her quitting his dominions immediately; but at 
her intreaty grants her a day's delay. All this is copied from Se- 
neca; but the epiſode of Egeus, which we hall me 0 preſenti 
rs entirely of Corneille's invention. San 

This poet, in his obſervations upon a Medien) e eds 1 
pides for introducing s, only to extricate Medea oat of her dib 
ficulties; and he is in the right. The ſcene between Egeus and Me- 
dea is very ſhort; but the two faults which Corneille exclaims againſt 
moſt in the Greek poet, ſeem not to be cleatly proved. The firſt 
is, that Egeus, although in the court of Creon, makes no mention of 
| N but the truth is, he equivocaily, and fays 

to make it be ſuppoſed that he ſaw the being of Corinth 
— his arrival; and that, being a he after 
wards came to a” Medea; who he heard was at Corinth, but was 
| ignorant of her late ankefortunee;l”: This is evident; from 4 — 4 

which Corneille ſeems not to have attended toi 

aſſures Medea, that ſhe ſhall be kindly received-at — — he 
adds, that it will not be proper for him to conduct her thither him- 
ſelf, for fear of giving umbrage to his hoſt; By the word hoſt; he 
certainly means 'Creon: therefore we find that en has ſeen 
him: there needs no more to put that paſt a donbt. Nice 1 | 

The ſecond error, which Corneille charges upon Koripidesy: 18. 
mere ſubtilty. The king of Athens, ſays he, promiſes Medes to 
** receive and protect her at Athens; nevertheleſs, he tolls her, 
that when he leaves Corinth, he will go to Trazen, to eonſult 
Pitheus, concerning the meaning of an oracle which had been de- 
« livered to him at Delphos. Medea therefore muſt neceffarily-be 
but in a bad ſituation at Athens while ſhe waited his return, fince 


it was plain that he continued a long time with Pittheus, whoſe 
«daughter, . he felt in Nude Fat ages fine . r big with. 
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Jo this I anſwer, that Egeus's teſolution to go to Træzen, in 
order to be informed of the meaning of the oracle, was antecedent 
to the promiſe he made Medea. This princeſs] herſelf approved of 

his taking this journey, and is ſatisfied with obtaining an aſylum in 
the dominions of Egeus, without requiting his preſence there. 
Now, an abſence which was likely to be ſo ſhort, conſidering the 
deſign of it, could not expoſe Medea to any danger at Athens. 
That Egeus remained a conſiderable time at Trœzen is true, ſince, 


without knowing it, he accompliſhed there the oracle of Delphos ; 
which forbad him, in terms very obſcure, and very indecent for an ora- 
cle; the commerce which gave place to the birth of Theſeus. But 


this ſhould not be charged upon Euripides as a fault: he makes 
uſe of Egeus ſuch as he finds him in the preſent moment; that is, 
fully determined to return as ſoon as poſſible to Athens: ande 


pliſhing the deſire that had carried him to Delphos. This Was 


delighted with, the hope Medea had given him, of accom- 


ufficient for Euripides, without troubling himſelf to conſider Whe- 


ther or not Egeus returned at the appointed time to Athens; for at 


any rate he was not long abſent. This fault, if it be one, is ſo in- 


2 is not worth mentioning; and Corneille ctiti- 


©. 
2 


eiſed it only to raiſe the merit of his own epiſode of Egeus, which he 


has not been more happy in the management of than Euripides. 


On the contrary, he ſhews this old prince in a very ridiculous 


2 


light, by making him the rival of Jaſon, and the lover of Creuſa. 


He is afterwards impriſoned, (which is another ſtrange cireum - 


7 


ſtance) on purpoſe to give Medea an opportunity of delivering him 
from his fetters; that by conferring this obligation on him, he may 
Home to her a ſafe retreat at Athens, and afterwards. marry. her. 


However, to-ſpeak juſtly, this whole epiſode is of no other uſe but 


_- 
5 


to ſwell the acts; its effect therefore, is to make the principal action 


languiſh, by taking the place of thoſe ſcenes which are really in- 
tereſting. But Seneca's tragedy was too ſhort; it muſt be lengthen- 

ed; and Egeus is here what the Infanta is in the Cid; a uſeleſs 
character, introduced only to fill up a ſcene or two. It does not 
belong to me to cenſure Corneille; the faults. of a great genius 

| ought to be treated with reſpect. Lonly condemn that embatraſ- 


4 
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fing neceſſity which dramatic writers impoſe upon themſelves,” of 
Introducing. epiſodes into their tragedies. They would compoſe 
hve acts, which may take up two or three hours in the repreſen. 
tation. They think they have not matter ſufficient for this pur- 
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poſe, They furniſh themſelves with an epiſode, foreign perhaps to 
| LE the 
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the ſubject; and this they connect with it as well as they can. It 
muſt be confeſſed that their: gold is fpailed by this alloy; but ſay 
it is a evil How then W that 

the Greeks have been able to avoid it 4 0 nh RR 7 
Let us return to Egens- ; He is ſuppoſed: to be in love with 
reuſa; but the princeis has her father s coniſent to give this ſuper- 
annuated lover a denial. Creuſa does this with great civiliky, as 
the ſays; but in effect, it ũs with ſcorn enough: ſo that Egeus, * 
diſcovers be ders CEN eee to carry. off Creuſa. 
+20. rut til 2s "x | {z* 193 115 \ 3440; cod alas, | 
. Hen - 18 9 11315 Ati Ae 2h 
* Wien dds of the td act, namely; that af Nerina alone: 
and that of Jaſon with her, giues us but liule information; and 
the whole buſineſs of them is to bring about an interview between 
fon and Medea: this interview: is co 8 is 
extremely beautiful in the French, as well as the Latin poet: 
both have fallen into a very conſiderable fablt. Medea, in 
_- feene; ſuddenly paſſes; from tlie moſt vidlent rage and — 
proaches imaginable, to a feigned tendernaſs, of which: Jaſan is the 
dupe. If Jaſon appears too credulous in Euripides, utheta how- 
over this ſtratagem of Medea is more artfully; prepared by a ſecond 
conference with her: huſband; how weak docs he ſhe himſelf here, 
when the tranſitition from fury to kindneſs is ſo ſudden ? Beſides 
Jaſon having no: longer any eee nee enden in his 
own excuſe: 4. © #44; D enn ei. A 
de Lon eft aiſement ce qu on . Dien (el 
_ Piet dps pr > quo in 1 — 07k ©} 


nt following ſcene, with which the act concludes, is 4 COhVer- 
we) between Medea and her confidant; occafioned by a 
childich inclination in Creufa, © Corneille was not willing to 5 
Medes form the deſign herſelf, of ſending preſents to the new: bride, 
as an acknowledgment for her Haping obtained a pardon for Jaſon's - 
G children, but ſuppoſes that Creuſa paſſionately defires'to be palſeſ- 
k " ſed of Medea's 5 ; (a defire. very natural. to a young, wa aman) 
and that ſhe. intreats Jaſon to procure it for her, at any rate,” "This 
_ ftroke is Tucely unworthy of the great Corneille, ag yet it 1s uy 
3 this that Boom Bri 'of the cataſtrophe 9 1 71 "Nos allo fa 
in this, by the ridiculous ene of the ents he 10 
#5 were to cat; e E. 2 delivere them by an 
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Harpye. - This filly fondneſs of Creuſa for Medea's robe, and 
her lover's eagerneſs to gratify it, fills up in this act, as well as the 
former, two or . ſcenes which are | beneath the * 


apo * 01 bn Fer} bag oat 5. nb ova Oe 4e 
A 5 Aer IV | ese OOF 1269 nt 
* At tent dünn one. 


Medes — — to be — her rwal; and 
this gives room for that magical ſcene which I have mentioned be- 
fore. As this ſcene, which makes up the whole fourth act of the 
Latin tragedy, was too ſhort to fill the ſame act of the French one, 
Corneille here makes the effect of Egeus's menaces break out, and 
Medea is informed that this prince had made an attempt to carry 
off Creuſa. Nerina is going on with an account of the manner in 
which the princeſs was ſaved; but — A" her by this line 


eee place or d, ig. ee. 4. Ra 
Dre Je devine Ia fin ; "nes Te ute," : Fain * 7s 5 | 


xt Nen 

She gueſſed right, for Jaſon had flown to the Aiden bins 
ſtreſs with Pollux, and had forced her out of the hands of Egeus, 
who. had now made himſelf a party in the quarrel. Corneille 
obſerves, \ that Medea's ingenious interruption is indetd à ſtroke 
of nature. Medea's mind was too much agitated to be capa- 
ble of liſtening to a uſoleſs detail of circumſtances: the orders 
Nerina to ſond the poiſoned robe inſtantly to Creuſa ane 
princes, the ſons of Jaſon. : r 3B: 8H Þt7 

IT be ſecond ſcene is made up of compliments between Gan and 
Pollux, to ſhew that the latter has not been wholly inactive, ſinee he 
has been engaged in a combat for the princeſo: of Corinth. He 
even endeavours, in the following ſcene, to infuſe ſome j ais 
an. into the mind of Creon, on occaſion of Medea's pre 
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45+ is with difficulty perſuaded to believe that 1 may 3 
danger in theſe gifts, which is een een W er me 
rot at the fight only of Medea. 1 
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' However, he conſents to make trial of che robe upon a woman 
condemaed to death j a uſeleſs caution. Medea had provided — 
fuch a one; the poiſon, (as if it had the power ef diſtinguiſhing) 
was made only to deſtroy Creon and Creuſa, and to ſpare all others. 
After theſe two ſcenes we art thewn Egeus in priſon, who 
pronounces ſome ſtanaas much leſs interoſting than thoſe of Po- 
lieucta, or of R Corneille, in vain, indeavoum to defend: 
this change of place, whichiis fo frequent in his Medea. The ſup- 
poled public ſquare where Euripides and Seneen have laid their 
ſcene appears abſurd 40 him; but is this ſhifting of place leſs ock 
ing; certainly the ſpectator finds:lefs difficulty in forgetting that the 
place where the ſcene is laid, and where he is fixed, is too muck 
expoſed to public view, than to make ſo many gorags and comiage 
to follow the actors without changing place himſelff -- 1 hinw 
Medea — enters, and — her 555 
of Egeus s priſon to open, and his fetters to fall The 
of A fan having offered his ve _ TRIS: to 1 55 
ee Nee fy bc Sine 
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the fatal effect of the robe. with's ſtroke of her wand, 
fixes him —— after hearing from him the bee j,Camn 
of his being ſent to Jaſon, with another ſtroke of her wand: — 
him to the uſe of his limbs again. Here is a deal of ma 
employed. Surely Euripides has ſhewn more judgment in the ſpa- 
ng uſe be has made of Medes's ſkillin'inchantmvent.\) © 1 6! 
his princeſs afterwards works herſelf up to a reſolution of kill-- 
ing her children, and rłtires. The void of this act is then filled 
up by Creon and Creuſa, Who appear upon the ſtage devoured” 
with a fire inviſible indeed, but inſur rtable. Their condition 
raiſes more horror than compaſſion." n at length ſtabe him- 
felf with a poniard, to leave the ſtage free for Jaſon,; The poet 
has here ſhewn his judgment in getting rid of Creon; for be per- 


ceived that a very. tragical fituation muſt neteſſatily langulſh When 
there are more than two ſpeakers. It was for this/ reaſon alſo that 


he contriues to have Jaſon out of the; Rene ſame. time; Who, im 
civility to Pollux, attends him out of the gates of Corinth, becauſe 
there was no longer any bulineſs for him. 

Jaſon at length returns; and this ſcene” beochieg ſtriking 704 ac 


count of the fituation in which he now finds himſelf, * 
i 
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dead father, and a dying wife, whoſe torments he is not able to re- 
lieve. Their farewell is very affecting; but when Creuſa is 
dead, the rage that ſeizes Jaſon is quite out of nature. Not 
ſatisfied with dooming Medea to the ſevereſt puniſhment, he 
utters a long and furious invective, (he was not now to de- 
claim, but to act) and deliberates whether he ought not to ſacri- 
fice his own children, becauſe they were the bearers of the fatal pre- 
ſent, and becauſe they owed their birth to Medea. Such a ſally of 
barbarous fury ought to have been reſerved for Medea alone, as 
Euripides and Seneca have done. It is not natural for a father to be 


ſo far tranſported with rage, as to murder his own children to be 


revenged on a wife. It is true, indeed, that Jaſon only deliberates 


whether he ſhall commit this deed; and it is in the exceſs of his 


grief and deſpair that it preſents itſelf to his imagination: but this 
thought in a prince, for whom the poet would excite com , 
raiſes horror and indignation, When he comes to the palace and 
ſees Medea upon the balcony, and afterwards ' ſeated in her flying 
chariot, he loads her with invectives and execrations-. She has 
killed her children, and congratulates herſelf upon having been be- 
forehand with Jaſon; but to this Jaſon makes no anſwer: he 
ſeems to have forgot he is a father, and only remembers that he is 
a lover; therefore he takes no notice of the murder of his ſons. 
All his thoughts are employed upon Creuſa; and finding it impoſ- 
ſible to revenge her death upon Medea, herevenges it upon him- 
felf, and falls upon his ſword. K iti le aß nen . 
I am very ſenſible that the Medea is not the beſt performance of 
P. Corneille : He himſelf perceived that the ſtyle was unequal; and 
he even obſerves, that after the writing this tragedy, he acquired an 
enthuſiaſm little inferior to the writers he imitated ; as in his 
Pompey, for example. This is true, and poſterity will never deny 
him this juſtice. It is only to be wiſhed that he had not carried 


his veneration for Seneca and Lucan ſo far as to eſpouſe even their 


faults. But aſtet all, this too cloſe imitation cannot leſſen the fame 
of ſo great a genius, who always improved upon his models. And 


if I have cxamined his tragedy, together with thoſe of the Greek 


pocts, it is becauſe his may be properly compared with them on ac- 
count of its ſubject; but in general, the great Corneille may ſup- 
port a 2 carried much farther, to the advantage both of 
our age and his o ẽW-w n. e e n bi 
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05 this tragedy I ſhall ay cs With" becauſe it is almoſt the 
ſame with the Medea # Euripides. It is exactly ſuch a 
tranflation as the Iphigenia, which has been already mentioned. 
Dolce has added nothing to his original, but ſome few inconſidera- 
ble A— to lengthen the acts. He has even ſpoiled one 
inſtead of ing It is in the firſt act, where the 
— poet ſuppoſes Medea to be behind the ſcene. But the Italian 
ce ths to be a fault, has thought eee 
upon the ſtage, and thus loſes a beautiful fuenfon 
= ſurpriſe of the ſpectator, for a cold dae Uebe — "He 
has alſo made Neues link s little children ſpeak upon 
makes the young Oreſtes in Iphigenia; a thing never . 1 
the ancients. They only ole them to raiſe by 
the ſight of their helpleſs innocence ; but their wag ttle —44—— 
below the di n of tragedy, In en s children 
ſpeak a few the ſtage when their mother. i. purſaing 
them with her l However, we find in Dolce, as well as in 
-16me other Italian poets who have imitated the Greeks, the pathos, 
and even the ſimplicity of the ancients, without any cogceits, 
without the antitheſis, and injudicious ornament which in 
they affect. It wou'd have eh well alſo, if, inſteadꝭ of ing 
ſo cloſely the plan of the Greek drama, they had ventured to give 
Italy an example of daring genius, which our poets have given 
France, by departing a little from the manner of the Greeks, while 
they were ſtill governed by the; uſtneſs of their taſte. 
Vol. II. mm « Veſti- 
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&« Veſtigia Græca 
« Auf deſerere.” Horat. Art. Poet. 


I have likewiſe read two other tragedies of Dolce's, one entituled 
Progne, the other Thyeſte. They are written in the ſame manner, 
that is, they are formed upon the plan, and in the ſpirit of tbe 
Greek poets; but without attaining their ſupreme beauty. The 
Thyeſte is a tranſlation from Seneca. Dolce has failed in his at- 
tempt to render that beautiful thought which makes ſo admirable 
a diſcovery in the Latin poet. Atreus, after that feaſt which made 
the ſun ſtart back with horror, preſents a cup to Thyeſtes. Thy- 
eſtes deſires to ſee his children; and his brother ſhewing him the 
remains of thoſe wretched victims, ſpeaks theſe horrible words; 


ATREevs. © Venere; gnatos ecquid agnoſcis tuos F 
To which Thyeſte anſwers, 
« Agnoſco fratrem.” | me 1 
Which one of our poets has very happily tranſlated in this 
manner : | | Altre de M. Crebillon. 


ArRE'E.Reconnois-tu ce ſang, 
THYEST. & Je reconnois mon frere.” _ 
Dolce did not | rings the ſpirit and ſublimity of this thought, 
when he imagined he expreſſed it by this tranſlation, 
Arz EK. Conoſci queſte teſte e queſte mani? 
© Queſti ſon tuoi figlivoli: hora gli abbraccia. 
Che queſto è Filiſten : queſti ſon gli altri. 


_ PnyxgsT. Oime, come conſenti 


“Terra crudel, di ſoftener ancora 
« Tanta ſceleritade? &c.“ 
This Lodovico Dolce has written a great many other tragedies, 

which are all formed upon. the plans of the Greek or Latin poets;. 
or rather, the greateſt part of them are tranſlations. He is one of 
the firſt genius 's of the Italian drama. | | 

_HYPPOLITUS. ALCESTES. 
| Theſe two tragedies are entirely tranſlated. See the firſt part of 
this work. | pope hg: 
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| Ma gk cannot be named without calling to mind one 5 | 
A Sm maſter-pieces of the French theatre, But not to dwell here 
n a parallel between Euripides and Racine, as in Iphi enia and 
Phedra. we need only conſider what Racine, himſelf has faid in his 
preface upon the ſubject of the Andromache of Euripides. 

Although the title of my tragedy is the ſame with that of Eu- 
9 ripides, yet the ſubject is very different. In Euripides, Andro- 
<« mache's diſtreſs ariſes, from the danger of Moloſſus, a ſon ſhe had 
« by Pyrrhus, whoſe life Hermione ſought to take away, together 
with that of his mo oth but here Moloſſus is out of the queſtion. 
« Andromache is ſti che widow of Hector, and has no ſon but 
t Aſtyanax,- It 1 to me, that, by modelling my ſubject in 
ce this manner, I conformably to the idea we have now of 
< this princeſs. Almoſt all thoſe 2, have heard of Andromache, 
* know her only as the widow. of Hector, and the mother of on 
« anax. It would be difficult for them to believe that; ſhe could 
love any other, huſband, or any other ſon; and I greatly doubt 
« whether the tears of aten would have ER ny ſo powerful 
« an impreſſion upon the audience, if they had flowed for any other 
e ſon than for him ſhe had by Hector. 

Such are the reflections which the delicate taſte and exact judg 
ment of Racine ſuggeſted to him. e' cuſtoms, of antiquity. are 
too remote from our times, and too different from. our manners, to 
raiſe compaſſion in an audience, who are more affected with the 
misfortunes of a wife faithful to the aſhes of her firſt huſband, than 
to the diſtreſs of a captive princeſs, who has been conſtrained to 
partake the bed of the conqueror, rather as a ſlave Wen a wife. 
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This to the Greeks was an affecting diſtreſs, who had examples of 
the like before their eyes; but to us who have not, ſuch 1 
would appear ſhocking. Thus the French Andromache, without 
taking in other reaſons, will always, from the noble motive of her 
grief, be preferred to the ſimplicity of the Greek Andromache. I 
ſhall not ſcruple to preſent her to my readers ſuch as ſhe appeared 


upon the Athenian ftage; but without entering into any compari- 


ſon with her who has drawn tears from all France, ſince there is 


ſcarce any other reſemblance between the two Andromaches, than 


what there is between two very different paintings of an unhappy 


mother, who unwillingly became the rival of Hermione. 


Theſe two princeſſes are the principal perſons in the Greek 


drama. Moloſſus is an infant, only introduced to heighten the 


compaſſion. of the audience. Menelaus, Peleus, Oreſtes, are ſub- 
ordinate characters; as are a ſervant, a confidant, and an officer. 
Thetis is introduced at laft to unravel the intrigue; and the Chorus 


of Grecian Women to carry it on. The ſcene is in Phthia, a city 


in the territories of Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles. 
S&T, 1. 


It is Andromache herfelf who opens the ſcene. She is diſ- 
covered at the foot of an altar dedicated to Thetis, near the palace 
of Pyrrhus. From this aſylum, into which ſhe had thrown herſelf 
to avoid death, ſhe recounts the hiſtoty of her misfortunes. She 
tells how ſhe had beheld the ruin of Troy. Her Hector dragged 
along the plain by the horfes of Achilles; and her fon Aſtyanax 
thrown from the top of a tower. That being fallen by lot to Pyr- 
rhus, ſhe had been conſtrained to become the wife of him who had 


deſtroyed Ilion; that ſhe had a fon. by him, her beloved Moloſſus, 


who now held the place of her loſt Aſtyanax; but that the jealous 


| Hermione, by eſpouſing the ſame Pyrrhus, had declared herſelf 


the irreconcilable enemy of her and her ſon. Pyrthus is ſuppoſed 
to be abſent from Phthia; and Hermione, ſupported by her father 
Menelaus, takes advantage of his abſence to condemn her rival,, 
and Moloſſus, who is the principal object of her rage, to death. 
The Lacedemonian princeſs, who has no children, conceives a 
mortal hatred to the ſon of the foreigner, and to the widow of 
Hector: ſhe accuſes her of being, by the uſe of magical arts, the 
cauſe of that indifference Pyrrhus expreſſes for her. Andromache, 
who had ſecreted Moloſſus from the attempts of his enemies, and: 
taken ſanctuary herſelf in the Temple of Thetis, there waits for 


L her 
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her rival, who had doomed her to deſtruction. Such is the ſitua- 
tion of this unhappy princeſs, as explained by the prologue. 

One of her women approaches with great caution, and ſhews the 
extreme diſtreſs to which Andromache is reduced ; fince it is only 
by an effect of this woman's extraordinary fidelity that ſhe: dares 
venture to ſpeak to her miſtreſs, and give her ſecret notice of the 
_ calamities which Menelaus and Hermione were preparing for 

er. | 

Andromache; calling her no longer ker ſla ve, but her companion, 
afks her eagerly what fatal news ſhe is come to declare to her. 
They have reſolved, fays the attendant, to murder thy ſon. Ob 
« heavens ! reſumes the princeſs, my child is diſcovered, I am un- 
done!“ It is but too true; and Menelaus comes out of the pa- 
lace to ſeek his victim himſelf. | 

Andromache, thus left defenceleſs by the abſence of Pyrrhus, 
who is gone to Delphos; and of Peleus, who is in his dominions 
of Pharſalia, reſolves to ſend to the latter, who is at leſs di- 
ſtance than Pyrrhus, to intreat him to come with all ſpeed to 
Phthia, to prevent theſe barbarous defigns. The flave, with ſome 
difficulty, undertakes to execute this dangerous commiſſion, which, 
if diſcovered, will coſt her her life; but her miſtreſs endeavours to 
remove her fears, by ſaying to her, 'Fhe natural ſubtilty of thy 
« ſex will furniſh thee with the means of giving ſuch a colour to 
« thy departure as will deceive Hermione.” This is a malignant 
ſtroke againſt women; there are many more of the ſume kind 
throughout this piece. Euripides took care to let none eſcape him. 

Andromache, left alone, continues to bewail her misfortunes : ſhe 
compares her preſent miſery with her former happineſs: ſhe even- 
changes her ſtyle, and aſſumes the elegiac ſtrain, which anſwers to 
our tragick ſtanzas; but with more prepriety, ſince elegy took its 
ziſe from ſighs and tears, which it es more happily than our 
ſtanzas; and therefore Andromache's complaints cannot be rendered 
with all their elegance in the French language. Ah miſerable 
« Paris, cries ſhe, it was a fury, and not a bride thou 4 


with thee to Froy. She it was that delivered thee, my u 
nate country, a prey to flames, and to the ſwords of the aveng- 
ing Greeks, She it was who murdered my beloved Hector, 


my Hector, whoſe bleeding corps was barbaroufly dragged along 
« the field. She was the cauſe, that veiled like a captive, F was 


« brought to theſe foreign ſhores. Ah! how many tears did this 


« ſad ſeparation. from the aſhes of Pergamus and my Hector's 1 f 


A tous les noms heureux ſemblent nes pour les vers, 
VUlyſſe, Agamemnon, Oreſte, Idomence, 
Heléne, Menélas, Paris, Hector, Ence. 

O le plaiſant projet daun Potte ignorant, 
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«« coſt theſe unhappy eyes? and muſt ] ſtill live to be the ſlave of 
« Hermione? an inhuman rival, who forces me by her cruelty to 
take refuge at this altar, and to conſume away in grief.“ Thus 
{peaks Andromache in Racine, 


« Pai vi mon pere mort & nos murs embraſes, 
_« Pai vũ trancher les jours de ma famille entiere, 
Et mon.epoux ſanglant traine ſur la pouſſiere, 

* Son fils ſeul avec moi reſerve pour les fers. 

Mais que ne peut un fils! je reſpire, je ſers *. 

At leaſt it is from Euripides, that Racine has drawn that pathetic 
ſorrow of Andromache, who. like the Grecian Andromache, ſo of- 
ten repeats the names of Troy and Hector; names which, to poeti- 
cal ears, have a kind of enchantment: and indeed the ideas of theſe 
fabulous times will always have new charms for the imagination. 
It is to mark this powerful effect of ancient ſtory that b ontaine 
exclaims, | 


*Ilion, ton nom ſeul a des charmes pour moi. 
Lieu fecond en ſujets propres a notre emploi, 

Ne verrai-je jamais rien de toi, ni la place 

De ces murs Eleves & detruits par les Dieux, 

Ni ces champs ou couroient la Fureur & I'Augace ; 
Ni des temps fabuleux enfin la moindre trace 


ui put me preſenter Vimage de ces lieux!“ Fable 245. 
Deſpreaux, full of the ſame enthuſiaſm, expreſſes himſelf no 
Jeſs ſtrongly. | 
La fable offre à Veſprit mille agremens divers: 


« Qui de tant de Heros va choiſir Childebrand ! 
Art. Poet. Chant. zd. 


He is in the right, and it is certainly that ſecret charm in the 
fabulous names of antiquity which animates the genius of the poet, 
and-gives thoſe glowing colours to his work which ſtrikes ſo power- 
fully the imagination of his audience. This is one of the great 
advantages which the Greek tragedies have over many of ours. 
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But to return to Andromache. A Chorus of Theſſalian women, 
moved to compaſſion by her deplorable ſtate, come to ſhare her 

ief. They are not in a condition to bring her any aſſiſtance, and 
this fruitleſs tenderneſs is more proper to heighten the tragic fitua- 
tion than to produce any change in it. All that theſe women can 
do is to pity the unhappy princeſs; and indeed, ſo far are they 
from undertaking to comfort her, that they declare plainly ſhe has 
nothing to hope for, ſince a haughty and powerful rival has decreed 
her death. They therefore exhort her to call up all her courage 
and fortitude, and no longer to protract a miſerable life in an aſy- 
tum, which will ſoon ceaſe to be any protection to her: 

Hermione appears that moment. Vain of her pomp and riches, 
which the owes, the ſays, not to a huſband, but a father, the thinks 
the has a right to ſpeak with haughtineſs and contempt to Andro- 
mache, whom ſhe conſiders as a ſtranger, and a captive. She re- 
proaches her with her wicked Ire * Which has induced thee, 
% ſays Hermione, to make uſe of philtres to render me odious to 
« Pyrrhus. Such arts are common to the women of Afia. But I 
will be revenged; there is no altar, or temple, or Goddeſs, that 
« ſhall preſerve thee from that death to which I have doomed thee: 
But ſhould it happen that any God or any mortal ſhould deliver 
te thee from my hands, yet ſhall thy pride be mortified, and thou 
*« ſhall be forced to kneel and confeſs thyſelf my flave.” Her- 
mione goes farther yet: ſhe tells her rival, that if ſhe eſcapes death, 
ſhe ſhall be condemned to the humiliating. drudgery of ſweeping 
and watering the palace. Theſe are things which I can neither 
diſguiſe nor tranflate. Hermione afterwards ſpeaks with more dig- 
nity, but ſtill in the language of rage and envy, She reminds An- 
dromache that ſhe is no longer in Troy, but in Greece, where it is. 
ſhameful to ſee a man married to two women; a barbarous cuſtom, 
which ſhe accuſes her rival of having firſt introduced among the 
Greeks. In Racine, the pride and fierceneſs of Hermione are ex- 
preſſed with more dignity ; and indeed ſhe ſpeaks more like a French 

inceſs than an ancient heroine. Nel 

Andromache is at firſt doubtful, whether ſhe ſhall anſwer to theſe 
invectives at the hazard of expoſing herſelf to ſtill worſe uſage; at 
length ſhe gives way to a juſt indignation. © What fupport have 
* I, ſays ſhe to Hermione, that ſhould encourage me to interrupt the 
* happineſs of your marriage? Can Troy, now laid im aſhes, give 
© terror to Sparta; and am I not a captive here? Can I preſume 
<« upon that youth and beauty which TI no longer poſſeſs? or can I. 

; | «ce draws 
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ce draw any pretenſions from the ſplendor of my country, now 
« ruined; or my illuſtrious kindred, now conſigned to the tomb?” 
In Racine's tragedy, Cleone ſpeaking of Andromache, uſes the 
ſame arguments. 
tt Penſez-vous que des yeux toujours ouverts aux larmes 
* Se plaiſent à troubler le repos de vos charmes 
< Et qu'un cœur accable de tant de deplaiſirs 
«© De ſon perſecuteur ait brigue les ſoupirs?” Act. II. Sc. 1. 


Here are the ſame thoughts, but ennobled by the expreſſion. 
In Euripides, Hector's Widow continues thus: Shall I be ſolici- 
« tous for the ſad privilege of bringing into the world ſlaves for 
<< Hermione; the wretched fruits of my captivity? If thou doſt not 
te give ſucceſſors to the throne, thinkſt thou my children will be 
« ſuffered to reign? Can the Greeks ever forget that there was 


a Hector, and that I was his wife? If Pyrrhus repays thy paſſion 


< with indifference, thyſelf only is to blame for it. Thy pride is 
*« the philtre of which thou complaineſt. Ah princeſs, it is virtue, 
„ and not beauty, which fixes the heart of a huſband! Thou art diſ- 
< pleaſed with Pyrrhus upon the lighteſt occaſions, and then thou 
e boaſteſt the glory of thy Lacedemon, and contemneſt Scyros. Thou 
« talkeſt of thy ſuperior riches, and prefereſt Menelaus to Achilles. 
« Alas! this is not the way to charm thy huſband; haughtineſs 
« ſuits ill with a wife, although her huſband was even blame- 
« able,” Ph. 

Andromache afterwards aſks her, whether, if it had been her fate 
to be married to a prince of Thrace, where the ſovereigns ſhare 


their beds with ſeveral wives, ſhe would have carried her rage and 


jealouſy fo far as to form deſigns upon their lives? She ſays ſeveral 
things upon this ſubje&, which are neither ſuitable to our manners, 
nor conſiſtent with the decency of our age; which requires, in words 
and in outward ſhew, a more ſcrupulous reſerve than the ſevere vir- 
tue of the ancients did in what was eſſential. This is another proof 
of the impoſſibility of tranſlating entirely the ancient tragedies. An- 
dromache makes a merit of her kindneſs to Hector's miſtreſſes; and 
(ſince it muſt be ſaid) of having ſuckled children which he had by 
other women. It is not poſſible to carry farther our complaiſance 
for the manners of antiquity. She concludes with reproaching Her- 
mione with having had a mother outrageouſly jealous, and of Row. 
ing her example. Thou art ſuſpicious, ſays ſhe, of the very air 
« which thy huſband breathes.” _ 
e 
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The Chorus here perform their office of mediators; and endea- 
vour to prevail upon Hermione to confider well the arguments An- 
dromache had urged in her own defence: but the haughty Lace- 
demonian princeſs is offended with the motion, and the converſa- 
tion degenerates into a cloſe ſharp dialogue, which is managed with 
coarſeneſs enough. At length Andromache declares that ſhe will 
not quit her aſylum; and Hermione retires, after threatning either to 
burn her in it, or to drag her thence by force. The Chorus conclude 
the act with ſome elegant complaints of the deciſion of Paris, which 
was the ſole cauſe of the calamities of Andromache, of Troy, and of 
Greece. 


ACT 10. 


In this act, Menelaus unfolds the deſign which Hermione had 
hinted at obſcurely. He brings in Moloſſus, whoſe retreat he had 
diſcovered, and ſhews him to his mother, to force her by this baſe 
artifice to leave her ſanctuary. A victim he is reſolved to have, and 
either the mother or the ſon muſt die. Andromache, ſupported by 
ſome remains of haughtineſs derived from her paſt grandeur, breaks 
into invectives againſt Menelaus, for thus abetting the barbarous de- 
ſigns of his jealous daughter. Is ſuch a hero, ſhe ſays, worthy of 
Troy ? no, Troy deſerved a nobler conqueror. What will he- 
gain, ſhe aſks him, by ſacrificing either the mother or the ſon? 
hat but the hatred of Pyrrhus, and the contempt of the people. 
What treatment muſt Hermione expect to receive from Pyrrhus, 
if he ſhould be weak enough to take her again, after committing ſo 
vile an action? Andromache concludes with offering to ſubmit 
to any puniſhment, if ſhe is guilty of thoſe crimes of which her 
rival accuſes her. But if I am innocent, ſays ſhe, ought a king 
« like thee to enter into the paſſions of a woman, and adopt her 
fury?“ | | | 

The Chorus think theſe expoſtulations too haughty in the mouth 
of a defenceleſs princeſs. Menelaus, enraged, juſtifies his conduct 
by political reaſons, and keeps firm to the alternative he propoſed to 
her at firſt; either ſhe or her ſon muſt die. What a miſerable - 
<« ſituation am I in, cries Andromache! I am undone if I deliberate, 
« and whatever choice I make, it ſtill is death. Why, thou bar- 
te barous author of my woes, why doſt thou thirſt after my life? 
Have I ſought to deſtroy any of thy children? have I carried 
« ſword and fire into thy dominions? Unwillingly I became the 
« object of Pyrrhus's love; why am I to be pots d for it? Why 

Vor. II. Nan | « doſt 
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te doft thou not revenge it upon him? His is the guilt, not mine: 
ic but it is becauſe thou feeſt me helpleſs and unfriended that thou 
« takeſt up arms againſt me. Oh. Troy! oh my dear country, to 
« what a fatal extremity am I reduced! mult I be twice a mother 
te to be doubly- wretched! But why do I deplore theſe miſe- 
* ries? have I not ſeen the loved remains of my Hector drag- 
« ged ignominiouſly in the duſt? have I not beheld Ilion in flames, 
* and my Aſtyanax thrown from the walls of Pergamus! have I 
te not bcen forced, like a flave, on board the Grecian veſſels? and 
*« oh! to compleat my miſeries, am I not become the wife of 
« Hector's murderer? Life has no longer any joys for me: my 
« paſt fortune, and my preſent ſtate, render it odious. Yet till 
© one fon remained, one dear tender hope, and this they would 
« tear from me: it is not my life they require, it is his: they fear 
« his vengeance, if he ſhould eſcape their barbarous rage.” She 
ſpeaks differently in Racine, and doubtleſs with more. propriety, 
with regard to Aſtyanax. | | 


« Helas, on- ne craint point qu'il venge un- jour ſon pere; 
© On craint qu'il n eſſuyat les larmes d'une mere.” 


« Yet, purſues ſhe, I ſhould bluſh not to preſerve him at the ex- 
« pence of my own life. It is done. I quit this altar. Behold 
« thy victim. Strike---Oh, my ſon ! for thee I ſacrifice myſelf: if, 
e in compaſſion, my enemies ſhould ſpare thy life, remember thy 
© mother, and ſhouldſt thou ever more behold thy father, tell him, 
« as thou batheſt his face with thy tears, tell him the deſtiny of thy 
©« mother, and to what exceſs ſhe carried her tenderneſs for thee.” 
In Racine, ſhe nobly improves this thought ; but it is not to her ſon 
that ſhe ſpeaks: ſuch a diſcourſe would there have been unſeaſonable. 
In ſuch a ſituation, expreſſion of tenderneſs, not leſſons of gratitude, 
were proper. It is to her confidant that ſhe addreſſes herſelf in 
this manner. 


« Fais connoitre a mon fils les Heros de fa race: 

« Autant que tu pourras conduis-le fur leur trace. 
Dis- lui par quels exploits leurs noms ont eclate. 

« Plut6t ce qu ils ont fait que ce qu'ils ont &te. 

«© Parle-Jui tous les jours des vertus de ſon pere, 

Et quelquefois auſſi parle-lui de fa mere. 

« Mais qu'il ne ſonge plus, Cephize, a nous venger: 

Nous lui laiffons un maitre : il doit le ménager. 


3 Qu'it. 
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c Qu'il ait de ſes ayeux un ſouvenir modeſte; 

Ill eſt du ſang d' Hector; mais il en eſt le reſte, 
« Et pour ce reſte enfin, j'ai moi- meme en un jour 
« Sacrific mon ſang, ma haine, & mon amour.” 


If ſhe had ſpoke to her ſon, ſhe would have contented herſelf 
with ſaying, while ſhe bathed his face with her tears, 


O Cendres d'un Epoux ! O Troyens, O mon Pere 
O mon Fils, que tes jours coùtent cher a ta mere.” 


The Chorus, in vain, endeavour to raiſe compaſſion in Menelaus 
and Hermione for the mother and ſon. Menelaus, no leſs baſe 
than cruel, is not aſhamed to own his artifice, and to break his 
word. Being now the maſter of Andromache's fate, he promiſes 
nothing in favour of Moloſſus, and abandons him to the caprice of 
Hermione. Andromache, thus deceived, calls the Gods to witneſs 
to his perfidy. The Gods no longer aſſiſt her: reduced to deſpair, 
ſhe loads the Lacedemonians with invectives and imprecations; and 
the gentleſt epithet ſhe gives them, is, that of treacherous. But in 
the time of this poet, did the Lacedemonians moſt deſerve a 
reproach, which was common to all the Greeks? or rather, were 
they not at that time embroiled with the Athenians ? Tf this had 
not been the cafe, would Euripides have attacked them with ſuch 
keen ſtrokes of ſatire ; they on whom he had laviſhed ſo many praiſes? 
The reader may ſee what has been ſaid upon this ſubject, in the firſt 
part of this work. | 

Menelaus cauſes the mother and the ſon to be conducted to the 
palace, to be afterwards led to death; and this interval is filled up 
by the Chorus, who attribute to plurality of wives thoſe misfortunes 
which diſturb the peace of families. They expreſs the utmoſt ab- 
horrence of the cruelty of Hermione and her father; and lament the 
fate of Andromacke and Moloflus. | 82 

The young prince and his mother appear again upon the ſtage; 
and probably in funeral habits, like Megara and her children in the 
Hercules mad. At leaſt Andromache has her hands bound. Theic 
complaints make a part of the interlude ; and are thoſe natural ex- 
clamations which approaching death put into the mouths of the 
ancients. The mother's lamentations are noble and pathetic; thoſe 
of the child full of ſimplicity. Andromache preſſes her ſon cloſe 
to her boſom, that they may not be ſeparated in death; but tender- 
neſs at length prevails over pride, and ſhe deſires this beloved ſon to 

| Nang fall 
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fall at the feet of Menelaus, who is preſent. Menelaus continues 
unmoved as a rock, to which he compares himſelf. 


. 


The action being brought to this point, the arrival of Peleus, who 
is firſt perceived by the Chorus, produces a great revolution. Peleus, 
a venerable old man, full of a noble firmneſs, the huſband of a God- 
deſs, the father of Achilles, and the grandfather of Pyrrhus; and, 
by all theſe titles reſpectable to Menelaus, forces him at laſt to yield; 
but not without a ſharp conteſt betwen them. This is one of thoſe 
eager quarrels in which the Greek tragic writers were fond of 
diſplayingthe whole art of the dialogue, to pleaſe a republican audi- 
ence, who were naturally free, and great diſputers. But, to ſay all, 
this is one of thoſe ſcenes, which, notwithſtanding this art, is inca- 
pable of pleaſing us, becauſe it ſhocks our manners, and is inconſiſt- 
ent with the rank and majeſty of ſovereign princes in our age: and 
indeed the two Greeks are no more ſparing of their rude -epithets- 
to each other, than of arguments. This gives us a terrible pre- 
judice againſt the ancients. The ſubject of their. converſation 1s as 
follows : 25 

Peleus, greatly ſurpriſed to ſee Andromache bound, and led to 
death, with her ſon, appears ſuddenly beſore their eyes, like a divinity 
who comes to deliver them from this imminent danger. The Tro- 
jan princeſs relates to him, in few words, the barbarous conduct of 
Hermione; and her motives for it. All this is natural and affecting; 
for Andromache, falling.at the feet of Peleus, concludes her ſuppli- 
cations with theſe words, ſo beautiful from their fimplicity, © They 
have taken advantage of my. huſband's abſence, and of my help- 
« Jeſs condition, to murder me and an infant who never wronged 
them. It is to implore thy compaſſion, oh prince! that I fall at 
*« thy feet; for alas! theſe fetters-which thou beholdeſt, hinder me 
* from embracing them.” 


There is the ſame fimplicity in the following lines of Virgil: 


“Ecce trahebatur paſſis Priameia virgo 
«« Crinibus a templo Caſſandra, ee Minervæ. 
Ad cœlum tendens ardentia lumina fruſtra, 

Lumina; nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas.“ 


« Oh prince, continues Andromache, ſave us, I conjure thee, it 


the name of the Gods! ſave a mother from a fate ſo horrid, the diſ- 
| os grace 
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« grace of which will reflect back on thee.” Peleus immediately 
orders Andromache to be unbound. Menelaus haughtily forbids 
it. The former aſks him by what right he takes upon him to act 
the ſovereign in the dominions of another prince. Menelaus pleads 
the privilege of a kinſman, and a friend; which, he ſays, renders 
the royal authority as well as good or bad fortune common to them 
both. From words full of reſentment, they proceed to menaces: 
The king of Sparta declares that he will not releaſe his victim; and 
the king of Theſſaly threatens to give him a ſtroke upon the head 
with his ſceptre. We have already had an *-inſtance of ſuch a 
threat, which is in the true manner of Homer. At length Peleus 
makes a ſet ſpeech, in which he reproaches his adverſary with his 
weakneſs and puſillanimity, for ſuffering a baſe Phrygian to carry 
away his wife from his dominions, and for believing Helen pru- 
dent enough to be left to her own conduct. For how ſhould 
* Helen be chaſte, ſays he, in a city, (tis Sparta he means) where 
ce cuſtom allows young virgins to enter tournaments, habited like 
Amazons?“ + The original here deſcribes the Lacedemonians ex- 
actly as Virgil has done in the firſt book of the Eneid, ver. 314. 
where he repreſents Venus appearing to her ſon Eneas, in the 
foreſt at Carthage. | | 1 


0 Virginis os habitumque ferens & virginis arma- 

* Spartanz : vel qualis equos Threifia fatigat 
«« Harpalyce, volucremque fuga prevertitur Hebrum. 
« Namque humeris de more habilem ſuſpenderat areum 
« Venatrix, dederatque comam diffundere ventiy, 
Nuda genu, nodoque finus collecta fluentes.” 


And in verſe 336. 


« Virginibus Tyriis mos eſt geſtare pharetranr 
«« Purpureoque alte ſuras vincire cothurno.” 


This was the dreſs of the Lacedemonian virgins, who, by a law 
of Lycurgus, were taught the moſt” robuſt bodily exerciſes. But 
the other cities of Greece did not approve of a cuſtom ſo little ſuit- 
ed to the modeſty of the ſex ; and it is this indecency with which 


td. 
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„It is in the Iphigenia in Aulis, We- L have thus expreſſed the games of the 
nelaus threatens a ſlave with the ſame treat- race, and by the term Amazonian habit, 
ment. | tte dreſs. in which they were performed. 
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Peleus reproaches Menelaus. He afterwards draws a very diſad- 
yantageous picture of Helen, but conformable enough to the truth. 
All the miſeries ſhe was the cauſe of to the Greeks and Trojans ; 
the loſs of ſo many heroes; the tears of ſo many mothers; even the 
death of Achilles; and many other calamities, he attributes to Me- 
nelaus alone; to a huſband who was baſe enough to purchaſe back, 
at ſo high a price, a fury whom he ought to have left to the Trojans 
with execrations ; nay, to have rewarded the raviſhers for keeping her 
in their hands. Theſe arenearly the terms which Peleus makes uſe of. 

Nor is the old monarch more tender of the honour of Menelaus, 
in point of courage: he repreſents him as a hero but in name, who 
alone of all the princes returned without a wound ; and who was 
ſo far from ſtaining his armour with blood, that he kept it carefully 
concealed, and brought no other weapons from Troy than thoſe he 
had carried thither. Very different, ſays he, from the Grecian 
heroes, who inherited the armour of their vanquiſhed foes; or who, 
through eſteem for each other's valour, mutually exchanged it, as 
Ajax and Hector did +. He adds, that it was,contrary-to his in- 
clination that Pyrchus contracted an alliance with Menelaus. He 


places before his eyes the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, an inhuman deed 


which he forced Agamemnon to commit; -and without a bluſh 
could inſiſt upon a brother's ſacrificing his own daughter, to recover 
an unfaithful wife. He charges it upon him as a crime, his not 
having killed this infamous wife, when he got her again into his 
power; and his ſuffering himſelf to be won by her falſe careſſes: 
and laſtly, he fills him with ſhame and confuſion, on account of 
the baſe action he now ſurpriſed him in: he inſiſts upon his taking 
back Hermione, and delivering Theſſaly from ſuch a fury, and 
threatens him with a revenger in the perſon of Moloſſus, the ſon of 
Andromache. | 

After a reflection of the Chorus, who think Peleus too ſevere in 
his reſentment, Menelaus anſwers, and pays invective with in- 
vective. He tells Peleus, that he ſhews but little wiſdom to quar- 
rel thus with an ally for the fake of a foreigner, whom he ought 
to have baniſhed beyond the Phaſis, as being deſcended from 
the enemies of Greece, and, in part, the cauſe of Achilles' 
death. How ſhameful, he ſays, for the father of that hero to 
receive the widow of Hector into his dominions, and ſuffer 
her to give him grandſons; a diſgrace which Menelaus, like a 


— 


See the ſame expreſſions in the Iphige- + See the Ajax of Sophocles, Vol. II. 
mia in Aulis, AR II. Scene 2. Vol, I. 
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true friend, would have waſhed away in the blood of Andromache 
and Moloſſus. For, ſhould Hermione, continues he, be ſo unfortu- 
nate as to have no iſſue, wouldſt thou put the ſceptet into the hands 
of a Trojan ſlave? If thou hadſt. a daughter ſo contemptuouſly treated 
as Hermione has been, wouldſt thou not eſpouſe her intereſts? He 
afterwards juſtifies himſelf, but ſlightly, on the article of his courage; 
a point which a Frenchman would have ſettled without fo much 
argument. As for Helen, Menelaus attributes all her misfortunes 
to the Gods ? and thus, with a ſingle ftroke, eraſes all that calumny 
can alledge againſt her: he even aſſerts, that the ſiege of Troy was 
very advantageous to the Greeks, by producing them ſo many he- 
roes. He applauds himſelf for not making any attempt upon the 
life of Helen, and wiſhes that Peleus had ſpared * that of Phocus, 
his brother. This is reproach for reproach. Theſe ſevere truths 
on both ſides are ſoftened by the Chorus, who, on this occaſion per- 
form their peculiar office, which, as Horace ſays, is to mediate be- 
tween enemies. But this does not hinder Peleus from anſwering: 
he ſtill dwells upon the expedition againſt Troy, from Which Me- 
nelaus arrogated ſo much glory to himſelf. It is unjuſt, ſays 
0 Peleus, to give to the general that honour which the ſoldiers pur- 
« chaſed at the price of their blood.” Theſe lines of Euripides, 
which, with equal malignity and imprudence, were repeated by 
Clytus, in order to debaſe Alexander, coſt that favourite his life. 


Peleus, while he is ſpeaking, approaches Andromache, raiſes her 


from the ground, orders his grandſon to unbind her, and aſſiſts him 
himſelf; expreſſing at the ſame time, his indignation againſt Mene- 
laus, for his cruelty towards a princeſs, whoſe only crime it was to 
be a mother, while Hermione was childleſs; © He fpeaks to him 
with the authority of a ſovereign; commands the father and the 
daughter to return to Sparta; he aſſures them of a powerful enemy 
in Moloſſus, and declares himſelf more deſirous of their deſtruction 
than ever Paris was. | ">. DRE" LIT; e 

Menelaus, with an affected moderation, takes a reſolution to leave 
Phthia: a war, he ſays, recalls him to his own dominions, and 
leaves him no leiſure to terminate this petty quarrel: but he de- 
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* Pauſan. in Corintbi. Telamon and Pe- ſanias adds, ſhewed that the crime was 
leus having invited Phocus, their brother, doubtful ; or, at leaſt, it paſſed for. ſuch ; 
to the five games in uſe among the Greeks, therefore it was malicious in Menelaus to 
Peteus ſtruck Phocus with a ſtone, which reproach him with it. 
ſerved him inſtead of a quoit; which, Pau- 2 3 
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clares, that if they do not do juſtice to Hermione, he will ceturn and 
take vengeance on them. As for the reproaches Peleus caſts upon 
him, he diſdains to make any reply to them, and retires. Andromache 
ays her acknowledgments to her deliyerer; but, like a fearful dove 
Juſt eſcaped from the talons of a vulture, ſhe ſtill trembles, leſt Me- 
nelaus ſhould forceably carry away her and her ſon to Sparta. Pe- 
leus removes her fears, in a manner not very honourable for Mene- 
laus; for he depends leſs upon his own forces than the cowardice 
of his' enemy; and, to ſet Andromache's mind entirely at eaſe, he 
conducts her back to the palace. The Chorus, in the interlude, envy 
the good fortune of the great, who have it in their power, by their al- 
liances, mutually to aſſiſt each other in the moſt preſſing dangers. 
They alſo praiſe the courage and reſolution of Peleus. 


15 AC T IV. 


Hermione's confidant enters in great terror, to inform the Chorus 
that her miſtreſs, diſtracted with remorſe, and wholly delivered up 
to her deſpair, through the apprehenſions of the diſpleaſure of Pyr- 
thus, has made an attempt upon her own life; and that it is with 
great difficulty her attendants can defend her againſt herſelf. Ac- 
cordingly a noiſe is heard in the palace, occaſioned by their forcing 
from her a poniard, with which ſhe was going to ſtab herſelf; and 
immediately afterwards ſhe appears upon the tage : the tears her 
hair and her robes, and ſends forth cries which ſhew her repentance, 
and thee xceſs of her fear. OT 

The Chorus, and her confidant, in vain endeavour to calm her 
mind and remove her apprehenſions. She ſeeks the poniard, which 
had been forced out. of her hands: ſhe thinks of nothing but of 
throwing herſelf into the flames, or from the top of ſome rock. 
Sometimes ſhe repreſents to herſelf her miſerable ſituation, aban- 
doned by a father, delivered up, .as ſhe ſuppoſes, to the vengeance 
of Andromache, and conſtrained to humble herſelf to the ſtranger. 
This has been happily imitated by Racine. 


« Eſt-ce-la, dira t'il, cette fiere Hermione ? 
„Elle me dedaignoit: une autre Tabandonne. 
Liingrate qui mettoit ſon cœur a ſi haut prix 
* Apprend donc a ſon tour a ſouffrir des 22 


o 
- 


« Ah, Dieux!“ 


However, it muſt be owned, although Racine ſays he is obliged 
to Euripides for the character of Hermione, that he has ennobled 
| that 


- 
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that character greatly, by the beautiful turn he has given his piece: 


and, once more I repeat it, there can be no compariſon made be- 
tween the two Andromaches in a ſituation ſo very different. 
Princeſs, reſumes the confidant, I cannot allow thy fears any 
© more than thy attempt upon the life of thy Trojan rival, to be juſt : 
It is not probable, that Pyrrhus, although he ſhould be moved 
e with the tears of this foreigner, will carry his reſentment fo far as 
« thou imagineſt. No, no, he does not conſider thee as a captive 
e taken from the aſhes of Troy; thou art the daughter of a great 
« king, born in a powerful ſtate; thou broughteſt fa large trea- 
E ſures, and thy alliance is advantageous to him. Do not ſuppoſe 
« that thy father has abandoned thee ; or that he will ſuffer thee to 
< be treated unworthily by Pyrrhus : reſume thy wonted fortitude, 
te and return to thy apartment. Avoid the ſhame of appearing 
te publicly in 2 = we thou art 2 * 1 
Hereupon the Chorus perceive a roaching, who en- 
uices CE "the palace of Pyrrhus, and Alls Nin ſelf Greltes, the 
= of Agamemnon. This prince is in love with Hermione; and, 
under pretence of taking a journey to Delphos, to conſult the ora- 
cle, he comes to Phthia to fteal away his miſtreſs, during the ab- 
ſence of Pyrrhus. Hermione rejoices at the fight of Oreſtes, and 
reſolves to take advantage of his love for her, to ſhield her from the 
vengeance of her huſband. She throws herſelf at the feet of Aga- 
memnon's ſon, and gives an artful turn to her conduct towards 
Andromache, and the occafion of her own fears. For without at- 
tempting to juſtify herſelf, ſhe caſts all the odium of her barbarous 
deſign upon the advice given her by ſome women, whom, with 
great ſimplicity, ſhe deſcribes as cruel Syrens, who, by their in- 
venomed ſpeeches, infuſed the poiſon of revenge into her. heart. 
Need I ſay more, adds ſhe; the pleaſing hope of revenge, the ab- 
« ſence of Pyrrhus, my father's countenance and ſupport, my wealth, 
e and the rank I held as queen, all ſmoothed the way to guilt, and 
e prompted me to be revenged upon my rival.” Here ſhe makes 
ſome reflections, not very honourable for her ſex. © A prudent 
e huſband, ſays ſhe, ought not to allow his wife to receive the vi- 
« ſits even of women; by them ſhe is ſure to have fatal leſſons gi- 
even her, ſome through intereft, ſome through paſſion, and others 
ce that they may have companions in their crimes.” Hermione is for 
havingyoung wivesſecured with wallsand gates, againſt the approach 
of theſe Syrens. What would Moliere have ſaid of ſuch an expe- 
dient? The Chorus, which is compoſed of women, are piqued at 
Vo. II. Ooo theſe 
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theſe invectives, and pardon them only in conſideration of her ex- 
ceſſive grief. 293 $73) 

Oreſtes, tranſpotred to find matters brought to the yery point he- 
wiſhed, confeſſes to Hermione, that ſhe was the ſole cauſe of - his. 
journey, and he takes advantage of her ſituation to declare himſelf: 
but he ſets a price upon the aſſiſtance he promiſes her. If Her- 
mione would be free, and would quit with ſafety the dominions of 
Pyrrhus, ſhe muſt marry Oreſtes: to him ſhe had fitſt been pro- 
miſed by Menelaus; but he afterwards beſtowed her, as a recom- 
pence, upon a warrior who had fought againſt Troy. In vain did 
the ſon of Agamemnon implore the fon of Achilles not to interupt 


his happinefs, and deprive him of her he loved: the Theſſalian 


rince anſwered him only with invectives. He reproached Oreſtes 
with being delivered over to the Furies, after the impious murder of 


his mother; an affront which the unhappy lover could not pardon;. 


and which his paſſion for Hermione engraved ſtill deeper in his 
heart. Such is the ſubject of Oreſtes's diſcourſe, which difcovers 


much leſs art than the conduct Racinemakes him obſerve. 


Hermione refers her lover to Menelaus, as to what concerns his 
propoſal of marriage; which is, in effect, to yield: but ſhe readily 
accepts his other conditions, and conſents to go with him, 


through her apprehenſions of the fate ſhe foreſees. . For the fu- 
« ture, ſays Oreſtes, fear neither Peleus nor Pyrrhus.“ As for the 


latter, the fon of Agamemnon. declares he. will go to Delphos in 
ſearch of him, and waſh away the affront ſhe has received in the 
blood of that inſolent rival: a barbarous reſolution, to which Hermione 
conſents by her ſilence. We ſee plainly that the French Hermione 
manages her ſcheme very differently. It is ſhe; rather than Oreſtes, 
who kills Pyrrhus, and kills him in ſpite of herſelf, by the hand of 
a diſdained lover, from whom the requires his life, after having 
forced him to commit that inhuman action. In Euripides, Oreſtes 
and: Hermione leave Phthia immediately, and go to Delphos, whi- 
ther Pyrrhus was gone before, to demand a reaſon of Phœbus for 
the murder of Achilles. An impiety which makes the unravel- 
ling of this piece. | 
| . 

Peleus diſcovers that Hermione is fled with Oteſtes, and learns 
from the Chorus all the circumſtances of the conſpiracy againſt 
Pyrrhus. Juſt as he is going to ſend a meſſenger to his ſon, to in- 


form him of what had happened, he ſees a courier enter, who comes 
to 
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to give him an account of thoſe misfortunes which he fears. This 
incident is wholly improbable, ſince Oreſtes, inſtead of having time 
to do all that the meſſenger relates, could not even have reached 
Delphos. And this, I think, is the firſt inſtance of Euripides for- 
getting himſelf in this point: he who, as well as his cotemporary 
De g ſo remarkably exact in preſerving the unities of time 
place. | | 
The courier, after overwhelming Peleus with grief, by ſuddenly 
telling him that Pyrrhus is ſlain by the Delphians and Oreſtes, te- 
lates this action circumſtantially; which, without obſerving that the 
journey to Delphos required ſome hours at leaſt, is too repugnant 
to our manners to bear a literal tranſlation ; however, the ſubſtance 
of his account is as follows: Pyrrhus had been three days at Del- 
e phos when the people ſuſpected that he came to take a view of 
ce the temple, in order to carry off the treaſures that were in it. 
« This ſuſpicion was founded upon the complaints Pyrrhus was 
< heard to make of Apollo, whom he confidered as the murderer of 
te Achilles. The ſenate aſſembled, and cauſed guards to be plant- 
te ed ſecretly about the temple. Mean time Pyrthus began a fa- 
« crifice; the deſign of which, he ſaid, was to expiate the fault he 
« had been guilty of in demanding a reaſon of Apollo for the death 
of his father, as if the God had been his aſſaſſin. Oreſtes ſlipped 
« unobſerved into the temple, and, by artful infinuations, changed 
ee the people's ſuſpicions of the ill defigns of Pyrrhus into a certainty. 
t That inſtant, the Delphians, who were in arms, beſieged Pyrrhus on 
& all fides, and fell upon him ſword in hand. He avoided the ſtrokes 
e they aimed at him, and ſeizing his armour, which hung upon one 
* of the pillars, he advanced towards the altar, and made head a- 
* 9ainſt that croud of affailants.” „ 
Here the meſſenger enlarges upon the more than human valour 
exerted by his hero. rrhus, although wounded, wards off with 
his buckler, a ſhower [of ſtones and arrows; but he is hard preſſed: 
for they attacked him even with ſpits. This, for example, is what 
a Frenchman cannot tranſlate, any more than the meſſenger's ac- 
count of Pyrrhus's activity, in leaping to a prodigious heighth to 
avoid their ſtrokes : we have reaſon for wiſhing that he had told 
us in two words, as Racin does, that W 


Chacun ſe diſputoit la gloire de labbattre. | 
Je Tai v dans jeurs mains quelque tems ſe debattre, 
b e M vir 
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Tout ſanglant 2 leurs coups. vouloir ſe derober : 
Mais enfin à Vautel il eſt alle tomber *. 


ſoles this prince by her own example, who, though a Goddeſs, 
was obliged to ſuffer the loſs of Achilles, her ſon, and to yield to 
fate: ſhe bids Peleus therefore to ſuſpend his grief, that he may 
g to Delphos and bury Pyrrhus, in order to revenge his death 
upon the inhabitants by ſo diſtinguiſhed an honour, and to leave 
.to poſterity a monumeat of the cruelty. of Oreſtes, She ordains 
that Andromache ſhall go to the Moloſſians to eſpouſe Helenus, 
by that means to make way for Moloſſus, the only remaining 
branch of the Æacides, to give lawful heirs to the throne of Mo- 
loſſia; ſo that the race of Achilles and Hector, united in Andro- 
mache and Pyrrhus, may be perpetuated in a powerful kingdom. 


_— — _ „6 A... 2 


„ Andromache, AQ V. Scene z. 
As 
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As for Peleus, his good fortune, in having bien the huſband, of a 


Goddeſs, raiſes him to a divinity. Thetis orders him to retire in- 
to a grotto of the Fortunate iſlands, where. he ſhall behold again 
Achilles deified. She afterwards comes, attended by fifty Nereids, 
to tranſport him into the 2 of Nereus, where, as her ſpouſe, 
ſhe gives him the quality of a Demi-God. | = | 
As the moral of this piece turns upon the happineſs of equal 
marriages, and the dangerous conſequences of polygamy, it may 
be ſaid that it is the puniſhment of Pyrrhus, as well as the-ſettle+ 
ment of Andromache among the Moloffians. [ | 


THE 
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1 RA G E D Y by EURIPIDES. 


N LTHOUGH che title of this tragedy is the ſame with one 
written by Eſchylus, yet the ſubject of it is very different. 
The Suppliants of Eſchylus is founded upon the hiſtory of the Da- 
naides, as we have already ſeen; but the Suppliants of Euripides 
recalls to our remembrance the hiſtory of the Seven Chiefs, at the 
ſiege of Thebes; at leaſt it is a very natural continuation of it. In 
other reſpects, this piece of Euripides has a great reſemblance to 
that which bears the ſame title, and is compoſed by Eſchylus. | 
The Argives, whom Polynices had led againſt Thebes, had been 
vanquiſhed, and obliged to raiſe the fiege. Creon, by the deaths of 
- the two brothers, was raiſed to the throne of Thebes, and cauſed the 
bodies of the Argives who were killed at the ſiege, to be caſt out, 
forbidding his ſubjects to give them burial; which, among the Pa- 
gans, was a puniſhment worſe than death itſelf. Adraſtus, king of 
Argos, enraged at this affront, but too weak to revenge it, went to 
Eleuſis, a town in Attica, followed by the mothers and widows of 
thoſe warriors who fell before the walls of Thebes, to implore The- 
ſeus to take up arms againſt Creon in their behalf, and to bury the 
illuſtrious dead in his country, fince they were denied ſepulchral 
rites in Thebes. This is what Euripides calls the Suppliants. The 
women who accompany Adraſtus compoſe the Chorus. The per- 
| ſons of the drama are, Adraſtus, Theſeus, Æthra, the mother of 
Theſeus; Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, one of the ſeven captains 
who was killed at the ſiege; Iphis, his father; two heralds ; a child; 
and laſtly, the Goddeſs Minerva. The ſcene is laid in a temple 


dedicated to Ceres, in Eleuſis, a country of Greece; where, ac- 
fy > 7 ZE! es * cord- 
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eording to the fable, this Goddeſs firſt introduced the cuſtom of ſow- 
ing corn. This piece was acted under the archon Antiphon, im 
the third year of the ninetieth olympiad; at a time when a league 
was concluded between the Argives and the Lacedemonians, afte 

the latter had gained a great victory over the former. > 


41988 | 
The opening of this ſcene muſt needs have been very ſtriking 


and magnificent. Æthra is repreſented kneeling before an altar, 
with her offering in her hand, and ſurrounded by the prieſts. The. 
temple is full of women, who bear olive branches wreathed with 
linen, and in the veſtibula of the temple king Adraſtus appears 
with his head veiled; near him are the children of theſe Argive- 
ladies, all in the poſture of ſuppliants. Æthra addreſſes herſelf to 
Ceres, and to the miniſters of her altars: ſhe offers up prayers for 
herſelf, for Theſeus, for Athens, and for Trazen, her native cgun- 
try: ſhe implores the Gods to remove all misfortunes from them: 
ſhe acknowledges that her prayers are now animated by apprehen- 
ſions for herſelf at the fight of thoſe illuſtrious mourners; who have 
ſo lately fallen at her feet and implored her aſſiſtance. Such is the 
uſual effect of our compaſſion for others, and theſe are ſtrokes of 
nature which never eſcape the ancient poets. In the courſe of her 
prayers ſhe makes known the cauſe of the 1 r. affliction, and 
the deſign of their coming: the paints, in a few words, all that I 
have ſaid in explaining the ſubject; and it is on this beautiful ſcene 
that Statius has founded the twelfth book of his Thebaid. The 
delicate art with which Euripides has managed this firſt ſcene, 
renders-it more intereſting than. moſt of the other prologues of this 
author. | Alen 
ÆEthra returns to the principal deſign of this ſaerifice. It is for 
the fruits of the earth that ſhe ſupplicates ceres, to whom ſhe males 
an offering of Corn. In this ceremony ſhe thinks herſelf obliged; 
in humanity to theſe ſtrangers, to wait the coming of Theſeus, to 
whom; the ſays, ſhe has ſent, intreating him to eſpouſe their in- 
tereſts. W 
Here the Chorus of women advance, and redouble their in- 
treaties, with many marks of the extremeſt affliction. It is their 
huſbands and ſons whom they lament, and whoſe aſhes are cruelly. 
denied them. Oh queen, ſay they, thou art thyſelf a mother! 
from thee we expect a tender ſympathy in our woes: reſtores to 
<. us, by the aid of Theſeus, all that we hold moſt dear. It is not 
| te the 
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© the Goddeſs whom we come to ſupplicate, it is thee only. Thou 
art able to ſoften our diſtreſs; thou art the mother of a 
* happy monarch, and haſt it in thy power to relieve us. Alas! 
e the only favour we implore, is the fad remains of our ſons, that 
* we may embrace them, and bathe them with our tears.” 

They afterwards ſing one of thoſe little odes which are often in- 
troduced amidſt the ſcenes of the Greek tragedies, under the titles 
of Strophes and Antiſtrophes ; ſtriking their breaſts, after the Gre- 
cian manner of mourning ; which, ſay they, is natural to mothers, 
and will never end but with their lives. 

In the midſt of this general ſorrow Theſeus arrives, who, not 
ſeeing them yet, and hearing funeral cries, trembles for his mo- 
ther. At length he appproaches, and turning his eyes towards the 
altar, he beholds ÆEthra ſurrounded by this croud of mourners, 
who appear to him to be ſtrangers, and whoſe air and habits, fo 
little ſuitable to the pomp of the ſacrifice, ſtill more increaſe his 
anxious curioſity. Æthra, in two words, declares who theſe ſuppli- 
ants are ; ſhe is interrupted by their fighs and tears, which proves 
that ſhew and action made one of the chief parts of the ancient 
tragedies. Adraſtus explains himſelf; after a ſhort and ſpiri- 
ted dialogue, he tells him, that in obedience to an oracle of 
Apollo, doubtleſs but ill underſtood, and which we have already 
taken notice of in the Pbenicians, he had given his daughters in 
marriage to Polynices and Tydeus; an alliance which engaged him 
in the fatal war of Thebes, which he undertook contrary to the 
will of the Gods, and in compliance with the advice of raſh and 
boiling youth, who breathed nothing but vengeance: © A too 
* common temerity, ſays he, which has ruined fo many kings! I, 
«« purſues he, grown grey under a diadem, and once happy, 2 
* to bluſh thus to embrace thy knees; but judge of my misfor- 
* tunes by this humiliation ; reſtore to me the bodies of my loved 
« friends; have compaſſion on my diſtreſs, and the afflition of ſo 
* many wretched mothers. Reflect, that they have undertaken 
this painful journey, not to ſupplicate the Goddeſs, but Theſeus : 
< their only prayer is to be allowed to pay their ſons thoſe duties 
e which they wiſhed to have received from them; and oh! reflect, 
< that to look with a benevolent eye upon affliction well becomes 
« the happy.” 

This laſt ſentiment is carried too far for us, who are fond of pre- 
ciſion, and diſlike long moral ſpeeches. For Adraſtus, I know not 
how, introduces a thought which has ſince become a favourite * 
all 
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the poets; namely, that poetry requires a calm and ferene mind: 


and as Deſpreaux ſays, , e 


* Un Auteur qui preſſe d'un beſoin i importun nn gry rhe 


Le ſoir entend crier ſes entrailles a jun. 
© Gollte peu d'Helicon les douces promenades. n 0” 0d 
* Horace a bi ſon ſaoul, quand il voit les Menades, 7 

Et libre du ſouci qui trouble Colletet, t DIIVES 
* N'attend pas pour diner le ſucces d'un Sonnet. 


Adraſtus continues, and prevents the objection that a mp : 


made to his requeſt: that, as king of Argos, his own dominions will © 


afford him a reſource in this misfortune. He confeſſes that they 


cannot, and that Athens is the only city, and Theſeus the only .. . 


prince, who is able to take 1 N on the Thebans for the affront 
the Argives had ſuſtained. T 
nians. 


is introduced to pleaſe the Aer, * 
Theſeus begins his anſwer with an eulogium on the providence” | 


of the Gods: he then inveighs againſt the pride of mortals, Who 


preſume to find fault with their works: he applies this piece of 


morality, which is a little tedious, to Adraſtus, whom he blames. 3 


for having failed in his reſpect to the oracles of the Gods, and im- 
prudently married his daughters to two ſtrangers who were polluted | 
with crimes. The alliance, ſays he, which the good contract with _. 
the wicked, confounds them in their puniſhment. He tells Adraſtus, 
that his neglect of the oracles, and his blind confidence in two young ... 
men which engaged him in a raſh war, are the ſources. of all his 
misfortunes. Theſeus here draws the character of thoſe turbulent 


27 


ſpirits who are dangerous to a ſtate, They eagerly ſeek after ho- 


e nours, ſays he, at the price of an unjuſt war, Sad make uſe of all 


* their arts to corrupt their fellow- citizens; ſome, that they max 
obtain military employments, or to be in a condition to 99 8 1 


their private quarrels; others, that they may enrich themſelves; an 


* all cry out for war, without conſidering the irreparable injury they 5 


« do to the people. For there are three ſorts of citizens in a ſtate;. 


* the wealthy, who are incapable of ſerving it, and bend all their 


te thoughts to accumulating riches upon. riches : the indigent, Who, 


« full of envy, and bearing a ſecret hatred againſt the rich, 2 — 


« them with malignant ſlanders at the inſtigation of their wicke 


* „leaders, who govern them as they pleaſe: the third ſort, — | 
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* is by far the beſt, are the ſupport” and preſervation of the ſtate: 
It is they who maintain the obſervation of good laws.” Theſe 
are ſo many leſſons for the Athenians; and if Euripides had had 
cotemporary commentators, like Deſpreaux, we ſhould doubtleſs 
have known the deſign of ſeveral anecdotes hinted at in this paſſage, 
and throughout this whole piece, which is an allegory upon the 
political intereſts of Greece. 

The Argives were beaten by the Lacedemonians this year, which 
was the fourteenth of the Peloponneſian war. - The Athe- 
nians, it is highly probable, would not have been forry to have 
gained the Argives; and here without doubt lies the ſecret policy of 
this tragedy, the deſign of which is to difluade the Athenians from 
making any treaty with the Lacedemonians, their enemies. 

Theſeus, after having delivered himſelf thus with great gravity, 
declares that it would be unjuſt to aſſiſt thoſe who have been guilty 
of ſo much imprudence and temerity, © Therefore, adds he, how 
* can I venture to ſuccour thee? what ſhall I ſay to my people? 
tc what reaſonable motive ſhall I affign for granting thee the aid 
te thou requireſt? Thy enterprize has been too ill concerted to ſuffer 
« us to engage in it under the ſame auſpice s. 

ADRaAsTvs. I did not come to thee as to my judge, but as to my 

hyſician, to relieve me from my diſtemper: if I have acted wrong, 
12 not to find in thee a revenger who will doom me to pu- 
niſhment ; but a friend by whom I may be aſſiſted. If thou de- 
nieſt my juſt requeſt, I muſt acquieſce in thy will: for how, indeed, 
can I help myſelf? Come then, ye unfortunate mothers, let us re- 
turn; but firſt caſt on the ground theſe uſeleſs branches, and call 
the Gods, the Earth, Ceres, and the Sun to witneſs, that your ſuppli- 
cations have been rejected by a prince with whom by blood you are 
united *. Thou art reſolved then, oh Theſeus! thus to diſmiſs theſe 
matrons, whoſe age and affliction ought to have rendered them reſ- 
pectable to thee---Yet ſure it cannot be: caves ſerve for aſylums 
to beaſts, the altars of the Gods for ſlaves; and flouriſhing kingdoms 
to diſtreſſed fates, well knowing that here below no felicity is 
laſting. 

The Chorus of matrons throw themſelves at the feet of Theſeus, 
redoubling their cries and prayers: Theſeus is moved; but ÆEthra, 
pierced with compaſſion, veils her face. The king of Athens is 


EAthra, the mother of Theſeus, was the daughter of Pytheus, and conſequently allied 
to-the Argives. | 
great- 
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greatly affected with the tears of his mother. After ſome modeſt 


recautions, for the Grecian women were extremely delicate, with 
reſpect to the decorum obſerved by their ſex, ſhe breaks filence : 
ſhe reminds her ſon of the reſpe& due to the Gods, and ſacred aſy- 
lums; the glory he would acquire by ſuccouring the diſtreſt, and the 
bad conſequence that might attend his diſgracing Athens, and even 
himſelf, by a refuſal. | 
The king, at length, acknowledges that his'honour is concerned 
to follow the advice his mother gives him: Shall he who is the re- 
venger of violated juſtice, and a dreadful ſcourge to the wicked, 
meanly loſe an opportunity of ſignalizing his equity and his cou- 
rage? He promiſes therefore to take up arms againſt Thebes; but 
he will firſt have his people's conſent to this expedition, to give it a 
farther ſanction; for he declares, that he governs like a father a free 
city; and that he always gives his citizens the right of ſuffrage on 
ſuch oocaſions. This is an artful turn in the poet, to intereſt the 
Athenian people ſtill more in favour of Theſeus. The Chorus con- 
clude this act with expreſſions of gratitude and Joy, and with praiſes 
of the Athenians and their king. 


r 


Theſeus enters, attended by a herald at arms, to whom he ſpeaks 
as follows : © Go to the king of Thebes, and bear him this meſſage 
from me: Theſeus intreats thee to reſtore the Argives their dead, 
< and on this condition offers thee the friendſhip of the Athenians: 
« Tf Creon conſents to this requeſt, return inſtantly ; if he refuſes, 
te tell him that I will come at the head of an army to the well of 
« Callicrhoe, to demand the dead.” This was a place at a ſmall 
diſtance from Eleuſis, ſo called on account of the ſacred dances 
which were performed there by the women in honour of Ceres. 

While the king of Athens is giving orders to his ambaſſador, one 
from Creon arrives, upon which Theſeus detains his. The The- 
ban deputy enquires for the monarch of Athens, and Theſeus 
makes himſelf known to him, reproving him at the ſame time for 
the title he gives him. Athens, he tells him, is a free city, where 
all the citizens, as well poor as rich, have a right to give their votes 
in affairs of ſtate ; and that he is contented with being the chief, 
and the ſovereign of his people. This declaration gives riſe to a 
ſingular diſpute between this prince and the deputy; one defends 
a republican, the other a monarchical ſtate. ' The deputy begins, 
and inſiſts upon the wrong method of chuſing republican magi - 

| os Pppa © ſtrates, 
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ſtrates, which he compares to a caſt of the dice; upon the abuſe of 


eloquence, which turns the minds of the citizens at pleaſure, and 
which makes black paſs for white among them; upon the ig- 
norance of the multitude; and laſtly, upon the artifice of wicked 
men, in raiſing themſelves to the chief employments. 


The Theban deputy extols the government of Thebes, by 
ſhewing what it is not, to fall with a counter-ſtroke upon that of 
Athens; but as it would not have been ſafe for Euripides to have 
made the objection very ſtrong, theſe hints are not ſufficiently 
marked, and are thrown out at random. However, Theſeus thinks 
the deputy argues ſpeciouſly, and therefore that he is under a ne- 
ceſſity of refuting him. He declares, that nothing appears to him 
more pernicious than a monarchical ſtate; that under a ſovereign the 
laws are filent; whereas, in a republic, they ſpeak equally for the 
poor and the rich: that among them there is no other arbitrator 
but juſtice; that each citizen may give his opinion and advice for 
the public good; and whoever has merit, may force it into notice. 
But, in a kingly government, men of wiſdom and virtue are ſuſpected, 
and are often rewarded with death for their equity and love for their 
country. Of what uſe, continues he, full of his republican enthuſi- 
c aſm, is it to any one to amaſs riches for his children, when a tyrant 
* robs them of the greater part; or to educate his daughters with 
* care, who will fall a prey to his looſe deſires, and become a ſource 
« of affliction to their parents? May heaven infli& its ſevereſt pu- 
* niſhments upon me, whenever I force any citizen to marry a 
*« daughter of mine.” | 

Such is the anſwer of Theſeus. He afterwards aſks the ambaſſa- 
dor on what occaſion he is ſent to him, telling him at the ſame 
time, with much dignity, that if he did not reſpect in his perſon the 
quality of an ambaſſador, and the law of nations, he would make 
him repent the freedom of his language. 

The Theban acquits himſelf of his commiſſion with extreme 
haughtineſs : he forbids Theſeus, in his maſter's name, to receive 
Adraſtus; or if he is already arrived, he inſiſts upon the king of 
Athens diſmiſſing him before ſun-ſet. He tells him that the Athenians 
wereto blame to trouble themſelves about the burial of the dead Ar- 
gives; and threatens him with war if he does not obey Creon, in driving 
Adraſtus out of his dominions. The ambaſſador, to give greater weight 
tohis words, exaggerates the miſeries of war, and the temerity of repub- 
licks, who are not ſufficiently ſenſible of its conſequences, — 
"SST Ns _ 
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each citizen, who gives his vote for taking up arms, thinks himſef 
ſecure from danger; but they would be more cautious if each, in 
giving his vote, had the horrors of death before his eyes. He even 
colours with an appearance of juſtice the conduct of Creon, with 
regard to the Argives. It would ſeem, he ſays, as if heaven had 
condemned them, fince Capaneus was ſtruck dead with lightning. 
Shall Athens then, purſues he, pretend to oppoſe the Gods, and 
ſurpaſs them in wiſdom ? Ought her fooliſh pity to be carried fo far 
as to protect the wicked? | 1280 

At this ſpeech Adraſtus is no longer able to reſtrain his indig- 
nation: he ſpeaks to the ambaſſador in very harſh terms; but The- 
ſeus obliges him to be ſilent. It is to me, and not to thee that he 
« is ſent.” He then anſwers the ambaſſador himſelf; but in fo no- 
ble a manner, that his ſpeech has a great advantage. over that of the 
Theban, and makes this ſcene extremely intereſting. * I do not, 
*« ſays he, acknowledge a maſter. in Creon; then by what right 
te does he preſume to preſcribe laws to Athens? It is not Athens 
ho begins the war, but engages in it to maintain a law ſacred a- 
% mong the Greeks, that of giving the rites of ſepulchre to the 
dead. The Thebans ought to be ſatisfied. with having revenged 
te themſelves by taking away the lives of their enemies, without 
carrying their cruelty beyond death. As ſpirits return to their 
* firſt principle, bodies are due to the earth, their mother, It is. 
< not Argos only, but all Greece that is offended with the barbarity 
© of Creon.; this pernicious example. is enough to ſtifle the war- 
* riors ardour. Whath dare you boaſt your courage, and inſo- 
tc lently threaten us, yet ſuffer yourſelves to be terrified by the dead? 
« Are you afraid, that if the A” are buried, they will pierce 
* through the bowels of the to take arms once more againſt: 
© you? or that, from their aſhes, revengers will ariſe to puniſh your 
e impiety? Rather reflect that fortune ſports with weak mortals ;. 
* and that thoſe who are happy one day, may be miſerable the 
next. The greateſt among us ought always to diſtruſt the ſtability 
© of his good fortuue, and not ſeek to oppreſs an humbled foe; eſpe- 
* cially by violating the ſacred laws of humanity. Reſtoreusthe dead, 
&« then, and ſpeedily; otherwiſe I will force them from you at the 
* head of an army: it ſhall never be ſaid that Theſeus ſuffered the 
laws of the Gods to be trampled upon with.impunity.” | 

This ſpeech of the Athenian king is ſupported with the acclama- 
tions of the Chorus. A new conteſt atterwards ariſes between The- 


{cus and the deputy, but ſhort, and in the true taſte of the Coons. 
| | | * 
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The Theban declares that they will keep the dead, and the king 
that he will force Creon to reſtore them. The ambaſſador repre- 
ſents to the king the danger of a doubtful war. I have hazarded 
© many other dangers,” replies Theſeus. And when the other aſks 
him, whether he thought himſelf able to cope with th whol: 
univerſe? “ Yes, anſwers Theſeus, with all the wicked.” At tength 
the king impoſes filence on the deputy by theſe words: e gone: 
e all thy inſolence ſhall not gain thee the advantage of raiſing my 
anger. The buſineſs now is not to talk, but act. I will go my- 
ce ſelf to give Creon notice of my arrival. Depart.” Theſeus in- 
ſiſts upon Adraſtus remaining at Eleuſis, and reſerves to himſelf 
alone the honour of the victory: beſides, he is apprehen v f 
aſſociating himſelf in the misfortunes which ſeem to attend Adraſ- 
tus: he then implores the aſſiſtance of the Gods, the protectors of 
juſtice, and retires to prepare himſelf for the battle. - 

Xthra forms an interlude of regular ſtanzas with the Chorus. 
This conſiſts in the mutual communication of their hopes and fears. 
They are alarmed at the tumult of arms, but the courage and good 
fortune of Theſeus re- aſſures them. At length this numerous train 
of matrons unite their prayers and ſupplications for the ſucceſs of 
the Athenian army. | 


. 
Their prayers are granted at the beginning of the th'rd act. 


This event is very ſudden, and has fomewhat the air of a miracle. 
We ſhall find, by the recital of what paſfed, that the ſcheme and 
the execution of it follow too near: this is the ſame kind of fault 
as in the tragedy of Andromache. 

A man comes from Thebes, and at the firſt word acquaints the 
queen and the Chorus that Theſeus has gained the victory. He 
calls himſelf an officer of Capaneus, who was killed at the fiege of 
Thebes. He tells them, that the Athenian army having freed him 
from captivity, ordered him to haſte before with news ſo intereſting 
to the Argive ladies. The Chorus, if we may truſt the editions and 

_ manuſcripts, keep up the converſation with the meſſenger, while X: 

Adraſtus ſcarce ſpeaks at all. Milton has corrected this in a man- 
ner probable enough: he attributes ſeveral queſtions to king Adraſ- 
tus, who doubtleſs is more than any other intereſted: in this event; 
but it is no leſs ſurprizing to find that Æthra does not appear in 
this act, and yet it is certain ſhe was upon the ſtage in the preceding 
one, and there is no probable reaſon for ſuppoſing that the is — 

: tir 
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red. This is a fault which I cannot venture to juſtify any more than 
the former. The third act is very ſhort, and would in one of our tra- 
gedies make only a ſingle ſcene, ſince it is nothing more than the 
narration of a battle; which can only pleaſe from the beauty of the 
verſes and ſome images, together with the intereſt which the ſpeCta- 
tor muſt take in this change of fortune for the Suppliants. 5 

The Chorus aſk the meſſenger ſome queſtions concerning the 
preſent condition of the Athenian army: he tells them that they 
are ſafe, and at the heighth of their wiſhes. He afterwards gives 
them a circumſtantial account of the action. I was upon the 
« walls'of Thebes, ſays he, and ſaw the Athenians advance in good 
« order upon the banks of the river Iſmenus; the army was di- 
« yided* into three columns. The Thebans drew up before their 
« walks-in order of battle, having behind them the dead bodies of 
« the Argives, for which they conteſted; They oppoſed horſe to 
1% horſe, and chariot to chariot. Then Theſeus's herald at arms 
1 raiſed his voice, and declared, that the Athenians came to demand 
the dead, not to revenge them. No anſwer being returned on 
« Creon's fide, this ſilenee was underſtood as a refufal. The two 
«armies began to move at the ſame time, the chariots mingling, 
« overturned, and broke.” Here the officer gives a noble defcrip- 
tion of the battle; the clouds of duft that obſcured the ſan ; the 
claſhing of their arms; and the rivers of blood that flowed on all 
ſides. The action, ſays he, becoming general, Creon animated 
his ſoldiers by his preſence; nor did Theſeus forget himſelf in ſo 
« delicate a conjuncture. He advanced, he fought like a lyon; but 
«while poſted in his right wing, he put the left wing of his enemies 
«'to flight, his left wing gave way to the enemies right. The vic- 
c tory was doubtful; but Theſeus, like a conſummate general, inſtead. 
« of ſtopping to plunder, led back his ſoldiers to the aſſiſtance of his 
« left wing: He ſent forth a ſhout that was heard on all fides : My 
* companions, ſays he, the glory of Athens is loft, if we do not com- 
« pleat our victory. He then armed himſelf with a elub “ of an 
© enormous bigneſs, and overthrew all who ventured to oppoſe him; 
© his dreadful blows carried death wherever they fell: at length, 
« though with mueh difficulty, he put this dreadful- battalion to 
« flight. Having now gained an entire victory, terror and amaze- 


© The poet calls it the Epidaurian club, Epidaurus, and afterwards made uſe of it, 
becauſe, according to Plutarch, Theſeus as Hercules did of the ſuin of the Nemean 
tdok-it from Periphetes, whom he killed in Lyon. 3 

| f ment 
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© ment ſeized the whole city. The people had already taken re- 
te fuge in their temples. Nothing hindred Theſeus from entering 
© Thebes as a conqueror ; but ſatisfied with having defeated the 
<* Thebans, he reſtrained his army. It was, ſays he, to recover the 
* bodies of the dead Argives, and not to deſtroy Thebes, that we 
e took up arms. What a king is this! exclaims the officer, tranſ- 
© ported with admiration; what a general! how intrepid in danger! 
© He knows how to humble the inſolence of his enemies: he knows 
* how to conquer; and, what raiſes him to the higheſt pitch of ho- 
© nour, he knows how to moderate his ambition in the midſt of 
e yictories, and generouſly ſuffers the prey which had fallen into his 
* hands to eſcape.” _ | 
The Argive ladies acknowledge the juſtice of the Gods in this, 
happy ſucceſs. Adraſtus, who till now had ſuffered the women to 
ſpeak, whoſe joy is more extravagant, and their curioſity greater, 
(for we can aſſign no other reaſon for his filence, if we do not ad- 
mit Milton's corrections) begins, although rather too late, to ſpeak 
in his turn, and in his tranſport cries out, Oh Jupiter! how nar- 
* row and confined is the underſtanding of mortals! and how true 
* it is that our deſtiny depends ſolely on thy will! We refuſed to 
* accept the reaſonable propoſals made by Eteocles : elated with 
* our ſuperior numbers, and the yalour of our ſoldiers nothing 
* would content us but a battle: we fought, and were vanquiſhed. 
«* Creon alſo, vain of his proſperity, like a man of low birth, who 
* ſuddenly, from a ſtate of indigence, is raiſed to wealth, has at 
« length ſuffered the. puniſhment due to his pride. Oh infatuated 
e Thebans! Oh citizens, raſh and imprudent! why, inſtead of 
e growing wile by the juſt chaſtiſements of heaven, which you 
* have ſo often felt, do you madly exalt yourſelves above Fate, and 
* liſten leſs to your reaſon than to particular conjunctions ? Unhap- 
e py are thoſe ſtates, which having it in their power to avoid the 
© horrors of war by treaties, chuſe rather to terminate their quar- 

<« rels by the ſword than by the laws of equity.” | 

The officer, in anſwer to the queſtions of Adraſtus *, fays plainly, 

that the dead are recovered and honoured with funeral rites. One 

would think he ought to have begun with this circumſtance, in 

which thoſe to'whom he was ſent were ſo greatly intereſted. He 


— — —————— —— — — 


Adraſtus ſpeaks here, if we follow Milton's correction; but, according to the ordi- 
nary editions, it is the Chorus. | | | | 
adds 
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adds, that the bodies of the ſeven chiefs incloſed in coffins are to 
be brought to Eleuſis; but that the others are all buried in the val- 
ley of Cytheron : that Theſeus himſelf had paid them funeral ho- 
nours, that he had called himſelf their father ; and, to expreſs his 
pious regard to the principal warriors, he would bury them with his 
own hands. 

This narration, and the approach of the beloved dead, awake 
the tenderneſs of Adraſtus and the women; they prepare to cele- 
brate the funerals. There is here a ſingular mixture of joy and 
grief, of exultation and mourning. The ſeven coffins are brought 
upon the ſtage; each mother and each wife weeps her ſon and her 
huſband; and Adraſtus regulates (if we may be allowed to fay fo) 
the funeral ſongs, anſwering the Chorus verſe by verſe. This is the 
true v of the Greeks, and the Leſſus of the Latins, of which we 
have already had ſeveral examples. All this is more proper for re- 
preſentation than for reading. | e ' 


e 


Theſeus, as he enters, declares, that he is unwilling to renew the 
grief of Adraſtus, by requiring of him a particular account of the 
unhappy war he had carried on againſt Thebes; but, amazed at the 
boldneſs and valour of the ſeven captains who had beſieged this great 
city, whoſe ſtrength he had himſelf experienced, he is defirous of 
knowing them; that is, their character, not their exploits. ** For, 
„ how abſurd is it, continues he, to enquire or to explain the 
e particular circumſtances of the battle, wherein each perſon, wholly 
e taken up in defending himſelf, or attacking his enemy, ſcarce 
<« preſerves preſence of mind ſufficient to acquit himſelf of his 
« duty”. This is a juſt and ſatirical ſtroke againſt minute nar- 
rations. f a 

Adraſtus, pointing firſt to the coffin of Capaneus, ſays, He 
« was wealthy without inſolence, fimple in his manners, and an 
« enemy to that over-bearing pride which riches inſpire: he was 
« abſtemious himſelf, and a great contemner of thoſe who ſpent 
« their time in feaſting and pleaſures; being perſuaded that no 
man could be at once luxurious and juſt. e was a faithful 
« friend, and particularly to the abſent; fincere, but elegant and 
« obliging ; a moſt exact obſerver of his word, even to flaves : 
« ſuch was Capaneus. This, continues he, is Eteocles, a young 
« hero, not much favoured with the gifts of fortune, but rich in 

Vol. II. Qqq ' 4 ho- 
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« honours; ſo difintereſted were the ſervices he rendered to his 
country, that he never could be perſuaded to accept of any re- 
« wards; and refuſed even the bounty of his friends, through an 
t apprehenſion that his integrity might be corrupted, or that their 
« gifts might prove a conſtraint to him. He hated bad citizens, 
te not the ſtate ; and made a juſt diſtinction between the common- 
„wealth, and thoſe who rendered it odious, by governing it ill. 
The third is Hippomadon, who, from his moſt early youth, had 
e the courage and reſolution to deſpiſe the pleaſures of a voluptuous 
tt life, and to ſpend his days in a rural retirement: he lived au- 
te ſterely, and inured his body to the moſt robuſt exerciſes, that he 
* might make himſelf a uſeful warrior to his country. Parthe- 
e nopus, the fon of Atalanta, is the fourth; and although an Arca- 
« dian, he was brought up in Argos. The graces of his form, his 
e gentle manners, and his prudent reſerve, gained him the affection 
tc of the citizens, and the whole ſtate. He had nothing of that 
« factious ſpirit, and inſolent demeanour, ſo inſupportable in a citi- 
* zen, but more eſpecially ſo in a foreigner. He fought for Ar- 
« gos more like a native than a ſtranger: although he was adored 
te by the women, yet he was never known to forget that modeſty 
te ſo becoming to his blooming years, nor to give the leaſt taint to 
te his virtue. As for Tydeus, I ſhall pronounce his eulogium in 
few words: he knew better how to fight than to ſpeak : he was 
« well ſkilled in all the ſtratagems of war; and though inferior to 
* his brother Meleager in all other knowledge, yet he equalled him 
te in the military art. War was all his fcience, greedy of glory, 
« full of ardour and courage; in him, his noble exploits were elo- 
cc wee Such, prince, are the characters of thoſe heroes who 
« fought againſt Thebes; nor after hearing them oughteſt thou to be 
te ſurpriſed, that they were capable of facrificing their lives for their 
* country.” Adraſtus adds, that this heroiſm was the fruit of their 
education, u which he pronounces a fentence concerning the 
advantages of a right education. I ſhall ſay nothing of the cha- 
racters; the reader is doubtleſs ſenfible of the extreme delicacy with 
which they are drawn; at leaſt they give us an idea of the virtue of 
the ancient Greeks, and of their notions'concerning it. : 

Adraſtus, interrupted a moment by the Chorus, wholament their 
brave and unfortunate ſons, reſumes his diſcourſe, to give a ſhort 
- deſcription of the two other chiefs, whoſe bodies could not be 
brought into Attica. One of them is Amphiaraus, who was ſwal- 
lowed alive in his chariot by the earth. Adraſtus makes this cir- 

| | cum- 
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cumſtance the ſubject of an eulogium on him, as if the Gods had 
taken him away. Sophocles has given the ſame turn to the 
death of Oedipus at Colene. As for Polynices, in praiſing his me- 
rit, the king of Argos contents himſelf with ſaying, that this prince 
was his friend and ally, long before his voluntary ceſſion of the 
crown of Thebes, and the ſituation of his affairs obliged him to 
take refuge in Argos. He ſays nothing concerning his body; 
doubtlefs becauſe the poet ſuppoſes that Antigone + had paid him 
the laſt duties at the price of her life. Adraſtus concludes with in- 
treating Theſeus to regulate the pamp of their funerals in ſuch a 
manner, that Capaneus may be diſtinguiſhed as having been con- 
ſumed with the ſacred fire, and that the four others may be placed 
upon one funeral fire. * | | 

Theſeus will not ſuffer the ladies to the bodies, as 
uſual; nor to open the - coffins, for fear they ſhould be ſhocked 
with the ghaſtly appearance of the dead, who had remained fo 
long unburied. Adraſtus concludes with this pathetic exclamation : 
Ah miſerable mortals! what,madoe(s is it that thus engages you 
in wars, and forces you to murder each other? Peace be to your 
* remains. Alas! life is already but too ſhort; why then ſhould 
« we take a cruel pleaſure in abridging it?” | | 

This reflection introduces the Interlude, which is made up of the 
cries and lamentations of the Chorus. The mothers expreſs their 
grief by funeral ſongs, while the pile for Capaneus is erecting. 
The ſammit of this pile.is ſeen near a rock, upon the top of which 
a new perſonage appears: this is Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, 
who diffuſes a new intereſt into the fifth act. 


Ar. 


Evadne openly declares, that ſhe is determined to follow her 
huſband, and to throw herſelf upon his pile as ſoon as it is kindled: - 
no obſtacle, ſhe ſays, ſhall be of force ſufficient to hinder her from 
enjoying the pleaſure of dying with him the loves; and that it was 


—— 


— — x — — T a . 
* Amyot (in his Plutarch, treating of the manner of the ancient poets) makes Eſchy- 
lus ſpeak thus concerning Amphiaraus : 
| II ne veut point ſembler juſte mais Vetre, 
« Aimant vertu en penſce profonde 
« Dont nous voyons ordinairement naitre 
«< Sages conſeils ou 
+ See the Antigone of Sophocles, AR. II. 
Qqqz to 
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to execute this deſign that ſhe left her father's houſe. All this is 
expreſſed with great tenderneſs. | 

Immediately the aged Iphis, her father, and the father alſo of 
Eteocles, appears : he comes from Argos full of melancholy appre- 
henſions, to ſeek his daughter Evadne, whom, he ſays, has fled 
with an intent to die upon the body of her huſband. This reſolution 
being fo deeply fixed in her mind, that for a long time ſhe had 
-been carefully watched to prevent her executing it; but that at 
length ſhe found means to eſcape : he only gueſſes that ſhe is come 
to Eleuſis, and aſks news of her of the Chorus; but Evadne pre- 
vents their anſwer, by making herſelf known without quitting 
her rock. 

Her father, ſurpriſed to ſee her in that place, and in the midſt of 
a funeral ceremony, adorned as if ſhe was preparing for her ſecond 
nuptials, aſks her the cauſe of it : ſhe anſwers at firſt in an enigma- 
tical way; ſhe tells him that ſhe is preparing for a great triumph; 
for a victory that will diſtinguiſh her above all other wives. I am 
not able, ſays the afterwards, to ſurvive Capaneus; thereforeI amgo- 
ing to mingle my aſhes with his in this funeral pile.” Iphis, in vain 
conjures her to quit this fatal deſign ; it is now no longer poſſible to 
ſave her. At the moment when the body of Capaneus is burning, 
ſhe threws herſelf into the midſt of the flames. | 

Her father and the Chorus ſend forth loud cries; vain are their 
lamentations: Evadne is ſuddenly conſumed by the flames: and, 
what is ſurpriſing enough, all this paſſes in a manner in the view of 
the audience; at leaſt they muſt ſee Evadne fall, and they have 
no reaſon to doubt but ſhe is fallen into the flames, behind the de- 
corations ; which ſhews, that the ancients, who were great lovers 
of theatrical repreſentations, were very curious in the management 
of their machines. It is evident by ſeveral parts of the text, that 
Pliny contradicts Euripides on this occaſion. Pliny “ ſays, that the 
body of any perſon who was killed by lightning, was never ſuffer- 
ed to be burnt upon a pile, but only buried in the earth; and that 
this was a religious tradition. Euripides, it is true, appears to be 
of this opinion, from a paſſage in the fourth act, where he makes 
Theſeus and Adraſtus ſay that Capaneus being ſtruck with fire from 
heaven ought to be buried apart, as a ſacred corps. That @ grave 
ſhould be prepared for lim, near the pile whereon the bodt-s of the four 
oer chiefs were to be turnt; and that they ſto ld leave this care to 


* Plny's Nat. Hut. B. II. C. 54. Hominem ita exanimatum (tulmine) cremari fas 
non eſt. Condi terra religio tradidit. 3 
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the domeſtics, while they themſelves, perfor med the funerals of | the reſt, 
This is very plain, eſpecially from what the Chorus ſays, (verſe ho) 
That already might be ſe n the bed of fate prepared for Capancus, and the 
facred IE And yet, at the beginning of the fifth act, Evadne ſeems 
to be very ſure that the body of her huſband is to be burnt: ſhe 
comes, ſhe. ſays, 0 thrqw, herſelf into the flaming pile, that ber. aſſ es 
may be placed in the fame urn with. theſe of ber buſbard. . And what 
deſtroys, as it ſhould ſeem; the words of Adraſtus in the fourth act, 
is this ſpeech of the Chorus to Evadne (verſe 1009). Doft thuu ſer 
this pile near which thou baſt placed thyſelf ? there lies the body of thy 
buſband who was /iruck with tbunder.. Vet more, Evadne herſelf 
is ſo well convinced that Capaneus is upon this pile, that ſhe ſays 
ſeveral times over, Sbe it ————— by thr:wing 
b-rſelf off the rock into the flames, that her aſhes may be mingled with 
thoſe of ber buſbund; and that, now at laſt, ber body being laid befide 
that of Capaneus, ſhe ſhall dejcend contented into the kingdom. Pra- 
ſer pine. And {verſe 1065) ſhe ſays, I will caſt myſelf upon this pile 
here Capan-us lies. And a moment afterwards, when the. is upon 
the. point of throwing herſelf down, ſhe ſays, Bebold me ready, tis 
done, this glorious act will fill my farher with grief ; but ab bow ſweet 
is it to die with @ belrved buſband ! And laſtly, a child, whom the 
poet does not name, but who appears afterwards to be Sthenelus, 
the ſon of Capaneus, brings to Iphis, his grandfather, the aſhes of 
this warrior. Here, ſays: he, are the remains of my father, taken 
from bis funeral pile. All theſe proofs united, are too clear and too 
ſtrong not to convince us that what was ſaid in the fourth act, did 
not exclude Capaneus from the honours of a pile; and. fignified 
nothing more, than that he ought to have a particular pile for him- 

ſelf, oppoſite to that erected for the other four captaiuaus. 
It is to elude the force of theſe proofs, and contradict our own 
reaſon, to ſuppoſe with Barnes, that Euripides indeed allows Capa- 
neus a pile, but an honorary one only, on which his corps was not 
burnt; and that this he does merely to make room for the volun- 
tary ſacrifice of Evadne. But could Evadne be deceived by the 

repreſentation as well as the Chorus; ſhe, whom. the Chorus had - 
aſſured that the body of Capaneus was upon this pile; and who ac- 
cordingly ſpeaks as if the ſaw it there? Yet more, if it was a point 
of religion among the Greeks, not to burn the bodies of thoſe who 
were ruck dead with lightning, could Evadne have been igno- 
rant ot it? Now it is certain that ſhe is very ſure of the con- 
trary ; therefore it is plain, that what was a point of religion in the 
time 
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time of Pliny, was not fo in the time of Euripides; or elſe it was 
moderated, and thoſe bodies were decreed to be burned by them- 
ſelves. But to return to Iphis : 
This Argive, in his anguiſh, wiſhes he had never been a father. 
He had loſt a ſon before the walls of Thebes, and now he beholds 
a daughter periſh: he will no more return to a place which muſt 
now appear a dreadful ſolitude to him; and which will always 
preſent to his tortured imagination the image of a daughter who 
became the victim of her affection for her huſband. Death, he 
fays, is his only reſource. Here the Chorus divide. It is ſuppoſed 
that the flames have conſumed'the fleſh of theſe dead warriors, and 
that their bones are brought to their mothers. „ Aer 

A child (we ſhall ſee preſently that it is Sthenelus, and there 
are ſeveral children, of whom he is one) brings the remains of Ca- 

neus. The two Chorus's renew their lamentations; but the at- 
tention of all is turned upon Capaneus. The child talks of re- 
venging his death upon the Thebans. They are no more, ſays 
& he, oh mother! theſe beloved ſons are no more. He ſpeaks to 
them all, and to the lady who heads one of the demi-chorus's ; but 
it is not plain whether ſhe is the wife of Iphis or not. They are 
© no more, continues he, they are reduced to aſhes, they are diſ- 
« perſed in the air, and are fled to the ſhores of Styx. Oh father! 
&« ſhall I not one day take arms to revenge thy death?” Iphis 
adds his wiſhes to thoſe of the youth; the hope of revenge allevi- 
atesthe grief of Sthenelus ; and Iphis, preſſing the urn to his boſom, 
indulges his ſorrow for-the melancholy fate of his ſon and daughter. 

Theſeus enters and interrupts their mourning. ** Adraſtus, and 
«ye Argive matrons, ſays he, theſe children have brought you the 
te remains of thoſe brave warriors Which I have recovered from 
«their inhuman enemies. The ſtate and I have granted your re- 
e queſt; remember what we have done for you; and let this re- 
© membrance engage you to pay our city the honours which you 
e owe it, in perpetuating this gratitude in your poſterity; and thou, 
© Oh Jupiter, and all the Gods! be witneſſes of this ſignal benefit 
«which we have conferred on the Argives; and of the return we 
claim for it. 

AbRAsrus. Oh Theſens ! we are truly ſenſible of thy genero- 
ſity; thou haſt ſuccoured the Argives in their utmoſt need. Our 
gratitude will be immortal, and equal to thy benefits. 

THesevs. Haſt thou any thing more to aſk ? ſpeak freely. 
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Annas rus. We —— more to with for but the proſpe- 
„ thy ſtate. What bleſſings doſt thou hot da- 
: THEesEvs, I accept thy favourable wiſhes, and form the ſame 
or thee, 54; The The 

As Adraſtus is preparing to take leave of Thaſeus, Minerva ſud- 
denly appears to them, and forbids the king of Athens to deliver 
up to the Argives the aſhes of the dead. She requires, that he- 

fore their departure, they ſhall bind themſelves by a ſolemn 
oath never to bear arms againſt Athens; and to make an eter- 
nal alliance with that city. She ordains, that king Adraſtus ſhall 
take the oath in the name of all his people, and bind himſelf by 
dreadful imprecations againſt Argos, never to violate it. That 
this oath ſhall be authenticated by a religious ceremony, and the 
words of it engraved upon a facred tripod, defigned by Hercules 
for the temple of Delphos. That after they have ſprinkled it 
with the blood of victims offered in ſacrifice, they ſhall place this 
monument of the eternal fidelity, ſworn by the Argives, in the 
temple of Apollo; and that the ſacred knife with which they 
cut the throats of their ſheep upon the tripod, ſhall be buried 
in the earth, near the pile of the Argive warriors, to be one day 
a terror to any of the Argives, who, forgetting their oaths, ſhould 


take up arms againſt the city of Athens. Theſeus was alſo to 


yield up a ſacred wood to purify the Argives there. 

The Goddeſs afterwards addreſſes herſelf to the children of the 
deceaſed warriors: ſhe foretells that they ſhall one day revenge 
their fathers, and deſtroy Thebes; and that the name of Epigones, 
which ſhall be given them by Greece, and their glorious expedition 
againft Thebes, ſhall be the ſubject of admiration to all poſterity. 
Theſe Epigons, or the children of the ſeven or eight heroes who 
fell before Thebes, made themſelves very famous: there were nine 
of them, namely, Ægialus, the ſon of Adraſtus ; Therſander, the 
ſon of Polynices; Diomede, the fon of Tydeus; Sthenelus, the 
ſon of Capaneus; Stratolaus, the ſon of Parthenopus; Polydore, the 
fon of Hippomedon ; Alcmeon, and Amphilocus, the ſons of Am- 
phiareus; and Milon, the ſon of Eteocles. Of the eight fathers, 
ſeven periſhed; Adraſtus only remained. Eteocles was not conſi- 
dered as one of the ſeven chiefs; he being the brother-in-law of 
Capaneus. Ten years afterwards the ſons of theſe heroes revenged 
their deaths under the conduct of Alcmeon.. 1 

. ut 
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hut we have dwelt too long upon this fabulous part of antiquity: 
Rucipides compoſed this political tragedy merely to flatter the 

Athenians. It is founded upon a part of their hiſtory, which they 
were very fond of, as it afforded them ſome advantages over Ar- 
gos. Such ſorts of intereſts cannot be ſuppoſed to affect us much; 
and whatever we may fay for this, they do not render the ſub- 
je intereſting to us. Theſeus promiſes Minerva to obey her com- 
mands; and king Adraſtus prepares to take the oath the Goddeſs 
had preſcribed to him. 

Iphigenia in Aulis, and Iphigenia in Tauris. 

Both theſe tragedies of Euripides are entirely tranſlated ; the 
former in the ſecond volume, and the latter i in the um | 
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TRAGEDY by EURIPIDES. 
I N Ovid's Epiſtles, Penelope writes thus to Ulyſſes: 


* Retulit & ferro Rheſumque Dolonaque caſos; 
* Utque fit hic ſomno proditus, ille dolis. 

Auſus es, 0 nimium nimiumque oblite tuorum 

Thracia nocturno tangere caſtra dolo, 

Totque ſimul mactare viros adjutus ab uno: 
At bene cautus eras, & memor ante mei. 

Uſque metu micuere ſinus; dum victor amicum 
Dictus es Iſmariis ifle per a equis.” 


Theſe beautiful lines, the delicacy and fpirit of which cannot be 
wholly preſerved in a tranſlation, contain the ſubject of the Rheſus 
of Euripides. I could not have given a happier ſketch of it; beſides, 
the tragedy itſelf will eaſily make this known as we examine it. 

The ſcene is in the Trojan camp, before the walls of Troy: the 
perſons of the drama are Hector, Eneas, Haris, Dolon, Rheſus king 
of Thrace, and his Equerry, on the Trojan fide. On the Greeks, 
Ulyfles, and Diemede. Minerva, and the Mule Terpfichore, the 
mother of Rheſus, act alſo their ſeveral parts; and the Chorus is 
compoſed of the officers, and particularly of the centinels in the Tro- 
jan camp. The ſubject is nothing more than the nocturnal ſtrata» 
gem of Ulyſſes, and Diomede, who kill Rheſus in his tent. 

And here I ſhall take notice of one thing, which perhaps would 
not have eſcaped the reader, even in this extract: It is, that the ſtile 
and manner of this tragedy ſeems ſo different from the genius of Eu- 
ripides, that it has been long doubted whether it is a work of his, 
and if it does not rather belong to Sophocles. Indeed we find in it 
neither the prologues of the former, nor his pathetic ſtrokes of na- 
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ture; while, on the contrary, we ſee it has that juſtneſs and art of 
dialogue peculiar to the latter. However, notwithſtanding the vari- 

of the action, it it not the beſt piece in this collection; and be- 
ſides, Rheſus having always been numbered among the tragedies of 
Euripides, we ought not, upon bare conjectures, to take it from him: 
and indeed it is of very little conſequence to our deſign whether it 
belongs to him or to Sophocles, or even to any other more ancient 
author; as Scaliger, without the leaſt probability, ſuppoſes; or 
whether it is the production of ſome cotemporary genius, as it 
would be eaſier for me to prove by conjecture, ſince Sophon inhe- 
rited the genius of his father Sophocles, and wrote quite in 
his taſte. | 


. 


The ſcene repreſents the Trojan camp, underneath the walls of 
their city, probably on one ſide of the ſtage; and on the oppoſite 
fide at a diſtance is ſeen the ocean, the Grecian veſſels, and their 
camp near them. The Chorus, that is, one of the warriors who 
compole it, ſays to another, © Go, and awaken Hector.“ This 
marks the time when the action begins, which without doubt is 
midnight. Hector is called, he anſwers, and inſtantly appears like 
a general, always active, always prepared, and incapable of taking 
the leaſt repoſe. He aſks them eagerly the cauſe of their awaken- 
inghim. The centinel does not anſwer his queſtion immediately, but 
as if he dreaded ſome ſurprize, preſſes him to arm, and to put the 
whole camp likewiſe under arms. Hector, who finds that all is 
quiet, ſuppoſes he is ſtruck with a panic terror: at length the 
ſoldier tells him the cauſe of his apprehenſions. It is, that in the 
Grecian camp, and their veſſels, there ſeems to be extraordinary and 
unuſuallights : he adds, that he believes the enemies are aſſembling 
in Agamemnon's quarter; and that, in a word, the whole Grecian 
army is in motion. | 
Hector is ſo far from being terrified at this news, that he ſuppoſes 
the Grecians, having been worſted in battle by him the day before, 
are now preparing to make their eſcape, favoured by the night; and 
ſighing, he thus addrefſes himſelf to Jupiter: „Oh ſovereign 
* of the Gods! thou deprivedſt me then of my victory, and 
% ſnatcheth my prey out of my hands!” He would purſue the 
Greeks and ſet fire to their veſſels; but the prieſts, he ſays, have 
warned him not to hazard a combat in the night; yet that the 
enemies may not draw any advantage from theſe timid councils, he 
relolves 
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reſolves not to be governed by them, but to purſue the Greeks and 
make their flight bloody. | 2406 

The Chorus repreſent to him, that nothing is leſs certain than 
this ſuppoſed flight; and that, without doubt, theſe fires are, with too 
much reaſon, ſuſpected toconceal ſomeother defign. This is in the ſe- 
quel found to be but too true; but Hector, who knows not what fear 
is, cannot be perſuaded that thoſe enemies, over whom he had been 
victorious the day before, could think of any thing but flight. Nothing 
could mark the character of Hector better than this firſt ſcene, which 
is likewiſe natural and lively. The Trojan prince reſolves to put all 
his ſoldiers under arms, when Eneas enters in great haſte, 

Eneas enquires the cauſe of the noiſe he had heard in the camp. 
Arm thyſelf,, ſays Hector to him. Why, reſumes the former, 
have the Greeks prepared any ambuſcade for us? They are flying, 
replies the general.” The other requires ſome proofs of the 
truth of this aſſertion; but no other are alledged than the fires 
that are ſeen in their camp. Hereupon Eneas condemns both 
the opinion and defign of Hector. He ſays, “ that there is no ap- 
„ pearance of the enemies flight, and that they run the greateſt 
„ riſk by attacking the Greeks. If the Greeks ſhould have the 
* advantage, purſues he, how ſhall we be able to take refuge un- 
« der our walls? how ſhall we paſs the night with the horſe upon 
* the palliſados, and croſs the bridges? But if they ſhouldbe worſt- 
« ed, doſt thou imagine that Achilles, although full of reſentment, 
will ſuffer us to fe. fire to the ſhips with impunity?” Eneas 
therefore maintans that Hector's ſcheme is very dangerous, and pro- 
ceeds rather from an unbruidled ardour, which is his character, 
than from the prudent foreſight of a general. Thus frantly did 
they ſpeak in the good old times; but this ſincerity no longer ſub- 
ſiſts. Eneas gives it as his opinion, that they ſhould ſend ſome per- 
ſon to reconnoitre the enemies camp, to find out the cauſe of this 
movement; whether there is any thing to fear or to hope from it; 
and whether it is a flight or an ambuſcade: to the end that they 
may afterwards take ſuch reſolutions as will be found molt neceſ- 
ſary. The Chorus approve of the advice of Eneas; and as there 
is a council of war ſummoned in hafte, Hector ſees himſelf obliged 
to acquieſce : he therefore gives orders for calming the minds of 
the ſoldiers, and takes upon himſelf the care of ſending a ſpy into 
the field; determined, however, to purſue the Greeks, if it ſhould 
be found that they ate really attempting to fly. He afterwards 
with a loud voice aſks, which of the officers will ſerve his country 
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upon this occaſion, and undertake the dangerous but, honourable 


commiſſion of diſcovering the defigns of the enemies? 

Dolon, one of the principal officers, inſtantly offers himſelf : he 
ſeizes eagerly this occaſion of ſignalizing his courage; but he inſiſts 
upon one condition firſt ; “ What, axe he, ſhall be the reward of 
* this action, if crowned with ſucceſs? Make thy demand, replies 
Hector; whatever it be, it ſhall be granted, provided it is not my 
office of general. 

Dolo. I do not envy thee that ſupreme honour. 

HecToR. Well then, thou ſhalt be my kinſman, and the ſon-in- 
law of Priam. 

DoLow. I do not carry my ambition ſo far as to wiſh to be allied 
to ſovereigns. I place my happineſs in a more equal marriage. 

HecTos. If gold has more charms for thee, thou ſhalt be grati- 
fied that way. | 

DoLon. I have wealth ſufficient; my moderation has ſet bounds 
to my deſires. 

HecTor. What is it then that thou wiſheth for in Illion? 
ſpeak. 

1393 When thou ad vitorious, and loaded with Gre- 
cian ſpoils, wilt thou promiſe to give me what I ſhall demand of 
thee? 

HecTor. I will, excepting only the perſons of the Grecian 
generals. 

Doron. Sacrifice them, prince; I aſk no mercy for Menelaus. 

_ HecrTox. Is it the ſon of Oileus thou wouldſt have? 

Dolox. No: the Grecian education, ſoft and effeminate, produce 
not men who love labour; their hands are not inured to toil. 
| HecTor. Which of the officers then amongſt our enemies doſt 


thou chuſe for thy reward? 


DoLon, I have already told thee, prince, that wealth has no al- 
lurements for me; I am ſatisfied without it. 

HecToR, Well, thou ſhalt chuſe any part of the ſpoils that 
pleaſe thee beſt. 

Doron. They are all due to the Gods. Offer them devoutly to 
heaven, and place them in the temples. 

Hector. What greater reward doſt thou defire than thoſe I 
have already offered thee ? 

Do rox. The horſes of Achilles: this 1 is the only reward worthy 
the greatneſs of my enterprize. 

6 Hec- 
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\HecTor. Thy defires are the ſame with mine. I have raiſed 
my hopes to the poſſeſſion of thoſe immortal ſteeds. Neptune 
gave them to Peleus: they are the gift of a God; nevertheleſs I will 
 facrifice my inclination to the public good, and yield thee the cha- 

riot of Achilles. | 

Dorox. For this reward I go. Satisfied with my ſhare of the 
ſpoils, I ſhall think myſelf the happieſt of the Phrygians: nor 
oughteſt thou, oh Hector] to envy. me this only object of my wiſhes. 
Thou art the ſovereign of this country, and may command all 
things in it; all conſpire to gratify thy deſires.” 
It is this noble ambition of the Trojan officer which Virgil has 
expreſſed in theſe verſes : | 


** Qui quondam caſtra at Danaùm ſpeculator adiret, 
* Auſus Pelidz pretium fibi poſcere currus. 

* Illum Tydides alio pro talibus auſis 

«© Aﬀecit pretio: nec equis aſpirat Achillis “.“ 


But with the luckleſs fortune of his fire, 
Who claim'd Pelides' courſers for his hire; 
When ſent the Grecian army to explore; 
Vain fool! he ventur'd, but return'd no more; 
Slain by Tydides' hand, reſign'd his breath, 
And ſhar'd a juſter recompence in death 


I have quoted theſe verſes here, to ſhew the high value which 
the ancients ſet upon this reward, and how their ideas of it were 
perpetuated among the Romans. It is from this eſteem of it that 
the Chorus congratulate Dolon, telling him, that indeed his courage 
is great, but that the reward is equal to it. It is on this account 
that he prefers it even to the royal alliance which Hector had offered 
him, and which he, like a bad courtier, did not ſcruple to refule, 
without conſidering whether he ſhould not offend the ſon of Priam, 
the preſumptive heir to the throne, and already a king, by prefer- 
ring the horſes to one of his fiſters. Such is the prejudice for fable, 
which we muſt be contented to take as we find it: however its ab- 
ſurdity is productive of great beauties; witneſs the ſcene we have 
juſt read, | | | 
f Dolon, being ready to depart, tells the Chorus that he is going 
to diſguiſe himſelf; and the diſguiſe he chuſes is the ſkin of a wolf. 
He fays, that when he draws nigh the Grecian intrenchments, he 
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will imitate thoſe creatures manner of walking, to avoid giving 
the enemies any ſuſpicion. This artifice ſavours too much of the 
ignorance of antiquity in ſtratagems of war, compared with our 
age, not to ſhock us extremely: however the Chorus applaud this 
fine ſtratagem, and make vows for its ſuccefs. They wiſh that 
Dolon may kill either Menelaus or Agamemnon; and this conver- 
ſation, ſet to muſick, concludes the act. 


. 


A ſhepherd of Mount Ida ſalutes Hector, and tells him that he 
brings him happy news. Hector, wholly taken up with his warlike 
ſchemes, reproves the ſhepherd, as if he was come to trouble him 
with ſome domeſtic affairs: he bids him go to the palace, and there 
give an account of thoſe matters that relate to his locke and is very 
much offended that he ſhould addreſs himſelf to a general, employ- 
ed about affairs of much greater conſequence. The ſhepherd tells 
him he is miſtaken. It is war, ſays he, that the news I bring 
i thee relates to.” He then acquaints him that he has ſeen a large 
body of troops paſs through the foreſt of Ida, led by a Thracian 
chief. Hector ſuppoſes this chief to be Rheſus, and the ſhepherd 
proceeds with great ſimplicity to tell him all he had ſeen. He deſ- 
Cribes the fear and perplexity of the ſhepherds, at the ſight of theſe 
unknown troops; the flight of the ſheep upon the tops of the moun- 
tains; the manner in which their apprehenſions were removed by 
the ſcouts of Rheſus; the majeſtic mien of this Thracian king, 
who, he ſays reſembles a God; the magnificence of his golden ar- 
mour; the richneſs of his equipages; the great number of his ſol- 
diers, as well horſe as foot, bowmen, and other light armed troops. 
He thinks it impoſſible that Achilles himſelf can reſiſt ſuch a rein- 
forcement. But Hector is not the dupe of theſe tardy ſuccours: 
He has gained ſo many advantages over the.Greeks, that he thinks 
himſelf ſtrong enough to conquer without Rheſus. © Theſe, ſays 
he, are friends in proſperity, who come to reap the fruits of victory 
« without having had any ſhare in the dangers of war.” 

The Chorus, however, adviſe the Trojan general to accept of this 
reinforcement ; but, vain of his ſuperiority over the Greeks, he con- 
fides Ih his ſtrength. The Chorus preſs him, and urge the uncer- 
tainty of ſucceſs in war, | 5 
They intreat Hector to regard the laws of hoſpitality, and to 
receive Rheſus, if not as an ally, yet at leaſt with the reſpect due to 
a ſtranger. The Trojan prince yields to this conſideration: how- 
ever, 
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ever, the Trojans, who compoſe the Chorus, rejoice at the arrival of 
ſo warlike a chief as Rheſus: they extol his valour to the ſkies, 
and offer up prayers for the ſucceſs of his enterprifes. | . 1 7 | 


1 


Rheſus meeting Hector, offers him his arm and his troops: the 
Trojan ſays to him, with great plainneſs, I am not accuſtomed to 
<« diſſimulation; therefore it is not poſſible for me to conceal the 
<« uneaſineſs thy long delay has given us: thy aſſiſtance has been 
* often intreated at a time when we were in great need of it. Thou 
<« art an ally of the Trojans, it is thy intereſt as well as ours to fub- 
e due the Greeks : it is through my friendſhip that thou reigneſt 
ce over a powerful kingdom; and yet it is not thy fault that Troy 
<« is not overthrown. Amongſt all our allies, ſome of whom have 
« ſacrificed their lives for us, and others are continually under arms, 
« expoſed to all the rigours of each ſeaſon, thou only, as it would 
« ſeem, haſt preferred eaſe and pleaſure to the glory of ſerving 
te friends who merited ſome returns of gratitude from thee. I te- 
« peat it, prince, Hector knows not how to diſſemble; and it is to 
te thyſelf that he complains of thy conduct 120 | 

The Thracian is not offended with theſe reproaches, but tells 
him that he will anſwer him with equal ſincerity. © Being obliged 
to continue in Thrace, ſays he, I was more grieved than thou at 
« the impoſſibility of ſuccouring Troy. A neighbouring nation ex- 
0 cited ſuch troubles upon my frontiers as broke all my deſigns, 
« When I was ready to embark for Ilion, I found the ſhore” died 
«« with the blood of my ſubjects; there was a neceſſity for laying 
« this ſtorm, and repulſing the enemy. I conquered theſe invaders, 
« and having reſtored quiet and ſecurity to Thrace, I haſtened to 
« the aſſiſtance of Troy. In my voyage from the Helleſpont I 
« have been long driven about by contrary winds, and have endu- 
© red many fatigues alſo in my journey by land. I have therefore 
{© been very far from enjoying that eaſe and pleaſure with which 
* thou reproacheſt me. Tis true indeed that my arrival is late, 
« but it is not unſeaſonable ; for what have the Trojans done theſe 
e ten years? They have been conquerors ſome times and have been 
© often conquered: they, as well as the Greeks, have ſuffered the 
« yiciflitudes of war. As for me, I deſire only one day to put an 
 « end to this ſiege. One day will be ſufficient for me to ſubdue 
« theſe Greeks, to deſtroy their towers, and burn their veſſels. * I 
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« will in that ſhort ſpace put all tofir e and ſword ; and the follow- 
ing day I will march from Ilion. I do not defire any of the Tro- 
« jans to aſſiſt me: let this enterprize be left to me, I will effectu- 
« ally repair my long delay.” 

The Chorus applaud this ſpeech, and laviſh a thouſand praiſes 
on him. Soothed with their flatteries, he adds, that he will not be 
ſatisfied with driving the Greeks out of Phrygia: he will go at 
the head of the Trojans, and carry deſolation into the very heart of 
Greece: but Hector, whom a ten years dangerous war had taught 
more moderation, and a leſs ambitious valour, cries out, © Ah! 
«T ſhould think myſelf happy, and return thanks to the Gods, if I 
could only avert the ſtorm with which Ilion is threatened, and re- 
* cover that ſecurity we have loſt. For, be aſſured, prince, Greece 
* 1s not ſo eaſy to be ravaged as thou imagineſt,” : 

Rursvs. Are not all the Grecian princes afſembled againſt 
Troy ? 

Herb, They are; 605 far from diſperſing ſuch enemies, it is 
with the greateſt difficulty that I defend my country againſt them. 

Ryzsvs. Well, they thall be all deſtroyed. 

Hxcrok. Prince, do not deſtroy thy ſelf, by engaging in theſe 
rain projects: let us think only of the preſent evil. 

Rursvs. How! wilt thou be ſatisfied with repelling injuries, 
and fet ſuch narrow bounds to thy revenge? 

HeeTor. The kingdom I poſſeſs fatisfies my ambition; and what 

indeed can I with for more? But now, prince, chuſe thy poſt in either 
of the wings, or in the main body; it ſhall be as thou pleaſeſt. 

Ruesvs. No, Hector, I will fight with my Thracians only; but, 
if aſhamed of the few advantages thou haſt yet gained over the 
enemy, thou grudgeſt me the glory of ſetting fire to the Grecian 
veſſels, yet ſuffer me at leaſt to oppoſe Achilles. 

HecToR. Thou canſt not fight with that hero. 

Ruzsvs. Why, is he not at the ſiege of lion ? 

Heron. He is here; but being offended with the Greeks, he 
will give them no aſſiſtance. 

Rnesvs. Which of their warriors is moſt diſtinguiſhed after 
him ? | 

HecTor. Ajax and Diomede are ſecond in valour to none of 
the Grecian heroes; and, yet more, they have Ulyſſes, a prince as 
celebrated for his courage as for the power of his eloquence.” 

Here Hector relates, in few words, all the various ſtratagems of 
Ulyſſes; how he contrived to get into the temple of Minerva, and 


Car- 
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carried from thence the Palladium; how he had a in Troy 
in different diſguiſes; and what terror and perplexity his wit, always 
fruitful in expedients for their deſtruction, gave to the Trojans. 
Thus thepoet finely prepares us for whit is to follow, and ſtrongly 
marks the principal characters, particularly Ulyſſes, whoſe head is 
always full of artful projects; and Rheſus, whoſe preſumptuous va- 
lour makes him promiſe himſelf nothing leſs than to kill Ulyſſes, 
and vanquiſh Diomede. Hector, without making any anſwer to 


theſe extravagant boaſts, aſſigus Rheſus and his troops their quar- 


ter, and informs them of the watch-word, which is Phebus. - He 
commands the ſentinels to perform their duty diligently, and to 
wait for the return of Dolon, which, he ſays, muſt now be ſpeedy 
if he has not been intercepted. He then retires as well as Rheſus. 
The ſentinels, who are the Chorus, perceiving that the time for 
their keeping guard is expired, reſolve to go and awaken thoſe 
whoſe duty it is to relieve them. For this purpoſe they divide into 
two Demi-Choruſes, one of which retire to taſte: the ſweets of a 
morning ſleep, which they declare to be the moſt deſirable; while 
the other, after expreſſing ſome flight ſuſpicions concerning Dolon's 


delay, go out alſo to call thoſe who are to ſupply their place: fo that 


the ſtage remains free, at leaſt towards Hector's tent, when Ulyſ- 


ſes and Diomede appear. This addreſs of the poet, in leaving his 
ſtage clear, notwithſtanding. the incumbrance of the Chorus, is a 
maſter-ſtroke not without example. Sophocles has furniſhed. us 


with one in his Ajax, 


Ulyſſes and Diomede are not perceived, and ſee no perſon. It is 
true indeed that the darkneſs" is not entirely diffipated, and that 
they do not ſhew themſelves till after they have taken all poſſible 
precautions. This ſcene is extremely natural, and ſeems reality ĩt- 
ſelf; for the two Grecian princes being now in the midſt of the 
Trojan camp, liſten attentively to the leaſt noiſe, and ſend. their 
watehful looks on every fide. They exhort each other to avoid the 


ſentinels; and by their converſation we find that they know the 
watch- word, which they have learned. from Dolon, who had been 
taken by them. Ulyſſes goes directly to Hector's tent, Which he 
knows by the marks Dolon had given of it; but Hector is not there. 


Thus their attempt fails; for their deſign was to kill this general of 
the Trojans ; and not finding him in his tent they ſuppoſe they are 
diſcovered. Afterwards they think the Gods watch over his ſafety; 

and 
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and therefore Diomede propoſes to go and attack Eneas, or Paris. 
« But how, ſays Ulyſſes, ſhall we wander through a ſtrange camp, 
« amidſt a thouſand inevitable dangers?” He adviſes, that they 
ſhould” return to their ſhips, ſatisfied with their ſucceſs in killing 
Dolon, whoſe ſpoils they have taken. Thus the audience are im- 
mediately acquainted with the fate of the Trojan ſpy. But Dio- 
mede is unwilling to return without having performed ſome fig- 
nal exploit; and upon this Minerva appears to them, but in ſuch a 
manner that ſhe is to be ſeen and heard by them only. | 

She finds them full of grief, to think they muſt return without 
executing their deſign. But, ſays ſhe to them, if the Gods preſerve 
„Hector, Eneas, and Paris, from your ſwords, are you ignorant that 
« Rheſus is a victim worthy of you? If the returning day beholds 
« him alive, the Greeks are ruined: neither Ajax, nor even Achil- 
« tes can withftand him; your ſafety depends upon his deſtruction.” 
Ulyſſes, after paying his acknowledgments to his tutelary divinity, 
aſks her which is the tent of the Thracian king; ſhe points it out to 
him, and particularly charges him to carry off his chariot and horſes, 
as a booty of infinite value. | | . 

Ulyſſes offers Diomede his choice, either of carrying off the cha- 
riot, or of killing Rheſus and the ſoldiers about him: but the fon of 
Tydeus, born Ian accepts the latter exploit, without a moment's 
pauſe, and leaves the other to be performed by Ulyſſes, as better 
ſuited to his artful genius. It is apparently upon this circumſtance 
that in Ovid, Ajax thus reproaches Ulyſſes: 


Luce nihil geſtum, nihil eſt Diomede remoto. 

Si ſemel iſta datis meritis tam vilibus arma; 

% Dividite ; & major pars fit Diomedis in ills. 

Aud tamen hæc Ithaco, qui clam, qui ſemper inermis 
« Rem gerit, & furtis incautum decipit hoſtem * 


But none of all theſe actions done by day: 
Nor ought of theſe was done, and Diomede away. 
If on ſuch petty merits you confer 
So vaſt a prize, let each his portion ſhare ; 
Make a juſt dividend ; and if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fall. 
But why for Ithacus ſuch arms as thoſe, | 
Who naked, and by night invades his foes ? DzvD. - 
T Minerva 


A prieſt made pris ner, Pallas made a prey: | | 
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Minerva ſaddenly perceives Paris approach. This proves ex- 
tremely unlucky for the exploit ſhe 1— ordered and undertaken 
to direct. Diomede is for attacking him with open force, but the 
deſtinies do not permit that he ſhould. take the life of this prince; 
at leaſt Minerva declares fo: and while the two Greeks conceal 
themſelves from the view of Paris, the Goddeſs amuſes him under 
the form of Venus. For the Divinities of fable make ww im- 
pteſſions they pleaſe upon the ſenſes. | 

Accordingly Minerva ſpeaks loud enoughto be heard at kt | 
and yet ſhe is only heard by Ulyſſes and Diomede. Sometimes the - 
7 in her own form, ſometimes in that of Venus. We have 

ready taken notice of ſomething like this in the Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris: we muſt admit all theſe wonders of the ancient fable, if we + 
woalg converſe with the Greek poets. But that which 3 us 
moſt in this interpoſition of the Goddeſs is, that by it the glory of 

Ulyſſes and Diomede is leſſened, ſince, aſſiſted by 2 divinity, — had 

nothing to do but to ſtrike a ſecure blow. This is a fault which has 

been often objected to Homer in our age, without admitting the 
allegory as any juſtification. Apparently the Athenians were fonder 
of this way of writing than we are; they, who by Minerva under- 
ſtood Prudence, and by Venus Beauty, yet without 4 it, wn 
refinement of allegory ſo far as Taſſo and other moderns have 

done . Another error in this fabulous part is, that Minerva, by a 

premeditated . deceives Paris, under the form of Venus, the 
favourite Goddeſs of that ſoft and effeminate prince. This 4s 

more difficult to excuſe, notwithſtanding the allegory ; therefode'T I 

do not undertake to juſtify the ancient fable here: it is ſufficient 

for me to lay it plainly before my readers; and, if poſſible, to pre- 
vail on them to admit, for a moment, theſe notions of the Atheni- 
ans, without examining too cloſely whether they are good or bad, 
abſurd or reaſonable ; perſuaded only, that they were then receyed 
as current coin, | 
Paris, uneaſy at a report ſpread about the camp, that ume ſpics - 

| haye got accels to it, comes to awaken Hector, and warn him to 

be upon his guard. Here it is that ms yt et rz. amuſes 


1 — 


P that inthe Sallie 30) «which Pee 
Homer many uſeful morals are concealed ; * therein find a great deal of inſtruction. 
but he condemns thoſe ſtudied allegories * But by ſome, | theſe fables are tortured, 
which certain ene ans ſo m__ “ and, as one may ſay, drawn by horſes 
vering in them. Whoever, ſays he, will into ical explanations.” 
examine cloſely, the fables and fictions 


Sſſz him 
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him and removes his ſuſpicions by a formal falſhood, while Ulyſſes 
and Diomede, to whom ſhe afterwards ſpeaks, although they are 
at a great diftance, return by her advice, having now executed their 
defign ; that is, they have maſſacred Rheſus, and taken away his 
ſteeds, without giving them time to taſte the paſtures of Troy, or 
drink the waters of Xanthus, as Virgil expreſſes it. | | 


_. « Ardenteſque avertit equos in caſtra priuſquam 
© Pabula guſtaſſent Troje, Xanthumque bibiflent.” _ . ©. 
Rs ©. £neid. I. 1. v. 472- 


The tumult occaſioned by this maſſacre has wakened part of 
the camp: the ſoldiers are ſeen running in confuſion on one fide, 
and the other, crying out Kill, kill. This ſcene is the fame with 
that of the Chorus, with which the opera of Theſeus fo beautifully 
e Ayancons, avangons, que rien ne nous Etonne: _ 
EFrappons, pergons, frappons: qu'on n'epargne perſonne ;. 
III faut perir; il faut perir; 3 
ll faut vaincre ou mourir,” | | 

One of the Demi-Chorus's meets Ulyſſes, and pointing their 
ſwords at his breaſt, aſk him, with dreadful cries, Who be ts, from 
whence be comes, and what he is doing there? Ulyſſes preſents him- 
ſelf with a good enough grace for a warrior accuſed by the poets 
of having more artifice than valour, The {other Demi-Chorus 
enter and take his part. 'Fhey content themſelves with demanding 
the watch-word of Ulyſſes; he gives it them, and they ſuffer him 
to eſcape. This ſo imminent danger weakens a little the objection 
above mentioned, ſince Minerva, it is plain, does not guard Ulyſſes 
here; or rather, this paſſage juſtifies the allegory, becauſe, in effect, 
Ulyfles is, in ſo delicate a conjuncture, preſerved by his own preſence 
of mind and calm reſolution. | | 

Mean time the ſentinels, who are yet ignorant of the misfortune 
that had happened in Rheſus's quarter, diſcourſe with each other 
upon the boldneſs of their enemies, who had thus infinuated them- 
ſelves into their camp. They begin to ſuſpect Ulyſſes when it is 
too late; but while they reffect upon this circumſtance, and ex- 
preſs their fears of Hector's reſentment, if the enemy has really, 
through their negligence, made their eſcape out of the midſt of the 
camp, they ſee a man approach who is wounded, and who de- 
plores his own fate and that of Rheſus, | | 
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This man is the equerry of the Thracian bios z e ſeeks Hector, 
to load him with-reproaches, for the murder of Rheſus,” which 
lays to his charge. He laments the death of his maſter, killed in 
fo diſgraceful a manner. Had be died ploriouly in. bartle, his 
country would have been conſoled for his loſs. He afterwards re- 
lates all he knows concerning the horrid © laughter 3 the author of 
which he was not able to diſcover. No guards, He fays, Wele poſted 
in the quarter where the Thracians lay, who, fatigued with their 
march, and ſuppoſing themſelves in perfect ſecurity, thought they 
might indulge themſelves with a few hours reſt. Mean time the 
.£querry being rouſed from his fleep, by a ſtrange kind of age 
about his horſes, ' ſaw atten Prep a. ahout the tents in the 


dark; he took them for maraviters, either Ttojaris, or ſome of the al- 
lies. e cried out to them, he threatened them, and they fled. He 
returned to his tent, and fell aſſeep again; but a Horrible dream tor- 
mented him; He thought he ſaw two hungty Wolves, Who threw 
themſelves upon his horſes and pierced their fides: he waked as 
before, and immediately heard the grbans of the dying {otdiers; and 
even found himſelf ftained with the blood of his mater. Ha roſe 
up and ſought for his arms: at that inſtant he reteived a Wound 
with a ſword,” and fell upon the ground, and thus diſabled 
heard the aſſaſſins drive away his chariot; but he was not able to 
diſcover who theſe aſſaſſins were; and imputes this barbarous-aQtion 
to the Trojans. The Chorus in vain endeavour to undeceive him, 
when Hector enters with fury in his eyes. i 
It is the guard againſt whom the pritice is enraged.” He tells 
them that by their negligence the Greeks have entered the camp, 
and aſtercommitting a' moſt horrible laughter, have got off with 
impunity. Without doubt, ſays he, Ulyſſes is now laughing at the 
Trojans and Hector, but the ſentinels ſhall ſaffer forit; accordingly the 
general threatens to puniſh their neglect with death. The Chorus 
juſtify themſelves, and endeavour to appeaſe him, but the Thracian 
interupts them. « Why puniſh them, cries he; why by this poar arti- 
a fice wouldſt thou deceive an ally? thou thyfelf art the aſſaſſin it is 
«by thy hand thefe fatal blows have been given. Our tents are full of 
dead and dying. This is thy work; all thy artifce cannot impoſe upon 
„me. That vile avarice which made thee envy Rheſus his chariot 
and ſteeds, prompted thee bd rs a poniard, into the boſom of 
thy allies. Thou ſolicited their fuccour, they flew to give it thee, 
9 7 | 60 


and 


« and thus thou rewardeſt them. Paris, the raviſher Paris, was 


« Jeſs guilty than thou: he at leaſt did not violate the laws of hoſ- 
« pitality by murder. Say not that ſome Greek has entered thy 


camp, and butchered: us while we were aſleep. How could any 
Greek break through ſo many impenetrable barriers, or ſteal. in 


c unknown to thee? He muſt paſs by thy tents firſt, yet which of 
you is wounded ? which of your other allies have ſuffered? it is 


we, unhappy as we are, we only that periſh, we only are betrayed. 


<« No, I accuſe none of the Greeks. of this laughter ; ſome Divinity 


e muſt. have pointed out to them the quarter where the Thracians 


& Jay! and thoſe who entered it knew it but too well. Again I 
« repeat it, thou Hector, art guilty.” . 7 
Hector, without being moved with theſe injurious reproaches of 
the Thracian, which he pardons in conſideration of his juſt grief, 
contents himſelf with this plain anſwer : ** Ever ſince the begin- 
** ning of the war, our allies have been amongſt us, and none of 
« them have complained of receiving the leaſt injury from me. 
« Is it likely. then that I would begin with you? may the Gods 
« forbid that ever I ſhould ſtain my hands with the blood of a 
« friend, through a covetous deſire of poſſeſſing what belongs to him. 
c Be aſſured that it is, Ulyſſes who has contrived and executed this 
«black deſign. I know him by this. ſtratagem ; for what other 
« Greek could have thought of it? what other Greek could have 
« {9 ſucceſsfully executed it? Dolon is not yet returned. Alas! it 
« is but too plain that Ulyſſes has diſcovered him. N 
The equerry perſiſts in his ſuſpicions and reproaches; but Hector, 
ſtill more generous in pardoning than the other is daring in his 
invectives, puts up with the affront, and cauſes the wounded Thra- 
cian to be carried to the palace, with orders to have all poffible 
care taken of him, promiſing him full ſecurity in Troy; and that 
he will hold the place of his dead maſter to him. 
While the Chorus reflect upon this ſad accident, a Goddeſs ap- 
pears in the air, holding a bleeding carcaſe in her arms. This is 
the muſe Terplichore, the mother of Rheſus. She has taken him 
up into her flying chariot, and laments him in the view of the 
Trojan camp. It is Ulyſſes, ſays ſhe, who has murdered him, but 
he halt be Nel puniſhed for it. She then utters imprecations 
againſt Diomede, and againſt Achilles, whoſe death ſhe foretels. 
At laſt ſhe enters into the hiſtory of her own amours, and the 
birth of Rheſus. Thamyris bad the preſumption to conteſt in 


finging with the Muſes, and was vanquiſhed. It was on 3 * 
| on 
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caſion that Tempgcbo ſaw the River-God, Stryman, on a 
romontory in Thrace. She was beloved by him, and bore 
him 2 ſon, whom ſhe called Rheſus ; but /to | Eonceal this af- 
air from her ſiſters, who had vowed: virginity; the” confided: the 
child to the care of his father, who canded him to be b t up 
ſecretly by the Nymphs. | Terpſichore ſaw him raiſed to be the 
ſovereign of a powerful kingdom. She was under no ee. 
ſion for his life, as long as he ſtaid in his own dominious : 
ticularly forbid him to go to Troy, here ſhe knew he 10015 755 
his days; but this unfortunate ſon haſtened to meet his fate: 
could not reſiſt the importunity of Hector, But alas! adds FG 
« it is neither Hector nor Diomede, nor 1 5 whom [I ought 
«© accuſe, it is Minerva.” She afterwards ſpeaks peaks of Thrace, 3 
a country dear to the Muſes; witneſs, the poets Ot pheve, Mo- 


ſius, and Thamyris, ungrateful as he was to # wag Put he 5 SIE 


niſhed, ſhe ſays, for his inſolence, by being de prived is, 
ſight : and his reaſon. Thus Thamyris, we "nd, i is e 25 
the poop who became mad. 61 
ector, after having proteſted to the Goddeſs 18 innocence of 
the murder of Rheſus, offers to take the charge of the funeral p pomp... 
upon himſelf; but Terpſichore diſpenſes 915 his cares upon ths, 
kit ing She is reſolved to make Rheſus a Demi-God,” 4 prieſt of... 
Bacchus, whoſe reſidence is to be in'a grotto in Thrace. "Profer-,. 
pine, ſhe LON will not certainly deny her this favour, in confidera- . : 
tion of Orpheus, another poet, whom a Muſe had given to Greece... 
It'is neceſſary to obſerye here, that Rheſus, although the ſon 5 8 A1 
Muſe, was no poet; but to make amends, he was a a gr t boaſter er. 
Terpſichore concludes with deploring the miſeries of thoſe mothers 
who have ſons to mourn for; and that flies away with the body o 
Rheſus. The morning now appears: Hector, with a noble ardoy, _ 
commands that the army ſhould be drawn up in order of battle. 
He flatters himſelf that he ſhall overpower the Greeks, revenge... 
Rheſus, and burn the Grecian fleet; a vain' projet, which at n * 
is only executed behind the ſcenes. This play was compoſed in 
compliment to the Greeks ; and Euripides attained his end, ; —o Us 
ſhewing Ulyſles and Diomede lucceſsful | in their enterprize againit . 
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"THE 
TROJAN-CAPTIVES, 


TRAGEDY by EURIPIDES. 


JF* HIS piece, in which Hecuba is one of the chief characters, 
as well as in the former tragedy of the ſame author, which 

is likewiſe called Hecuba, is however ſo different, that in the order of 

reading, it ought to ſtand firſt, ſince the Hecuba is indeed, properly. 


| ſpeaking, only the ſequel of the Trgar Captives. In the former, 


the heroine is ſupremely wretched, both as a queen and mother; 
for, after being deprived of a crown, and reduced to ſlavery, ſhe bas 
alſo the miſery to ſee her ſon Polydore murdered by a treacherous 
ally, and her daughter Polyxena facrificed to the ghoſt of Achilles, 
in a foreign country. Here it is not only the queen of Troy, and 
the mother of ſo many heroes who weeps her calamities, but a 


great number of Trojan ladies alſo, whom the conquering Greeks ' 
confidered as the beſt part of their booty, and whom they ſhared a- 


| 


mong them by lot: and as ſoon as fortune has decided to what 


maſters they ſhall fall, they are to be inſtantly ſent on board their 
veſſels. It is true indeed, that in this piece, Polyxena is likewiſe ſa- 


diſtreſſed than any of the captive ladies, has a right to a greaterpor- 
tion of compaſſion ; yet ſtill the ſubject is not her misfortunes alone. 
As for Polyxena's being in this play ſacrificed in one place, and in 
the former in another, with ſome other contradictory circumſtances, 
theſe are liberties' which different traditions gave the Greek poets, 


and of which Euripides has made no ſcruple to take advantage of 


more than once. 


The ſcene is laid in the Grecian camp, before the walls of T roy. 
The tent of Agamemnon, their general, is the principal object in 


view. There it is that the fates of the Trojan ladies are decided by 


— 


® See the Hecuba of Euripides, in this volume. 
lot; 


 crificed, and Aſtyanax is put to death; therefore Hecuba, as more 
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lot; and in the ſpace before the. nk thoſe events ate repreſented. 
which fortune, or 5 caprice of the Greeks, give riſe o. vripides 
has not ſcrupled to horrgw ſome incidents 
ſo fruitful à ſource of b "gh | 


to him! e 
he prologue, or hat 100 the ſubject, ect, is 5 155 
Neptune and Minerva. other perſons of abe Drama ate 

cuba; Caffandra, her daughter; An Socks the widow of Hear, 
Helen, 1 Taledybiu and a Chorus of ve ladies. "= 
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condition to which the 'Greeks have teducedit,”; Haas 


ur lively deſcription of Troy, tow: reduced-to alles, and b | 
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e entretien des licles'T Mü, 92 bh, 3 by 


*Y * us ſome ſlight ſketches: of the ages deen 
bun- of the Greeks in the generaF's tent, and-the divifidn-of the 
e relates r the action of the play; thut Polyx- 

deen e been ſacrificed upon the tomb of Achilles and that Aga- 
memnon, without any 3 to the revetence due to Apollo, whoſe 

| 40 Caſſandra was, had dared to eſpouſe that princeſs, 
to her indlinations. He takes a ne leave of this. c ne 
8 gy ge Frans = . 05 e W 
and Pallas“ Te 


e 
revenge che had taken ch ec ſhe 8 e It 
of i its ie able remains; , of, rather offended Wich the'Gr eral 
neglecting to beit the acrilege 1 5 Ajax,” who bad'inhpmazaly 
dragged Sande from her altar, Where ſhe Had taken fanQuuaty, | 
the "Goddeſs teſolves to facrifice them to her barks” 2a aud ven- 

obtained forms 


der their return fatal ta them. She bas 
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the fea tempeſtuous. Juno makes the ſame eft to obo 
Virgil, and almoft in the fame terms. . "Tt bo 


© Incute vip ven, fabmerſaſque: e 5 5 
« Aut — & digjice corpora onto. | a 

Wing all thy furiqus winds, oerwhelm the train, 1 
Diſßerſt, or plunge their veſcli in the main. | EVE ORs 


Neptune promiſes. Minerya. his aſſiſtance, and both go off he 
ſtage to prepare the moſt dreadful tempeſts for the flect. 5 This an- 


ticipated puniſhment of the Greeks is more artful than at firſt it 


appears to be, It prejudices the ſpeRator ia favour of che unhap- 
. rojans, * him contented tili the 9d of rhe. en, in 
e that the cruelties he has ſoen willnot remain unpuniſhed. 

At abe e great number of women _ ſeen. round He» 

cuba, lies proſtrate on the ground, near Agamemnon's tent, 

like a perſon. 1 with Srief, fuch as we have beheld 

her in a 7 4 of the tragedy that bears her name . The Trojan 

1 exhort her to riſe; but having need of conſolation themſelves, 


e os Veg bug Tay oye comfort her; and cannot help 


naht ON; fuit Iium & ingens, 
| «Gloria Teucrorum. 


lion is no Be and the N of Troy is vaniſhed,” Hecuba 
fighing, ſeizes this melancholy, Grief has ſo exhauſted her 
ftrength, that ſhe is, not able ta raiſe be from the ground; but, 
being aſſiſted by the women, ſhe gives a detail of her misfortunes 
in fangs) 9 The wife of Priam, the mother of ſo many 
* princes. + the queen of an extenſive territory; all ſhe has now. re- 
„ maining is a miſerable life, which ſhe is to linger out in captivity. 
— Theſightof the ſhore from whence the Greeksace preparing to em- 
« bark makes. her redouble her com plaints. Whitber ſhall ſhe now 
be dragged; and for what — 5 5 region ſhall ſhe be forced to 
* — eg belozed country? The Chorus mix in her complaints. It 
muſt be obſerved, that the ladies who compoſe it are not of the 
firſt rank. On che other ſide are heard loud cries and lamen- 


0 


tations. They from che other Trojan ladies, who are ſhut 
up in a tent, = who perceive that the time of their departure and 


wn — — — — — 
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Agamemnon's herald, comes to depfare their ddom. 
word he * 2 ſtroke of thunder to. —— or 
Cuba ; for he tells her that Agametmom Ha f Caſſundra for 
himſelf, in the quality of a ſecond, 2 — He de- 
ceives her concerning the fate of e ſays; w to 
be pi ĩeſteſs to the manes of Achilles ; an tert, which 
ſignifies obſcurely, that ſhe has been ſacrificed the e of 
- that hero. The unfortunate mother does not 8 e 
meaning. Have I then brought her into the world; fiys the;' 
© become a 7 of the dead With exclamatioſis like theſe 
ſhe interrupts Talthybius at every new circumſtance he informs her of: 
At length, after telling her that Andromache is fallen to the lot of 
Neoptolomus, the ſon of Achilles, he declares to ber that ſhe her- 
ſelf is to be the ſlave of Ulyſſes: Fhis laſt ſtroke is worſe thati 
death to Hecuba. Ulyſſes, whom ſhe hates and deſpiſes: he hom 
ſhe had ſeen a lee at her feet is naw to be her maſtep : 
miſeries have reached their ſummit by this fatal deciſion: ſheſen 
forth loud cries; ſhe ſheds 4 torrent of tears. The 3 
uncertain what is to become of them, are not leſs affected. 
length Talthybius prepares to carry Caſfandra ta the ſhips! 
Mean time a great ſight is ſven in the tent where that ee is 
confined. Talthybius begins to frat that the TT H 
burning themſelves in deſpair. He runs engetly to nv tent; he 
cauſes the doors to be forced open, and finds his miſtake; Caf: 
fandra comes out, with a lighted torch inher hand, like's a Pythoneſs, 
animated with the inſpiring God. She fancies: ſhe is before the 
Mar of Hytnen, and the ſings a ſort of e epithalamium, to celebrate 
Her rfarria e With en 8 but it is a ng full of wild tranſ⸗ 
potts. Wieepz oh mother, ſays ſhe; weep; for” thy' hufbanck and 
thy country! ag forme, N am employed in DEA | 
9 — ” Hecate' is the Gbddefs G aNiee and revenge. 
112143 Ttt2 The 
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The queen and che Chorus endeavour to compoſe Caſſandra. 
Full of her prophetic frenzy, ſhe goes on, © No, it is not Apol- 
lo, it is Agamemnon, who. eſpouſes me: I accept his hand, but 
« his death and the deſtruction of his family ſhall be the price of 
«this marriage “: Twill revenge my ſlaughtered father, and my 
« brothers.” In a word, ſhe foretels all the misfortunes the Greeks 

are to ſuffer: here again is their puniſhment anticipated. Then 
recovering from her enthuſiaſtic fit, ſhe comforts Hecuba, her mo- 
ther, by drawing a compariſon between the fate of Troy and the. 
ſtill more dreadful one of Greece. The conquerors, ſhe tells her, 
are more wretched than the conquered, without-reckoning the mi- 
ſeries which the ſacrilegious marriage of Agamemnon will bring 
upon them. This dear hope of vengeance 'confoles Caſſandra, 
and "renders even her — with Agamemnon pleaſing. She 
regards her own'death as a trifle, provided Troy is revenged. 
Talthybius, who is preſent, treats the predictions of Caſſandra, 
as ſo many dreams of a difordered imagination: he urges her to 
go with him to the ſhips; ſaying; that Hecuba herſelf muſt ſoon 
follow Ulyſſes. No, anſwers Caffandra, ſhe will not follow 
<« Ulyſſes. '' How then would my oracles be fulfilled? Hecuba 
* ſhall die in Troy +; and thou, miferable Ulyſſes,” thou art ig- 
% norant of the woes that wait thee. . Ten: years ſhalt thou wander 
« upon the ocean, expoſed to the cruelties of the Cyclops, . to the 
© magick of Circe,andtothe rage of Charybdes: Deſolate and alone 
© ſhalt thou return to thy native country, and there meet with no- 
thing but confuſion and diſorder. Then ſhalt thou think our 
© misfortunes bleſſings, compared with thine own woes. But 
* no more: F am ſilent. Let us go, lead me to the ſhips; haſten 
4 this. marriage which I, am to ſolemnize in the ſhades. And 
e thou, haughty Agamemnon, triumph in vain over thy con- 
« queſt. At thy return a horrible death ſhall be the fruits of it, 
<« and thy Caſſandra herſelf ſhall be the prey of the ravenous wolves 
| | A about thy bier. Ye ſacred crowns, ye prophetic ornaments, dear 
| * tokens of my ſpotleſs chaſtity, I bid you an eternal adieu. Bear 


— — —— ä —— ru — — 
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| | This prophecy we find accompliſhed Hecuba; and the. defferent fate of that 
in ſeveral of the Greek tragedies, eſpecial- princeſs, who, after having followed Ulyſ- 
ly in the Agamemnon of Eſchylus, Act V. ſes on his voyage for ſome time, was meta- 
Vol. II. where Caffandra is alſo introdu- morphoſed into a mad bitch. © = 
«cd with the ſame character. 4 See the Cyclops of Euripides, at the 
+ See the fifth act of the tragedy of end af the third volume. 
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them, oh Zephycus®, to the divine Apollo. And, now, here is 
* the Grecian veſſel? with willing haſte, I. go to. ĩt: nor ſhalt thou 
Jong wait for a favourable wiod; in me thou beareſt a fury with 
<« thee, Mother, adieu. Adieu my much loved country; and 
you, dear manes of my father, and my brothers, ſoon. all you 
« ſee. me. again; but triumphant ſhall ,your ſee me: the ruined 
« houſe of the Atrides, our murderers, ſhall grace my death 
Hlecuba, ſtruck with this pathetic farewel, falls into a. ſwoon, 
out of which ſhe 1s recovered, only to lament. with-more force: the 
exceſs. of. her miſeries. The ſame objects are ever in, her 
thoughts, the grandeur of her former ſtate, the ancient glory of 
Troy, its walls overthrown, its palaces in aſhes, Priam murdered at 
the altar of Jupiter, her ſons and daughters either all killed or held 
in flavery.. Euripides enumerates all theſe. misfortunes; and. does 
not ſcruple to declare in what this ſlavery conſiſts, namely in per- 
forming the loweſt domeſtic offices. This melancholy deſcription 
of Hecuba's renews.the grief of the Trojan ladies, ho all make up 
the Interlude, by finging the funeral, ſong, full of the, ſame ſad 
ideas... 75 | 7. A 0 fits ein ant 1 ; 
1 „e AAbGOr Pa Mhet 2rd males why [4 
A chariot paſſes over the ſtage, in which are Andromache, and 
Aſtyanax her ſon, whom the Greeks are conducting to their ſhips, 
This meeting awakens all the tenderneſs. of Hecuba, and Andro- 
mache; both weep, as if going to be ſeparated by death. Aﬀer 
ſome complaints, mingled with ſighs and tears, in which the Chorus 
alſo join, Hecuba informs Andromache of the fate of Caflandra, - 
and Andromache tells the queen that her daughter Polyxena has 
been ſlaughtered upon Achilles' tomb. To comfort the wretched 
mother for theſe repeated ſtrokes of miſery, HeCtor's widow tells 
her that the fate of thoſe who die are far more happy than theirs. 
She names herſelf as an example of this truth; and thinks 
the is more to be pitied than Polyxena, ſince ſhe is forced to become - 
the wife of him, by whom. all that ſhe moſt tenderly loved were 
murdered. She deſcribes herſelf in ſuch a manner as makes her 
tr ulyknownfor Hector's widow: ſolicitous but to pleaſe this il- 
luſttious huſband, in this ſhe made her whole happineſs conſiſt, and 
this very virtue is her ruin, Pyrrhus is ſtruck with it: he falls in 


— — 
ud 


bis farewell is extremely like that of Caſſandra in Eſchylus. Euripides had cer- 
tainly ſtudied the Agamemnon of that poet with great carte. 


love. - 
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love with her and marties her-. Oh, my dear Hector, cries the, 
© thou art dead, and Lam n —_— wo ebe- 
* my! Ah! compared to mine, how y is the fate of Polyx- 
10 ena“ Andromache knows not yet 1 a greater Bobs og 
awaits her EEE A Pr an ow 
Hecuba inconſolable, but ſoftened by the ſight of Aſtyanax, her 

randſon, undertakes in her turn to comfort Andromache. She ex- 
| ev her to endure life for her ſon's fake at leaſt, the only remain- 
ing branch of ſo many kings. Forget Hector, ſays ſhe to her, 
ce thy grief will not call him back to life; improve the tenderneſs 
* of Pyrrhus for thee : this is thy only means to preſerve a ſon, 
© who may one day reſtore Troy, and revenge us. 

That inſtant Talthybius arrives, to bring the unhappy captives. 


more fatal news: he finds himſelf unable to ſpeak, ſo dreadful is 


his meſſage: he begins, he ſtops, at length he ſuffers the fatalwordsto 
eſcape him: The Greeks demand the death of Aſtyanax : he is to be 
thrown from off the walls of 'Troy. This was the laſt ſtroke they 
had reſerved for Ilion. Nothing could be better imagined, to in- 
creaſe the tragic intereſt of the action. Talthybius adds, that it 
will be to no purpoſe for Andromache to make uſe of prayers and 
ſupplications; the Greeks are determined and inexorable; that ſhe 
muſt inſtantly obey; and that, if any injurious expreſſion againſt 
the army eſcapes her, ſhe muſt. not expect that her ſon will have 
ſepulchral rites allowed him. ; | 3 

„Ohl my dear child, cries the miſerable Andromache, they 
© will tear thee then from thy mother; and the name of 


« his wife ? Through thee into the world to reign over Aſia, not ta 
ebe the victim of the Greeks. Thou weepeſt, my dear babe: Ah, 


3 « that 
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c that thou mighteſt reſign thy breath within my arms. 'Barbari- 
* ans, what harm hath this infant done to you? ſhould not his in- 
c nocence diſarm your rage? Oh Helen! thou fury to Greece and 
« 1 from jupiter thou never couldſt deſcend; no, thou wert 
* produced by Demons; envy, ſlaughter, death, and whatever is 
* moſt horrible to mankind: mayſt thou ſuffer in thy turn, for all 
the woes thou haſt brought upon us. Here then take my child, 
« ye. inhuman Greeks, caſt him from the walls, devour” him, ſafiate 
«* yourſelves with his blood; it would be in vain to attempt to 
« fave him. Adieu. Hide in your veſſel this moſt wretched of 
* all mothers. The murder of my child then is'the-prelude to my 
new marriage.” Here ſhe veils her face; but when Aſtyanax is 
torn from her arms, ſhe cries out, Thou art to die then, my 
child; to be murdered in the place where thou ſhouldſt have 
* reigned,” Aſtyanax is taken away. Hecuba ſtill: follows him 
with cries and exclamations; and the Chorus'conclude this ſcene, - 
by continuing their former mourning ſongs upon the overthrow of 
Troy, of which love had been the cauſe; and which the protection of 
thoſe Deities that favoured the Trojans was not able to fave,  - | - 


* 
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Menelaus now comes out of his tent; and declares that he has 
attained his utmoſt wiſhes, ſince he is revenged on Paris, and has 
it in his power to puniſh the unfaithful Helen, whole fate the 
Greeks have left him maſter of. He is determined, he ſays; to 


carry her back to Greece, and to ſacrifice her to his reſentment, 


and to the manes of thoſe heroes who have periſhed in the Trojan 
war. Here Hecuba raiſes her eyes and hands to heaven; and bleſſes 
Jupiter for his juſtice in thus cauſing wiekedneſs to be puniſhed.” 
Her prayer is remarkable for the terms in which ſhe invokes this 
Deity. Powerful mover of the univerſe, whoſe, throne'is the 
« earth itſelf; Oh being, incomprehenſible to mortals, whiatever ” 
thou art, whether a nature neceſſarily exiſting, or the anitnating ſpi- 
<« rit of mortals, I adore thee ! Tis thou, who by fecret and impe- 
« netrable methods conducteſt all things according.to thy will”: » . 
This prayer ſhews plainly, that although the ideas of the an- 
cients concerning the Divinity 9 and nohle, yet they were 
neither uniform nor determined. e may perceive by this paſſage, 
that Euripides was a diſciple" of Socrates, . 
bs 1 „ „ nnn nne Helen, 
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Helen, by Menelaus's command, is dragged out. of the tent: 
ſhe aſks whether ſhe may be allowed to ſpeak in her own 
juſtification. Her huſband refuſes to hear her: 5 Hecuba intreats 
him to let her ſay what. ſhe can in defence of her conduct, and un- 
dertakes to turn all her ſpecious arguments againſt herſelf. This 
gives occaſion for one-of thoſe debates, fo ſuitable to the ancient the- 
atre, and ſo much the taſte of the Athenians, that there is ſcarce any 
of their tragedies in which we do not find one or more of them. 

Helen begins. Her ſpeech is extremely artificial; for ſhe declares 
at firſt that it is not to her huſband that ſhe addreſſes herſelf, fince ſhe 
; knows he will not be convinced by her arguments; but that, being 
attacked by Hecuba, ſhe is conſcious of being able to anſwer her. 
She ſays that Hecuba and Priam are guilty of all the fatal conſe- 
quences of this war: the one for having given birth to Paris, and 
the other for not ſtifling that monſter in his infancy. She relates 
in few words the diſpute among the three Goddeſſes for the prize 
of beauty; and the judgment of Paris in favour of Venus. Helen, 
ſhe ſays, was the reward of this deciſion. What would. have been 
the conſequence if Paris had adjudged the prize to Juno? That 
. Goddeſs promiſed him the ſovercignty of Europe and Aſia; what 
then muſt have become of the Greeks? It was Helen's being ſa- 
crificed to the love of Paris that preſerved Greece, and made the 
Greeks victorious over the Trojans, whoſe ſlaves they would other- 
wiſe have been. And muſt death, ſhe aſks, be the reward of ſuch 
.a benefit? | | Ra 

It is true that one ſhocking circumſtance might be objected to 
Helen, which is her having conſented to her being carried to 
Troy. She knows all the force of this objection; therefore ſhe en- 
. deavours to prevent and elude it. Paris, ſays ſhe, having come to 

0 Sparta under the protection of a great divinity, Menelaus ought to 
s blame Venus for what happened, not me; for how indeed could 
<« I teſiſt a Goddeſs whom Jupiter himſelf obeys?” This excuſe we 
find is not very ſtrong, ſince the Greeks themſelves would not ad- 
mit it. She alledges one more plauſible when ſhe reproaches her 
huſband with leaving her at ſo unſeaſonable a time. It is upon 
this imprudent abſence of Menelaus that Ovid founded that artful 
Epiſtle which he makes Helen write to Paris. | 

It is eaſy to judge what anſwer Menelaus might make to this 
reproach of Helen's, and what weight this princeſs's ſuppoſed juſti- 
fication of herſelf ought to have, ſince antiquity has handed her 
down as the great example of a public curſe, of which, ſince her 
time there has been many inſtances. 


She 
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| She continues her apology almoſt in theſe terms: I may poſfi- 
<* bly appear guilty, fince I did not quit Troy; and return to Myce- 
* nz, when the Gods, by taking Paris from me, ſeemed to reſtore 
** me to my former huſband; but thoſe Gods are my witneſſes, 
that I attempted in vain to eſcape. How many times have 1 
been ſurpriſed by the guards, making an effort to get over the 
« walls by the help of cords? Alas! contrary to my own inclina- 
tions, and contrary to the intentions of the Phrygians, I was given 
<« up to the paſſion of Deiphobus.” Here ſhe lets fall ſome feigned 
tears, and aſks Menelaus for what crime he condemns her to 
death? and whether he intends, by puniſhing her, to inſult the 
Gods, whom ſhe makes the author of all that he reproaches her 
with? The Chorus are dazzled with theſe reaſons, but not con- 
vinced, and exhort Hecuba to revenge her children and her ruined 
country, by overthrowing the} ſubtle arguments of Helen. We 
ſee by this what advantages eloquence and ſtrength of argument 
hed atnong the Athenians. Hecuba begins with defending Juno 
and Pallas from the unworthy charge of Helen. © Is it credible, 
< ſays ſhe, that Juno would have ruined Argos, her favourite city, 
and have delivered it up to the Trojans? much lefs would Mi- 
e nerva have ſubjected her beloved Athens to a foreign yoke. The 
e contention of theſe Goddeſſes for the prize of beauty was a mere 
fable. What advantage did Juno hope from it? a huſband great- 
<« erthan 15,5 ? Or, what was Pallas's defign ? marriage. Does 
<* ſhe not fly it? Ceaſe, ſays ſhe to Helen, to render theſe God- 
« deffes the accomplices of thy crimes, or rather, to debaſe them in 
* thy own juſtification: thou wilt find no reaſonable perſons will 
« give credit to ſuch tales. What madneſs to ſuppoſe that Venus 
© would quit the ſkies, to accompany Paris in his voyage to Sparta, 
* and protect and favour a raviſher! Alas! might the not have 
<« carried off Helen, with her palace“ and her whole court, without 
* leaving for a moment her celeſtial dwelling ? It was the wild 
< paſſion of Paris, and thy own frailty that held the place of Venus 
* to thee. With guilty mortals their crimes are always the decrees 
* of heaven.” Here ſhe adds a play of words, ſuch as are often 
uſed among the Greeks; and of which we have had ſeveral ex- 
,amples in „Aru e « It is not without reaſon, ſhe ſays, that the 
words Venus and Maaneſs are alike.” + bY To Siem 
- * Demicles, a Lacedemonian city. tinction to be made between the real and 

+ A Venus, A pee Stultitia. The the fabulous religion of the Pagans. See the 
ſpeech of Hecuba is very remarkable; general concluſion. ar 97 
it confirms my ſyſtem concerning the diſ- 
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Here Hecuba preſſes Helen with ſtrong reproaches upon her 


licentious conduct. She pleads the violence that was offered her. 
„% But which of the Lacedemonians, reſumes Hecuba, heard thee 
e implore the aid of Caſtor and Pollux? No, no, thy heart always 
« yielded to thoſe whom fortune ſmiled on. Paris brought thee 
« with him to Troy, a war enſued, Menelaus was conqueror, and 
« Paris was deſpiſed. If the Trojans had overcome, Menelaus 
« would have been held in contempt by thee. Succeſs, not virtue, 
e always determined thy inclinations: but let us now proceed to 
te this ſo often attempted eſcape, with which thou gildeſt thy pre- 
<« tended chaſtity. Thou wert prevented, thou ſayſt: well, death 
te then ſhould have been thy choice: no virtuous woman in thy 
e ſituation would have ſcrupled to ſacrifice her life to her lawful 
% huſband. But how often have I ſaid to thee, fly, my daughter, 
* ſteal ſecretly away from thy lover; I will find out ſome way to 
* convey thee back to the Greeks; deliver us from a cruel war. 
© But how didſt thou receive this maternal advice? with inſolence 
and contempt. Proud to reign in the palace of Paris, all thy care 
« was to feed thy vanity with the adulation of the Phrygians: this 
« was thy delight; and thou wert not aſhamed to ſhew thyſelf in 
« the moſt magnificent attire, to heighten the luſtre of thy beauty, 
«< thou who oughteſt to have bluſhed at breathing the ſame air 
« with Paris.” * 
Hecuba concludes with exhorting Menelaus to revenge Greece, 
and violated modeſty, by putting Helen to death. The Chorus 
join in this requeſt; and Menelaus promiſes to grant it. Helen 
ſupplicates him in vain for mercy : he will liſten to her no longer, 
and ſends her to the ſea-ſhore to embark for Greece; but not in 
the ſame ſhip with him, as he had at firſt intended, and from 


which Hecuba diſſuades him, fearing leſt the artful Helen ſhould, 


by her tears and her beauty, regain the heart of her huſband, as it 
really happened. | 

The Chorus, for the interlude, continue their funeral ſongs. 
Theſe Trojan ladies aſcribe it to Jupiter, that ſacrifices are abo- 
liſhed, altars profaned, and temples levelled with the ground. They 
lament their huſbands, deprived of funeral rites, and their orphan 
children, from whom the Greeks are going to ſeparate them for 
ever; and in the apprehenſion of that fate with which they are 
threatened, they wiſh to periſh in the ocean, and imprecate curſes 
on Helen. This interlude is more affecting than any of. the 
former. 


ACT 
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Talthybius brings Hecuba more melancholy news. Andromache, 
he tells her, has been obliged to embark immediately with Neop- 
tole mus in the ſame veſſel in which he carried the aſhes of Achilles, 
his father. The remaining part of his meſſage is ſufficiently ex- 
plained by the preſent he delivers to her. It is the body of Aſtya- 
nax which he brings her, that ſhe may bury it. He deſcribes the 
grief of Andromache, who, bathing the body of her unhappy: ſon 
with her tears, made the ſhores reſound. with her farewel to her 
expiring country, and the tomb of Hector. Talthybius acknow- 
ledges that he was extremely affected with this melancholy parting; 
and that Andromache perceiving it, confided to him this dear de- 
poſit to be delivered to Hecuba. He preſents the mangled child 
to the old queen upon Hector's ſhield, which ſerved it tor a bier. 
A happy thought, and worthy of Euripides. Andromache con- 
ceived that ſhe could not make any other uſe of this ſhield, which 
would have continually recalled to her remembrance her unfortunate 
husband and child. | e 

This intereſting ſpectacle fupniſhes Hecuba with matter for a 
beautiful ſoliloquy, which ſhe pfonounces while Talthybius makes 
preparations for the funeral of the young prince. . Set down, 

* (fays ſhe to thoſe who bear the body of her grandſon) ſet down 
* that ſhield, ſo capable of renewing all my ſorrows. . Haughty 
„ Greece, how timid, how cruel is thy pride! did an infant then 
t inſpire thee with ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, that thou couldſt 
* not think thyſelf ſecure till thou hadſt ſacrificedthis tender viclim? 
* My Hector, notwithſtanding bis valour, and the aid of ſo many 
powerful allies, fell beneath thy ſword ; and yet this infant made 
e thee tremble, even in the midſt of thy triumphs. Oh, my 
« Aſtyanax, what a fate haſt thou proved! Alas! if thou 
* hadſt attained a maturer age, thou wouldſt have died in thy 
country's defence. If ſeated on the throne of thy anceſtors, thou 
* hadſt left ſucceſſors to a flouriſhing kingdom, thou wouldſt have 
* been happy, if we may call that happineſs whoſe duration is ſo 
e ſhort. But oh, my child! though born in grandeur, thou hadſt 
* only a glympſe of it. Alas! thy own barbarous walls have diſ- 
e figured thy lovely face, on which thy mother uſed to gaze with 
e rapture! Oh lips! oh features! in which we traced the majeſtic 
« likeneſs of a father, whither are thy beauties fled? How wert 
* thou miſtaken, my dear infant, when, hanging on my robe with: 

h Uuuz « ſmiling 
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c ſmiling fondneſs, thou didſt promiſe me the homage of thy offered 
« hair, and every pious duty to ſatisfy my ſhade. Alas! it is I, who, 
* loaded with years and miſeries, deprived of all my ſons, and 
% goomed to bondage, that am conſtrained to render this ſad of- 
te fice to thee. Is this then the fruit of all my cares; of ſo many 
«* anxious nights and tender careſſes? Was this the miſerable end 
te thou waſt doomed to? What ſhall I engrave upon thy ſepulchre, 
* my loved child? A/yanax was à victim to the fears of Greece. 
© What a glorious eulogium for the Greeks! Oh, my Aſtyanax ! 
* thou haſt enjoyed neither the ſcepter nor any part of thy pater- 
« nal inheritance; but the ſhield that ſerves thee for a tomb is 
tt the moſt precious of all thy poſſeſſions. Oh, faithful ſhield! 
ce thou haſt loſt the hero that made thee illuſtrious; this burthen 
* which thou beareſt now is worthy of thee.” | 
The Chorus of Trojan ladies preſent Hecuba with the few orna- 
ments they have ſaved out of the plunder of their former riches, 
to bury with Aſtyanax, according to cuſtom, Here begin thoſe 
funeral cries and lamentations, fo frequent in the tragedies of 
Euripides, Hecuba and the Trojan ladies make the ſtage reſound 
with their complaints; but Hecuha ſays one thing very remarka- 
ble for the time in which ſhe lived. It is on occaſion of this fune- 
ral pomp, ſo unworthy of the ſon of a long race of kings. Of 
*« what advantage is magnificent funerals to the dead? It is a uſe- 
* leſs pomp, invented to gratify the vanity of the living.” | 
This thought ſhews us, that at leaſt the Pagans were not the 
dupes of their ſuperſtitious cuſtoms; among which, that of richly 
adorning their dead was one. 4 85 
This funeral concert is interrupted by the ſight of flames upon 
the towers, and on the tops of thoſe houſes that were till left ſtand- 
ing in Troy. The Chorus perceive ſeveral Greeks running from 
place to place like madmen, with lighted torches in their hands, 
carrying fire and deſolation every where. Talthybius himſelf ap- 
pears, and declares plainly what the Chorus had only gueſſed at; 
namely, that he had given the ſoldiers orders to do their duty, and 
to compleat the deſtruction of Troy, by conſuming the miſerable 
remains of it. He, at the ſame time, warns the Trojan ladies to 
prepare for their departure; and tells Hecyba that ſhe muſt in- 
ſtantly follow Ulyſſes. Oh miſerable that I am, cries ſhe: this 
« is the completion of my woes! This was the laſt ſtroke that 
fortune reſerved for me. I quit my country, and I ſee it in. 
«. aſhes: but let us go; let us bid it an eternal farewel. Oh Troy! 
a oh, 
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* oh my loved city! once the wonder and admiration of na- 
tions, behold thy glory is vaniſhed,” thou art a prey to the 
<« preedy flames, and we are ſlaves! Oh Gods! but why implore 
« I them? So many times invoked in vain, they ate deaf to my 
« cries. "Tis done: my honour requires it ſhould beſo: I go to 
« caſt myſelf in thoſe devouring flames. Troy, burning Troy 
„ ſhall be my funeral pile.”  Talthybius ſtops her, and now 
the Queen and Chorus ſuppreſs their cries and tears for Aſtyanax, 
to deplore Ilion and all the miſeries that preceded its deſtruction. 
This produces ſome very lively deſcriptions; fort it ſeems, if the 
expreſſions may be allowed, as if they ſaw this city periſh and ex- 
pire beneath its own ruins; that they hear the craſh of the falling 
palaces; and that Troy itſelf ſerves as a funeral pile for the carcaſs 
of Troy. Talthybius, although a Greek, is moved with this ſpec- 
tacle; but ſighing, he obeys his prince, and leads the captives to 
the fleet. 

The gradation obſerved throughout this piece is admirable. The 
overthrow of Ilion brings on the aſſembly of the Greeks in Aga- 
memnon's tent, to decide the deſtiny of the Trojan ladies, the only 
remains of Troy. From hence it is that blind fortune, or the 
haughty caprice of the conquerors, prepares new miſeries for theſe 
unfortunate women, in ſuch a manner as that they all meet upon 
Hecuba, their queen. The death of her daughter, Polyxena, is 
the firſt ſtroke; but this news is concealed for ſome time, to tor- 
ment Hecuba and her companions ſtill more, by an uncertainty 
worſe than the misfortune with which they are threatened. The 
deciſions of the fatal lots are unfolded by degrees, as if to make 
them taſte all the bitterneſs of their woes. Agamemnon deſtines 
Caſſandra for his flave ; Andromache is given to Neoptolemus; 
Hecuba herſelf falls to the lot of Ulyſſes; Caſſandra is dragged. 
from her to be put on board Agamemnon's ſhip; and from An- 
dromache, whom the Greeks are conducting to the fleet with her 
ſon, who is ſtill left her, the wretched queen learns the death of 
her daughter Polyxena ; but Aſtyanax, that dear pledge of Hector, 
ſuſpends a little the common grief: vain conſolation !: the Greeks 
ſend to force him from the arms of his mother, to put him to death. 
The Greeks abandon Helen to the rage of her injured hufband: 
this affords the Trojan ladies ſome little comfort, when, immedi- 
ately, to plunge them in ſeverer anguiſh, they bring them upon 
Hector's ſhield, the mangled body of Aſtyanax, which the pre- 
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cipitate departure of Andromache did not permit her to bury, 
Hecuba is charged with this melancholy employment, which 
awakens all her ſenſibility, and recals all her woes to remem- 
brance, as if her fifty ſons, her huſband, and her whole murdered 
family were united in Aſtyanax, the laſt branch of it, upon this 
ſhield. And to give the laſt ſtroke to her miſeries, che ſees the 
remains of Troy burnt before her eyes, and is herſelf led away as a 
ſlave to Ulyſſes, her moſt inveterate enemy. So many different 
incidents, but ſo happily connected, form one compleat action, and 
all lead to the ſame end. 
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TRAGEDY by SENECA. 


HE name of this piece, imitated from the Trojan Capti ves of 
Euripides, hath given abundance of trouble to the learned, 
articularly to Daniel Heinſius, and before him to Joſeph Sealiger. 
Iadecd the reaſon appears at the firſt glance; for beſides that Va- 
lerius Probus cites it by the name of Hecuba, for want of a better 
title; it is not very natural to imagine, that it ſhould be known. 
originally by the name which is now univerſally beſtowed. upon it. 
Troas ſignifies either the country of the Trojans, or a poem con- 
cerning Troy; or finally, a Trojan woman. So, in ſpeaking of. 
different countries, we ſay Thebars, has, &c. Heinſius finds the. 
ſame fault with the Thebaid of Seneca. Theſe forts of titles, 
drawn ſrom the names of countries, are too general; and the an- 

cients, the Greeks eſpecially, were too delicate to admit of them: 2 
thoſe who derived ſeveral tragedies from the ſame ſtories, divided. 
into different events, in order to compoſe their Trilggos, which they. 
called by one common title; as for example, the three tragedies. 
which turned upon the hiſtory of Oreſtes, were called Oreftes. It 
is this title that was given to the Agamemnon, the Coephores, and. 
the Eumentdes, three. tragedies written by Eſchylus; to which 
Proteus, a ſatyrical piece being joined, theſe four poems were. 
called a Tetralogus. It is alſo certain that no title taken from the. 
three Grek Poets can juſtify this of Seneca's; and thence. we can- 
not but conclude that his tragedy was, and ought to be called The 
Trojan women (Troades) from the Chorus, like that of Euripides, 
of which it is a copy. This is the opinion of Scaliger, and of He- 
inſius, which is perfectly agreeable to reaſon; and which partly 
3 de 
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determined the latter to reject the * Thebaid of Seneca, and degrade 

it to the rank which Juſtus Lipfius gives it among the writings of 
the Romans: he even goes ſo far as to call it the wretched poetry 
of a declaimer. This is meer cavilling, as we have already obſerv- 
ed; and the more ſo. as Heinſius had many other good reaſons to 
alledge, (which however he has not alledged) without having re- 
courſe to this. 

But we cannot help being ſurpriſed when we find Heinſius, to 
add more weight to the invectives of Juſtus Lipſius, falling furiouſ- 
1y upon the Thebaid, and placing the Trades in the ſame claſs with 
the Medea; that is, among thoſe tragedies which we readily ad- 
mit to be written by the great philoſopher, Seneca; and this upon 
the authority of Quintilian, who eites a verſe from the Medea, 
which he attributes to Seneca, without ſaying which of the Se- 
neca's; which he would have done, fays E if it had been any 
other than the Philoſopher. But let us hear once more what 
Juſtus Lipfius and Daniel Heinſius fay; for we owe fo much reſpect 
to Joſ. Scaliger, as to forget that he has given the preference to 
the Latin tragedies, in prejudice to the Greek. And as for other 
criticks they have either adopted the opinions of thoſe three T have 


mentioned, or have not given us their own. 


«« The Latin tragedies, ſays Juſtus Lipſius, are the e 
ce of different authors; and thoſe critics who aſſert the contrary do 
not merit our attention. Whoever confiders carefully the ſtile 
< and manner of them, will be of my opinion. They who do not 
c feel this difference, feel nothing; it is too palpable. Who will 
pretend to fay that the OZavia and the Medea were by 
the ſame genius, and drawn by the ſame pencil? that the The- 
ce baid and the Troades were written by the ſame author. No 
* one, doubtleſs, who has the leaſt judgment in poetry.” 

Heinfius exclaims in his turn, that the Trgan Women is a divine 
tragedy, and written in divine Latin. Troades divina, nec Latina 
minus. He bewilders himſelf in his encomiums upon it: fo ſtron 
a reſemblance does, he find in it, to the writings of the Greeks, 2d 
to thoſe of Homer particularly, Of thoſe three tragedies which heat- 
tribufes to Seneca the philoſopher, he aſſerts this to be the ſecond 
in excellence, and places it between the Hippolitus and the Medta. 
In a word, he gives us ſo favourable a criticiſm upon it, that the 
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wh See the Thebaid in this volume. 4 
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few faults he will allow it to have, he ſays, are either the faults of 
Euripides, or owing to a too faithful imitation of his manner. 

But without attending to theſe oppolite opinions of perſons, other- 
_ wiſe fo reſpectable for their learning, I am now going to examine, 
or rather to expoſe this poem, as well as the reſt, to the criticiſms 
of ſuch readers as have a true knowledge of the drama; and who 
will judge of them by the rules of nature and good ſenſe, and with 
that reſpect which is due to thoſe ſtrokes of genius which appear 
in the tragedies of Seneca. | : 

This poet, whether he be Seneca the philoſopher, or any other 
Seneca, introduces as onages in this piece, Andromache, 
Aſtyanax, Hecuba, Talthybius, Helen, and the Chorus of Trojan 
ladies, as in the tragedy of Euripides. To theſe he adds Calchas, 
Pyrrhus, Ulyſſes, an old man, and a meſſenger. And laſtly, inſtead 
of Menelaus, he brings Agamemnon upon the ſtage. The place 
where the ſcene is laid, which he does not determine immediately, 
as the Greek poets do, is Troy in ruins. 


A 


Hecuba opens. the ſcene with his ſentence : © Whoever thinks 
« a throne is a firm poſſeſſion, and a ſure ſupport, and reſigns his 
te heart to the intoxicating joys of proſperity, as if it never was 
* to have an end, let him look on Troy and me.” She deſcribes 
with more ſpirit and eloquence, than grief admits of, the over- 
throw of this once flouriſhing kingdom. The conqueror him- 
« ſelf, ſays ſhe, till venerates its ruins, and with amazement views 


ol his iQ ho 

| « Horret afflictam quoque, 

« Victamque quamvis videat, haud credit ſibi 

te Potuiſſe vinci.” | 

She imputes to herſelf, and to Paris, whom ſhe brought into 
the world, all the miſeries that have fallen upon her: ſhe foretold 
them before Caſſandra did. Oh, my country! ſays ſhe, it is I 
« who have kindled thy flames; Ulyſſes and Sinon are not the au- 
« thors of thy woes,” | | 

« Prior Hecuba vidi gravida, nec tacui metus, 

« Et vana vates ante Caſſandram fui. | 

Non cautus ignes Ithacus, aut Ithaci comes 

« Nocturnus in vos ſparſit, aut fallax Sinon. 

te Meus ignis iſte eſt ; facibus ardetis mels,", _ 
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« But why ſhould I lament Troy?“ 
« Troja jam vetus eſt malum.” 


« That calamity ought to be forgot amidſt fo many others more 
© dreadful.” 


She calls to mind her murdered fons, and the-miſerable fate of 
Priam, who was ſlaughtered at the altar. That father of ſo 
many princes, ſays ſhe, had not a tomb; and while Troy is in 
« flames, he is without a funeral pile.” 

/ 


« Ile tot Regum parens 
« Caret ſepulcro Priamus, & flamma indiget 
* Ardente "Troja.” | 


This thought, which has been greatly admired, and which, how- 
ever, is nothing leſs than admirable, is in the ſame taſte with a paſ- 
Gage at the beginning, from whence Deſpreaux formed his judgment 
of the whole tragedy, and in general of the genius of Seneca. 
Here it follows: The pillar of Aſia is overthrown ; Troy, the 
« work of the Gods, to whoſe aid came thoſe who drink the cold 
« water of the ſeven mouth Tanais, and thoſe who adore the 
« riſing ſun, where Tygris mixes his warm ſtreams with the 
« ocean, &c.“ | 


«« Columen everſum occidit 
« Pollentis Aſiæ, Cœlitum egregius labor: 
« Ad cujus arma venit, & qui frigidum 
« Septena Tanain ora pandentem bibit; 
Et qui renatum pronus excipiens diem 
« Tepidum rubendi Tigrin immiſcet freto, &c.“ 


It would be tedious to give the remainder. Boileau has theſe 


verſes in view in the following excellent obſervations, 


« Que devant Troye en cendre Hecube defolee 

« Ne vienne pas pouſſer une pliante ampoulee, 

Ni fans raiſon decrite en quels affreux pais 

« Par ſept bouches I'Euxin regoit le Tanais, 

Tous ces pompeux amas d'expreflions frivoles 

e Sont d'un declamateur amoureux de paroles. 

Il faut dans la douleur que vous vous abbaiſſiez: 

te Pour me tirer des pleurs, il faut que vous pleuriez. 
« Ces grands mots dont alors l Acteur emplit ſa bouche 
« Ne partent point d'un cœur que fa miſere touche.” 


—— — 
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At length Hecuba turns all her anxiety upon the Trojan princeſſes, 
whom the conquerors are preparing to draw lots for, 


Dominum ecce Priami nuribus & natis legens 
ce Sortitur urna. Præda quem vilis ſequar ? 
Hic Hectoris conjugia deſpondet ſibi, 

« Hic optat Heleni conjugem; his Antenoris; 

Nec deeſt tuos, Caſſandra, qui thalamos petat, 
« Mea ſors timetur. Sola ſum Danais metus.” 


The fatal urn will ſoon give maſter's to. Priam's daughters: 
ce but I, the moſt deſpiſed part of the plunder of Troy, what tyrant 
* am I, to follow? One flatters himſelf that he ſhall poſſeſs the 
« widow of Hector; others wiſh for the widow of Helenus and 
e Antenor. Even Caſſandra, although devoted to the altars of 
* the Gods, has Grecian lovers. It is me only whom they fear to 
© obtain. I am become dreadful to them.” It is not very eaſy to 
underſtand what Hecuba means here. Would ſhe have lovers? No 
certainly. Is it her boaſt that ſhe has none? this muſt be her 
meaning. She congratulates herſelf that her conquerors dread the 
calamities which inevitably attend her. However that may be, in this 
whole act, there are no other lines which mark the ſubject, if this 
is indeed Seneca's real ſubject; for as we go on we find two others, 
namely, the ſentence pronounced againſt Polyxena and Aſtyanax; 
that is, the deaths of Hecuba's daughter and grandſon. The fate of 
the Trojan ladies is not declared till the end of the tragedy ; and 
then in ſo few words, that it makes no impreſſion upon us 
after what has paſſed. This change, and this duplicity of ſubjects, 
ſhew how little Seneca has of the ſpirit or regularity of his model. 
Euripides takes for the ſubject of his tragedy the fate of the Trojan 
captives, which continues unfolding by degrees from the beginning 
of the tragedy to the end, by a connexion which unites all its parts, 
and makes one perfect whole: here there is nothing like it. The 
ſame ſubject is promiſed ; the ſpectator expects it, and in the courſe 
of the piece he finds it is quite out of the queſtion: that at firſt it 
turns only upon Polyxena, and ſoon afterwards there is not the 
leaſt appearance of her being mentioned any more, fince another - 
object is placed before his eyes; I would ſay Aſtyanax. And this 
without connexion, without being prepared, and without any foun- 
dation, but in the caprice of the poet, who joins together ſcenes in 
which there is no eſſential agreement. 

It is this tragic art which Seneca wanted, and which the criticks 


have not condeſcended to examine thoroughly, to judge of the 
XxXx2 merit 
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merit of the Latin tragedies, either in themſelves, or with reſſ 
to the Greek tragedies; but we will now reſume the thread of this 
iece. ; | | 

: Hecuba now fuddenly exclaims, Lamenta cefſant? © Why do 
* we delay our mourning? Ye ſad companions of my captivity, 
e ſtrike your bare boſoms, make the air reſound with your groans, 
<« and celebrate the funerals of Troy.” Et juſta Troje facite. The 
Chorus obey. © Thoſe, ſay they, whoſe tears thou biddeſt to flow, 
* have long been accuſtomed to weep.” This beginning, and 
ſome other paſſages, which, contrary to Seneca's cuſtom, are natural 
and affecting, are doubtleſs what determined Heinſius to give the 
preference to the Choruſſes of Seneca, rather than to thoſe of Euri- 
pides. He would be in the right, if all was as natural and as well 
placed as the line I have juſt quoted. Here Hecuba begins the 
mourning with a kind of ceremony: ſhe gives the ſignal to the 
other women, and ſets the example. All of them at one inſtant 
let their hair flow diſchevelled on their ſhoulders, tear it off by 
handfuls, ſtrew aſhes upon their heads, rent their robes, and beat 
their breaſts in cadence, with every mark of grief wrought up to 
deſpair. This is a general mourning, a mourning for their whole 
country; and which has no example in any of the Greek tragedies. 
It muſt have been a troubleſome taſk: to the actors who played 
ſach parts, if indeed they were played. Sometimes it is for Hector, 
ſometimes for Priam, and laſtly, it is for themſelves, that the wo- 
men lament. * For Priam, ſay they, is happy, and happy alſo are 
ci thoſe who have not ſurvived theſe calamities. Here Hecuba 
goes off the ſtage, but why, we know not. 


er. 


Talthybius comes to tell the Chorus that the Grecian ſhips can- 
not get out of the port for want of a favourable wind: that this 
misfortune is occaſioned by Achilles. 

Here the herald relates how the ſhade of that hero had appear- 
ed, and demanded that Polyxena, who had been promiſed to him 
in marriage, ſhould be ſacrificed by Pyrthus, upon his tomb. This 
narration is in the true manner of Seneca. The verſes are grand, 
though not without his uſual faults; however, on the whole, this 
paſſage is beautiful, and would open the action finely, if it had 


been placed in the firſt act; and if the ſacrifice of Polyxena was 
the ſubject of the play. J 


At 
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At that inſtant Pyrrhus and Agamemnon appear. The ſon of 
Achilles begins. Every Greek, ſays he, has had his ſhare of the 
* ſpoils and captives of Troy; is it not juſt that Achilles ſhould have 
his?“ He extols the valour and the noble exploits of that hero, 
and concludes with theſe words: *© Is it poſſible that thou canſt 
doubt a moment whether Achilles ought to be ſatisfied? What! 
© canſt thou who ſhed the blood of thy own child in Helen's cauſe, 
te think it cruelty to ſacrifice the daughter of Priam to the ſon of 
«/Peleus ?” Agamemnon anſwers thus: In youth impetuofity is 
e pardonable: with common men it is the effect of unripened years; 
* but in Pyrrhus, it is the ſpirit of his father which animates him. 
< I have with patience born the boiling temper of Achilles: mo- 
« deration and affability become thoſe beſt who are moſt diſtin- 
* guiſhed. Why wouldſt thou, Pyrrhus, diſhonour the ſhade of a 
hero ſo revered, by an act of cruelty? Believe me, we ought to 
e conſider well how much is fit for the conquerors to inflict, and 
* for the conquered to ſuffer, It is mildneſs only that renders any 
* government durable; cruelty deſtroys it: when fortune appears 
* moſt favourable to us, then is ſhe moſt to be diſtruſted. My 
* victory has taught me that it is a dreadful reverſe of fate indeed 
* which in one inſtant overwhelms the moſt flouriſhing kingdoms 
« with rain. The overthrow of Troy has too much fwelled our 
« pride; let us reflect that we are now arrived at that point from 
« whence Troy ſo lately fell. As for me I acknowledge I have 
« ſometimes exceeded the bounds of a lawful authority. The in- 
t ſolence of ſucceſs has tainted my mind; but at length that proſ- 
« perity which intoxicates others has abated my pride. Priam's 
« unhappy fate, by which at firſt I was too much elated, has now 
ti taught me humility, ſince I look upon a throne as a ſhining bauble 
« which one ſtroke of fortune may diſpoſſeſs me of, without em- 
« ploying a thouſand ſhips and ten years war, Adverſity comes 
% not always ſo ſlowly. I wiſhed (I confeſs it) to humble Troy; 
but pardon me, Greece, I would have prevented the total ruin of 
e thy rival, if the rage of an aſſault and a nocturnal victory could 
have been reſtrained. All that has been done of horrid and in- 
© human was the work of fortune: it was darkneſs, fo capable of 
& exciting all the fury of the combatants, that urged theſe dreadful 
« deeds: but now when our reaſon is unclouded, let us ſpare the 
* miſerable remains of Troy. Enough, and too much, have we 
already given to vengeance. Be aſſured, Pyrrhus, that I never 
<« will conſent to this inhuman deed, How canſt thou think of 

| mur- 
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t murdering the da p76. of a king, of ſacrificing her upon a tomb, 
* and with her blood bathing the inſenſible aſhes of thy father 
* how, how canſt thou call this barbarity by the name of marriage? 
Again I repeat it, I will not ſuffer a crime like this to be perpe- 
* trated. Though it is the act of the whole army, the odium 
* would be mine; for he who has it in his power to prevent a 
e wicked deed, and does not prevent it, is ſuppoſed to have com- 
ic manded it.” This is indeed an excellent ſtrain; if Seneca always 
expreſſed himſelf thus, he would ceaſe to be himſelf. It is in 
ſuch paſſages as theſe that Racine, who was ſo ſenſible of their 
beauties, has imitated him finely. In that ſcene in his Andro- 
mache where Pyrrhus refuſes. to deliver Aſtyanax to Oreſtes, he 
tranſlates Seneca thus : 


«© + Tout ctoit juſte alors, la vieilleſſe & Ienfance 
« En vain ſur leur foibleſſe appuioient leur defenſe 
La vitoire & la nuit plus cruelles que nous 
Nous excitoient au meurtre & confondoient nos coups. 
« Mon courroux aux vaincus ne fut que trop ſevere; 
«© Mais que ma cruaute ſurvive a ma colere, 
« Que malgre la pitie dont je me ſens ſaiſit 
« Dans. le ſang d'un enfant je me baigne a loifir ! 
Non, Seigneur, que les Grecs cherchent quelqu'autre proye: 
“ Qu'ils pourſuivent ailleurs ce qui reſte de Troye. | 
« De mes inimitics le cours eſt acheve : 
« L'Epire ſauvera ce que Troye a ſauvé.“ 


„What reward then ſhall Achilles have? aſks Pyrrhus. Glory, 
* anſwers Agamemnon.” He enlarges upon the barbarity of 2 
crificing human victims; ſo that Pyrthus ſuffers himſelf to be ſo 
far tranſported with rage as to threaten the general. This is the 
exact character of Achilles's fon. The diſpute begins to grow 
warm: it produces very bitter reproaches, and ſome invectives, af- 
ter the manner of the Greeks; but in very fine Latin. In other 
reſpects this ſcene is well managed, and conformable enough to the 
manners, Pyrrhus and Agamemnon urge very different maxims 
init; but it is aſtoniſhing to ſee this quarrel ſo full of animoſity on 
both ſides terminate on that of Agamemnon, the king of kings, 
by ſending for Calchas, to refer it entirely to his decifion. 

Calchas being conſulted, pronounces ſentence of death againſt 
Polyxena: ſhe muſt be ſacrificed, he ſays, by the hand of Pyrrhus. 


A” — 


_ * Andromaque, AR I. Sc. I' 
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The Gods alſo command, that Aſtyanax, the ſon of Hector, ſhall be 
thrown from the top of a tower: that done, the fleet will obtain a 
fayourable wind. To this oracle Agamemnon makes no reply, and 
goes out. | 

Here indeed we find Aſtyanax introduced; but till there is a 
duplicity of action. In Euripides, the death of Aſtyanax, as well 
as all the other events, ariſe ſolely from the conſultations held in 
the general's tent. Here his fate is pronounced by alchas we 
know not why, and when there is not the leaſt room to expect it. 

The Chorus, for an interlude, ſing a kind of ode, of which the 
verſification is as beautiful as the ſubject is impious. The defign 
of it is to ſhew that the ſoul as well as the body dies. But why do 
they aſſert this opinion here if not to contradict the dramatic action, 
and to treat the ſhade of Achilles as a fiction? The Epicurean prin- 
ciples, ſo boldly diſplayed here by Seneca, has given room for ma- 
ny concealed impieties in the modern drama. I do not ſpeak par- 
ticularly of our own, fince the drama is of all nations: but without 
taking upon me the character of a preacher, I may aſſert that it is 
ſcandalous that chriſtians, intoxicated with the deluſions of a witty 
declaimer, ſhould be tempted to aſſume the ſame tone, and to degrade 
the drama, by inſinuating maxims which not only chriſtianity but 
the meer light of reaſon condemn. 


. itE 


Andromache enters, holding her ſon Aſtyanax in her arms. It is 
he only, ſhe ſays, who hinders her from following her huſband to 
the tomb. It is from the death of Hector that ſhe dates the #ra of 
Troy's deſtruction. She relates to an old man the dream ſhe had 
had the preceding night. Hector appeared before her; 


* « Quantum mutatus ab illo 
« Hectore qui redit exuvias indutus Achilles!” 


« But oh, how different from that Hector who returned to Troy 
loaded with the ſpoils of Achilles!” Seneca imitates this paſſage 
of Virgil, but ſpoils it. Hector warns his wife to ſave Aſtyanax. 
This it is that alarms Andromache : her fon is certainly threatened 
with ſome terrible misfortune: ſhe tenderly embraces the child. 
and Hector ruſhing upon her remembrance, * See, cries ſhe, the 


—— — 


®*Encid B. I. v. 274. | 
© very 
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« yery air, the eyes of my huſband.” This alſo is Virgil copying 
Euripides, 


* cc Sic oculos, ſic ille manus, ſic ora ferebat.” 


Racine contents himſelf with tranſlating Virgil, even when he 
imitates this paſſage of Seneca. - 


+ « C'eſt Hector, diſoit-elle, en Vembrafſant toujours: 
_ « Voila ſes yeux, ſa bouche, & deja fon audace; 
« C'eſt lui- meme, c'eſt toi, cher Epoux, que jembraſle.” 


But to return to Andromache: it immediately occurs to us to aſk 
why the Chorus do not tell her plainly that Calchas has doomed 
her ſon to death, ſince they were preſent at all that has yet paſſed, 
and that Andromache addreſſed her complaints to them. To this 
I know no anſwer that can be made, except that Seneca has thought 
proper to make his Chorufles ſpeak only in the interludes between 
the acts, without giving himſelf the trouble to conſider whether 
their preſence throughout the whole action is repugnant to good 
ſenſe or not. | 151 27 25 

Andromache, full of anxiety for the fate of her ſon, forms here 
one of the neweſt and moſt beautiful ſituations that was ever ex- 
hibited on the ſtage. This act only, which has no relation to any 
of the others, would have afforded matters for a tragedy worthy of 
the French theatre: and I do not doubt but Racine has oftener 
than once regretted that in the neceſſity his ſubject laid him under 
of ſhewing Andromache in Epirus, he could not introduce an act 
ſo finely imagined. +2 

Euripides idea of cauſing the dead Aſtyanax to be preſented to 
Andromache on Hector's ſhield has given riſe to this beautiful in- 
cident in Seneca, of concealing Aſtyanax while alive in his father's 
tomb. Enter this monument, my dear child, ſays his mother to 
« him ; why doſt thou ſigh? why doſt thou diſdain this melancholy 
« ſanctuary? ah! in this noble pride I acknowledge the fon of 
Hector: he is aſhamed to ſhew ſo much fear of his enemies. 
« Alas! this once juſtifiable haughtineſs ſuits not our preſent for- 
e tune; ſuppreſs it, my Aſtyanax, and aſſume ſentiments confor- 
© mable to thy dangers and my fears. Here are all the remains of 
% our former greatneſs, a tomb, a child, and a mother, reduced 
* to ſlavery. We muſt ſubmit to theſe accumulated woes. Enter 
** then into the ſanctuary of my Hector's manes, If the deſtinies 


— 


* 
* 


* Encid, B. 3. v. 490. f Andromaq. AR, II. Sc. V. 2 
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„ fayour us, it will prove thy aſylum; if they reſolve thy death 


© it will ſerve thee for a ſepulchre.” | 

The old man cloſes up the tomb, and removes Andromache to 
ſome diſtance, fearing leſt-the anxious concern of the' mother 
ſhould diſcover the retreat of the ſon. In the midſt of this anxiety 
Ulyſſes appears. Andromache afide, and in an ardent ejaculation, 
conjures her huſband to conceal his ſon in the boſom of the earth. 
This turn is natural and beautiful. Ulyſſes declares to the princeſs 
that the Greeks demand Aſtyanax from her; that policy requires 
they ſhould free themſelves from the apprehenſions this prince may 
one day occafion ; and that the death to which he is doomed is in 
conſequence of a reſolution taken by the Greeks aſſembled in coun- 
cil, and authoriſed by the Gods. 5 

Andromache pretends that this loved ſon has been already ra- 
viſhed from her. Ulyſſes eaſily perceives that this is an artiſice. 
e It is not now a time to diſſemble, ſays he; where is Aſtyanax ? 
« And where, anſwers the, is Hector? where is Priam? where is 
te the ſlaughtered Trojans? Thou aſkeſt me for one, I aſk thee for 
* thouſands,” | 

Ulyſſes, leſs -crafty, but more cruel here than in the Hecuba 
of Euripides ®, threatens Andromache with torments and death if 
ſhe does not deliver np her ſon. She anſwers with very beautiful 
ſentences, but far removed from the ſimplicity of the Greek 
* Thoſe, ſays ſhe, who may, who ought; and who wiſhto die, are 
« incapable of fear; if thou wouldſt tertify me, threaten me with 
« life; death is what I implore.” It cannot be denied but that 
this haughty and ſententious ſtyle has its beauties; but here it is 
not nature that ſpeaks. dens | 

To deliver Ulyſſes from the apprehenſions which Greece and 
he expreſs on account of a child, Andromache has recourſe to an- 
other ſtratagem : ſhe tells him that Aſtyanax is dead; ſhe even 
ſwears that he is among the dead, and in the tomb. This equivo- 
cation is well enough imagined, but it is carried too far. Ulyſſes, 
in his turn, ance that be will go and acquaint the Greeks with 
this news; but he perceives in Andromache more terror and anx- 
tety than grief. All this is expreſſed by a delicate artifice of the 
ſtage. He returns immediately, and congratulates her upon the 
death of her child, which has ſpared her a greater affliction, fince 


* See the Hecuba of Euripides, from whence this ſcene is partly taken, 
Vor. II. © y y Aſﬀy. 
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Aſtyanax was to have been thrown off the only tower that was 
left ſtanding in Troy. Hector's widow trembles at theſe words. 
Ulyſſes examines her looks heedfully, and diſcovers the terror which 
ſhe labours to conceal. He then orders his attendants to ſearch 
for Aſtyanax, whom his mother has certainly concealed ſome- 
where thereabouts. He adds, that Calchas has declared that Hector's 
tomb mult be deſtroyed, and his aſhes thrown into the fea. An- 
dromache, ſurpriſed by this unforeſeen ſtratagem, falls into the ſnare: 
ſhe ballances between her ſon and the revered aſhes of Hector; 
which ſhall ſhe abandon to the fury of the Greeks? This ſtruggle 
would be quite in the taſte of the French drama, if there was not 
more ingenuity than nature in it. At length ſhe reſolves to 
preſerve her ſon, becauſe he may one day revenge both Troy and 
his father. Accordingly, ſhe approaches Ulyſſes, who had not ceaſ- 
ed to preſs her. After diſcovering her perplexity, he directs his 
train to open the tomb. Andromache attempts to prevent this vi- 
olation : ſhe invokes, with loud cries, her huſband's ſhade, but in 
vain. And now finding her ſon likely to be cruſhed underneath 
the ruins of the monument, ſhe throws herſelf at the feet of Ulyſ- 
ſes, and has recourſe to tears and ſupplications. The king of Itha- 
ca, before he will liſten to her Een inſiſts upon her delivering 
up Aſtyanax. She calls him; he comes out of the tomb, and ſhe 
bids him embrace the knees of Ulyſſes. This ſcene is well worth 
reading; therefore I ſhall give it the reader entire. 

* ANDROMACHE, fercetving Ulyſſes, Oh earth, open thy boſom, 
and thou loved ſhade of my Hector! deep fink thy grave, even to 
the black lake of Styx, and in that dark profound conceal thy ſon ! 
Alas! Ulyſſes comes ; his looks, his motion, all declare that more 
cruel ſnares are laid for me. | | 

ULyssss. I come, princeſs, the unwilling miniſter of inhuman 
fate: but I conjure thee not to think the rigorous ſentence mine. 
In me, aſſembled Greece, and twenty monarchs ſpeak to thee. The 
ſon of Hector oppoſes their return into their native country, and the 
fates demand the ſacrifice of his life. In vain is Troy overthrown : 
the Grecian conqueſt is not confirmed: an uncertain peace will 


— — — * 


— 


* Notwithſtanding I have wholly tran- ought to be ſtruck out, to render it con- 
ated this ſcene; yet 1 do not pretend formable to our taſte: but now the main 
to ſay that it is all equally worthy admira- point is to attend to the ſituation, which 
tion. The reader will perceive the affec- is really 5 
tation in it, and ſeveral other faults which 


always 
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always be a ſource of fear. As long as the hope of the vanquiſhed 
Phrygians ſubſiſt, the Greeks will ever be in arm. 
 ANDROMACHE. Are theſe the oracles of your prophet Calchas? 
 Uryssxs. Although his oracles ſhould be filent, yet thoſe of 
Hector would ſpeak.” I dread all that deſcend from him. The 
ſons of Hector are born to emulate their father's glory. The 
youthful bull, which at preſent ſeems unworthy of our fears, will 
ſoon raiſe his tow'ring head : ſoon will he make trial of his ſtrength; 
his father's fierceneſs will revive in him, and the poor flock will 
be his prey“. The tender branch which eſcaped the ruin of 
its parent tree, will ſoon repair the loſs; itſelf will grow a 
foreſt, and cover the earth with its ſhade. The ſpark left un- 
extinguiſhed may kindle again the deſtuctive flame from whence it 
took its riſe, Igueſs what thy affliction muſt be, princeſs, but griefisan 
intereſted judge ; yet weigh the reaſons of the Greeks, and thoy wilt 
pardon them. A ten years cruel war has taught our ſoldiers, 
grown old in the labours of a tedious fiege, to dread even the 
ruins of Troy. In their opinion it cannot be laid too low; a fu- 
ture Hector is to them a dreadful object: deliver us from the 
only obſtacle that protracts our ſtay. Ulyſſes, it is true, demands a 
fon from an afflicted mother; but do not lay this barbarity to my 
charge: fate has decreed his death, In ſuch a caſe I would have 
demanded the fon of Agamemnon himſelf. Confider likewiſe, that 
it is but juſt the conquered ſhould ſuffer in their turn thoſe ne- 
ceſſary evils which the conquerors have endured before them. 

AN DROM. Oh, my child! why art thou not ſtill in thy fond mo- 
ther's arms? or why, atleaſt, am I ignorant of thy fate? No, Ulyſſes, 
though thou ſhouldſt load theſe limbs with fetters; though thou 
ſhouldſt pierce this heart with innumerable darts; though thou 
ſhouldſt place me in the midſt of devouring flames, never, never 
would I forget a mother's tenderneſs! Oh, my child, my child! 
what unknown region hides thee ? what is now thy fate ? doſt 
thou wander with the reſt of Troy's unhappy fugitives? © or haſt 
thou been conſumed in thoſe flames that burnt thy country ? have 
the inhuman conquerors ſhed thy innocent blood in cruel ſport? 
art thou become the prey of birds? Alas! thy wretched mother 
has loſt thee for ever! | 


— 
ulis is in the bad taſte of a dechimer. . 
Yyy2 VULys- 
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ULyssEs. Princeſs, this artifice is in vain: Ulyſſes is not to be 
impoſed upon. The frauds of mothers, or of Goddeſſes themſelves, 
deceive not him. Where is thy ſon?  —_ 

Axpo. Where is my ſon, Barbarian! Where is Hector? where 
Priam? where are all the Phrygians? Thou aſkeſt me for one, I 
aſk thee for thouſands. 2 

Ur vs. Princeſs, take heed; force us not to extort the truth from 
thee by harſher methods *. EEE Tt 

AnDROM. What can thoſe fear who may, who ought, and who 
defire to die? 

Urs. Theſe haughty ſentiments will vaniſh at the near ap- 
proach of death. | 

Ax DRONM. If thou wouldſt terrify Andromache, threaten her 
with life; death is what ſhe wiſhes for. | 

ULys. Tis well, thy prayers ſhall be granted; but yet this ſe- 
cret ſhall be forced from thee by the moſt exquiſite tortures. Con- 
ſider, princeſs, it is impoſſible for thee to fave thy ſon. A mc- 
ther's tenderneſs muſt yield to neceſſity. What madneſs in thee 
to conceal thus obſtinately what thou wilt at laſt be forced to 

diſcover! 

AnpRoM. Alas! this menace is too little; place before my 
eyes all that ingenious cruelty can invent moſt horrid, to torture 
this weak frame, fire, ſteel, hunger, thirſt, all the barbarity of 
tyrants like thyſelf. 

ULys. Ah, I perceive it! a mother's tenderneſs fpeaks in this 
bold defiance ; ſhe dares our utmoſt rage. But, princeſs, will not 
this very tenderneſs which thou expreſſeſt for thy ſon make the 
Greeks tremble for their children likewiſe? After ſo many miſeries, 
and a long ten years war, I ſhould fear leſs, had I only myſelf to 
fear for. Say, art thou not providing future wars for my Te- 
lemachus? | 

Anprom. Muſtl then explain myſelf? I will. Yes, fpite of my 
ſtrong reluctance, I will — — thee, Ulyſſes, and the Greeks hap- 
py in the knowledge of my woes. Flow then unreſtrained, my 
tears; enjoy, ye Atridæ a mother's anguiſh; and, do thou, Ulyſſes, 
bear to the Greeks the welcome tidings. This is thy cuſtom, this 
is thy higheſt ambition. The ſon of Hector is no more. 

ULys. What ſecurity can I give the army that thou ſpeakeſt 
truth ? _ 


— 


* The original is ſtill more brutal; but I have given the ſenſe. 8 
+ N- 
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"AnDRoM. eagerly, If he be among the living, may all that the 
inhuman conqueror can inflit fall on my head! and, what I ſhould 
think moſt happy for me, may inſtant death overtake me in my 


native country! So may my Hector's aſhes reſt in peace, as my 


Aſtyanax, my child, is laid among the dead, deprived of light, in- 
cloſed in the fad tomb, and by his wretched mother his funeral 
rites performed. Fra | 

Urs. Princeſs, it is enough. I fly to tell the Greeks that the 
dreadedraceof Hector is now extinct, and laſting peace ſecured. (CU 
ſes goes to a little diſtance, and ſays) But what art thou going to 
ſay, Ulyſſes* ? will the Greeks believe thee ? canſt thou thyſelf be- 
lieve a mother in this extremity? but can ſhe feign then, ſhe who 
braves torments and death? Ah! death is then only little feared, 
when we have ſomething more fatal than death itſelf to dread. 
But ſhe has imprecated the moſt horrid curſes on herſelf, Alas! 
ſhould ſhe be perjured, what worſe has ſhe to fear than what ſhe 
is already condemned to ſuffer? Here then, Ulyſſes, be thyſelf, ex- 
ert all thy wonted ſubtilty, now ſound the depth of a fond mother's 
heart. Ha! ſhe is perplexed, ſhe ſighs, ſhe groans, ſhe weeps : 
now here, now there, ſhe directs her uncertain ſteps; ſhe liſtens 
anxiouſly to my half uttered words; her emotion is not grief, but 
fear. I'll try her to! the utmoſt. (He approaches Andromache 
again.) Princeſs, tis uſual to condole with other mothers when 
they loſe their children : but I congratulate thee upon the death of 
thy Aſtyanax ; for alas! he was deſtined to a more cruel end. 
He was to have been thrown from off the only tower which now 
remains ſtanding in Troy. 

AnDRomM. I faint, I die. My blood freezes in my veins. 

Ur vs. ade. She groans, her fear has betrayed her. (To the 
ſoldiers) Glards go ſearch for Hector's ſon, whom a mother would 
in vain conceal from us. Go find, and bring him hither, this in- 
Fant-foe of Greece (apart) Tis done, her ſecret is diſcovered (To one 
of the ſoldiers) Obey my orders, bring the child out of the place 
where he is hid. (To Andromache) Why doſt thou tremble, prin- 
ceſs? is he not dead? * 


* This ſoliloquy is a fault, in my opinion. Ulyſſes, which we ſhall come to preſently, 
How unnatural ſuch ſpeeches are, that of will ſhew more fully, 
Andromache, and another ſpoken by 


AnN- 
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AnDRoOM. Would to the Gods I yet could fear for his life! but 
theſe terrors are natural to me. With difficulty we get rid of a 
habit confirmed by a long ſeries of misfortunes.  _ . 

ULys. Well then, fince thy ſon has, by an unhappy death, pre- 
vented the expiation due from the walls of Troy, ſince it is not 
poſlible by him to accompliſh the firſt oracle delivered by Calchas, 
this is what the prophet next ordains: The =p 4 85 fleet 
* ſhall be purified, ſays he, and the ſea be appeaſed by throwing in- 
eto it the aſhes of Hector; his tomb muſt be broke open.” The 
ſon has eſcaped the fate he was doomed to; his father's ſepulchre 
muſt fulfil it. 

ANDRoOM. gde. What ſhall I do? Two loved objects divide my 
heart ; a ſon, and the aſhes of my huſband ! which ſhall I prefer ? 
Oh, my Hector ! I atteſt the cruel Gods; and yet more, thy dear 
manes *, my true Gods, that in my ſon I love thee only: that he 
lives but to recal thy dear image inceſſantly to my mind; and 
ſhall the cold relicks of my Hector be profaned and caſt into the 
ſea? Ah, rather let his ſon die! and canſt thou, barbarous mother, 
canſt thou conſent that he ſhould periſh? wilt thou thyſelf ur 
his unhappy fate? Yes, I will ſuffer it, provided my dead lord 1 be 
ſpared. Ah! what have I ſaid? One is yet capable of feeling his 
misfortunes, the other lies inſenſible in death; his fate cannot bo 
altered. Oh, dreadful uncertainty! yet let me reſolve. Ungrateful 
as I am, and do Idoubt then which i ſhould give up,—and ſee m = 4 
Hector! Ah, no! it is not he; my Hector appears not. I mu 
decide between the two Hectors; my huſband and my child. One 
lives, and may revenge his father. One or the other I muſt ſacri- 
fice ; what ſhall I reſolve on? Let me preſerve him then who is 
dreaded by the Greeks . 

ULys. Princeſs, the time preſſes. I muſt obey the oracle ; this 
tomb muſt be deſtroyed. 

AnDroM. This tomb! Ah, barbarous Greeks, with gifts I 
chaſed from you the privilege of a monument for my Hector po” 
Urvs. This inſtant it ſhall be levelled with the ground. 


— 


— — — 


> * This ſoliloquy appears to me to be ill eee e eee ee ſoli- 
contrived : the two others of Andromache loquy. 
and Ulyſies, which we ſball ſoon ſee, will WW 0 pr BRAY 
make this appear ſtill more unnatural. queror permiſſion to pay the laſt duties to 
+ There is ide Its. ee Hector. 
AN- 
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Anprom. Oh Gods, Achilles, Pyrrhus Oh ſon of Achilles! 
thee I implore; defend thy father's gift, _ © 

ULys. Theſe 1 are fruitleſs Joon uſe the ruins of 
this monument lie ſeattered over the field. 

AnDroM. Iohuman Greeks, this was the only crime you — 
yet abſtained from. Temples, altars, Gods, even your own Gods; 
you have profaned; yet your ſacrilegious fury ſpared our tombs. 
But I will myſelf oppoſe this impious violation: this weak arm 
ſhall brave your force; grief and indignation ſhall ſuſtain me. In 
me thou ſhalt find an Amazon, who will overthrow whole armies; 
a Bacchanal poſſeſſed with holy fury, who bounds through the 
pathleſs foreſt; who ſtrikes, who wounds with vigour not her 
own. Yes, ye barbarians I will cuſh among your ſwords, and at 
leaſt I ſhall have the glory to expire in defending the ſacred aſhes of 
my huſband. 

Ur rs. to the ſoldiers. What ſtops you? is it the tears, or the 
fury of a woman? Obey. 

AnDpRoM. Ah, rather plunge your poniards i in my boſom! Hec- 
tor, my dear Hector, from the gloomy regions of the dead, and re- 
pulſe dy impious foes ; break the eternal order of the fates ; pierce 
through the earth, and kill Ulyſſes; thy ſhade alone is ſufficient. 
Ah, I ſee thee! ——— terrible in arms, and darting fire around 
thee. Behold him, Greeks, behold Hector, and tremble. Alas! 
am I the only one who ſecs him ? | 

ULrs. 70 @ ſoldier, preparing to break open the tomb. Deſtroy it 

quick, raize it to the foundations. | 

AnDROM. gde. What art thou doing, mother ? wilt 
thou in one ruin involve thy huſband, and thy -ſon? Perhaps the 
Grecks will be moved with humble ſupplications. Ah, my child 
will be cruſhed to death with the weight of the falling Rac. IHF 
he muſt die, let it be in any other manner rather than to become 
a victim to his dead father. (To Ulyſſes.) Ulyſſes, never before was 
the wretched Andromache reduced to embrace the knees of a 
conqueror ; behold me now at thine, have compaſſion on a mother, 
let my tears move thee. The higher thou art raiſed by the Gods, 
the more compaſſion thou oughteſt to ſhew to the diſtreſt. What 
thou granteſt to them, thou giveſt to fortune, to thyſelf. So mayſt 
thou be happy in the chaſte affection of a faithful wife; ſo may the 
days of Laertes be prolonged to embrace thee at thy return; ſo 


may Telemachus with; Joy behold thee again. May all BY 2 
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for him be granted; may his years exceed his grandſire's, and his 
wiſdom equal his father's. Have pity, oh Ulyſſes, on a mother! 
This title is the only good I have leſfſft. 

ULvs. Deliver up thy ſon; then I will hear the. 

AnpRoM. Come out of thy ſubterranean aſylum; come out; thou 
dear, thou only treaſure which a fond mother vainly hoped to 
hide from the rapacious foe. See, Ulyſſes, the terror of thy thou- 
ſand ſhips, a helpleſs child! Ohl give him to my prayers; and thou, 
my dear Aſtyanax, fall proſtrate at thy maſter's feet, embrace his 
knees. Think it not ſhameful, ſince fortune compels thee to it. 
Forget thy royal anceſtors; forget Priam, and the luſtre. of his em- 
pire ; forget thy glorious father. Thou art now a captive, aſſume 
the humility that ſuits thy condition. Ah! if thy tender years 
render thee inſenſible to the horrors of that death to which thou 
art doomed, learn of a mother to weep. It is not the firſt time that 
Troy has ſeen the ſuppliant tears of an infant king; ſhe ſaw the 
youthful Priam weep, and the fierce heart of Hercules was moved®. 
Yes, that haughty vanquiſher of ſo many monſters; that hero who 
burſt the gates of hell, and opened to himſelf an unknown road 
| through Pluto's regions, ſuffered his reſolution to be overcome 
by the ſoft ſupplications of an infant foe. Reign, ſaid he to him: 
I reſtore the ſcepter to thee, aſcend the throne of thy fathers; but 
be more faithful to me than he was. Oh, happy Priam! to fall 
into the power of an enemy. ſo generous: imitate, ye Greeks, the 
moderation of Alcides. Alas! is it his rage only that you chuſe 
to copy? Behold an illuſtrious ſuppliant at thy knees, Aſtyanax is 
now what Priam was then ; but he aſks only life, his crown and 
kingdom he leaves to fortune. TOS, 

The king of Ithaca, although in appearance moved with theſe 
affecting ſolicitations, yet tells her that the fear of one day findi 
in Aſtyanax a fatal enemy to Greece, ought to prevail over Acorns 


„ 


* Troy had formerly been ſacked by Hercules delivered her upon a promiſe of a 
Hercules. Laomedon, who was king of recompence from Laomedon ; but he treat- 
Troy, had offended Apollo and Neptune, ing him in the ſame manner he had done 
by defrauding them of the reward he had Apollo and Neptune, Hercules 
pro iſed them for affiſting him to build the city of Troy, and carried off Heſione, 
his city. Theſe two Deities, in revenge, who was married to Telamon ; but be re- 
loaded him with ſo many calamities, that to ſtored the ſceptre to Priam. See Philocte- 
appeaſe them he was obliged to expoſe his tes, Vol. I. 9 
danghtar Hefione upon a rock; from which | ' 
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ſion. Andromache's anfiver in Seneca's tr is almoſt the 
as in Racine's, where it is improved, * . boy 
* Digne objet de leur crainte! + 
Un enfant malheureux qui ne ſcait pas-encor,- /// 1) + ©} 
dee Pyrrhus eft fon * & qu il eſt fils d Hector. 
Seigneur, tant de grandeurs ne nous touchent plus guerre. 
Je les lui promettois tant qua vecu ſon pere. 1 
Non, vous n eſperez plus de nous reyoir encor, 
 < Sacrez murs, que na pt conſerver mon Hector | 
* A de moindres faveurs de malheureux pretendent ; * 
< Sezgneur, C'eſt un exil que nos pleurs vous demandent, &c.“ 
Andromache alfo, in the Latin Poet, folicits ſlavery for her fon 
as a favour, Ulyſſes anſwers, that if ſuch tender prayers are tejected, 
it is to Calchas, not him, that ſhe muſt impute it. Hereupon the 
wretched mother, finding all her intreaties ineffectual, gives a looſe 
to rage and invective: the afterwards takes leave of her ſon, but 
her parting words have nothing of nature in them. It is the: fitu- 
ation ſhe is in that is affecting only. She tells him that he will 
never be a king; never wage war againſt the Greeks, nor diſtinguiſh 
himfelf in the chace, in games, and in dances. All this is expreG 
fed in fine poetry, but miſplaced. | | e 
© Iliaca non tu ſceptra regali potens 
Geſtabis auld; jura nec populis dabis, 
Victaſque gentes ſub tuum mittes jugum. 
Non Graia cædes terga, non Pyrrhum trahes: 
4 = og ane taper (UE os | 
« 8 ue paſſim ſaltibus latis feras 
od —— nec ſtato luſtri die 
1 Solemne referens Troici luſtri ſacrum 
Puer citatas nobilis turmas ages. 
Non inter aras mobili velox pede | 
* Revocante flexo concitos cornu modos: | 
e Barbarica priſco templa ſaltatu coles.” 
What reveries! Heinſius condemns them with great juſtices but it 
is ſtrange that he ſhould charge them upon an affectation of imita- 
ting Euripides, when it is certain that Andromache utters none of 
theſe puerilities. Aſtyanax, in this ſcene of Seneca , bemoans him- 
ſelf, and his mother weeps over him. Die, ſays ſhe to him, and, 
full of the ſpirit of Andromache, go to thy father Hector.“ Im- 
You, II. | me- 
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mediately ſhe ſtrips him of his robe, becauſe ſome of her huſband's 
_ aſhes adhered to it, which, kiſſing it, ſhe ſays ſhe will carefully collect. 
| * Quidquid hic cineris latet 
“ Scrutabor ore. 


Ulyſſes carries away the child, and the Chorus conclude this act 
with a geographical enumeration of all the Grecian cities to-which 
they may be led in captivity with Hecuba. Here we have Hecuba 
mentioned for the firſt time in this act; we have loſt fight of her 
ever fince the latter part of the firſt, without knowing what is be- 
come of her: this is a capital fault, and a ſtrong mark of the du- 
plicity of action in this piece; whereas, in Euripides, the whole 
turns upon Hecuba, who thereby unites all the events in one point 
of vie w. ei. | 


Kr ix. SG 


Here we have another proof of Seneca's want of taſte for the 
delicate ſecrets of the drama, and of his negligence in ſtudying the 
Greek models, which he has disfigured : in them we find the 
whole intrigue regularly unravelled by degrees. It is expected that 
Helen will appear, and the audience are intereſted in her fate. Here 
Helen enters without any preparation; and what does ſhe come to 
do? why truly to act a moſt ridiculous part. She is no longer 
Helen recovered by arms, and delivered up to the vengeance of an 
injured huſband, as in Euripides; but Helen treacherous and' baſe, 
whom aſſembled Greece employs to carry on an inhuman fraud. 
Upon her entrance ſhe ſays, that ſhe is commanded to deceive 
Polyxena, the daughter of Hecuba ; and to perſuade her, that by 
the lot which has regulated the Grecian enen ſhares of the ſpoil, 
ſhe is deſtined for the wife of Pyrrhus. Polyxena ſays not a word, 
but weeps; ſhe, who in * ſpeaks ſo eloquently, is a mute 
perſonage here. The queen, Polyxena's mother, and Andromache, 
are both preſent, we know not how. The latter far from falling in- 
to the ſnare which Helen lays for them, loads her with invectives. 
Helen defends herſelf, and would have it believed that ſhe is more 
miſerable-than the Trojan captives, ſince ſhe is forced to return to 
an offended huſband, and to lament a lover tenderly. beloved. It 
was abſolutely neceſſary that Menelaus ſhould not be preſent when 
His whe reaſoned in this manner: but this is not the only abſurdity. 
Andromache obliges Helen to confeſs that in reality Polyxena was 

.. doomed to eſpouſe Achilles in the ſhades; and by a very ſingular 
| 1 con- 
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contraſt, Polytxiins;-whojwent before now aſſumeg an air o 
and begins to adorn herſelf for this 4 kind of 525 


ber the hand of F) pf (whey 1 427m death, and Wu a W K 
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| « Mortem'j putabat illud, hoc thalamos putat. FA oy 4! E 


As for Hecuba, the faints, and recovers to vent her anguiſh; in 


oe very different from thoſe which * Euripides puts into 705 
mouth. She even urges her daughter to rejoice, ny + her, that 


Andromache and Caſſandra would envy her fate. 
Fr congratulates Hecuba upon the advantage her backer t 
enjoy of being buried. in her native countr). 100 


| Helen ſays to this princeſs, ( Thou wilt envy ber deſtiny 8 
when thou knoweſt thy own.” She then declares to 
mache that ſhe is given to Pyrrhus; that Caſſandra is fallen by lot to 
Agamemnon ; and Hecuba to Ulyfles. This laſt intelligence 
throws Hecuba into an exceſs of fury: het daughter is forgot, Pyr- 
Thus appears, and ſhe imprecates a thouſand curſes upon him and 
the whole fleet. The Chorus, in their turn, paraphraſe the follow- 
ing thought. © That the unhappy love to haye companions in miſ- 
fortune.“ And upon this, which is a en 3 % That 


no one is miſerable but by compariſon. 1H e921 alas. 
Eſt miſer nemo niſi comparatus.” A: e a nk 
Dee 

A CT V. | 
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A man comes to acquaint Hecuba and Andromache, that Polyz- 


ena is ſacrificed, and Aſtyanax thrown from off the top of a tower. 


Andromache deſires him to relate every circumſtance of this hor- 
rid deed, that ſhe may drink, the ſays, her miſeries to the dregs. 


21 Proſequere. Gaudet animus ærumnas meaass. 
e Tractare totas. Ede, & narra omnia. 5. 


Tbeſe are, indeed, very haughty exp reſſions of pie for the ten- 
der widow of Hector. This whole narration is tedious and pu- 
erile; eſpecially in that part where the poet deſcribes the Greeks - 
running eagerly to behold the death of - Aſtyanax, / Some alcend 
the trees, Which are rere. eee, em nde 1 
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. d the tops of half bunt houſes. There are many more ſuch af- 
Pr 7. feed ornaments of deſcription, among which, Aſtyanax is com- 

; : 8 pared to a young lon. Seneca alfo, who loves the antitheſis to ap- 
pear every where, inſtead of ſimply telling us that this cHild was the 

only perſon who forbore to weep, expreſſes himſelf thus; 


Non flet è turbã omgium 


* 


TU Qui fletur.” 


At length Aſtyanax throws himſelf off the tower. The relater 
adds, that he was daſhed in pieces; and Andromache;- inſtead of 
weeping, wittily- obſerves, that he was In this, alſo, too like his fa- 
ther.” Becauſe Hector had been dragged by the horſes of Achil- 
les; a cold alluſion, I think, for a mother in her miſerable ſituation. 

| | The other part of the narration regards Polyxena. The place 
| where ſhe was ſacrificed is as carefully deſcribed: as the tower 
| from whence Aſtyanax was caſt down. The reſt is fine, if we ex- ö 
\ cept ſome needleſs ornaments: it is the deſcription of a funereal 
| marriage. Helen and the Grecian ladies attend it with torches in 
E x their hands. Polyxena is repreſented as deriving new beauties from 

* her unhappy fate; but when Seneca proceeds to deſcribe the ſacrifice 
| itſelf, he forgets the ſimplicity of Euripides, and, giving way to his 
| genius, ſays the moſt extravagant things. Polyxena is not haughty, 
| s but fierce : ſhe does not, as in Euripides, compoſe her robes with 


decent Care as ſhe falls, but throws herſelf down with violence, as if 
expiring ſhe would cruſh the tomb of Achilles with her weight: 
her blood ſtreams not over the ſepulchre; the greedy ſepulchre 
drinks it. In concluſion, Hecuba, whom we might naturally ex- 
| pe to be overwhelmed with anguiſh, takes leave of the Grecian 


country, or herſelf, The 
and all go off the ſtage. 7 
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